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PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Anniversary  Address  delivered  before  "The  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,"  at  its  Sixty-sixth  Annual  Meeting,  by 
S.  Oaklet  Vanderpoel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Society, 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  : 

In  addressing  yon  this  evening,  I  make  no  apology 
for  stepping  somewhat  aside  from  the  beaten  track,  in 
the  selection  of  my  theme.  From  the  fact  that  the 
andience  is  not  wholly  composed  of  medical  men,  it  has 
been  customary  to  select  a  subject  somewhat  popular  in 
its  character  and  general  in  its  application.  I  confess, 
however,  that  neither  my  reading,  nor  tastes  fit  me  for 
such  an  effort,  and  I  shall  rather  ask  your  attention  to 
a  subject  bearing  in  an  intimate  manner  upon  our  every- 
day duties ;  influencing,  in  just  so  much  as  it  is  care- 
fully studied,  our  train  of  professional  thought,  and 
consequently  our  action  with  reference  to  the  character 
and  treatment  of  disease.  Not  that  I  shall  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  interest,  and  even  attention  of  those  whose 
studies  are  not  strictly  such  as  pertain  to  medicine ;  for 
in  all  the  natural  sciences  there  is  a  close  bond  of  union, 
an  intermingling  of  sympathies  in  thought,  which  ren- 
ders any  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation  impossible ;  and 
though  I  speak  to  night  of  a  theme,  at  first  mention 
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wholly  unattractive,  perhaps  repulsive,  to  all  save  those 
whose  interest  has  been  instructed,  still  it  will  be  found 
to  involve  practical  considerations,  and  demand  the  aid 
of  scientific  formulae  as  intricate  perhaps  as  any  other 
branch  of  physical  science. 

Your  attention  then  is  invited  to  considerations  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  culture  of  Pathological  Anatomy ; 
its  relations  to  the  daily  workings  of  the  physician ;  the 
influence  its  cultivation  has  exercised  upon  the  progress 
of  medicine,  and  how  far  its  present  knowledge  ad- 
vances our  appreciation  of  the  intimate  workings  of 
disease  in  the  economy. 

I  am  led  to  this  topic  from  the  fact  that  the  general 
profession  are  far  too  indifferent  to  its  'practical  study. 
Content  to  received  the  ipse  dixit  of  general  text-books, 
or  special  treatises  upon  particular  organs,  or  recalling 
the  necessarily  imperfect  demonstrations  made  during 
the  students'  curriculum,  they  pass  through  life  indiffer- 
ent to,  or  unmindful  of,  the  rich  stores  of  practical  inform- 
ation constantly  thrown  within  their  reach.  Ever 
studying  disease  patiently  and  assiduously  during  its 
active  processes,  they  stop  short  of  verifying  the  third, 
and  most  important,  element  of  the  syllogism,  the  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  their  labors. 

Shall  I  speak  what  I  know  to  be  true,  that  there  are ' 
scores  of  able,  laborious  physicians ;  men  whose  acute 
perception,  careful  observation,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  disease  entitle  them  to  worthy  confidence;  who  yet 
pass  their  lives  in  this  almost  empiric  course,  rarely 
witnessing  or  making  a  post  mortem  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  a  diagnosis,  and  roused  only  from  this  indiff- 
erence when  some  startling  occasion  calls  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  doubts  and  suppositions  ? 

Daily  will  they  listen  to  the  taunts  of  the  want  of 
positivism  in  medicine  as  a  science ;  daily  will  the  un- 
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certainties  of  their  own  practice  evoke  the  self-re- 
proaches of  conscience;  and  yet  the  golden  opportunities 
of  solving  a  doubt,  confirming  a  fear,  or  establishing  a 
truth  pass  indifferently  from  their  grasp.  If  each  did 
but  labor  for  himself  in  this  field,  if  nature  were  but 
systematically  and  carefully  interpreted,  too  many  a 
boasted  diagnosis  would  prove  fallacious,  and  many 
hidden  ailments  be  revealed,  which  imperfect  examin- 
ation, or  blind  prejudice  in  preconceived  ideas,  had 
clouded  from  the  mental  vision.  These  things  are  said 
in  no  uncharitable  spirit.  For  while  recognizing  what 
are  conceived  to  be  the  deliciencies  of  the  profession  at 
large  in  this  respect,  I  am  by  no  means  unmindful  of 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  apparently  surround 
the  practical  workings  of  this  branch  of  study.  I  say 
apparent,  for  I  so  conceive  them  chiefly  to  be,  and  that 
the  earnest  spirit,  the  faithful  interpreter,  can  dissipate 
them  all,  and  in  the  end  really  be  aided  by  what  at 
first  seemed  his  chief  hindrances. 

In  the  larger  centres  of  population,  the  stimulus 
arising  from  the  contact  of  inquiring  minds  has  of  late 
years  given  a  vast  impetus  to  the  study  of  pathological 
anatomy.  Special  organizations  are  created  ,  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  interchange  of  observations,  the  exhi- 
bition of  specimens  add  to  the  general  fund  of  knowl- 
edge. The  facilities,  too,  of  gaining  autopsies  are  far 
greater  than  in  sparsely  settled  districts.  Indeed,  I 
know  the  remark  now  rises  instinctively  to  the  lips  of 
every  physician  engaged  in  country  practice,  that  he  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  pursue  this 
study.  ; 

I  know  full  well  the  difficulties  and  prejudices  which 
surround  him,  since  earliest  memories  recall  the  fatigues, 
anxieties,  and  wearisome  journeyings  which  are  the 
heritage  of  the  country  doctor.    Though  years  have 
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sped,  the  untiring  labors  of  a  venerated  father,  who  for 
over  thirty  years  responded  to  every  call  of  sickness 
and  distress,  is,  though  softened,  still  vivid  to  the  recol- 
lection. Our  boyhood  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  compounding  drugs,  of  venesection,  and  dentistry ; 
and  our  introduction  to  professional  labor,  with  the  ex- 
hilaration and  beauties  of  a  country  life,  realized  also 
the  long  pilgrimages  by  night,  the  buffetings  with 
winds  and  storms,  the  slow  progress  through  the  deep- 
ening mud  or  drifted  snow. 

I  too  have  sat  by  the  brig] it  1)1  aze  of  the  large  old 
fire-place,  and  listened  with  childish  wonder  to  the  sim- 
ple legends,  mingled  with  much  of  superstition  and 
awe,  which  pass  from  the  old  to  the  young,  and  know 
the  dread  and  innate  antipathy  existing  towards  every- 
thing which  seems  to  desecrate  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
And  yet  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  exhausting 
labor  on  the  one  hand  and  superstition  on  the  other, 
we  contend  the  country  practitioner  allows  to  pass  too 
easily  from  his  grasp  the  opportunities  for  pathological 
research.  The  rich  fields  which  present  themselves  to 
his  experience  lie  too  often  ungarnered  and  neglected. 
Fatigue  should  be  forgotten  in  the  zest  for  research,  and 
prejudice  overcome  in  the  earnest  claim  that  death,  to 
the  true  student  in  his  profession,  but  opens  the  portals 
to  those  mysterious  labyrinths  where  disease  with  its 
protean  workings  is  ever  weaving  deadly  meshes,  but 
where  too,  by  reflected  light,  he  may  learn  either  how 
calamity  may  be  averted,  or  at  least,  procrastinated  to 
the  future. 

Indifference  manifested  by  the  physician  to  the  study 
of  pathological  anatomy  operates  most  unfavorably 
upon  the  young  men  commencing  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. Much  as  is  said  of  natural  gifts  and  predilec- 
tions, I  am  of  those  who  firmly  believe  most  of  our 
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tastes  and  habits  are  acquired.  Very  few,  I  think,  pur- 
sue the  study  of  any  department  of  natural  science  from 
mere  intuitive  impulse,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  some 
direct  attention  to  the  special  subject,  by  which  the 
curiosity,  or  it  may  be  the  thirst  for  further  knowledge 
is  stimulated.  Subjects  which  at  first  sight  are  repug- 
nant, may  if  properly  approached,  and  the  zeal  awak- 
ened, become  of  special  and  absorbing  interest.  This 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  true  of  morbid  anatomy.  There 
is  in  the  experience  of  every  beginner  in  medicine  an 
instinctive  repugnance,  which  meets  him  at  the  very 
threshhold  of  his  pathological  studies.  From  early 
childhood  he  is  taught  to  consider  death,  and  the  ever 
recurring  mystery  which  the  transition  occasions,  with 
awe.  He  looks  at  the  body  only  in  its  decomposing 
elements ;  he  feels  that  the  necessary  dissections  are  a 
violation  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Added 
to  this  is  the  natural  disinclination  to  handle  rapidly 
decomposing  substances,  or  those  from  which  arise  foetid 
emanations ;  he  has  too  the  healthy  fear  impressed  upon 
him  to  avoid  the  saeptic  poisoning  which  arises  from  the 
absorption  of  decomposing  fluids :  and  yet  it  is  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  studies  that  the  taste  for  researches  of 
this  kind  must  be  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  exacti- 
tude and  minute  research  established.  Indeed,  if  the 
preceptor  is  to  give  special  prominence  to  one  branch  of 
medical  study  rather  than  another,  it  should  be  that  of 
pathological  anatomy.  In  anatomy  and  physiology  his 
admiration  is  ever  active  at  the  wonderful  mechanism 
and  harmony  of  parts,  the  ceaseless  activity  of  function, 
the  vital  unity  which  pervades  the  whole.  And  even 
in  sickness  when  function  or  harmony  is  interrupted, 
his  attention  is  readily  occupied  by  the  restoring  agen- 
cies which  the  skill  of  the  physician  applies.  In  path- 
ological anatomy,  however,  he  has  none  of  these  stimuli. 
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Like  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the  youthful  curricu- 
lum, it  is  approached  with  a  feeling  of  dread :  like  them, 
the  subsequent  love  of  their  study  is  an  acquired  taste; 
and  like  too  the  classics,  in  being  the  foundation  of 
solid  and  thorough  education  and  discipline,  so  patho- 
logical anatomy,  in  the  personal  study  of  each  physician, 
must  be  the  basis  from  which  to  explain  the  morbid 
phenomena  each  day's  experience  presents.  I  throw 
then,  primarily,  the  responsibility  of  acquiring  the  taste 
and  knowledge  of  pathological  anatomy  upon  the  pre- 
ceptor. 

The  great  majority  of  young  men  commence  the 
study  of  medicine  away  from  the  centres  of  medical  ed- 
ucation. A  primary  discipline,  thus  acquired,  need  not 
be  and  is  not  time  necessarily  lost.  The  student  ac- 
quires habits  of  patient  toil  and  study ;  of  self-reliance 
and  personal  observation.  Even  in  the  quiet  walks  of 
his  country  home  he  may  from  time  to  time  have  oppor- 
tunities of  practical  demonstration,  far  superior  to  those 
which  can  be  offered  in  any  medical  school. 

I  claim  then  that  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy 
should  besrin  with  the  commencement  of  the  student's 
medical  course.  Even  though  he  is  not  familiar  with, 
the  normal  appearance  and  condition  of  organs  and  tis- 
sues, still  the  two  are  always  found  in  juxta-position; 
for  rarely  is  a  whole  organ  or  tissue  diseased ;  and  he 
insensibly  acquires  that  first  education  of  the  senses  of 
sight  and  touch,  far  more  valuable  and  enduring  than 
the  most  minute  and  elaborate  description.  What 
would  be  thought  of  one  commencing  the  occupation 
of  machinist,  who  contented  himself  with  reading  and 
studying  all  that  pertained  to  the  theoretical  ideas  of 
motion  and  force,  and  yet  never  made  himself  practic- 
ally acquainted  with  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or 
the  repair  of  one  which  was  disabled  ?    And  yet  we 
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ask  our  young  men  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
workings  of  the  most  delicate  of  all  machinery,  its  har- 
monies and  irregularities,  without  the  slightest  prac- 
tical experience  of  how  the  different  parts  look  or  feel, 
or  are  related  the  one  to  the  other.  Would  you  delay 
this  study  until  the  student  attends  the  lectures  of  some 
medical  school  ?  I  answer,  such  delay  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. With  the  best  acknowledged  facilities  for  its 
study,  pathological  anatomy  can  be  but  imperfectly  im- 
parted. How  little  definite  impression  is  left  upon  the 
mind,  when  to  a  class  of  from  one  to  four  hundred  a 
pathological  specimen  is  presented,  and  it  may  be,  care- 
fully described,  yet  how  few  are  sufficiently  near  to  profit 
materially?  No!  Pathological  anatomy,  like  normal, 
must  be  studied  individually  in  the  quiet  of  comparative 
retirement;  and  the  student  must  make  himself  prac- 
tically familiar  by  sight,  by  touch,  by  microscopic  re- 
search, with  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  organs.  Kather  the  study  of  pathological  anat- 
omy at  the  medical  school  than  none  at  all ;  but  better 
far  its  study  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  in- 
structor. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  claimed  my  position  is  de- 
fective, for  there  should  be  a  more  definite  expression 
as  to  what  is  considered  the  province  and  limit  of  this 
branch  of  study.  Briefly  then,  pathological  anatomy 
takes  cognizance  of  all  alterations  in  the  economy, 
whether  they  are  the  cause  or  effect  of  disease.  It 
should  tell  us  which  are  the  elements  in  organs,  that 
are  attacked,  what  transformations  of  form,  volume, 
consistence,  or  composition  they  undergo.  Even  here 
its  province  does  not  cease.  By  comparing  a  large 
number  of  similar  lesions  of  different  degrees,  we  have 
presented  the  complete  cycle  of  morbid  transformations, 
in  taking  each  organ  in  a  condition  of  health  and  fol- 
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lowing  out  all  the  alterations  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
even  to  the  extreme  phase,  and  then  the  return  to  a 
normal  state  if  such  return  be  possible;  at  the  same 
time  it  should  indicate  what  changes  are  permanent 
after  the  cure. 

Under  this  aspect  pathological  anatomy  is  allied  to 
pathological  physiology  by  the  same  relations  that 
anatomy  is  to  physiology.  As  anatomy  studies  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  phys- 
iology the  action  of  organs,  so  does  pathological  anat- 
omy study  the  cadaver  or  the  resultant  of  disease, 
and  pathological  physiology  the  manner  in  which  the 
diseased  portions  performed  their  functions:  or  in  other 
words  shows  us  how  the  lesions  are  allied  to  each  other 
and  how  they  trouble  the  normal  functions  of  organs. 

With  a  ])rovince  and  duty  so  broad,  it  would  seem 
that  the  necessity  for  its  cultivation  would  be  univer- 
sally recognized.  Yet  there  always  have  been  and  still 
are  ardent  adversaries:  minds  which  cannot  bind  them- 
selves to  study  realities,  which  cannot  permit  facts  to 
present  any  obstacles  to  their  speculative  abstractions. 
As  ultra  vitalises,  they  see  nothing  but  morbid  func- 
tion, and  take  no  cognizance  of  the  suffering  organ ;  or 
again  they  seek  to  depreciate  it,  in  alleging  that  it  es- 
tablishes only  effects  or  results  of  disease.  While  this 
is  often  true,  yet  have  not  these  very  effects  their  im- 
portance ?  And  from  these  lesions  carefully  studied  in 
their  different  states,  may  we  not  deduce  the  successive 
phases  of  the  malady  ?  Sometimes,  indeed,  determine 
the  origin  and  nature  ?  And  does  it  not  become  often 
possible  so  to  explain  the  symptoms,  and  draw  from 
them  practical  deductions  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  % 
Yes :  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  a  half  century  of 
studies  in  pathological  anatomy  has  made  greater 
progress  in  medicine,  than  ten,  fifteen  centuries  of  spec- 
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ulation  upon  the  nature  of  diseases,  considered  at  one 
time  as  atonic,  and  at  another  as  excess  of  action.  I 
affirm  that  without  its  study  there  is  no  possible  verifi- 
cation of  opinion,  no  means  of  rectifying  one  which  is 
erroneous.  It  constitutes  the  surest  foundation  of  ex- 
perience, in  confirming  the  physician  in  his  apprecia- 
tions, if  they  are  justified  ;  or  in  correcting,  if  the  results 
show  him  in  the  wrong.  To-day,  the  most  obscure 
affections  are  those  in  which  the  anatomical  lesions  are 
least  known,  or  even  completely  ignored. 

Without  the  aid  of  morbid  anatomy  joined  to  clin- 
ical observation,  what  would  be  our  diagnosis  of  a 
great  number  of  diseases?  Percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion would  not  be  recognized,  or  at  least  the  phenom- 
ena, obtained  by  these  important  aids  of  diagnosis, 
would  be  only  doubtful  signs ;  the  same  as  oppression, 
pain,  cough,  &c.  The  simple  recital  of  some  of  the 
principal  lesions,  the  history  of  which  has  thus  been  es- 
tablished, niay  not  be  profitless.  How,  without  it,  could 
simple  bronchitis  be  distinguished  from  tubercular?  It 
teaches  to  recognize  cancer  from  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  having,  as  they  do,  many  analogies  in  symp- 
toms, the  one  of  which  is  however,  often  curable,  and  the 
other  always  mortal.  It  teaches,  also,  how  tubercles  are 
curable  in  their  first  period,  and  in  their  ulterior  phases. 
In  revealing  the  alterations  of  the  kidney  in  Bright's 
disease,  pathological  anatomy  has  lighted  up  the  causes 
of  several  forms  of  general  dropsies,  and  conducted  to 
more  rational  therapeutics.  The  knowledge  of  venous 
obstructions  explains  the  mechanism  of  local  dropsies. 
The  discovery  of  blood-clots  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
reveals  the  cause  of  certain  sudden  deaths.  Arterial 
emboli  often  explain  local  gangrene,  as  also  venous 
emboli  and  thrombi  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  give  the 
key  to  those  sudden  oppressions,  often  mortal,  and  until 
this  discovery,  not  understood. 
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Great  as  are  the  benefits  it  daily  renders  to  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  they  are  equally  so  to  the  practice  of 
the  art,  constituting  one  of  ics  most  precious  resources. 
A  certain  malady  may,  to  the  vitalist,  seem  only  an  en- 
teralgia  with  trouble  of  assimilation;  but  the  practi- 
tioner who  seeks  to  penetrate  the  cause,  will  recognize 
by  the  rectal  touch,  cancer  of  the  intestine.  Another, 
following  the  Hippocratic  course,  will  diagnose  a  nerv- 
ous dyspnea,  while  the  anatomo-pathologist  readily  dis- 
covers pleuritic  effusion.  Indeed,  what  are  all  our  aids 
of  examination,  such  as  the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngo- 
scope, endoscope,  but  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy 
upon  the  living  organism  ? 

Again,  how  often  do  we  suppose  our  remedies  cured 
a  patient,  when  some  accident  has  demonstrated  we 
were  entirely  wrong?  The  individual  has  perhaps  died 
suddenly  from  some  other  cause,  and  on  examination 
the  effect  we  have  attributed  to  our  treatment  has  evi- 
dently resulted  from  natural  causes.  Or  how  frequently 
has  it  been  shown  that  mere  symptoms  are  deceptive, 
and  that  a  supposed  inflammation  is  in  truth  no  inflam- 
mation at  all  ?  Investigations  carried  out  in  this  manner, 
with  a  true  spirit,  will  lead  us  to  criticize  carefully  our 
remedies;  not,  as  some  assert,  induce  timidity,  but  rather 
show  the  fallacy  of  violent  measures  to  cut  short  or 
suppress  disease,  when  its  positive  detection  is  liable  to 
so  many  fallacies. 

Still,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  pathological 
anatomy,  considered  either  as  a  base  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, or  as  a  resource  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  art  of  medicine,  has  its  limits,  and  we  should  not 
demand  of  it  what  it  cannot  render.  We  cannot  say 
there  is  lesion,  whenever  there  is  sickness,  or  suffering, 
or  functional  trouble ;  or  that  each  morbid  symptom 
has  for  its  correlation  an  anatomical  alteration.  The 
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material  cause  of  a  functional  trouble,  may,  as  in  the 
case  of  impure  air,  be  wholly  without  the  organism. 
Restore  pure  air,  and  the  disease  is  cured. 

It  often  happens,  too,  that  when  the  most  palpable 
material  lesions  are  established,  they  do  not  reveal  what 
may  be  really  desirable  to  know  of  the  disease ;  and 
though  they  may  explain  certain  functional  troubles 
observed  during  life,  at  other  times  we  are  left  in  un- 
certainty, or  have  at  best  but  imperfect  notions  of  the 
different  acts  in  the  pathological  drama.  Or,  again, 
the  lesion  we  find,  may  be,  as  in  the  ulceration  of 
typhoid  fever,  but  an  effect  of  the  disease.  But  has  not 
this  resultant  of  a  morbid  act  in  the  organism  any  prac- 
tical value  ?  Neglecting  an  effect,  we  may  have  the 
awakening  of  a  new  trouble,  in  perforation  of  the  in- 
testine. Sometimes  the  organic  trouble  ceases,  while 
the  lesion,  the  effect  of  such  trouble,  remains.  Yet  it 
is  none  the  less  a  disease.  Fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus 
are  the  morbid  products  of  a  physiological  act  which 
ceases  at  middle  age.  While  the  fibroid  growth  may 
not  therefore  increase,  still,  it  is  a  foreign  body,  having 
its  importance  in  the  future  working  of  the  economy. 
A  calculus  forms  in  the  bladder,  as  a  result  of  an  alter- 
ation in  the  constituent  properties  of  the  urine.  The 
urine  may  become  normal,  still  the  calculus  remains, 
and  becomes  thus  the  essential  cause  of  disease. 

Still  there  are  morbid  states  and  pathological  acts,  of 
which  corresponding  organic  modifications  are  inappre- 
ciable. Pathological  anatomy  cannot  inform  us  what 
constitutes  the  herpetic,  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis; 
nor  can  it  tell  us  by  what  mechanism  or  physical  act, 
the  fluxion  which  exists  to-day  in  the  knee,  shall  disap- 
pear, to  re-appear  to-morrow  with  the  same  characters 
in  the  shoulder  or  elbow.  These  and  many  other  in- 
stances which  might  be  multiplied,  show  us  that  there 
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are  living  forces  in  the  economy  which  escape  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  pathological  anatomist.  We  are  forced 
to  admit  the  influence  of  the  vital  principle,  with  its 
intellectual  and  moral  manifestations.  This  is  not  of 
the  domain  of  physical  science,  but  our  researches  must 
always  reach  this  impassable  limit.  In  the  condition 
of  disease  as  in  that  of  health,  there  are  troubles  of  the 
living  economy  of  which  the  natural  sciences  can  give 
no  explanation. 

But  granting  the  vital  principle,  with  its  modifica- 
tions from  moral  and  mental  conditions,  and  also 
troubles  from  functional  causes  independent  of  anatom- 
ical lesions,  shall  we  not  therefore  study  where  such 
lesions  are  incontestable  ?  Besides,  who  shall  say  that 
in  a  number  of  diseases,  where  anatomical  researches 
have  not  to  this  time  established  a  lesion,  we  shall  not 
yet  find  intimate  modifications  of  structure,  which  may, 
owing  to  our  imperfect  methods  of  study,  have  thus 
far  escaped  our  observation  ?  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  in  this  connection  the  train  of  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  remain  obscure  in  their  changes 
and  results,  from  the  want  of  proper  means  of  study 
of  this  most  delicate  of  all  the  structures. 

Thus  far  the  considerations  adduced,  have  related  to 
the  necessity  of  the  culture  of  pathological  anatomy, 
and  the  addition  it  contributes  to  the  sum  of  positive 
knowledge  in  the  daily  experiences  of  the  physician. 
There  is,  however,  in  its  historical  aspect  a  broader  field 
of  view,  wherein  the  changes  it  has  wrought,  and  the 
influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the  other  departments 
of  medicine  can  be  better  appreciated.  From  a  mere 
personal  standpoint,  one  cannot  conipi  ehend  the  results 
it  has  accomplished,  nor  realize  the  vast  progress  its 
study  has  given  towards  placing  medicine  in  the  rank 
of  a  science.    We  who  enjoy  the  benefits  arising  from 
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its  study,  who  receive  as  axioms  the  truths  it  has 
established,  knowing  of  them  no  doubt  nor  wavering, 
cannot  without  this  survey,  realize  the  uncertainty  and 
ahaos  which  till  its  study  hung  over  the  medical  world. 

As  in  history,  he  who  attempts  to  write  of  current 
events,  or  in  biography  of  immediate  actors,  fails  in  the 
former  to  appreciate  their  true  philosophy,  or  in  the 
latter  to  realize  the  harmonious  workings  of  character, 
from  too  immediate  contact  with  such  events  and  char- 
acters ;  magnifying  the  one  with  undue  importance,  or 
belittling  some  trait  which  is  allied  to  the  inner  springs 
of  character:  or  again,  as  the  dweller  on  the  plain, 
knows  not  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the  landscape, 
familiar  to  those  upon  the  lofty  height,  being  wholly 
absorbed  with  immediate  objects  ;  so  must  we  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  scope  and  influence  of  pathological 
anatomy  upon  the  progress  of  medicine,  cast  aside 
immediate  impressions,  and  seek  that  time  when  medi- 
cine groped  without  its  teachings,  and  when  the  inge- 
nuity of  speculation,  replaced  the  toil  of  observation. 
Fortunately  the  dividing  line  is  marked  and  decided. 
Pathological  anatomy  is   the  younger  sister  in  the 
department  of  medicine.    Scarce  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  its  claims  were  definitely  established,  and  we  could 
appropriately  recognize  on  this  occasion,  the  centennial 
of  the  death  of  its  great  founder.    Not  that  medicine 
as  a  science  did  not  exist  before  the  study  of  pathologi- 
cal anatomy,  since  we  presuppose  its  existence  by  estab- 
lishing the  influence  which  it  has  exercised.  Theoreti- 
cally speaking,  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  that  the  sci- 
ence could  have  been  so  called  when  it  ignored  the  laws 
of  organic  development,  vices  of  conformation,  the 
reproduction  of  injured  parts,  the  formation  of  tissues, 
analogous  and  heterologous  to  the  natural,  the  existence 
of  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels,  the  mechanism  of  the 
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circulation,  respiration,  secretions,  &c.  Yet  historically 
this  is  true.  Without  pathological  anatomy,  and  even 
before  its  study,  medicine  existed  and  showed  remarka- 
ble results.  Its  scientific  relations,  however,  were  wholly 
occupied  with  diseases  in  their  external  appearance,  in 
the  study  of  their  physiognomy.  It  was  the  period  of 
direct,  visible  observation,  when  the  tableaux  of  symp- 
toms shone  in  all  their  brightness  ;  a  brightness  with- 
out penetration,  which  would  substitute  the  glare  and 
glitter  of  the  surface  for  hidden  wealth,  unsought  and 
so  unrevealed.  The  advent  of  a  new  period  was  an- 
nounced by  the  study  of  the  concealed  or  internal  phen- 
omena of  disease.  Such  progress,  however,  does  not, 
prove  the  inutility  of  pathological  anatomy,  but  rather 
that  our  science  is  not  a  dogma  ;  that  it  was  not  born, 
grown  and  developed  in  a  day ;  that,  too,  like  the  or- 
ganic being,  the  phases  of  which  it  studies,  it  admits 
of  evolutions  in  its  growth,  even  though  the  lapse  be 
centuries.  Still  a  review  of  the  progress  of  medicine 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  strikes  us  pain- 
fully to  see  what  obstacles  routine,  prejudice,  and  espe- 
cially the  pride  of  systems  oppose ;  here  it  may  be  by 
inertia,  there  by  active  violence,  the  establishment  of 
correct  principles.  Physiology  scarcely  makes  a  con- 
quest, ere  it  is  turned  into  ridicule  to  be  forgotten,  or 
used  it  may  be  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  around 
which  to  concentrate  all  pathology,  without  inquiring 
whether  previous  discoveries  did  not  contradict  the 
hastily  drawn  conclusions,  or  thinking  if  one  point  is 
illuminated,  many  others  must  still  remain  in  obscurity. 
Thus  at  one  time  chemistry  was  invoked  to  explain  all ; 
at  another  mechanism,  or  possibly  vitalism.  Or  again 
it  was  irritability,  or  it  may  be  stimulation,  and  even  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  through  Broussais,  the 
dogma  of  irritation.    It  was  only  when  the  pure  and 
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solid  experimental  method,  which  seeking  after  truth, 
did  not  hasten  to  enunciate  laws,  but  was  content  to 
record  facts,  drawing  later  from  them  established  prin- 
ciples, was  accepted  as  the  basis  of  scientific  research, 
that  pathological  anatomy  took  its  inception.  This 
change  was  by  no  means  instantaneous.    The  mind 
like  the  body  requires  cycles  for  its  evolution,  and  the 
germs  of  a  principle  are  traced  far  back  of  its  full 
development.     In  reviewing  then,  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  earlier  and  middle  parts  of  the  last  century 
we  find  it  markedly  skeptical  and  materialistic ;  elements, 
both  of  which  are  absolutely  essential  for  scientific 
growth.    The  human  mind  was  heartily  sick  of  the 
vague  and  profitless   speculation    upon  generalities. 
Though,  through  the  labors  of  Morgagni,  this  branch 
of  study  took  at  one  step  its  scientific  relations,  still 
the  student  can  see  a  slow,  but  sure  shaping  for  this 
method  of  study.    Bacon  and  Descartes,  each  in  their 
respective  spheres  had  revolutionized   the  world  of 
thought.    The  former  taking  for  guide  in  the  study  of 
natural  science,  observation,  experimentation,  and  induc- 
tion, traced  the  method  which  assured  immense  pro- 
gress to  the  natural  sciences,  conducting  Harvey,  Gal- 
vani  and  Newton  to  their  splendid  discoveries :  while 
the  latter,  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  abstract 
science,  no  less  effectually  broke  the  shackles  which  the 
force  of  ages  had  riveted  on  the  mind,  by  admitting  noth- 
ing except  what  was  demonstrated  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 

To  Morgagni,  of  Italy,  then,  belongs  the  credit,  but 
little  more  than  a  century  since,  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  scientific  pathological  anatomy.  While  in  the 
writings  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  teachers, 
Malpighii,  Albertini,  and  Valsalva,  we  notice  the  glim- 
merings of  the  truth  soon  to  be  established  by  him,  yet 
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he  it  wa«,  who  by  patieiit  toil  demonstrated  the  clinical 
relations  of  disease  with  their  precise  appearances  after 
death.  His  life  is  a  remarkable  example  of  brilliant 
genius  and  untiring  perseverance  which  ripened  in  the 
wisdom  of  maturity.  What  a  lesson  to  the  sunshine 
workers  of  our  profession  ! 

While  yet  a  youth  he  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
illustrious  savans  who  were  his  teachers.    A  doctor  in 
medicine  and  philosophy  at  nineteen,  he  became  prosec- 
tor to  Valsalva,  and  filled  the  chair  during  the  absence 
of  his  principal.    When  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
published  his  work,  u  Adversaria  Anatomica,"  and  so 
placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  among  anatomists. 
Far  from  being  elated  with  his  precocious  success,  he 
did  not  cease  to  instruct  himself.    Though  occupied 
ardently  with  comparative  anatomy  and  chemistry,  he 
did  not  in  the  mean  time  neglect  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine.   When  too,  we  consider  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  disposed  of  by  Morgagni,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  he  showed  in  burying  those  treasures 
during  all  his  long  career,  in  order  not  to.  give  them  to 
the  public  until  he  arrived  at  an  advanced  age,  being 
almost  an  octogenarian.    His  immortal  work  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  "  On  the  Seat  and  Causes  of 
Diseases,"  is  based  upon  the  examination  of  more  than 
six  hundred  cadaver;  a  number,  considerable  at  all 
times,  enormous  for  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived.  He 
joined  to  his  own  materials  those  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  by  Valsalva,  and  those  that  he  found 
in  his  manuscripts.    But  all  the  documents  the  works 
of  his  predecessors  furnished,  and  even  those  of  his 
master,  lose  in  their  importance,  and  disappear,  before 
the  extent  of  his  own  researches.     For  the  first  time  is 
seen  a  man  grave  and  severe,  separating  himself  from 
the  anatomo-pathologists  of  the  times,  who  were  always 
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seeking  for  the  wonderful,  and  occupying  himself  with  the 
most  elementary  questions.  His  anatomical  descrip- 
tions are  made  with  an  exactitude  unknown  up  to  his 
time.  As  often  as  the  documents  he  possesses  permits, 
he  confronts  the  symptoms  observed  during  life  with 
the  results  of  post  mortem  examinations.  He  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  generalities,  and  confined  himself  to 
the  recital  of  facts.  And  may  we  not  wonder  that  the 
founder  of  scientific  pathological  anatomy  did  so  much 
with  so  great  impartiality.  No  higher  compliment  can 
be  paid  to  his  memory,  than  the  words  of  Cruveilhier, 
applying  to  him  the  cognomen  of  his  great  cotempo- 
rary,  "  Haller  of  pathological  anatomy." 

It  is  not  proposed  in  the  limits  of  a  discourse,  to  re- 
cite the  progress  made  in  the  study  of  pathological 
anatomy  from  Morgagni  onward.  Yet  historically  it 
has  a  great  interest.  How  its  study,  passing  from  Italy 
beyond  the  Alps,  found  a  ready  acceptance  in  the  med- 
ical mind  from  the  experimental  bias  at  the  time  given 
by  Haller  to  physiological  studies.  Holland,  then  as 
celebrated  for  her  scholars,  as  she  had  been  for  the  nur- 
ture and  the  growth  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  cherished  the  infancy  of  the  science  during 
the  stormy  days  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  early 
wars  of  Napoleon.  And  when  at  length,  after  a  series 
of  wars  running  through  a  whole  generat ion, :  France, 
though  humbled,  yet  masculine  from  the  hardihood  of 
her  efforts,  again  sought  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  an  em- 
ulation for  scientific  studies,  and  employment  for  her 
genius,  we  find  coming  forth  that  wonderful  school  of 
pathologists,  whose  labors  and  writings  have  been  the 
admiration  and  study  of  most  of  those  before  me ;  very 
household  gods  to  the  plodding  worker  in  this  field  of 
research.  The  names  of  Desault,  Bichat,  Corvis&rt, 
Dupuytren,  Cruveilhier,  Andral,  Louis,  &c,  occur  at 
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once  as  examples  of  this  untiring  and  persevering 
school.  England,  though  later  in  the  field,  was  not  in 
different  to  the  impulse,  and  her  literature  shows  many 
noble  proofs  of  pains-taking  and  careful  research. 

While,  however,  it  may  not  be  permitted  to  follow 
out,  step  by  step,  the  progress  made  in  pathological  re- 
searches, still,  it  is  appropriate  to  study  the  influence 
which  its  active  cultivation  exercised  upon  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  also  the  impress,  still  distinct,  with  which 
previous  systems  in  turn  biased  the  direction  and  char- 
acter of  investigations. 

The  cultivation  of  pathological  anatomy  represents, 
in  the  history  of  medicine,  its  logical  development  as  a 
science.  Though  its  rise  was,  as  we  have  said,  by  no 
means  sudden  and  unpremeditated,  but  due  to  the  spirit 
of  experimentation  which  arose  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, still  up  to  this  period,  observation  was  confined 
almost  wholly  to  external  phenomena,  visible  to  the 
eye.  Pathological  anatomy  opened  the  study  of  inner 
parts,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  the  brilliant  symp- 
tomatology of  Hippocrates  a  scientific  basis,  which  the 
dogmatism  and  empiricism  arising  from  partial  systems 
had  failed  to  contribute.  Indeed,  looking  to  the  past 
with  the  light  now  afforded,  it  was  these  premature 
efforts  to  construct  systems,  which  for  so  many  centu- 
ries kept  medicine  debased  in  its  scientific  relations.  If 
the  reserve  of  Hippocrates  had  not  been  discarded  by 
his  successors ;  if  for  the  rational  and  experimental  ba- 
sis upon  which  he  fixed  the  art  of  medicine,  they  had 
not  substituted  the  premature  attempts  of  a  scientific 
organization,  then  impracticable,  perhaps  the  destinies 
of  medicine,  better  favored,  would  have  been  spared  the 
immense  detour,  and  the  long  parenthesis  of  twenty- 
two  centuries  before  reaching  Morgagni ;  floating,  with- 
out cessation,  during  this  long  interval  between  in- 
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complete  and  fallacious  observation  ;  between  the  Hip- 
pocratic  doctrine,  continued  by  tradition  but  obscured 
by  systems,  good  perhaps,  but  insufficient,  and  the  at- 
tempts at  scientific  organization  even  worse,  because  of 
their  arbitrary  character.  To  the  premature  efforts  at 
systemization,  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  discoveries 
were  nugatory  and  profitless,  since  they  failed  to  con- 
form to  the  reigning  hypothesis. 

While  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy  contribu- 
ted much  to  the  position  of  medicine  as  a  science,  its 
influence  was  no  less  marked  in  giving  renewed  im- 
pulse, and  harmonizing  previous  labors  in  the  different 
departments  of  medicine.  Acting  as  a  central  study, 
around  which  grouped,  irresistibly,  facts  from  other  de- 
partments, it  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  observers. 
Previously  each  arm  of  medical  science,  isolated  in 
its  speciality,  had,  for  others,  only  distant  relations. 
Anatomy,  for  example,  had  scarcely  any  alliance  with 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  Physiology  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  stranger  to  the  other  two.  While  they  might 
be  called  pieces  of  a  grand  whole,  their  relation  was 
that  of  juxtaposition  rather  than  combination. 

Not  less  evident  also  was  its  effect  upon  the  natural 
sciences ;  for  as  soon  as  some  of  the  laws  of  abnormal 
development  were  discovered,  it  was  recognized  that 
these  should  be  studied  in  the  immense  sphere  of  their 
activity.  Such  study  alone,  by  an  elevated  generaliza- 
tion, could  start  from  the  quiet  contemplation  of  phe- 
nomena, and  extend  the  application  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
creation,  in  discovering  the  laws  which  preside  in  all 
vital  irregularities.  This  generalization  of  principles 
brought  in  closer  alliance  the  different  branches  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  these,  in  turn,  acquiring  extent  by  researches, 
and  unity  by  analogy,  became  animated  by  a  new  phil- 
osophic spirit.    There  seemed  to  have  been  something 
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which  acted  as  a  germ  to  this  common  fusion  and  fruit- 
ful renovation.  That  germ  was  that  it  compelled  the 
examination  of  nature  herself  for  supposed  facts ;  and 
we  find  the  literature  of  the  period,  when  these  re- 
searches were  the  most  active,  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  such  discoveries.  Few  works  were  published 
but  were  inspired  by  such  researches,  and  few  authors 
but  were  compelled  to  discuss  and  analyze  them.  Path- 
ological anatomy  became  thus  another  link  in  the 
fusion  of  the  sciences ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  it  har- 
monized medical  observations,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
the  common  union  of  all  biological  studies. 

So  too,  was  its  influence  happy  in  harmonizing  and 
establishing  many  isolated  truths  of  the  ancients :  truths 
which  long  observation  and  experience  had  established, 
but  which  lacking  a  common  bond  of  unity,  had  floated 
with  the  caprices  of  dominant  systems,  and  lost  to  a 
great  degree  their  significance  and  their  force.  Organic 
studies  then,  by  establishing  an  alliance  between  tradi- 
tion and  new  discoveries,  and  making  of  modern  medicine 
a  science,  which  disregarded  nothing  in  its  past  annals, 
which  sought  truth  through  all  systems,  but  which,  pro- 
gressive since  it  had  experimentation  for  guide,  served 
as  an  active  principle  to  renew  quietly  all  parts,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  disturbing  the  unity;  differing 
widely  in  this  respect  from  all  past  systems,  which 
from  exclusive  immobility  could  neither  allow  addition 
nor  subtraction. 

Another  result  emanating  from  organic  studies,  was 
that  it  enlarged  and  is  enlarging  the  field  of  experi- 
mentation. Previous  to  their  cultivation  this  method 
of  investigation  had  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
verification  of  normal  acts  in  the  economy.  The  first 
impulse  was  to  increase  studies  of  this  nature,  but  we 
soon  find  the  disposition  apparent  to  imitate  artificially 
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phenomena,  of  which  physiological  acts  gave  no  ex- 
planation. Art  attempted  to  a  certain  point  to  group 
all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  requisite  to  study 
a  given  tact ;  for  to  wait  upon  the  manifestations  of  na- 
ture alone,  would  ill  satisfy  the  impatience  of  eager 
investigation.  Nature  rarely  arranges  them  in  an  order 
suited  to  the  necessities  of  our  mental  capacities,  and 
though  she  follows  in  her  works  a  regular  and  deter- 
minate march,  this  path  is  oftentimes  followed  so  slowly, 
and  by  so  many  circuits,  that  the  observer  does  not 
seize  the  relations  of  phenomena  so  distant  from  each 
other ;  or  it  may  be  when  the  phenomena  arrive  with- 
out previous  intimation  to  the  observer,  he  is  taken  un- 
awares, or  ill  prepared  for  their  examination ;  though 
the  intelligence  is  competent  when  he  can  govern  such 
conditions.  Experimentation  then,  to  a  great  degree 
suggested  by  pathological  anatomy,  has  since  been  most 
assiduously  cultivated,  and  we  find  in  all  the  large 
centres  of  medical  instruction  special  facilities  for  its 
encouragement,  and  the  dissemination  of  its  teachings. 

There  is  still  another  interesting  feature  connected 
with  the  development  of  pathological  studies.  How- 
ever much  it  materially  aided  the  scientific  status  of 
medicine,  may  have  stimulated  research  in  other  depart- 
ments, and  enlarged  the  field  of  experimentation,  it  was 
itself  fettered  by  traditions  of  the  past,  and  must  needs 
pass  by  turns,  modified  it  is  true  by  its  own  reflected 
light,  through  the  different  systems  which  had  for  so 
long  a  period  governed  medical  thought.  These  sys- 
tems, no  matter  what  for  the  moment  was  the  accepted 
belief,  were  always  based  upon  the  primary  notions 
either  of  solidism,  humoralism  or  vitalism.  Nor  was 
it  strange  that  in  organic  studies  it  should  follow  a  sim- 
ilar cycle.  For  the  attention  of  anatomo-pathologists 
was  first  naturally  directed  to  those  alterations,  surgi- 
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cal  in  character,  because  external,  having  reference  to 
the  changes  of  form,  volume  and  relations  of  organs : 
when  observation  was  directed  internally,  it  was  only 
to  such  lesions  as  were  striking  and  extraordinary,  as 
cancerous  tumors,  biliary  or  vesical  calculi.  Investi- 
gation was  prompted  to  determine  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease. Solid  ism  was  then  the  first  fruit  of  the  study 
of  pathological  anatomy,  and  marked  the  period  of 
Morgagni  in  pathology,  and  Haller  in  physiology ;  the 
latter  carrying  the  idea  to  the  extent,  that  he  expected 
to  find  the  cause  of  organic  formations  in  the  solids  of 
the  embryo.  It  continued  through  the  century  to 
Laennec  and  Dupuytren,  forming  as  they  did  a  nosolog- 
ical classification  upon  this  theory.  Bichat,  it  is  true 
made  an  advanced  step,  in  studying  not  the  diseased  or- 
gans, but  rather  their  component  tissues ;  and  while  he 
and  later  writers  recognize  to  a  degree  the  importance 
of  the  liquids,  still  the  study  of  alterations  of  the  solids, 
was  more  or  less  the  principal  end  of  science.  We 
can  then  safely  assert  that  pathological  anatomy  at  its 
commencement  was  wholly  solidist. 

Investigation  could  not  long  remain  satisfied  with 
such  barren  results.  The  cause  of  disease  must  also  be 
determined  and  for  this  purpose  the  fluids  as  well  as 
the  solids  were  to  be  examined.  Andral,  in  1825,  gave 
an  undoubted  impulse  to  this  direction  of  study.  His 
"Clinique  Medicals"  is  a  work  of  science  and  con- 
science, to  which  medicine  is  indebted  for  many  new 
truths,  and  the  revival  of  many  forgotten  precepts  from 
classical  antiquity.  A  few  years  later,  another  eminent 
pathologist  wrote  :  "  The  more  we  study  diseases,  the 
more  we  attempt  to  determine  their  immediate  seat, 
the  more  we  are  forced  to  regard  the  liquids  as  the 
vehicle  of  many  morbid  causes."  The  insufficiency  of 
the  solids,  then  led  to  the  study  of  the  liquids,  as  the* 
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insufficiency  of  the  seat  led  to  the  study  of  the  cause. 
The  march  of  every  science  is  the  same.  There  is  a  pro- 
gressive law  of  doctrines,  and  morbid  anatomy  could 
only  reach  its  position  in  pathology,  by  traversing  the 
grand  systematic  ideas  which  had  ever  been  upon  the 
medical  horizon.  From  humoralism,  to  complete  the 
circle,  the  step  was  but  short  to  vitalism.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  vitalism  of  the  ancients,  which  in  its  ex- 
clusiveness  ignored  all  other  causes;  nor  was  it  a^ain 
the  superstitious  vitalism  of  Van-Helmont,  or  the  theo- 
logical of  Stahl ;  but  a  renewed  vitalism,  founded  on 
bases  which  recognized  not  only  the  attendants  of 
solids  and  liquids,  but  also  the  modifications  of  forces ; 
and  which  recognizing  the  analogies  with  the  general 
forces  of  nature,  proclaimed  also  their  differences.  It 
was  not  a  vitalism  depending  upon  external  influences, 
but  of  the  organism  itself,  interwoven  with  every  or- 
gan  and  tissue.  Vitalism,  thus  understood,  was  the 
legitimate  expression  of  that  period  of  the  study  of 
morbid  anatomy  when  unaided  vision  and  chemical 
analysis  had  exhausted  research,  and  when  vast  orders 
of  morbid  phenomena  must  be  ascribed  to  vital  force. 
"  It  took  cognizance  of  everything  specific,  peculiar,  or 
proper  to  the  living  being  ;  of  everything  which  not 
being  discovered  by  the  sight,  nor  the  touch,  nor  any 
external  sense,  is  not  directly  observable.  It  consisted 
in  the  study  and  acquaintance  of  the  acts  and  condi- 
tions of  the  forces  which  work  in  the  individual  sleep- 
ing or  waking  ;  which  characterize  his  individuality  in 
the  thousand  and  one  modifications  of  race,  of  consti- 
tution, of  temperament,  of  idiosyncrasies  ;  in  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  diseases,  not  less  than  in  their  period- 
icity, which  it  governs  by  a  pre-established  harmony.'1 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  by  what 
a  long  and  painful  route  anatomo-pathologists  confirm 
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the  aphorism  of  Hipprocrates.  "That  we  must  consider 
in  man,  not  only  the  solids  and  liquids,  but  especially 
the  active  powers,  or  that  which  gave  them  movement." 
Commencing  then  in  solidism,  organic  science  finished 
with  vitalism,  while  Hipprocrates,  commencing  in  vital- 
ism ended  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  associating 
organic  study,  proving  at  once  the  failure  of  any  indi- 
vidual theory,  and  the  necessity  of  reciprocal  influence. 

For  a  period  of  forty  years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  France  maintained  a  pre-emi- 
nence for  labors  and  researches  in  pathological  anatomy, 
and  the  literature  of  the  subject  during  that  whole  period 
can  be  consulted  best  among  writers  of  that  country. 
All  that  patient  toil,  clinical  obseiution,  and  chemical 
analysis  could  demonstrate,  was  chiefly  elucidated  by 
them.  Who  that  has  read  the  classic  productions  of 
Bichat,  Laennec,  Andral  and  Cruveilhier,  but  will 
cheerfully  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the 
profession  owe  to  their  works  of  toil  and  genius  ?  With 
them  pathological  anatomy  completed  its  first  era. 
Vast  as  were  the  accumulation  of  facts,  philosophical 
and  accurate  as  were  their  deductions,  still  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  the  study  presented  little  more 
claims  for  scientific  recognition,  than  did  that  of  as- 
tronomy when  Galileo  made  use  of  the  telescope  ;  for  in 
neither  had  the  inner  laws  of  force  and  motion  been 
developed.  Unaided  vision  had  to  this  time  wrought 
both  in  healthy  and  morbid  tissue  all  that  could  be  ac- 
complished. It  was  reserved  for  another  people  to 
bring  to  the  aid  of  investigation,  mechanical  appli- 
ances, and  a  philosophic  spirit  of  research,  which  to-day 
makes  histological  pathology  rank  high  in  the  pyramid 
of  science.  The  German  mind  was  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  class  of  labor  which  devolved  upon  it.  The  bril- 
liancy and  eclat  of  the  subject,  its  precise  clinical 
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relations  and  large  generalizations,  had  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  French.  Minute  and  patient  toll 
must  replace  striking  clinical  demonstration.  Order, 
method,  analysis,  must  come  forth  from  the  chaotic 
mass  which  artificial  aid  brought  to  bear  upon  its  study. 
In  a  word,  another  era  was  opening.  Previous  to  the 
cultivation  of  pathological  anatomy,  the  theories  of  the 
laboratory  explained  the  seat  and  causes  of  diseases ; 
subsequent  to  Morgagni,  and  up  to  the  period  to  which 
we  refer,  clinical  observation  had  completed  her  almost 
perfect  work.  For  who  shall  describe  with  greater  ac- 
curacy and  fidelity  than  Andral  and  Cruveilhier  ?  Who 
more  methodically  than  Louis  \  How  much  advance 
upon  the  auscultation  of  Laennec,  the  percussion  of 
Piorry,  the  cardiac  murmurs  of  Bouilland  I  Bichat  had 
carried  the  analysis  of  tissue  as  far  as  the  eye  and 
analogy  would  permit.  Modifications  of  situation,  of 
dimension,  of  weight,  of  form,  of  color,  consistences,  in- 
ternal and  external  aspect,  constituted  under  such  con- 
ditions the  limit  of  the  study.  Though  such  modifica- 
tions are  of  extreme  importance,  yet  they  cannot  reveal 
the  profound  microscopic  and  chemical  alterations,  com- 
prised in  the  texture,  structure,  and  composition  of 
parts.  Its  study  must  again  return  to  the  laboratory ; 
not  however,  as  before,  for  profitless  speculation,  but  to 
call  the  chemical  and  mechanical  aids  which  would 
carry  investigation  to  its  last  analysis. 

Not  that  our  immediate  predecessors  did  not  vividly 
feel  the  importance  of  such  ultimate  research.  They 
accomplished  with  their  means  all  in  their'  power. 
Even  when  the  microscope  was  introduced  as  a  recog- 
nized aid  to  study,  there  were  physicians  blinded,  it 
may  be  by  prejudice,  or  bewildered  by  the  immense 
number  of  new  details  introduced  into  the  study  of 
pathological  anatomy,  who  declared  that  such  researches 
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were  almost  wholly,  if  not  entirely  worthless.  We 
blush  to  say  that  even  at  the  present  day,  one  may  oc- 
casionally be  heard  to  raise  the  voice  of  ridicule.  And 
yet  is  it  not  closing  one's  eyes  to  the  light?  Is  it  not 
declaring  one's  self  deliberately  unjust  or  notoriously 
ignorant  ?  Pathological  histology  has  had  and  still  has, 
the  same  as  normal  histology,  its  obscurities,  its  fluctua- 
tions, the  necessity  to  retrace  its  steps.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  every  difficult  science  during  its  period  of 
evolution.  But  who  can  deny  that  many  questions  in 
pathological  anatomy  have  been  definitively  illuminated 
by  the  intervention  of  the  microscope  ?  Who  can  deny 
that  this  intervention  has  dissipated  uncertainty  upon 
many  points,  and  contrary  even  to  what  was  formerly 
its  reproach,  rendered  more  simple  and  easy  the  study 
of  numerous  lesions?  Nor  are  they  among  the  rarer 
forms,  but  those  of  daily  occurrence. 

The  microscopic  impulse  spread  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity. Investigators  were  found  on  every  hand,  claim- 
ing through  its  use  to  penetrate  the  utmost  mysteries  of 
nature ;  enunciating  generalizations  and  laws  which 
subsequent  researches  showed  to  be  untenable.  The 
reaction  which  followed,  threw,  for  a  season,  discredit 
on  this  class  of  researches.  In  this,  however,  the  new 
era  presented  no  exception  to  what  experience  and  daily 
observation  point  us  in  the  world  of  business  as  well 
as  that  of  science.  The  establishment  of  any  successful 
enterprize  draws  to  its  labors  all  restless,  fitful  work- 
ers, who,  for  a  season,  give  a  false  glamour  and  obscure 
the  real  progress  of  the  earnest  worker.  While  the 
history  of  microscopic  research  is  cotemporary  and  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  my  auditors,  still  a  concise  review  of 
its  growth  is  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.  The  ardor  for  minute  research  was 
first  noticed  in  the  department  of  physiolgy,  and  the 
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names  of  Schultze,  Purkinje,  Valentin,  Wagner  and 
Muller  should  be  especially  mentioned  for  their  histo- 
logical labors  at  this  period.  In  them,  and  particularly 
in  the  writings  of  Valentin,  we  find  the  first  traces  of 
cell  doctrines,  or  the  recognition  of  cells  as  the  basis  of 
all  organic  forms.  He  does  not,  however  establish  the 
nucleus  as  the  fundamental  expression.  About  1838r 
Schleiden  and  Schwann  were  simultaneously  engaged 
in  studies,  the  former  upon  vegetable,  the  latter  upon 
animal  tissues.  Schleiden  first  described  in  a  clear 
and  definite  way  the  formation  of  cells  in  vegetable 
structure  according  to  a  single  and  uniform  method. 
Schwann  catching  the  unity  of  plan,  applied  it  to  ani- 
mal tissues,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  nucleated  cell 
as  the  elementary  form,  gave  an  individuality  and  vital- 
ity to  the  anatomical  details  then  collected.  He  caught 
the  first  glimpses  of  a  truth,  which,  although  it  then 
needed  verification,  was  soon  to  be  recognized  as  the 
grandest  in  physiological  science.  Though  this  truth 
was  speedily  verified  and  accepted  in  the  physiological 
world,  and  histology  built  upon  it  the  sure  founda- 
tions of  a  science,  pathologists  were  comparatively  slow 
in  grouping  about  this  genesis,  the  many  and  varied 
formations  and  fluids  which  constantly  claimed  their 
attention.  Yet  it  seems  self-evident  that  the  growth  of 
normal  histology,  and  its  relations  to  physiology,  in- 
volved, as  a  necessary  sequence,  the  same  relations  of 
pathological  histology  to  pathological  anatomy.  This 
sequence  now  so  natural,  required  years  to  effect.  The 
first  efforts  in  pathological  histology  were  directed  to 
tlie  study  of  certain  secretions  or  exudations,  and  while 
for  nearly  fifteen  years  great  industry  and  perseverance 
were  shown,  and  many  isolated  facts  collected,  there  was 
no  central  idea  to  guide  or  direct  observation.  It  was 
still  the  principle  of  Bichat  with  reference  to  anatomy  „ 
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studying  disease  by  tissues,  only  carrying  investigation 
far  more  minute  by  the  use  of  microscopic  and  chemi- 
cal aids.  The  writings  of  Gluge,  Hasse,  Vogel,  Wedl, 
though  constantly  mentioning  the  presence  of  the  cell 
in  the  composition  of  morbid  humors  and  tissues,  fail  to 
recognize  the  unity  of  plan  which  had  found  full  ac- 
ceptance in  physiology.  Even  the  grand  and  almost 
incomparable  work  of  Rokitausky,  which,  for  faithful 
description  and  a  generalization  based  upon  the  largest 
experience,  must  ever  make  it  classic,  enters  but  little 
into  the  minute  structure  of  tissue,  or  the  unity  of  the 
great  law  soon  to  absorb  the  pathological  mind. 

We  cannot  of  course  in  our  restricted  limits  trace  the 
collateral  workings  of  this  idea.  While  distinguished 
names  are  noticeable  in  England  and  France;  in  the 
former  Bennett,  Paget,  Todd  and  Bowman,  in  the  latter 
Donne,  Bobin  and  many  others ;  still  the  German  mind, 
then  as  now,  led  in  all  researches  demanding  patient 
toil  and  close  analysis. 

Pathological  histology  had  still  to  overcome  world- 
long  prejudices.  Probably  no  barrier  was  more  in- 
strumental in  retarding  the  recognition  of  the  cell  as 
the  initial  point  in  pathology,  than  the  thraldom  and 
prejudices,  which  systems  had  so  long  wove  around  it. 
Much  of  the  last  century  was  passed  in  arranging  and 
re-arranging  the  classification  of  diseases.  Even  dur- 
ing the  present,  many  leading  minds  have  found  their 
chief  glory  in  creating  a  system  of  pathology,  passing 
from  artificial  to  natural  systems.  None  had,  however, 
constructed  one  which  could  be  termed  scientific,  and 
be  accepted  as  a  basis  by  all  physicians.  Before  a  new 
era  could  be  fully  developed,  an  emancipation  must  be 
attained  from  these  systems,  and  classification  in  disease 
must  not  be  deemed  essential.  Dogmas  in  every  science 
.are  the  same ;  when  established  they  are  the  expression 
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of  general  conviction,  and  become  after  a  time  chains 
which  hinder  the  ulterior  development  of  thought. 
After  years  of  toil  and  labor,  Virchow  comprehended 
this  position.  In  renouncing  all  -attempts  to  create  a 
system,  he  was  disembarrassed  from  the  last  chains  of 
dogmatism.  In  reducing  disease  to  its  cell  life,  he  could 
reject  the  principal  theory  which  governed  science,  ren- 
dering classification  necessary,  viz. :  the  unity  of  diseases ; 
the  idea  that  each  malady,  constituted,  so  to  speak,  a 
being  apart,  a  particular  form  of  existence,  which  pene- 
trated into  the  economy  as  a  foreign  body,  and  which 
should  thus  be  maintained  along  with  the  sound  parts. 
Disease  and  life  are  now  no  longer  regarded  as  two 
things  marching  together;  on  the  contrary,  the  true 
material  existence  is  found  in  the  cells,  the  elements  of 
the  body. 

Fifteen  years  have  not  elapsed  since  Virchow,  in  a 
series  of  lectures  gave  the  results  of  his  studies  to  the 
medical  world,  and  now  the  doctrine  of  cellular  pathol- 
ogy is  universally  regarded  as  the  basis  from  which  all 
morbid  manifestations  must  be  studied.  Later  investi- 
gations have  modified  some  of  the  details  of  Virchow's 
teachings.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  genesis  of  the 
cell  proper,  its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  and 
the  many  and  varied  vital  phenomena  which  originate 
in  it.  Such  differences  of  opinion  in  no  way  invalidate 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  doctrine.  The  dogma 
is  accepted  that  organic  life,  vegetable  or  animal  pre- 
sents as  last  analysis  a  particular  element,  possessing 
always  common  characters,  viz.,  the  cell,  characterized 
by  the  nucleus,  the  nucleolus,  the  contents  and  envelop- 
ing membrane.  The  presence  of  each  of  these  elements 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  living  cell,  and  from  it  all 
tissues  of  the  organism  are  formed.  Virchow  following 
this  accepted  truth  in  relation  to  the  normal  condition 
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of  tissues,  has  shown  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
pathological  productions.  His  words  are,  "  that  every 
pathological  production  has  its  analogy  in  physiological 
formations.  The  elements  of  every  pathological  forma- 
tion resemble  and  may  be  compared  to  normal  elements 
preexisting  in  the  economy." 

Discarding  the  idea  of  the  specific  character  of  cer- 
tain morbid  products,  he  further  says  "we  shall  always 
find  a  physiological  process  resembling  the  march  of 
pathological  neoplasms,  and  admitting  of  similar  classi- 
fication. Certain  pathological  productions  are  com- 
posed exclusively  of  cells,  as  epithelial  tissue ;  or  again, 
those  analogous  to  conjunctive  tissue,  which  besides  the 
cell  elements,  contain  also  more  or  less  conjunctive  tissue; 
or  there  is  a  third  group  of  morbid  tissues,  resembling 
the  higher  order  of  organizations,  as  blood,  muscles, 
nerves,  &c.  Most  morbid  organizations  belong  to  the 
first  two  classes." 

From  considerations  upon  the  structure  of  organiza- 
tions, he  passes  to  that  of  function.  "  Every  living  ele- 
ment of  the  human  body  responds  to  an  excitation  in 
manifesting  its  activity.  This  activity  is  awakened  for 
three  different  reasons :  for  the  performance  of  function, 
of  nourishment,  and  of  increase.  Hence  arise  three 
sorts  of  irritation :  that  which  augments  the  organic  func- 
tion; that  which  accompanies  an  exaggeration  of  nu- 
trition ;  and  that  which  causes  the  formation  of  new 
parts." 

On  the  other  hand  beside  these  inflammatory  processes 
In  which  the  cells  are  active,  Virchow  studies  a  series  of 
alterations  which  he  calls  passive.  In  this  latter  form 
the  elements  may  be  completely  destroyed,  as  in  fatty 
and  amyloid  degenerations,  or  be  deprived  in  a  great 
degree  of  their  activity.  Even  in  these  destructive 
forms  he  demonstrates  physiological  analogies.  The 
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normal  types  of  these  pathological  evolutions,  are  found 
in  the  normal  secretions  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
skin,  in  colostrum,  and  the  corpora  lutea  of  the  ovary. 

Hereafter  the  studies  of  normal  and  pathological  his- 
tology are  indissolubly  connected.    Starting  with  the 
cell  as  a  common  initial  element,  pathology  must  study 
it,  in  its  aberrations,  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  normal  characters.     Simple  as  it  may  seem  in 
principle,  yet  these  aberrations  are  as  infinite  and  varied 
as  are  the  forms  and  intermingling  of  normal  structure. 
Nor  are  these  revelations  made  to  the  indifferent  or  in- 
experienced observer.     To  discover  them  requires,  in 
most  instances,  the  most  delicate  manipulation  and  tact 
in  the  use  of  optical  appliances,  as  well  as  the  many 
chemical  and  physical  accessories  to  prepare  structures 
for  careful  examination.    The  stimulus  for  minute  re- 
search has  carried  mechanical  and  optical  refinements 
to  the  most,  elaborate  scientific  formulas.    Within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  the  "  immersion"  lens,  by 
lessening  very  much  the  refractive  power  of  light  upon 
the  polished  surface  of  the  lens,  has  aided  much  both  in 
illumination,  and  penetrating  power  in  the  examination 
of  objects. 

It  is  this  special  tact  and  education,  together  with  the 
time  requisite  for  the  various  manipulations,  which  have 
thus  far  acted  as  serious  hindrances  to  the  spread  and 
general  acceptance  of  cellular  pathology.  The  want  too 
of  these  has  furnished  the  ready  sneer  for  the  cynics  in 
medicine,  that  one  could  see  whatever  he  pleased, 
since  there  was  no  way  of  verifying  what  was  only 
cognizant  to  the  individual  observer.  It  created,  so 
to  speak,  an  aristocracy  in  this  field  of  study ;  and  how- 
ever desirous  one  might  feel  to  verify  in  his  own  re- 
searches the  truth  or  falsity  of  certain  descriptions,  such 
verification  was  impossible,  from  the  barriers  which  the 
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subject  itself  presented.  The  student  must,  in  most 
cases,  be  content  with  the  imperfect  representations 
which  an  observer's  drawings  had  furnished.  The  in- 
terests of  science,  however,  cannot  brook  such  an  obsta- 
cle. She  has  too  many  resources,  readily  available,  by 
which  this  exclusiveness  can  be  overcome.  The  bonds, 
of  union  between  different  departments  of  science  are 
too  intimate,  and  interlaced  by  too  many  affinities  to 
allow  any  one  to  fail  from  want  of  support.  Wherein 
the  microscope  cannot  popularize,  photography  must 
come  to  its  aid,  and  so  perfectly  has  she  already  been 
taught,  that  the  image  produced  is,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  that  which  direct  microscopic  observation 
reveals.  Hereafter,  tissue  or  structure  shall  be  its  own 
delineator.  No  imperfect  description,  no  vivid  imagin- 
ation, no  overwrought  theory  shall  affect  the  truth  of 
representation.  It  is  a  wonderful  triumph  of  art.  Tis- 
sues, requiring  the  magnifying  power  of  one  thousand 
diameters,  are  printed  of  any  size,  with  all  the  distinct- 
ness and  vividness  of  outline,  which  the  most  skillful 
and  delicate  manifestations  can  give  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 

This  popularization,  so  to  speak,  of  the  most  hidden 
and  minute  recesses  of  nature,  is  due  to  the  labors  of 
one  of  our  own  countrymen.  Very  properly,  too,  it  orig- 
inated in  that  grand  museum  at  Washington,  formed  and 
nurtured  under  the  auspices  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  army,  becoming  not  only  the  depository  of  the 
large  experience  of  our  late  war,  but  returning  to  the 
profession  at  large  practical  benefits,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  estimated. 

The  experiments  in  photographing  by  artificial  lights, 
either  electric,  magnesian,  or  oxy-calcium,  of  microscopic 
objects  under  great  magnifying  power,  has  first  been 
performed  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  of  the  United  States. 
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army.  His  success  lias  been  all  that  the  most  ardent 
student  could  desire.  Not  only  do  his  own  observa- 
tions verify  those  of  Cohnheim  upon  the  histology  of 
minute  blood  vessels,  but  by  a  series  of  photographs, 
are  delineated,  not  only  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  capil- 
laries with  their  nuclei,  but  also  the  stomata  between 
these  cells,  said  to  give  exit  to  the  white  corpuscles. 
The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  theory  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  familiar  to  those  who  have  followed  the  discus- 
sions based  upon  these  discoveries.  I  regard  the  practical 
exemplification  which  these  photographs  furnish  as  the 
most  positive  claim  which  pathological  anatomy  has  thus 
far  presented  for  scientific  recognition.  Our  studies  at 
once  become  more  interesting  and  personal,  for  we  know 
that  we  reason  from  the  same  premises,  study  the  same 
tissue,  which  was  once  the  exclusive  favor  of  some  skill- 
ful observer.  The  property  of  one  has  become  the 
common  property  of  all.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  gentleman  who  has  so  far  perfected  his  me- 
chanical appliances,  may  be  further  encouraged  in  his 
large  field  of  labor.  We  recognize  that  he  has  estab- 
lished an  era  in  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy, 
equivalent  to  that  which  marked  the  application  of  the 
microscope  as  a  means  of  research. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  the  tenor  of  the  fore- 
going remarks,  that  histological  pathology  can  or  will 
replace  studies  in  clinical  medicine.  The  vast  array  of 
facts  which  this  latter  has  already  afforded  to  the  pyra- 
mid of  positive  medicine  are  too  valuable  to  be  dis- 
carded or  forgotten.  Rather  does  pathological  histology 
perfect  the  symmetry,  fill  in  the  many  interstices,  and 
give  harmony  and  symmetry  to  the  structure. 

I  have  thus  hurriedly,  and  necessarily,  imperfectly,  re- 
viewed the  past  and  the  present  of  pathological  anat- 
omy.   No  attempt  has  been  made  to  consider  its  special 
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relations  to  tissues,  or  the  different  forms  of  heterolo- 
gous growths,  for  the  literature  of  these  subjects  is 
ample  and  accessible.  I  have  rather  traced  the  growth 
of  that  idea  which  originating  but  a  century  since, 
when  medicine  had  scarcely  made  any  material  advance 
in  the  twenty-two  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  wonderful  symptomatology  of  Hippocrates,  has 
since  advanced  with  marvellous  strides,  and  already 
lays  a  claim  of  exactitude  among  the  sciences.  Patho- 
logical anatomy  can  no  longer  remain  a  secondary 
chapter  in  the  study  of  pathology,  but  calling  to  its 
aid  all  the  resources  of  art  and  science  it  must  take  a 
first  position.  "It  must  in  studying  alterations  go  back 
to  their  origin,  determine  the  producing  cause,  the 
modes  of  termination,  elucidate  the  methods  of  spon- 
taneous cure,  signalize  the  resources  of  art.  Interroga- 
ting morbid  phenomena,  it  will  not  separate  organs  one 
from  another,  but  comprehending  all  changes,  in  their 
connections  and  reciprocal  influences,  it  will  always 
have  in  view  the  entire  organism,  recognizing  at  the 
same  time  all  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  patient.  Studied  thus,  it  will  become  more  and 
more  a  science  full  of  interest,  furnishing  for  the  art  of 
medicine  most  useful  aid,  and  constituting  a  most  pow- 
erful auxiliary  to  its  practice." 


THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  AND  THER- 
APEUTIC USE  OF  CHLORAL. 


BY  DE.  J.   B.  ANDREWS, 
Assistant  Physician,  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Continuing  investigations  into  the  effect  of  remedies 
upon  the  circulation,  as  shown  by  the  sphygmograph, 
we  present  this  paper  upon  chloral.  Experiments  to  de- 
termine differentially  the  effect  of  chloral  in  health  and 
disease,  have  been  made,  and  frequent  pulse  tracings 
taken.  The  following  experiments  were  made  upon  a 
person  in  a  state  of  health.  The  range  of  dose  was 
from  10  to  60  grains. 

Experiment  with  10  Grains. 

The  pulsations  were  reduced  6  in  the  minute,  and 
slightly  increased  in  volume.  Drowsiness  scarcely  ob- 
servable. 

Experiment  with  20  Grains. 


Trace  before  taking  chloral. 


Number  of  pulsations  78  to  the  minute. 

Trace  5  minutes  after. 


Number  of  pulsations  72  to  the  minute 


[Note. — We  present  only  a  section  of  the  tracing  for  10  seconds, 
but  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  pulse.] 
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In  the  trace  taken  25  minutes  after.  1  lie  pulsations 
were  66  to  the  minute,  and  increased  in  volume,  as 
shown  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  perpendicular  line. 

Trace  50  minutes  after. 


The  pulsations  have  fallen  to  54  to  the  minute  and 
the  volume  is  notably  increased.  This  presents  the 
most  marked  change.  From  this  time  the  pulse  grad- 
ually resumed  its  original  character.  The  sensation  of 
drowsiness  was  increased,  but  sleep  w  as  not  induced. 

Experiment  with  30  Grains. 


Trace  before  taking  chloral. 


Number  of  pulsations  84  to  the  minute.  In  ten  min- 
utes they  were  72  to  the  minute. 

Trace  20  minutes  after. 


Number  of  pulsations  66  to  the  minute.  Much  in- 
creased in  volume. 

Trace  60  minutes  after. 


Number  of  pulsations  60  to  the  minute.  Lessened 
in, volume,  but  retained  original  form  of  trace.  The 
sensation  of  sleepiness  was  easily  resisted. 
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Experiment  with  40  Grains,  given  an  hour  after  a 
full  meal,  and  when  digestion  was  at  its  height. 

Trace  before  taking  chloral. 


Number  of  pu'sat'o ::s  78  to  the  minute.  Fifteen 
minutes  after,  the  pulsations  were  72  to  the  minute. 

Trace  30  minutes  after. 


Number  of  pulsations  66  to  the  minute.  No  marked 
change  in  the  volume. 

Trace  00  nrnutes  after. 


Number  of  pulsations  60  to  the  minute ;  much  re- 
duced in  volume.  This  state  of  the  pulse  continued 
some  hours.  There  was  a  more  marked  sensation  of 
drowsiness,  which  was  with  difficulty 'resisted. 

Experiment  with  60  Grains. 

Trace  before  taking  chloral. 


Pulsations  66  to  the  minute. 

Trace  30  minutes  after. 
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Pulsations  60  to  the  minute.  No  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  the  trace. 

Trace  75  minutes  after. 


Pulsations  5-4  to  the  minute. 


Trace  3  hours  after. 


Pulsations  54  to  the  minute.  Greatly  lessened 
force  in  the  heart's  action.  This  character  of  the  pulse 
was  continuous  for  some  hours. 

The  effect  of  the  dose  was  felt  within  three  min- 
utes after  taking  it.  There  was  a  sense  of  heat  and 
burning  in  the  stomach,  and  a  tingling  sensation  in  the 
extremities.  Drowsiness  was  experienced,  and  a  strong 
effort  was  demanded  to  keep  the  eyes  open.  In  fifteen 
minutes  sleep  followed  in  spite  of  resistance  ;  hut  he  was 
aroused  while  a  pulse  trace  was  taken ;  he  was  then  talk- 
ative, tongue  was  thick,  speech  indistinct,  and  he  pre- 
sented the  characteristics  of  intoxication.  Alter  half  an 
hour  there  was  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  as  in  natural 
sleep.  There  was  no  complaint  of  pain  or  abnormal 
sensation  in  the  head.  After  one  and  a  half  hours  he 
fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  an  hour :  awoke,  and  after  three 
hours  was  again  overcome  by  sleep  for  an  hour.  The 
respirations  were  undisturbed  and  normal,  and  the  sleep 
quiet  and  natural.  He  was  easily  aroused,  but  readily 
went  to  sleep  again.  After  three  and  one-half  hours  he 
awoke  and  took  a  hearty  meal.  His  gait  was  unsteady, 
as  if  somewhat  intoxicated.  Five  hours  after  taking:  the 
dose  lie  went  to  slesp,  and  slept  for  four  hours. 
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From  the  experiments,  of  which  we  present  a  few  of 
a  large  number  of  tracings,  we  conclude,  in  regard  to 
the  physiological  action  : 

1.  That  the  effect  of  chloral  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  pulsations.    (In  experiments  from  84  to  54.) 

2.  That  the  primary  action  is  to  increase  the  force  of 
the  heart's  action  and  arterial  tension. 

3.  That  in  large  doses,  within  safe  limits,  the  pulsa- 
tions are  not  reduced  in  number  proportionately  to  the 
size  of  the  dose ;  but  the  effect  is  more  prolonged. 

4.  That  the  secondary  effect  is  to  diminish  the  force 
of  the  heart's  action  and  the  arterial  tension.  This 
will  be  apparent  by  comparing  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions, and  the  dicrotism  of  the  first  tracing  with  the  last 
in  the  fourth  experiment. 

These  conclusions  are  in  part  confirmed  by  other 
sphygmographic  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Anstie,  Edi- 
tor of  the  London  Practitioner,  who  says,  that  the 
traces  indicate  an  unmistakable  elevation  of  arterial 
pressure.    Bouchut  also  confirms  the  statement. 

From  twenty  minutes  to  one  hour  after  taking  the- 
dose,  the  phenomena  attending  its  action  can  be  well 
studied,  and  the  most  marked  changes  in  the  circulation 
will  have  taken  place.  These,  as  given  by  Liebreich, 
are  disturbances  of  the  mental,  sensitive  and  motor  nerv- 
ous system,  similar  to  those  produced  by  chloroform ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  effect  is  more  gradually  se- 
cured and  of  longer  duration.  They  are  however,  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  observed  them,  a  sense  of  heav- 
iness of  the  head,  a  tingling  of  the  extremities,' a  feel- 
ing of  weight  as  if  the  part  was  asleep,  and  gradually 
increasing  drowsiness.  There  is  an  inclination  to  talk, 
with  thickness  of  tongue,  and  inability  to  speak  plainly, 
especially  if  the  patient  is  talked  to,  or  otherwise  dis- 
turbed.  If  he  is  quiet  he  yields  readily  to  sleep,  and  this 
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intoxicating  stage  will  not  he  as  noted.  Then  occurs 
the  profound  sleep  of  the  chloral.  On  awakening,  if 
the  effects  have  not  completely  passed  off,  there  may  be 
a  recurrence,  in  a  mild  degree,  of  the  stage  of  intoxica- 
tion. 

Liebreich  asserts,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent observers,  that  chloral  acts  by  being  decom- 
posed by  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  with  the  evolution 
of  chloroform.  In  this  view,  giving  chloral  is  but 
another  mode  of  administering  chloroform.  The  great 
and  practical  advantage  is  in  the  slowness  of  its  action 
and  its  ready  control.  Those  cases  in  which  it  fails, 
after  a  full  dose,  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  the  acidity  of  the  secretions  of 
the  system.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  somewhat 
reduced  while  under  the  influence  of  chloral  in  the 
usual  dose,  which  tends  to  prove  the  assertion  that  the 
remedy  contracts  the  capillaries,  and  thus  repels  the 
blood  from  the  surface  toward  the  centre  of  the  body. 
The  actual  reduction  after  the  ingestion  of  an  ordinary 
dose,  is  according  to  Bouchut,  usually  but  from  3-10  to 
5-10  of  a  degree  centigrade.  The  highest  reduction  he 
has  ever  seen,  was  1240  of  a  degree.  Probably  some  of 
this  lowering  of  the  temperature  may  be  due  to  the 
lessened  cell  metamorphosis,  from  the  sedative  action 
of  the  remedy ;  and  hence,  its  value  in  fever,  in  which 
there  is  a  high  temperature,  the  result  of  rapid  changes 
of  cell  tissue. 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  urinary 
secretion  is  profoundly  modified.  Directly  after  waking 
from  the  chloral  sleep,  little  change  in  the  urine  is 
observed,  but  the  next  day  it  is  increased  in  density. 
The  cause  of  this  change,  Bouchut  is  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute to  the  chloral  which  is  eliminated  through  the 
kidneys. 
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Prof.  Wherrell  announces  that  the  amount  of  uric  acid 
is  increased  by  the  use  of  chloral.  Of  its  effect  on  the 
brain,  Bouchut  says,  that  in  consequence  of  retarded 
circulation,  there  results  capillary  congestion,  and  hence 
debility.  Dr.  Alex.  Max  Adams,  in  the  Glasgow  Med. 
Journal  for  May,  1870,  says,  chloral  does  not  lead  to 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  head  affections.  Our 
experience  confirms  this  view.  If  congestion  occurred, 
the  waking  from  chloral  sleep  would  not  be  without 
marked  after-effects,  and  especially  there  would  not  be 
such  rapid  recovery  of  tone  as  is  observed  in  cases  where 
large  doses  have  been  administered. 

Chloral  has  been  used  largely  in  the  Asylum  since 
February,  1870.  The  whole  amount  used  is  90  lbs., 
which  has  been  prescribed  in  370  cases,  as  follows: 


FORM...  M.  W.  TOTAL. 

Mania,   09  119  188 

Melancholia,   30  59  89 

Dementia,   18  50  68 

Paresis,   12  1  13 

Epilepsy,   2  2  ,  4 

Employes,   3  5  8 


134        236  370 

The  average  length  of  time  of  administration  has  been 
to  the  men  39  days,  to  the  women  43  days.  In  a  case 
of  melancholia  marked  by  the  most  distressing  delusions 
and  wakefulness,  it  was  given  in  20  grain  doses,  for  257 
nights,  as  a  hypnotic,  without  losing  its  effect,  and  with 
the  happy  result  of  securing  refreshing  sleep.  The 
patient  recovered.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  value 
of  the  remedy  was  tested  by  occasionally  intermitting 
the  dose.  Sixty  grains  were  administered  during  an 
attack  of  mania  for  195  nights  in  succession. 
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The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  a  few  cases 
in  which  the  chloral  was  given  nightly  for  a  protracted 
period : 

MEN. 


DOSE. 

DAYS. 

FORM  OF  DISEASE. 

60  grains 

195 

Acute  Mania. 

40  " 

12G 

Melancholia. 

30  " 

175 

Melancholia. 

30  " 

105 

Melancholia. 

20  " 

221 

Melancholia. 

20  " 

255 

Melancholia. 

20  " 

130 

Melancholia. 

DOSE. 

DAYS. 

FORM  OF  DISEASE. 

40  grains 

236 

Acute  Mania. 

40  " 

222 

Acute  Mania. 

40  " 

207 

Melancholia. 

30  " 

195 

Chronic  Mania. 

30  " 

187 

Chronic  Mania. 

20  " 

257 

Acute  Mania. 

20  " 

159 

Melancholia. 

20  " 

207 

Melancholia. 

In  several 

of  these  cases  the 

medicine  is  still  con 

tinued,  and  in  a  few  of  them  the  dose  has  been  repeated, 
once,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  in  from  10  to  40  grains. 
The  average  dose  employed  is  30  grains.  The  limit 
from  10  to  120  grains.  The  latter  dose  was  given  in  a 
case  of  profound  melancholia,  with  good  effect. 

In  cases  of  insanity  of  either  an  acute  or  chronic 
character,  the  great  value  of  the  remedy  is  as  a  hypnotic. 
In  the  result  when  used  for  this  purpose,  we  are  rarely 
disappointed.  Patients  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of 
bed  and  noisy  at  night,  to  their  own  injury  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  a  ward,  are  usually  quieted  and  kept  in 
bed,  and  at  last  put  to  sleep,  by  a  dose  of  chloral  timely 
administered.    The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
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a  remedy  of  this  character,  can  nowhere  be  more  fully 
appreciated  than  in  an  institution  for  the  insane.  It  is. 
also  administered  during  the  day  in  smaller  doses  to 
act  upon  the  motor  nervous  system,  and  as  an  ordinary 
nervous  sedative. 
Cases  in  illustration. 

Man,  acute  mania,  noisy,  destructive,  sleepless  and 
talkative.  He  had  been  blind  for  four  years  and  dis- 
ease of  the  optic  nerves  had  been  diagnosed  by  Dr.  EL 
D.  Noyes,  of  New  York,  who  gave  the  prognosis  of 
disease  of  the  brain  and  probably  insanity.  Prescribed 
at  first  60  grains  of  chloral  at  night.  This  secured 
sleep,  but  maniacal  violence  continuing  through  the  day, 
chloral  was  given  in  20  grain  doses  three  times  a  day. 

Whenever  the  remedy  was  discontinued  for  a  few 
da}^s,  he  returned  to  the  former  condition  of  maniacal 
disturbance,  and  on  its  renewal,  the  excitement  soon 
subsided :  finally  it  was  continued  for  three  and  one-half 
months,  at  which  time  the  most  prominent  symptoms 
had  yielded. 

Woman,  melancholia,  depressed,  moans,  wrings  hands, 
opposes  care,  endeavors  to  force  doors,  restless  and  sleep- 
less. Sleep  produced  by  20  grains  of  chloral,  and  un- 
der the  same  dose,  repeated  twrice  a  day,  she  is  quiet 
and  comfortable,  and  employs  herself  in  sewing.  Her 
delusions  though  still  existing,  have  lost  their  controll- 
ing  force. 

The  cases  of  dementia  in  which  chloral  has  been  em- 
ployed are  those  attended  with  maniacal  paroxysms, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  same  as  when  given  in 
mania.  In  paresis  it  has  been  administered  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  under  treatment  during  the  year. 
Several  of  these  were  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease, 
with  exalted  delusions  attended  with  sleeplessness- 
Others  were  further  advanced,  noisy,  sleepless,  shouting, 
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violent,  destructive.  Chloral  in  30  grain  closes  generally 
produced  sleep  and  allayed  excitement.  In  epilepsy,  it 
has  been  given,  during  the  maniacal  period  following  a 
fit,  with  the  same  effect  as  in  mania.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy,  but  has  not  proved  of 
any  value,  in  our  experience,  in  warding  off  or  modify- 
ing the  seizures. 

The  advantages  of  chloral  are:  It  is  a  hypnotic 
which  seldom  fails  to  produce  sleep,  which  usually  lasts 
from  four  to  ei^ht  hours. 

The  sleep  is  natural,  and  one  from  which  the  patient 
can  be  easily  aroused. 

It  is  more  generally  tolerated  by  the  stomach  than 
other  sedatives. 

It  does  not  constipate  the  bowels  or  disturb  the  secre- 
tions. 

It  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  appetite. 
It  rarely  produces  headache,  or  leaves  unpleasant  ef- 
fects. 

It  does  not  lose  its  power  by  repetition,  but  the  dose 
may  often  be  reduced  after  the  patient  has  become  ac- 
customed to  its  use,  and  seldom  demands  to  be  increased. 

When  the  necessity  for  its  use  has  ceased,  it  often  for 
the  first  time,  becomes  disagreeable  to  the  patient. 

Thus  far  we  have  met  with  no  case  where  its  adminis- 
tration has  induced  the  habit  of  its  use,  which  is  one 
of  the  dangers  of  opium,  Cannabis  Indira,  dtc. 

It  allays  muscular  spasm  and  rigidity. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  experienced  from  its  use  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  brain. 

We  have  observed  no  ill  effects  from  its  use  in  the 
reduction  of  the  pulse  or  of  the  temperature. 

In  cases  of  the  opium  habit,  it  has  proved  a  valuable 
remedy  to  secure  quiet  and  sleep,  and  allay  nervous 
irritation  until  the  system  has  rallied  from  the  depress- 
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ing  influence  of  the  former  drug.  In  insanity,  it  is  par- 
ticularly useful  to  quiet  restlessness  and  muscular 
activity.  The  strength  of  the  patient  is  thus  preserved, 
and  time  is  gained  for  building  up  the  general  health 
by  tonics  and  nutritious  diet. 

Its  ill  effects  we  have  observed  are : 
In  some  instances,  it  has  induced  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Unless  largely  diluted  it  produces  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  the  fauces  and  stomach. 

In  many  cases  its  influence  is  very  rapid,  the  person 
falling  asleep  at  once,  which  sometimes  gives  alarm  to 
those  unused  to  it. 

We  give  the  following  case  in  which  its  effect  was 
unusual,  and  remarkably  prolonged. 

A  young  man,  29  years  of  age,  was  much  broken 
down  in  health,  from  wounds,  sickness,  and  exposure  in 
the  army.    He  was  a  prisoner  for  a  long  time,  and  so 
much  debilitated  from  starvation  in  Andersonville, 
Florence,  and  other  prisons,  that  he  was  delirious  and 
unconscious  for  five  days  after  having  been  exchanged. 
Was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  right  iliac  region. 
This  wound  involved  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  at 
date  of  writing,  (May,  1871,)  is  still  open.    He  suffered 
long  after  his  discharge  from  chronic  diarrhoea.  In 
1868,  while  on  passage  to  Mexico,  he  was  wrecked,  and 
being  without  adequate  food  or  shelter  for  several  days, 
was  much  reduced  in  strength,  and  contracted  yellow 
fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has  never  fully  recov- 
ered.   For  past  few  months  has  been  employed  as  an 
attendant  in  the  asylum.    For  a  week  or  so,  he  lost  in 
appetite  and  general  health,  and  in  this  weakened  con- 
dition attended  his  brother  while  sick,  and  sat  up  with 
him  three  nights.    The  first  night  he  slept  some  three 
hours,  the  last  two,  none.    During  forty-eight  hours  he 
ate  little,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  took  no  nourish- 
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ment,  and  smoked  once.    On  Sunday  morning,  he  re- 
turned to  the  asylum,  took  no  food,  was  wakeful,  nerv- 
ous and  excitable.    Knowing  the  necessity  of  rest,  and 
fearing  he  would  not  go  to  sleep  without  the  aid  of  a 
sedative,  he  obtained  from  the  apothecary  the  usual 
dose  of  chloral,  30  grains,  in  watery  solution.    He  went 
to  bed,  passed  into  a  dreamy  condition,  soon  became 
uneasy  and  restless  ;  kept  getting  out  of  bed,  and  stag- 
gered around  his  room  and  ward.  He  continued  under 
full  influence  of  the  chloral  till  the  following  Friday 
morning.    He  then  dressed  himself  with  difficulty,  but 
was  unable  to  walk  or  stand  alone ;  slept  most  of  the 
time  on  a  lounge  or  a  chair.    On  Saturday  he  was  able 
to  stand  alone,  but  was  still  sleepy,  and  during  the 
night  was  restless  and  out  of  bed.    On  Sunday,  one 
week  from  the  day  on  which  he  took  the  medicine, 
he  was  fully  awake,  but  had  some  nausea  and  loss 
of  appetite.     During  the  whole   time  he  was  nour- 
ished by  liquid  food,  milk,  soup  and  essence  of  beef. 
He  was   raised  up  in  bed  and  fed,  by  being  told 
to  swallow,  as  each  spoonful  was  given  him.  Milk 
punch  was  added  to  his    diet,  and  continued  three 
times  a  day.    His  bowels  moved  regularly,  and  he 
made  known  his  desire  to  go  to  the  closet,  but  was 
helpless.    Anaesthesia  was  marked,  and  though  when 
the  limb  was  deeply  pricked  it  was  withdrawn,  the 
a3tion  was  purely  reflex  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient.     He  lay  with  his  hand  under  the  right 
temple,  and  firmly  pressed  against  it,  and  says  that  be- 
fore he  fell  asleep,  and  after  he  awoke,  he  had  a  severe 
pulsating  pain  in  the  head.    During  the  whole  period, 
he  had  but  two  intervals  of  complete  consciousness  ;  one 
for  a  few  moments  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  he  recosr. 
nized  the  physician  and  talked  coherently,  though  he 
fell  asleep  after  each  question  and  snored  heavily,  said 
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lie  was  very  sleepy,  begged  to  be  aroused,  said  that  his 
eyes  were  blurred,  and  though  he  could  distinguish  faces, 
they  were  indistinct  and  moved  toward  him  and  then 
receded;  that  obiects  in  the  room  rose  before  him  as 
when  intoxicated.  The  other  interval  was  for  a  short 
time  on  Thursday  afternoon.  At  any  time  of  the  whole 
period,  if  shaken  and  talked  to,  he  could  be  made  to  re- 
ply, but  had  no  recollection  of  it.  His  pulse  varied 
between  60  and  65  beats,  and  was  strong  and  full. 
There  was  no  blueness  of  lips  or  disturbance  of  the 
circulation,  and  for  this  reason,  little  uneasiness  was  felt 
about  the  result.  The  pupils  were  contracted  as  in 
natural  sleep.  The  action  of  the  skin  was  undisturbed, 
and  the  urine  normal  under  chemical  and  microscopic 
examination.  The  chloral  taken  was  of  Squibb's  manu- 
facture, and  the  same  that  is  in  constant  use  at  the  asy- 
lum.   It  was  in  fresh  solution  in  water. 

There  are  some  interesting  queries  suggested  by  the 
case. 

Was  this  condition  due  entirely  to  the  action  of  the 
drug  ? 

Was  it  the  intoxicating  effect  of  the  chloral  thus  pro- 
longed, or  did  the  remedy  simply  induce  a  state  of 
slumber  of  a  cataleptic  character,  prolonged  by  the  re- 
laxation and  reaction  from  the  nervous  tension,  and  bv 
tho  abstinence  from  food  during  a  long  period  of  watch- 
ing and  anxiety?  Dr.  Coghill,  of  Edinburgh,  has  re- 
ported a  somewhat  similar  case. 

Of  the  effects  of  Chloral  or  the  eyes. — In  several  in- 
stances soreness  of  the  lids  has  been  noticed  when  pa- 
tients were  taking  the  medicine,  and,  at  first,  it  was  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  the  drug ;  but  in  none  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  taken  for  long  periods 
has  any  such  result  occurred. 

One  case  of  paroxysmal  mania  was  troubled  with 
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inflammation  of  the  lids,  with  profuse  purulent  discharge. 
This  took  place  simultaneously  with  increased  mental 
disturbance  and  when  the  patient  was  taking  chloral ; 
but  during  the  last  period  of  excitement,  although 
the  medicine  was  repeated  in  the  usual  dose,  the  in- 
flammation has  subsided,  and  the  lids  are  in  a  normal 
condition.  In  other  cases  in  which  there  has  been  red- 
ness and  swelling,  it  has  disappeared  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  remedy.  No  paralysis  of  the  eyelid, 
which  has  been  noted  by  some  observers,  has  ever  re- 
sulted in  our  experience  of  the  use  of  chloral. 

From  the  reports  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  we 
make  a  few  extracts,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  chloral. 

Dr.  Earle,  of  Northampton,  says:  "For  rapidity  and 
certainty  of  effect  in  that  direction  (producing  sleep,) 
it  appears  to  have  no  equal,  unless  it  be  opium.  The 
sleep  induced  by  it  is  more  transient  than  that  from 
opiates,  but  it  has  none  of  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences that  in  some  constitutions  follow  the  use  of 
them." 

Dr.  Brower,  of  the  Eastern  Virginia  Asylum,  says : 
"We  have  made  a  thorough  trial  of  the  remedy,  and 
are  satisfied  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Materia 

Medica? 

Dr.  Lewis,  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Asylum,  says: 
"it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  procuring  re- 
freshing sleep  in  those  cases  laboring  under  acute  or 
chronic  mania.  As  a  hypnotic  it  is  superior  to  opium, 
it  having  produced  sleep  when  the  latter  has  entirely 
failed." 

Dr.  Shew,  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane : 
"  Having  administered  it  to  as  many  as  one  hundred  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  of  various  ages  and  constitutional 
tendencies,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying :  1st.  That 
it  is  the  most  sure  and  powerful  of  the  sleep  producing 
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remedies  known  to  the  profession.  2d.  That  it  has 
little  if  any  other  influence  than  that  just  mentioned. 
3d.  It  is  better  suited  to  the  excited  than  the  depressed 
forms  of  insanity.  4th.  That  the  dose  may  vary  from 
15,  to  60  grains.  5th.  That  a  watery  solution  loses 
strength  on  exposure  to  light  even  when  placed  in  a 
ground  glass  stoppered  bottle.  Sleep  induced  by  an 
ordinary  dose  of  chloral  seems  to  be  natural  and  refresh- 
ing. The  patient  is  easily  aroused,  but  usually  speaks 
of  being  cold.  If  continued  for  several  weeks  a  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  manifests  itself,  and  in  one 
case  of  violent  chronic  mania,  when  doses  of  sixty  grains 
had  been  given  as  often  as  three  times  a  day  for  sev- 
eral months,  the  bowels  became  slightly  irritable." 

Of  its  use  in  various  other  forms  of  disease  we  have 
had  some  experience  in  this  institution.  In  cases  of 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  it  has  been  employed  with 
benefit  to  allay  muscular  rigidity  and  spasm.  It  pro- 
duces relaxation,  and  relieves  the  tetanic  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck. 

Four  cases  of  the  same  character,  are  reported  in  the 
Indiana  Journal  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Patton,  in  which 
the  same  effect  was  noticed.  In  chorea,  also,  a  beneficial 
influence  has  been  exerted  upon  the  irregular  muscular 
action.  In  one  well  marked  case,  where  the  head  was 
kept  in  almost  continuous  motion,  the  disease  yieuMd 
within  a  week  to  the  use  of  20  grain  doses,  given  at 
night  as  a  hypnotic.  Bouchut  gives  four  severe  cases 
of  this  form  of  disease,  in  which  the  convulsive  action 
was  controlled,  and  the  patients  soon  recovered^  under 
use  of  the  remedy.  As  a  sedative  in  substitution  for 
opium  in  cases  addicted  to  this  habit,  it  lias  proved 
useful.  In  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  a  case  is  reported 
in  which  the  patient  took  five  oz.,  in  live  consecutive 
days,  without  injurious  consequences.     In  a  ease  of 
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opium  habit  by  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  now 
tinder  treatment,  we  have  derived  much  benefit.  We 
give  the  case  in  full. 

Woman,  single,  age  30 — had  been  addicted  to  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphia  for  three  and  one-half 
years,  once,  and  much  of  the  time  twice  a  clay,  making 
in  all  about  2,000  injections.  During  the  Las1  few 
months  had  used  a  dram  and  one-half  a  week.  She  had 
accustomed  herself  to  use  the  syringe,  and  inserted  it  per- 
pendicularly to  the  surface.  Each  injection  produced 
a  small  abscess,  and  the  body  was  thickly  covered  with 
scars,  wherever  it  could  be  reached  by  her  own  hand. 
She  was  much  reduced  in  health,  appetite  destroyed, 
stomach  rejected  nourishment,  was  sleepless,  and  at  last 
became  noisy  and  maniacal.  She  had  given  up  the  use  of 
the  drug  for  a  few  days  before  admission.  At  this  time 
she  was  pale  and  anaemic,  and  was  carried  to  the  ward 
In  a  very  feeble  state.  For  two  days  she  was  sleepless 
and  retained  no  nourishment ;  was  placed  on  the  use  of 
chloral  in  30  grain  doses.  This  was  tolerated  by  the 
stomach :  she  gained  sleep,  the  vomiting  gradually  be- 
came less,  and  soon  ceased  altogether.  At  time  of 
writing,  twenty  days  after  admission,  she  is  eating  freely, 
and  has  gained  flesh  materially.  No  desire  for  the  repe- 
tition of  the  injections  exists. 

In  some  cases  of  neuralgia  in  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed, it  has  produced  sleep ;  but  the  patient  has  been 
restless  and  disturbed,  and,  when  awakened,  the  r  ain 
has  continued  without  intermission.  When  the  sensa- 
tion has  been  destroyed  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphia,  the  insomnia  which  so  frequently  results  from 
the  opiate  has  been  overcome,  aud  the  patient  obtained 
refreshing  sleep  under  chloral. 

Its  use  in  tetanus,  puerperal  convulsions,  in  allay- 
ing the  pain  of  childbirth,  in  spasmodic  diseases,  as 
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whooping  cough,  in  fevers,  in  incontinence  of  urine,  and 
other  diseases  and  conditions  in  which  it  has  been  recom- 
mended, has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  journals  of 
the  day. 

Chloral  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  com- 
bination with  other  sedatives,  especially  hyoscyamus. 
This  combination  exerts  a  favorable  influence  in  pro- 
longing the  chloral  sleep,  and  making  it  less  liable  to  be 
disturbed,  when  the  effect  of  that  remedy  has  begun  to 
pass  off.  It  has  also  been  given  with  the  bromides,  to  a 
less  extent,  but  sufficiently  to  test  the  utility  of  the 
combination  in  certain  cases.  Dr.  Hughes,  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Asylum,  has  also  used  and  recommends  this 
combination  to  prolong  the  sedative  impression  of  the 
chloral. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  the  profession  strictly 
cautioned,  against  the  use  of  chloral  in  combination 
with  alcoholic  stimulants.  No  bad  effect  «has  been  ob- 
served when  it  has  been  given  with  milk  punch,  beyond 
at  times  an  increased  degree  of  intoxication.  Dr. 
McLeod,  in  the  London  Practitioner  for  August  last, 

7  O  7 

says :  "  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  stimulant,  as  practic- 
ally I  have  found  that  patients,  taking  it  in  this  way, 
have  slept  well,  and  the  calmative  after-influence  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  stimulant  may  prevent  symptoms 
of  prostration.  The  combination  with  paregoric  and 
valerianate  of  ammonia  is  useful,  and  in  many  cases  de- 
sirable. When  given  dissolved  in  syrup,  as  is  so  gene- 
rally recommended,  it  often  disagrees  with  the  stomach 
and  is  distasteful  to  the  patient,  and  less  effective." 

Dr.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  says  :  "  Ice- water  appears  to 
be  about  as  good  a  vehicle  for  this,  as  for  all  saline  sub- 
stances, as  any  yet  devised,  and  physicians  who  have  now 
abandoned  these  mixtures  (mucilage  and  syrup)  for 
the  simple  solution,  often,  if  not  generally,  advise  their 
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patients  to  eat  a  cracker,  or  take  some  other  light  food 
in  small  quantity,  before  or  immediately  after  an  hyp- 
notic dose."  The  standard  house  solution  at  the  asy- 
lum is  one  of  80  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water;  this  is 
largely  diluted  when  dispensed.  The  solution  is  freshly 
made  at  least  three  times  a  week.  The  chloral  used  is 
of  Squibb's  manufacture,  which  is  uniform  and  pure  in 
quality. 

Cases  are  reported  in  which  large  doses  of  the  drug 
have  been  taken  by  prescription  and  through  mis- 
take, or  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  with  injurious  and 
sometimes  fatal  results. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  the  Baltimore  Medical  Journal,  re- 
ports a  case  in  which  GOO  grs.  were  taken  at  one  dose, 
apparently  with  suicidal  intention.  The  patient  re- 
mained in  a  comatose  state  for  eighteen  hours,  and  soon 
after  recovered  entirely,  without  any  remedial  measures 
having  been  employed.  Another  case  is  reported  in 
the  Chicago  Examiner ,  in  which  240  grs.  were  taken 
by  a  lady  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  while  suffering 
from  neuralgia.  She  remained  in  an  unconscious  condi- 
tion for  eighteen  hours,  but  recovered,  under  the  use  of 
the  galvanic  current. 

In  the  Nashville  Journal  is  given  a  case  which  occur- 
red in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  service  of  Dr.  Lud- 
low ;  460  grains  were  taken  at  one  dose.  The  patient 
fully  recovered  under  prompt  treatment. 

In  the  Pacific'  Medical  Journal  a  case  is  cited  in 
which  the  patient  was  rendered  comatose  by  a  dose  of 
20  grs.,  but  afterwards  fully  recovered.  Three  other 
cases  are  also  mentioned,  in  the  same  connection,  of  a 
like  character. 

In  the  English  Practitioner  two  cases  are  mentioned. 
A  man  and  his  wife  each  took  chloral  by  mistake  ;  the 
wife  120  grs.,  and  the  husband  180  grs.    She  slept  12 
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hours ;  lie  slept  continuously  for  26  hours.  No  ill  effects 
were  experienced  in  either  case.  Dr.  Reynolds  reports 
a  case  where  dangerous  symptoms  were  developed  af- 
ter a  dose  of  fifty  grains. 

Dr.  Fuller,  in  the  London  Lancet,  reports  a  case  in 
which  30  grs.  twice  produced  alarming  symptoms,  and 
one  in  which  the  same  dose  produced  death. 

In  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  a  case  of  death  is 
reported,  where  about  400  grs.  were  taken,  seemingly 
with  suicidal  intent. 

One  case  of  death  is  reported  in  the  Medical  News 
of  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  post  mortem  examination 
showed  cerebral  congestion. 

In  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  (London)  for  April 
15,  two  cases  of  death  are  given.  Both  were  surgeons. 
One  had  extensive  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  other 
took,  by  mistake,  an  overdose ;  amount  not  stated. 

We  condense  the  following  interesting  report  of  a  case 
of  death,  from  the  London  Lancet  for  May,  1871 ; — by 
Hugh  Norris,  L.  R,  C.  P. 

Woman,  46,  married ;  for  seven  years  had  been  ad- 
dicted occasionally  to  excessive  indulgence  in  stimula- 
ting liquors.  In  November,  1869,  had  a  severe  attack  of 
hysteria  "  complicated  with  spinal  irritation."  When  op- 
posed in  her  desire  for  stimulants,  became  very  violent, 
and  attacked  others.  Chloral  was  the  only  remedy  that 
proved  of  value  in  allaying  excitement.  This  she  took 
at  night  in  doses  of  from  20  to  40  grains,  and  continued 
to  do  so  most  of  the  time,  till  her  death  in  January, 
1871. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1871,  tin1  physician  w  as  hur- 
riedly called  and  found  she  had  taken  some  10  oz.  of 
Townsend's  sarsaparilla.  She  was  in  a  fit  of  hysteria, 
but  not  considered  in  any  danger.  The  Doctor  gave  her 
chloral,  which  he  had  discontinued  during  the  last  two 
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weeks  of  December.  She  took,  by  prescription,  half  dram 
doses  till  the  8th  of  January,  when  they  were  increased 
to  an  average  of  50  grs.  per  clay,  in  divided  doses,  morn- 
ing and  night. 

She  died,  almost  suddenly,  about  noon,  on  the  12th 
of  January.  After  her  death  the  Doctor  ascertained 
that  she  had  taken  large  doses  of  chloral,  without  his 
knowledge  or  suspicion.  The  amount  taken,  (including 
that  by  prescription  and  obtained  clandestinely,)  was  as 
follows  :  on  the  3d,  36  grs.;  4th,  36  grs.;  5th,  66  grs.; 
6th,  66  grs.;  7th,  66  grs.;  8th,  96  grs.;  9th,  66  grs.;  10th, 
158  grs.;  11th,  112  grs. — making  a  total  of  712  grains 
in  9  days ;  the  last  260  of  which  were  taken  in  35 
hours. 

An  autopsy  was  held  a  hundred  hours  after  death. 
"  No  odor  from  decomposition  perceptible  except  in  the 
air  displaced  from  the  lungs.  There  were  scarcely  any 
puncta  sanguinea  in  the  white  portion  of  the  brain, 
which  was  very  fresh  and  firm,  and  little  if  any  fluid  in 
the  ventricles.  The  liver  was  much  enlarged,  slightly 
congestive,  and  somewhat  leathery.  The  kidneys  were 
enlarged,  but  not  apparently  diseased.  The  heart  tissue 
was  somewhat  pallid ;  the  ventricles  were  empty ;  the 
auricles  partially  distended  by  dark  semi-coagulated 
blood.  Stomach  not  opened,  body  well  nourished ; 
other  organs  healthy  but  firm ;  no  decomposition,  no 
odor  of  chloroform." 

A  portion  of  the  lung,  liver,  heart,  kidney  and  spleen 
were  submitted  for  analysis.  From  Mr.  Stoddard's  re- 
port we  extract :  "  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was 
the  very  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  several  por- 
tions were  preserved.  Even  now,  although  more  than 
a  week  has  elapsed  since  death,  yet  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  decomposition  has  taken  place,  nor  any  unpleas- 
ant odor.  This  doubtless  is  the  effect  of  chloroform  in 
the  tissues." 
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From  the  contents  of  the  stomach  when  mixed  with 
potash  and  soda,  and  subjected  to  distillation,  drops  of 
pure  chloroform  were  obtained.  This  was  also  found 
in  the  liver,  but  in  no  other  organs.  There  was  no  odor 
of  chloroform  from  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  no  perceptible  smell  of  it 
till  after  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Tests  for  all  the  poisons  that  were  probable  were 
used  without  success.  Mr.  Stoddard  gives  his  opinion 
from  the  examination.  "  There  seems  no  doubt  that  an 
excess  of  chloral  must  have  been  taken,  and  the  result- 
ant chloroform  was  so  disseminated  through  the  tissues 
that  they  were  completely  preserved." 

As  to  the  mode  of  death,  Mr.  Norris  adopts  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  "  that  in  such  cases,  dan- 
gerous decomposition  of  the  blood  may  occur  before 
coma  is  produced,  and  that  the  repetition  of  considera- 
ble doses  of  chloral  would  be  followed  by  the  formation 
of  formiate  of  soda  in  the  blood,  by  which  its  coagula- 
ting power  would  be  much  diminished  ;  and  that  in 
such  cases  the  symptoms  would  be  similar  to  those  in- 
duced by  loss  of  blood." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  post  mortem  was  not  made 
sooner  after  death  than  the  lapse  of  four  days,  and  also 
for  the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Richardson's 
theory  in  this  case,  that  the  blood  and  brain  were  not 
submitted  for  analysis.  This  the  Doctor  himself  regrets. 
These  are  all  the  cases  of  death  we  have  found  reported 
in  looking  over  a  large  list  of  exchanges  for  the  past 
several  months.  Some  cases  of  injurious  effect  and  of 
death  have,  no  doubt,  escaped  our  search,  while  others 
have  not  been  reported  in  the  journals. 

What  medicine  can  be  named,  which  has  been  used 
so  extensively,  which  allows  of  such  variable  limits  in 
dose,  and  which  has  passed  into  common  use,  even  in 
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the  hands  erf  nostr.iim  venders;;  and  against  which  bo 
small  a  list  of  casualties  can  be  adduced?  We  know 
comparatively  little  of 'the  drug,  of  its  power  for  combi- 
nation, of  its  decompositions  when  combined,  or  even 
when  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  This  opens  an  ex- 
tensive field  for  experiment  and  study,  and  one  which 
will  require  much  time  for  thorough  investigation  ;  and 
till  this  is  done,  we  cannot  accurately  judge  of  the  real 
value  of  the  remedy  to  the  profession  and  the  world. 


INSANITY  IN  EELATION  TO  LAW. 

BY  HENRY  LANDOR,  M.  D., 
Superintendent  of  London  Asylum,  Ontario. 

[Read  before  the  Association  of  Officers  of  Insane  Asylums  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  in  Toronto,  June  8,  1871.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

Attention  has  been  recently  drawn  in  the  journals 
of  Psychology  of  both  continents,  to  the  law  in  relation 
to  Insanity. 

Last  year  I  put  into  its  present  form  the  substance  of 
a  lecture  delivered  by  me  eight  or  nine  years  since,  in 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  London,  Ontario,  addressed 
especially  to  lawyers.  I  did  not  succeed  in  interesting 
the  lawyers,  I  suppose  chiefly  from  my  own  deficiencies 
as  a  lecturer,  or  from  insufficient  power  in  handling  the 
subject,  or  because  lawyers  are  not  to  be  interested  in 
abstract  matters.  Since  last  year  there  have  been  arti- 
cles in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  on  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  tenor  of  those  arti- 
cles is  towards  the  views  I  advanced  so  many  years  ago. 

I  therefore  reproduce  the  subject  of  my  lecture  in  a 
different  form,  and  I  take  advantage  of  those  articles 
now,  as  in  my  lecture  I  availed  myself  of  opinions,  and 
statements,  and  arguments  supporting  my  convictions 
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wherever  I  could  find  them.  And  as  at  this  distance 
of  time  I  have  forgotten  where  those  statements  were 
found,  I  must  leave  them  without  being  able  to  ac- 
knowledge my  obligation  to  any  particular  individual, 
nor  do  I  claim  any  originality  for  statements  known  to 
all  of  us.  This  is  not  of  much  importance,  as 
Psychological  physicians  are  all  acquainted  with  these 
things,  and  my  object  is  not  to  tell  a  well  known  tale 
to  them,  but  to  induce  them  to  impress,  more  effectually 
than  I  can,  this  most  important  subject  on  all  Legislators 
and  Judges  and  all  other  influential  authorities,  who 
have  the  power  and  influence  to  alter  a  state  of  law 
disgraceful  to  common  sense,  and  baneful  and  injurious 
in  the  highest  degree  to  those  unfortunate  people  who 
come  under  its  operation.  If  the  three  papers  of  April 
last,  in  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  had  been  published 
earlier,  mine  would  probably  have  never  been  written. 

There  are  no  positions  in  which  medical  men  are 
placed  where  they  make  so  discreditable  an  exhibition 
as  in  trials  where  insanity  is  pleaded  or  attributed. 
This  is  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  law,  which  is  the  same  in 
the  United  States  as  in  England  and  Canada,  and 
which  lays  down  the  principle  that  a  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  is  the  best  test  of  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  mind.  And  the  state  of  mind  of  the  criminal  or 
defendant  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
is  left  to  the  decision  of  twelve  men  of  such  ordinary 
intelligence  as  pertains  to  the  average  of  common  jury- 
men. And  medical  men  are  left  to  squabble  over  the 
puzzle  whether  the  unfortunate  subject  knew  right 
from  wrong,  a  knowledge  which,  to  judge  from  common 
observation,  is  as  far  from  the  powers  of  very  many 
sane  people  as  from  the  insane.  No  wonder,  then, 
that,  when  medical  men  are  retained  on  both  sides,  and 
their  opinions  pitted  against  each  other,  and  extract- 
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cd  from  them  by  ingenious  counsel,  they  display  defi- 
ciencies and  absurdities  that  make  the  profession 
despicable  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  men.  It  would  be 
a  marvel  if  this  were  not  the  result,  especially  when 
the  medical  men  are  not  experts,  but  are  often  men  who 
never  had  any  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  study ;  and 
very  probably  never  gave  the  individual  subject,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case  they  are  witnesses  for,  any  deep 
consideration  before  they  make  their  appearance  in 
court.  As  I  believe  this  very  discreditable  exhibition 
in  most  vitally  important  matters,  is  due  to  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  law,  and  not  of  science,  I  make  these  few 
remarks  in  the  hope  of  influencing  law-makers  through 
the  medical  profession,  not  to  give  medical  men  informa- 
tion on  matters  familiar  to  them  in  a  higher  degree  than 
to  myself. 


What  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  any  one  who  should  at- 
tempt to  define  poetry,  may  be  well  applied  to  him  who 
attempts  the  definition  of  insanity, — u  that  such  at- 
tempts show  the  narrowness  of  the  definer."  I  think  it 
is  quite  impracticable  to  propose  any  definition  free  from 
objections,  which  can  comprise  every  form  of  mental 
disorder.  Locke's  celebrated  dictum,  that  "Madmen  do 
not  appear  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  but 
having  joined  together  some  ideas  very  strongly,  they 
mistake  them  for  truths,  and  err  as  men  do  who  argue 
from  wrong  principles,"  has  a  very  partial  application, 
comprising  only  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  the 
subject  of  a  delusion,  illusion  or  hallucination,  and  acts 
as  he  would  properly  act  were  the  delusion  a  reality. 
Locke's  great  name,  and  the  authority  given  to  all  that 
he  wrote,  gave  rise  a  century  since  to  the  legal  dictum, 
that  to  prove  insanity  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  delusion 
must  be  shown  to  exist.    In  law  there  are  only  two 
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legal  forms  of  insanity ;  idiocy  or  imbecility,  and  delu- 
sion leading  to  acts  opposed  to  law.  But  las  the  legal 
test  of  imbecility  and  of  delusion  is  the  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  these  two  forms  become  practically 
one.  This  maxim  has  guided  all  legal  decisions,  and 
given  origin  to  endless  acts  of  injustice,  committed  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  and  by  authority  of  the  judges. 
It  has  been  the  source  of  all  the  conflicting  opinions 
and  statements  of  medical  men,  when  under  examina- 
tion on  evidence  before  the  Courts.  It  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  all  judgments  and  enactments,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  recent  attempts  to  amend  the  law,  and  it 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  that  now  impede  the 
administration  of  justice.  Until  the  law  shall  recognize 
a  more  comprehensive  disorder  than  it  includes  under 
the  head  of  delusion,  and  admit  of  a  better  test  than  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  no  improvement  can  be 
effected.  Any  estimate  of  insanity  ought  to  make  the 
mind  of  the  individual  alleged  to  be  insane,  not  that  of 
the  physician,  the  standard  to  determine  his  insanity. 

This  is  the  text  from  which.  I  preach.  Therefore,  the 
happiest  definition  yet  propounded,  though  by  no  means 
perfect,  is  that  of  Dr.  Combe,  who  says :  "  Insanity  is  a 
morbid  action  in  one,  in  several,  or  in  the  whole  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  and,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  func- 
tional derangement  in  one,  in  several,  or  in  the  whole 
of  the  mental  faculties  those  organs  subserve."  If  the 
principle  on  which  this  definiton  is  founded  is  the  right 
one,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  institute  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  individual's  past  and  present  condition 
before  determining  his  state  of  mind,  then  the  definition 
and  proceedings  of  lawyers  are  in  complete  antagonism 
to  this  and  to  truth.  There  can  be  no  antagonism  be- 
tween  principles  more  complete.  Medicine  declare^ 
that  insanity  is  a  physical  and  corporeal  disease.  Law 
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that  it  is  not.  Medicine  say.;  that  imbecility  and  insan- 
ity are  different  conditions.  Law  that  they  are  identi- 
cal. Medicine  asserts  that  a  theoretical  study  to  mental 
diseases  and  defects  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  such  diseases  and  defects.  Law  denies  this,  and 
says  that  insanity  is  a  fact  to  be  determined  by  any 
dozen  of  ordinary  men  in  consultation  on  the  case  se-  • 
lected  at  random  from  any  class  of  the  population.  Med- 
icine says  that  a  man  may  be  insane  and  irresponsible, 
and  yet  know  right  from  wrong.  Law  says  that  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  test  both  of 
soundness  of  mind  and  of  responsibility  to  the  law. 
Medicine  says  restrain  and  cure  the  insane  and  imbecile 
sufferer.  The  object  of  the  action  of  the  law  is  punish- 
ment, and  if  its  severity  is  mitigated,  it  is  not  by  the 
law,  but  by  the  suspension  of  the  law,  by  authority 
above  the  law.  The  law  is  thus  entirely  antagonistic  to 
medicine  on  all  those  questions  of  mental  science  which 
involve  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  the  imbecile  and 
the  insane,  and  which  often  determine  whether  they 
shall  be  put  to  an  ignominious  death  or  not,  whether 
they  shall  be  deprived  of  their  property  or  suffered  to 
retain  it.  This  antagonism  is  therefore  a  most  serious 
matter  to  the  insane,  their  friends  and  families,  not  less 
serious  to  Judges  and  Legislators,  and  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  both  medical  and  legal  professions.  For 
with  such  opinions  inculcated  by  the  law,  existing  igno- 
rances are  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  so 
that  the  difficulty  in  treating  the  insane  by  medical 
men,  and  in  giving  testimony  in  Courts  is  greatly  in- 
creased: especially  when  great  Judges  remark,  (influ- 
enced no  doubt  by  the  degrading  exhibition  of  opposing 
bitterness  of  medical  men  in  Courts,)  "  that  the  intro- 
duction of  medical  opinions  and  theories  on  this  subject 
has  proceeded  from  the  vicious  principle  of  considering 
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insanity  a  disease1,  whereas  it  is  a  fact  to  he  ascer- 
tained by  evidence,  in  like  manner  as  any  other  fact,  and 
no  more  is  necessary  than  to  try  the  question  by  proof 
of  the  habits,  the  demeanor,  conversation  and  acts  of 
the  alleged  lunatic." 

Now  we  decidedly  adopt  this  principle  denounced  as 
vicious,  and  we  cannot  study  insanity  in  any  other 
way,  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  vast  amelioration 
in  the  treatment  and  condition  of  the  insane  produced 
solely  by  the  persistent  development  of  this  great  truth, 
that  insanity  is  a  disease,  and  not  a  subject  of  moral 
enquiry. 

This  a  great  lawyer  calls  an  evil  habit  and  vicious,  be- 
cause of  its  results  in  having  induced  Judges  to  assume 
that  they  are  bound  to  accept  medical  testimony  in 
reference  to  insanity,  and  are  thus  forced  to  accept  spec- 
ulative views  instead  of  their  own  moral  conclusions  as 
to  whether  a  person  whose  civil  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities are  involved,  is  insane  or  not;  whereby  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  society,  is 
hindered.    Therefore,  he  adds,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  medical  science  has  special  business  with  the  de- 
tection of  insanity  in  legal  cases.    Is  it  indispensable 
that  medical  men  should  be  called  to  discover  whether 
a  man  is  a  lunatic  ?    (These  are  the  expressions  of  Lord 
Chelmsford.)    There  is  some  excuse  for  this  contempt- 
uous opinion  of  medical  testimony  in  cases  of  insanity, 
afforded  by  the  bearing  of  medical  witnesses  in  many 
difficult  and  celebrated  cases.    There  are  many  cases  of 
insanity  which  no  man  could  mistake  for  sanity.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  well  know,  there  are  obscure,  ami 
subtle,  and  insidious  forms  of  disease,  that  try  the  acu- 
men and  patience  of  the  best  and  wisest  among  the 
most  experienced  physicians. 
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tal  Science  on  the  examination  of  insane  in  Courts  of 
Justice.  It  appears  by  that  article  that  the  vicious 
principle  of  testing  insanity  by  a  know  ledge  of  righl 
and  wrong,  is  even  yet  common  in  the  Courts  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  America,  and  when  an  unfortunate 
lunatic  escapes  punishment  it  is  never  due  to  the  law, 
but  to  the  knowledge  and  energy  of  some  physician 
who  exerts  himself  to  hinder  injustice  allowed  by  the 
law. 

The  remarkable  statement  of  the  surgeon  to  the  Gen- 
eral Prison  of  Scotland,  and  also  of  the  physician  of 
the  Rouen  Prison,  of  the  number  of  insane  among  pris- 
oners, is  only  more  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  inform- 
ing the  legal  profession  on  this  most  vital  point.  It 
appears  that  one  in  every  nine  j^risoners  is  more  or  less 
insane,  and  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty  altogether 
irresponsible.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  criminal 
population  of  London  are  a  population  by  themselves, 
intermarrying  and  breeding  amongst  themselves,  and 
propagating  their  tendency  to  crime,  their  vices  and 
their  diseases,  we  may  almost  conclude  that  law  is  help- 
less to  amend,  and  that  medical  science  must  be  ap- 
pealed to,  to  accomplish  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  reply  of  Mons.  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont  to  the  Committee  of  the  English  Association,  it 
seems  that  the  legal  profession  in  France  have  no  con- 
viction that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  structure,  and  not 
a  mere  moral  evil. 

In  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  English  As- 
sociation on  the  paper  of  Dr.  Richardson  on  "  Mental 
Strain,"  there  seems  too  great  a  stress  laid  on  the  moral 
phenomena,  and  too  little  on  the  cerebral  complications. 
Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  still  classify  the  forms  of  in- 
sanity according  to  their  moral  manifestations.  But  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  pathological  condi- 
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tions  shall  afford  us  a  classification  founded  on  structural 
alterations,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  fast  approaching, 
when  every  insane  manifestation  will  be  recognized  as 
the  symptom  of  some  alteration  of  cerebral  structure  or 
function,  produced  by  some  other  bodily  disorder. 

That  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  brain  is  a  doctrine 
of  high  antiquity  ;  it  is  contained  in  the  oldest  Greek 
Classics  on  Medicine  and  Philosophy.    It  is  true  that 
in  ancient  times  epileptic  and  hysterically  delirious 
girls  were  believed  to  be  inspired,  and  were  used  as  the 
discoverers  of  the  unknown,  much  as  clairvoyants  of 
the  present  day.    They  were  submitted  for  cure  to 
professional  exorcists,  who,  for  a  consideration,  under- 
took to  dispossess  the  demon  by  mysterious  processes, 
as  spiritualists  cure  disease  in  this  age.    But  this  was 
not  the  medical  view  then  more  than  now.  Hippocra- 
tes, in  his  essay  on  the  "  Sacred  Diseases,"  controverts 
and  ridicules  these  popular  superstitions;  and  these 
strange  and  awful  doings  of  the  sick,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ignorant,  are  shown  to  be  due  to  the  disordered 
functions  of  the  brain.    This  was  the  current  view 
amongst  the  educated  professional  men  and  intelligent 
laymen.    Since  that  period  this  idea  has  never  been 
lost,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  educated  members 
of  society  have  regarded  insanity  as  a  corporeal  disease 
for  at  least  2,300  years.    The  somatic  or  corporeal  doc- 
trine that  cerebral  disorder  is  associated  with  every 
manifestation  or  form  of  mental  disorder  or  defect, 
gains  ground  in  every  generation.    Now  it  necessarily 
follows  that  if  this  doctrine  is  true,  of  the  inseparable 
association  of  cerebral  and  mental  activity  in  morbid 
conditions,  it  is  equally  true  in  the  healthy  states  of  the 
mind.    Hence  it  is  laid  down  in  recent  works,  thai  no 
change  whatever  in  the  consciousness,  whether  it  be 
ordinary  sensation,  perception,  or  idealization,  or  voli- 
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tion,  takes  place  without  coincident  and  necessarily 
coincident  changes  in  the  cerebrum.  Modern  meta- 
physiciansdo  not  withhold  their  consent  to  this  doctrine. 
Now  it  would  be  gratifying  to  find  in  the  speeches  and 
decisions  of  great  lawyers  any  traces  of  a  dispassionate 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  this  ancient  and  established 
doctrine,  and  into  the  number  and  validity  of  the  facts 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  But  no  such  traces  can  be 
found,  so  that  we  are  inevitably  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  either  ignorant  of  it,  or  have  con- 
demned it,  or  else  have  legislated  without  such  a 
dispassionate  inquiry  as  is  alike  due  to  the  people  and 
the  profession. 

Our  regret  is  all  the  greater  since  nothing  is  so  open 
to  proofs  by  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  will 
discard  all  speculative  preconceived  opinions,  and  exam- 
ine as  a  pure  question  of  facts.  It  is  open  to  every 
man  to  ascertain  what  changes  occur  in  his  own  mental 
activity,  under  the  influence  of  certain  bodily  conditions, 
or  of  agents  modifying  those  conditions.  For  example, 
when  engaging  in  abstruse  calculations,  such  as  the 
calculation  of  Asylum  statistics  by  algebraic  formulae 
presented  to  the  Association  a  year  ago,  demanding 
exercise  of  clear  intellect,  let  him  drink  a  few  glasses  of 
whisky,  or  smoke  a  little  opiated  tobacco,  and  he  will 
soon  find  himself  incapacitated  for  completing  his  calcu- 
lations. Or  let  him  breathe  a  few  whiffs  of  nitrous 
oxyde  and  his  reason  will  be  gone,  and  he  will  be 
ridiculously  insane;  or  take  chloroform  until  uncon- 
sciousness is  complete.  Or  if  he  watches  these  things 
in  others,  he  will  have  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses 
to  the  facts.  Beyond  this  no  testimony  is  needed,  except 
that  afforded  by  the  study  of  diseased  conditions. 
Physiologists  justly  look  upon  man  as  an  animal,  high 
above  his  fellows,  but  still  an  animal,  differing  not  so 
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much  in  kind  as  in  degree.  Hence  they  experiment  on 
their  own  nature  in  the  animal  world  below,  and  find 
everywhere  proofs  of  the  physical  doctrine  of  mental 
manifestations,  and  diseases,  and  defects,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  of  its  truth.  Cats, 
dogs,  foxes,  rouge  elephants,  and  nearly  all  other  ani- 
mals, are  subject  to  insanity,  which  no  Theologian, 
however  wedded  to  his  systems,  would  call  in  them  a 
moral  disease  ;  and  no  physiologist  can  point  out  any 
difference  between  them  and  man,  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  or  its  seat. 

Jesse,  Maudsley,  and  many  other  observers  of  the 
habits  of  animals,  state,  "  they  possess  those  combina- 
tions of  mental  endowments  and  acquirements  known 
in  and  by  man  as  wisdom,  sagacity,  intelligence,  intel- 
lects, sense,  thought,  judgment,  prudence,  discrimina- 
tion, shrewdness,  knowledge,  learning,  shame  and 
pride,  illustrations  whereof  are  to  be  found  in  the  dog, 
horse,  elephant,  ant  and  bee,  and  numerous  other 
animals.  There  is  no  mental  attribute,  not  even  lan- 
guage, if  by  language  is  meant  uttered  sounds  which 
convey  ideas  to  others  of  their  kind,  peculiarly  or 
characteristically  human.  There  is,  therefore,  no  es- 
sential mental  distinction  between  man  and  animals." 
— W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.  D. 

Here  is  a  mere  metaphysical  argument  tending  to  the 
same  end.  Every  man  has  within  his  own  consciousness 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  doctrine;  for  since  every 
change  in  that  consciousness  corresponds  to  vital 
changes,  without  which  it  cannot  occur,  these  conscious 
changes  are  conclusive  proof  of  the  vital  changes,  and 
indeed  the  only  proof  of  existence  itself, — Hence  the 
Cartesian  proposition,  "  Cogito,  ergo  sumP  But  as  no 
man  is  ever  conscious  till  he  lives,  and  as  life  precedes 
thought,  we  can  reverse  the  proposition,  and  say  with 
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greater  truth,  "  Sum,  ergo  cogito."  Both  conclusions 
rest  alike  on  the  testimony  of  consciousness — which  is 
itself  nothing  more  than  our  experience  of  the  vital 
changes  appropriate  to  consciousness.  When  a  man  is 
writhing  we  infer  that  he  suffers  pain ;  when  he  tells 
us  he  is  perplexed,  as  in  these  metaphysical  arguments 
he  may  well  be,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  In  either  case  we  infer  that  those  vital 
changes,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  occurring  in  his 
brain,  which  coincide  with  the  feeling  of  pain  or  per- 
plexity. 

[It  is  meant  as  a  reproach  when  it  is  stated  that  views 
like  these  are  materialistic,  and  that  the  man  holding 
them  is  an  atheist,  This  is,  however,  a  confusion  of 
ideas;  for  I  consider  that  any  man  may  hold  the  opinion 
that  mental  and  moral  phenomena,  that  what  are  termed 
will,  and  consciousness,  and  mind,  and  all  our  thoughts, 
are,  as  Huxley  states,  the  expression  of  molecular 
changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our 
other  vital  phenomena.  That  life  is  the  property  of 
protoplasm,  and  that  protoplasm  owes  its  properties 
to  the  nature  and  disposition  of  its  molecules.  There- 
fore, all  properties  of  organized  beings  are  due  to  the 
physical  properties  of  protoplasm.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  explain  all  the  processes  by  which  the  motions, 
the  groupings,  and  electrical  discharges  (if  such  there 
be)  of  these  molecules,  pass  into  their  corresponding 
states  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  how  these  physical 
processes  are  connected  with  the  fact  of  consciousness, 
but  neither  can  we  explain,  so  as  to  follow  all  the  pro- 
cesses, how  physical  conditions  are  renewed  in  the  ma- 
terial animal,  for  instance,  how  worn  out  material  is 
replaced  by  new.  We  content  ourselves  by  stating 
that  the  useless  is  absorbed,  and  the  new  deposited,  and 
we  know  this  to  be  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed.  It 
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is  therefore  no  reproach  to  our  knowledge,  not  yet  com- 
plete, that  we  cannot  explain  all  the  processes  of  the 
connection  between  mind  and  matter.  In  both  these 
cases  they  are  the  result  of  the  fiat  of  the  Great  Creator, 
and  a  man  is  not  an  atheist  because  he  believes  that  the 
phenomena  of  mind  are  due  to  the  laws  God  has  im- 
pressed on  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  so  termed  because  he  selects 
one  of  the  two  most  probable  views  of  the  mode  by  which 
the  Creator  rules  His  works.  As  some  philosopher  has 
said, — God  may  be  considered  as  ruling  Creation  by  an  in- 
terposing or  by  a  predisposing  volition.  The  first  is  the 
method  held  by  those  who  consider  their  views  are  so  cor- 
rect that  they  are  entitled  to  anathematize  those  who  pre- 
fer to  hold  the  other.  As  if  it  were  more  dignified  to  con- 
sider the  Deity  interposing  in  every  petty  transaction 
throughout  Creation,  (as  it  were,  picking  up  straws 
here  and  laying  them  down  there,)  rather  than  to  view 
Him  as  predisposing  and  leaving  to  the  operation  of 
grand  and  unerring  laws,  the  whole  course  of  Creation 
and  its  creatures,  their  developments,  and  their  actions, 
and  their  thoughts,  from  the  period  of  the  initiation  of 
all  things  to  their  final  consummation. 

Under  this  view  it  is  ri^ht  to  consider  that  matter 
and  intellect  have  co-ordinately  developed  during  the 
ages  that  have  passed,  and  are  still  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. Moreover,  this  view  by  no  means  inter- 
feres with  any  view  of  future  life,  or  spiritual  associa- 
tion with  matter,  that  any  may  please  to  entertain ;  nor 
does  it  prevent  any  responsibility  for  good  or  evil  ac- 
tions. It  rather  throws  on  those  who  look  on  mind  or 
soul  (for  in  speaking  of  these  they  couple  them  invari- 
ably) as  an  interloping  spiritual  function  attached  to 
man,  but  not  of  him,  the  onus  of  proving  how  it  can  be 
that  man  alone  is  favored  with  the  offer  of  future  Y\i\\ 
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and  responsibility  for  the  use  of  his  morals  or  his  intel- 
lect, when  many  other  animals  to  whom  this  favor  of 
soul  and  futurity  is  denied,  possess  thought,  memory, 
regret,  love,  hatred,  revenge  and  forgiveness,  can  steal 
or  abstain,  do  ill  or  well,  and  can  communicate  their 
ideas  and  wishes  to  their  fellows  and  to  man,  differ,  in 
short,  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree  from  man.  It  is 
for  those  who  maintain  the  different  nature  of  mental 
manifestations  in  man  and  animals  to  account  for  these 
things,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  attribute  to  man  a  spir- 
itual possession,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence,  and 
which  is  not  necessary  for  future  life  so  long  as  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body  remains  a  truthful  and  essential 
article  of  Christian  belief.  Without  it,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Creator  to  add  future  life  to  him,  if  He  is 
so  disposed,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  so. 

The  following  argument  is  used  against  the  cerebral 
origin  of  mind :  "  That  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  as 
every  atom  in  the  human  frame  is  being  constantly 
changed,  each  molecule  leaves  the  mental  impression  it 
receives,  as  a  legacy  to  the  succeeding  molecule."  But 
why  is  it  absurd  ?  Is  it  more  so,  that  each  molecule 
which  replaces  the  departing  molecule  of  a  scar  inflicted 
by  a  chisel  in  childhood,  perpetuates  the  impressions  of 
that  scar,  instead  of  replacing  it  by  a  sound  molecule  of 
new  substance  corresponding  to  the  neighboring  flesh  ? 
If  the  one  molecule  perpetuates  its  impression,  why  not 
the  other?  Does  not  this  perpetuation  correspond  with 
other  known  facts  ?  Why  are  hereditary  habits  and 
diseases  dormant  for  years,  if  it  be  not  that  successive 
molecules  retain  their  impressions  from  conception  to 
the  maturity  of  the  disease  or  habit  ?  Can  hereditary 
insanity  be  explained  by  the  spiritual  theory  of  mind  ? 
That,  on  rational  theory,  the  produce  of  diseased  brain 
must  be  diseased  mind,  seems  clear  enough.    But  how 
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diseased  brain  can  give  rise  to  diseased  spirit  or  soul  is 
past  comprehension.  Yet  on  the  accessory  spiritual 
theory  it  must. 

Even  the  moral  sense  is  the  result  of  education  and 
hereditary  transmission,  and  its  monitions  are  altogether 
dependent  on  its  training.  Australian  savages  have  a 
moral  sense  in  many  points  the  direct  reverse  of  ours. 
They  believe  it  right  to  take  life  for  life,  and  their  sense 
of  rectitude  is  outraged  if  they  do  not.  When  I  lived 
in  Western  Australia  for  some  years,  and  acted  as  a 
magistrate,  the  native,  who  was  the  original  and  right- 
ful proprietor  of  my  farm,  lost  one  of  his  wives  from 
disease.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  was  going  to 
a  distant  tribe  to  spear  a  woman,  to  satisfy  his  sense  of 
duty  to  his  wife.  I  told  him  that  if  he  did  I  would 
send  him  to  prison  for  life.  He  remained  about  the 
farm  for  some  months,  but  got  exceedingly  thin,  and 
complained ,  that  he  could  not  rest  nor  eat,  that  his 
wife's  spirit  was  haunting  him  because  he  had  not 
taken  a  life  for  hers.  I  was  inexorable,  and  assured 
him  that  nothing  should  save  him  if  he  did.  After  a 
time  he  disappeared,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for 
more  than  a  year.  He  returned  in  high  condition,  and 
his  other  wife  said  that  he  had  taken  the  life  of  a 
woman  belon«;ino;  to  a  distant  tribe.  No  le°;al  evidence 
could  be  had.  Here  is  a  perverted  moral  sense,  as 
strong  a  sense  of  right  in  the  savage  in  its  operation, 
and  more  influential  than  the  sense  of  ri^ht  in  civilized 
man.  What  are  morals  and  conscience  but  the  results 
of  education  through  many  generations,  trained,  by  ex- 
ercise to  sensitiveness,  and  possessing,  from  constant 
use  a  prompt,  and  facile,  and  decisive  operation,  becom- 
ing inoperative  when  not  exercised,  hardened  as  theolo- 
gians tell  us.  But  how  a  God-like  and  spiritual  moni- 
tor, placed  within  man  to  guide  and  warn  him,  can  be 
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hardened,  or  why  it  should  become  most  useless  when 
most  needed,  is  one  of  those  puzzles  we  owe  to  theolo- 
gians, who  for  so  many  centuries  have  exercised  such 
pernicious  control  over  human  thought. 

These  reasons  seem  to  me,  with  many  others,  sufficient 
to  entitle  us  to  differ  in  thought  from  those  who  do  not 
entertain  them,  and  yet  not  to  be  far  from  the  same  re- 
sult. It  seems  to  me  that  men  may  fairly  entertain  these 
views  of  the  connection  of  matter  with  morals  and  intel- 
lect, and  yet  be  as  devoutly  alive  to  the  laws  of  the  Great 
Creator,  as  full  of  wonder,  and  worship,  and  reverence, 
and  hope,  as  those  who  unthinkingly  stigmatize  them 
as  atheists,  or  revile  them  in  slang  theological  terms  (in 
this  age  of  the  world  best  consigned  to  oblivion)  as  un- 
believers in  God.  These  are  my  opinions,  and  I  repu- 
diate with  indignation  the  imputation  of  atheism,  or 
irreligion,  or  no  Christianity,  as  a  reproach  resulting 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  use  it,  and  undeserved 
by  one  to  whom  this  mode  of  the  contemplation  of  God's 
laws  opens  an  ever  widening  view  of  His  greatness,  and 
power,  and  goodness. 

Have  those  who  entertain  these  opinions  given  any 
evidence  of  being  worse  Christians  than  those  w^ho  ma- 
lign them?  Have  they  ceased  to  produce  the  living 
fruits  of  love,  and  charity,  and  zeal  for  truth  ?  Was  it 
for  correct  speculative  opinions,  or  for  pure,  and  moral, 
and  benevolent  actions  that  Christ  separated  the  good 
from  the  bad  in  His  picture  of  the  Judgment  ?  Did  he 
condemn  those  to  pass  from  his  presence  (not  having 
ever  known  them)  who  had  wrong  views  of  baptism, 
or  original  sin,  or  because  they  did  not  visit  the  suffer- 
ing in  prisons  and  nurse  the  sick,  or  clothe  the  naked, 
or  feed  the  hungry  ? 

"  If  it  be  true  Christianity  to  dive  with  passionate 
charity  into  the  darkest  recessas  of  misery  and  vice,  to 
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irrigate  every  quarter  of  the  earth  with  the  fertilizing 
stream  of  an  almost  boundless  benevolence,  and  to  in- 
clude all  the  sections  of  humanity  in  the  circle  of  an 
intense  and  efficacious  sympathy;  if  it  be  true  Chris- 
tianity to  destroy  or  weaken  the  barriers  which  have 
separated  class  from  class,  and  nation  from  nation  ;  if  it 
be  true  Christianity  to  cultivate  a  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  a  spirit  of  candor  and  tolerance,  then  never 
since  the  apostles  has  Christianity  been  so  vigorous  as 
at  present,  nor  practiced  more  earnestly  than  by  those 
called  rationalists,  and  the  decline  of  dogmatic  systems 
and  of  clerical  influence  has  been  the  cause  of  its  ad- 
vance." And  their  destruction  will  be  the  era  of  its 
perfection.] 

Now  these  and  many  others  are  the  proof  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  medical  doctrine  of  the  somatic  nature  of 
mental  diseases  and  defects.  But  a  late  Lord  Chancel- 
lor  of  England,  (Lord  Chelmsford,)  great  lawyer  as  he 
is,  observed  that  if  there  were  any  process  by  which  the 
skull  of  a  lunatic  could  be  cut  into,  and  the  changes 
here  asserted  to  take  place  could  be  observed,  there 
might  be  something  in  the  medical  notion  of  insanity ; 
but  medical  notions  had  not  attained  that  pitch  of  de- 
velopmont,  and  medical  men  imagined  external  things 
to  be  the  indices  of  things  unseen.  They  therefore 
made  issues  hardly  less  important  than  life  and  death, 
depend  on  mere  uncertainty.  Now,  nothing  can  be 
more  inconclusive  than  this  argument.  The  fact  is  that 
a  dyspepsia  is  determined  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
and  reasoning  as  insanity.  All  morbid  changes  in  the 
body  considered  as  ultimate  phenomena  are  unseen,  so 
that  if  we  ascertain  the  structure  of  the  minutest  fibril 
and  lay  it  bare  in  the  living  man  in  all  its  details,  we 
must  still  accept  external  things  as  the  indices  of  things 
unseen.    The  subtle  forces  acting  in  the  brain  are  only 
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determined  ultimately  as  they  influence  the  conscious- 
ness in  ourselves,  or  as  they  cause  those  changes  in  the 
body  or  its  movements  which  are  the  indices  of  changes 
in  the  consciousness  of  others.  We  might  as  well  look 
for  the  electric  fluid  which  carries  the  expression  of  our 
thoughts  along  the  wire.  No  other  evidence  is  possible, 
even  in  the  most  ordinary  cases  of  this  kind.  If  the 
police  And  a  man  uproarious,  reeling  about  and  smell- 
ing of  whisky,,  they  conclude  he  has  been  drinking ; 
and  if  policemen  reason  at  all,  they  will  conclude  that 
the  drink  went  down  his  mouth  into  his  stomach,  and 
from  his  stomach  into  his  lungs  and  brain,  where  it  is 
doing  its  poisonous  work,  and  making  him  temporarily 
insane.  Thus  the  police  will  conclude  that  external 
things,  that  is,  the  drunkenness,  are  the  indices  of  things 
unseen,  that  is,  the  whisky.  The  Chancellor  added 
that  he  was  about  to  attempt  to  legislate  so  as  to  dis- 
cover where  the  abuses  and  causes  of  error  lay,  which 
made  such  cases  as  Windham's  generally  odious,  and 
the  examination  by  mad  doctors  little  better  than  a 
farce. 

Windham's  case  is  well  known.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  succeeded  to  a  large  property,  which  he  dissi- 
pated in  all  kinds  of  vice  in  a  few  years,  and  his  next 
relative  tried  to  have  him  made  a  ward  in  Chancery, 
and  put  on  an  allowance  for  life,  in  order  to  save  the 
remnant  of  the  property.  The  usual  hard  swearing 
concerning  his  sanity  took  place  in  court,  and  one 
doctor  was  pitted  against  another,  until  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  disagreement  was  elicited,  and  far 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  disgrace  and  contempt 
fell  upon  the  profession.  And  all  this  because  the  man 
was  tried  on  a  false  issue.  It  ought  to  have  been  no 
question  whether  the  acts  of  the  man  were  consistent 
or  not  with  perfect  sanity,  as  judged  by  his  knowledge 
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of  right  or  wrong,  or  by  his  power  to  do  certain  sums 
in  arithmetic  or  whether  he  knew  the  amount  of  his  in- 
come, and  the  power  of  his  property  to  bear  his  extrav- 
agance. Instead  of  limiting  the  inquiry  to  the  time 
during  which  he  had  been  vicious  and  dissipated,  the 
inquiry  ought  to  have  extended  into  a  comparison  of 
his  mind  with  itself  during  his  past  life.  But  this  was 
deliberately  rejected  by  the  Judge,  who  would  not 
allow  the  evidence  of  the  witness  who  deposed  that  he 
had  known  Windham  since  he  was  four  years  old,  and 
that  he  was  congenitally  deficient ;  the  Judge  said  it  was 
not  sufficient  in  law  to  prove  idiocy  or  imbecility,  he 
must  be  proved  to  be  mentally  unsound  when  he  com- 
mitted certain  actions,  or  he  must  be  acquitted.  Clearly 
in  such  a  case  the  point  to  be  proved  should  be  the  in- 
capacity, not  whether  he  was  unsound  in  the  legal  sense 
as  to  delusion,  etc.,  but  whether  he  was  congenitally  or 
subsequently  deficient,  so  as  to  incapacitate  him  for 
self-guidance.  The  point  on  which  he  wTas  tried  wTas 
both  false  and  foolish,  false  as  a  matter  of  science,  and 
foolish  as  a  matter  of  common  sense.  What  could  hap- 
pen but  what  did  happen?  The  mad  doctors  wrere 
stigmatized,  and  the  whole  inquiry  was  wrong  and  a 
grievous  injury  to  the  individual,  and  to  his  relatives, 
and  all  because  the  law  makes  no  difference  between 
mental  disease  and  mental  defects. 

There  is  the  case  of  Tyler,  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Insanity,  which  is  another  case  in 
point,  and  fortifies  my  position.  Here  also  the  evil 
arose  from  trying  the  case  on  an  erroneous  principle. 
The  old  man  was  brought  before  a  jury  to  determine 
the  unsoundness  of  his  mind,  but  neither  the  medical 
experts  nor  the  judge  defined  what  they  meant  by  the 
term.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  by  the  direction  to  the  jury, 
that  the  usual  legal  dictum  was  considered  unsound- 
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ness.  The  witnesses  had  this  definition  in  their  mind, 
though  Dr.  Gray  wisely  and  truly  says,  that  "every  in- 
dividual should  be  judged  from  his  own  stand-point," 
in  other  words  the  very  doctrine  I  am  advocating.  It 
is  most  likely  that  the  result  in  this  case  would  have 
been  the  same,  but  the  unseemly  exhibition  of  antago- 
nistic experts  would  have  been  avoided,  if  the  jury  had 
been  directed  to  determine  whether  Tyler  was  compe- 
tent to  take  care  of  his  own  property,  not  whether  he 
was  unsound  in  mind.  It  cannot  be  held  that  every 
one  who  has  a  crotchet  in  his  head  is  incompetent  to 
manage  his  affairs,  though  it  might  be  maintained  that 
he  was  not  altogether  sound  in  mind.  Still  less  can  it 
be  held  that  a  man  like  Tyler,  who  has  incomprehensi- 
ble notions  about  the  book  of  Revelations,  must  be  de- 
prived of  the  control  of  his  property;  for  if  that  is  to 
be  the  test  of  soundness,  more  than  half  the  clergy  of 
this  and  every  other  pr<  >testant  country  are  unfit  to 
manage  their  glebes,  and  are  as  mad  as  Kino;  Lear.  The 

do)  n 

comments  of  the  writer  of  the  article  are  in  the  main 
true,  and  they  help  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  al- 
tering the  law,  so  that  judges  may  put  the  right  issues 
before  juries,  if  juries  are  competent  to  try  such  cases. 

There  is  an  article  on  u  the  value  of  Expert  Testi- 
mony," well  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  in  No.  1,  Vol. 
28,  of  the  Jourxal  of  Ixsaxity.  The  writer  says  that  the 
issue  to  be  tried  in  the  case  he  is  commenting  on,  ought  to 
be  this : — "  Whether  a  man  who  for  thirty  years  had  shown 
all  those  traits  of  character  which  belong  to  imbecility, 
and  shown  no  other,  was  competent  to  take  personal 
charge  of  a  large  estate."  In  this  case  justice  was  de- 
feated through  the  incompetence  ot  the  jury,  the  com- 
bativeness  of  experts,  and  the  deficiency  of  law. 

The  tenacity  with  which  lawyers  hold  to  their  opin- 
ions and  practice,  in  the  face  of  facts,  is  very  remarka- 
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ble.  Daily  experience  shows  abundantly  that  a  man  or 
woman  may  be  imbecile  morally,  from  cerebral  disor- 
der and  disease,  and  yet  have  great  intellectual  or  even 
high  logical  powers.  There  are  many  who  being  thus 
diseased  mentally,  drink  to  drunkenness,  are  lascivious, 
lie,  steal,  are  obscene,  homicidal  and  malicious,  in  spite 
of  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  even  with  rea- 
soning powers  little  or  at  all  affected,  and  whatever  the 
law  may  decide,  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  will  hold 
its  own.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  if  you  treat  every  per- 
sistent .drunkard  and  imbecile  knave  as  irresponsible, 
you  must  convert  prisons  and  jails  into  asylums.  It  is 
in  vain  to  express  fear  that  if  these  doctrines  are  admit- 
ted social  foundations  will  be  shaken.  Has  it  yet  been 
tried  whether  asylums  would  not  be  more  effectual  for 
cure  and  reformation  than  prisons  ?  How  many  insti- 
tutions are  there  in  the  world  like  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion in  Detroit,  and  how  many  able  Christian  philan- 
thropists capable  of  conducting  such  institutions  like 
Captain  Brockway  ?  AVhen  these  are  found,  and  in 
operation,  and  unsuccessful,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
lament  over  the  conversion  of  gaols  into  asylums.  In 
spite  of  such  views,  truth  is  truth,  and  I  take  leave  to 
say  that  until  this  matter  is  inquired  into  by  all  legis- 
lators, and  made  available  to  reformation  or  restraint 
rather  than  punishment,  the  present  inefficient  routine 
will  be  followed  with  the  criminal  population,  which  is 
alike  contrary  to  common  sense  and  to  Christianity. 
The  question  is  one  in  which  common  sense  and  medical 
science  are  in  perfect  accord.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
first  principle,  that  the  capacity  of  an  individual  to  be 
influenced  by  the  motives  which  influence  the  average 
of  mankind  in  health  and  soundness,  is  the  measure  of 
his  responsibility  to  society  and  of  society  to  him.  He 
may  be  a  mere  child  in  moral  development,  as  well  as 
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in  judgment  (no  doubt  both  defects  of  cerebral  struc- 
ture,) and  when  this  is  proved,  the  plea  of  irresponsibil- 
ity to  society  is  admitted,  and  society  becomes  responsi- 
ble to  him  and  for  him,  and  keeps  him  out  of  harm's 
way.  In  like  manner  the  cases  of  emotional,  impulsive 
and  vicious  imbeciles  should  be  treated,  the  incapability 
of  self-control  being  the  practical  question  to  be  tried, 
and  not  the  amount  of  knowledge.  In  the  insane  the 
like  principle  ought  to  guide,  and  it  is  to  be  solved 
jointly  by  common  sense  and  medical  experience.  If 
found  incapable  he  has  appointed  guardians  or  curators, 
as  was  done  by  the  old  Koman  law,  until  he  is  restored 
aad  sanos  mores"  The  same  principle  applies  to  crimi- 
nal as  to  vicious  imbeciles,  which  constitute  the  chief 
part  of  the  incorrigible  of  the  population.  They  are 
held  in  law  to  be  entitled  to  uncontrolled  freedom,  when 
not  convicted  of  offenses  against  the  law,  and  thus  they 
become  mischievous  to  society.  Practically,  under  the 
influence  of  the  system  of  control,  detention  and  cure 
would  be  still  the  fate  of  the  criminal,  but  mercy  and 
cure,  not  terror  and  repression,  would  be  the  aim  and 
the  result  of  its  operation. 

To  accomplish  this,  there  must  be  alteration  of  the 
law,  so  as  to  permit  other  issues  to  be  tried  than  delu- 
sion or  hallucination,  or  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  appointment  of  a  competent  physician  for  states 
or  districts,  to  assist  the  Judges  in  all  cases  of  disor- 
dered mind,  would  be  desirable.  All  the  scandalous 
scenes  of  opposing  doctors  would  be  avoided  by  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  man  to  help  the  Judge  to 
decide  these  cases.  The  principle  that  a  man  is  insane 
or  not,  as  compared  with  his  past  state,  not  according 
to  the  fancies  of  twelve^  ignorant  jurymen,  would  then 
have  its  due  weight.  The  standard,  as  I  have  said,  is 
the  comparison  of  the  mind  with  itself  at  different 
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periods  of  life.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  violates  well 
known  physiological  principles,  and  should  be  amended, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  by  setting  those 
principles  at  defiance,  but  in  obedience  to  them,  if  it 
seeks  to  merit  a  reputation  for  truth  and  equity.  Law 
has  been  said  to  be  the  embodiment  in  a  code,  of  truth 
and  justice.  The  sooner  it  merits  this  definition  the 
better  for  its  fame,  for  its  condition  now  is  intolerably 
disgraceful  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  It  ought 
not  to  be  endured  that  the  Courts  of  Law  and  the 
Schools  of  Medicine  should  be  at  issue  on  the  funda. 
mental  question,  whether  insanity  be  a  disease  or  not. 
As  medicine  is  on  this  point  far  in  advance  of  law,  and 
to  it  is  due  the  rescue  of  the  insane  from  that  state  of 
degradation  to  which  only  a  few  years  since  they  were 
subjected,  its  principles  cannot  be  reversed  by  bending 
them  to  the  retrograde  action  of  the  law,  for  that  would 
be  a  stoppage  of  all  progress.  The  profession  must 
stand  firmly  on  the  only  ground  it  can  occupy, — That 
law  must  yield  to  medicine,  and  bring  its  rules  into 
agreement  with  the  state  of  modern  science. 


Insanity  and  its  Treatment.  Lectures  on  the  Treatment,  Medical 
and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.  By  G.  Fielding  Blandford, 
M.  D.,  Oxon,  &c,  &c.    Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia.  1871. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book  the  author  states  that  the 
lectures,  in  an  abridged  form,  were  delivered  at  the 
school  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  are  now  published 
as  a  text  book  for  students,  as  few  works  of  that  char- 
acter exist  in  our  language.  He  further  states,  that  as 
the  lectures  were  "  written  for  students,  they  make  no 
claim  to  a  complete  treatise  on  psychology ;  neither 
have  all  questions  connected  with  insanity  been  dis- 
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cussed  in  them,  such  as  the  management  of  asylum^  and 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  crowds  of  our  chronic 
insane." 

In  this  treatise  Dr.  Blandford,  in  common  with  all 
the  best  modern  authorities,  strongly  maintains  and 
ably  sets  forth  the  physical  causes  of  insanity,  and 
shows  clearly  that  such  are  largely  predominant.  In 
the  preface  already  quoted  he  says,  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  method  by  which  we  shall  attain  an  in- 
sight into  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  unsound  mind, 
is  to  keep  ever  before  us  the  fact,  that  disorder  of  the 
mind  means  disorder  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  latter  is 
an  organ  liable  to  disease  and  disturbance,  like  other 
organs  of  the  body,  to  be  investigated  by  the  same 
methods,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws;"  a  position  held 
for  years  by  this  Journal.  The  Doctor  also,  in  common 
with  the  best  modern  observers,  ignores  all  special 
manias ;  and  all  special  manifestations,  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, are  regarded  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  some 
physical  entity,  at  times  no  doubt  so  obscure  as  to  es- 
cape detection  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
but  nevertheless  existent.  Dr.  Blandford  is  also  a  firm 
believer  in  the  curability  of  many  of  those  diseases  of 
which  mental  disturbance  is  the  most  prominent  feature 
or  symptom.  In  his  classification,  only  four  out  of 
the  twenty-four  forms,  based  on  the  causes  of  the 
disease,  are  spoken  of  as  at  present  absolutely  in- 
curable, viz:  General  Paralysis,  Epileptic  Insanity, 
Senile  Insanity,  and  Paralytic  Insanity  (Phila.  Edition, 
page  126.) 

Notwithstanding  the  modesty  of  the  claims  set  up  by 
our  author  in  his  preface,  we  doubt  if  any  treatise 
which  has  appeared  of  late  will  be  found  more  satisfac- 
tory, even  to  the  professed  alienist,  than  Dr.  Blandford's 
book ;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  none  can  be  more 
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highly  commended  as  a  text  book  to  the  student  of 
psychology,  or  those  outside  the  medical  profession,  to 
whom  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed  is  some- 
times necessary. 

The  work  is  not  only  concise,  but  clear  and  compre- 
hensive ;  and  while  it  avoids  as  much  as  possible  all 
metaphysical  discussion  on  doubtful  points  in  psychol- 
ogy and  mental  and  moral  phenomena,  it  brings  down 
our  knowledge  of  these  obscure  subjects  as  far  as  the 
latest  advances  made. 

The  book  consists  of  twenty  lectures,  and  we  here 
proceed  to  give  as  full  an  analysis  of  each  as  our  space 
will  permit. 

Lecture  1st  treats  of  the  organs  of  the  mind,  showing 
that  insanity  should  necessarily  be  studied  as  a  branch 
of  medicine,  because  it  is  essentially  a  disorder  of  the 
brain,  the  nerve  centres  and  cells.  In  this  lecture  the 
cell  structure,  nerve  fibres,  and  their  distribution,  the 
blood  supply  of  the  brain,  the  nerve  functions,  and  the 
methods  of  study  as  applicable  to  them,  are  fully  and 
clearly  discussed.  Theoretical  discussion  is  assigned  a 
secondary  place ;  and  the  practical  observation  of  the 
operations  of  the  insane  mind  as  compared  with  the 
sane  condition,  is  insisted  on  as  preeminently  important. 
"  People  can  not  comprehend,"  says  he,  "  how  an  insane 
patient  can  do  this  or  say  that,  because  they  judge  of 
his  disturbed  feelings  by  their  own,  and  if  he  does 
or  says  certain  things  as  they  would  do  or  say  them, 
they  argue  that  his  mind  must  be  in  all  respects  similar 
to  their  own."  The  truth  of  this  is  daily  illustrated  in 
all  large  hospitals,  by  the  visits  of  friends  who,  if  the 
patient  recognizes  them,  or  makes  a  few  reasonable  en- 
quiries about  home  or  family,  at  once  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  quite  recovered,  though  still  animated, 
perhaps,  by  the  most  dangerous  concealed  delusions. 
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Lecture  2d  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the 
author  traces  the  mental  progress  from  the  infant  born 
without  ideas  or  knowledge,  up  to  the  comparatively 
perfect  development  of  adult  life.  The  three  divisions 
of  the  mind,  made  by  some  modern  writers  into  intel- 
lect, emotion,  and  will,  and  the  designation  of  certain 
portions  of  the  brain  as  subservient  to  these,  and  the 
doctrine  that  each  portion  may  be  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly affected  without  involving  the  others,  is  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  author;  but  the  separate  existence  of 
these  faculties  is  looked  upon  as  "  more  apparent  than 
real ;"  therefore  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that 
the  separation  of  moral  from  intellectual  manias,  is 
not  admissible,  as  maintained  for  years  in  this  Journal. 
"  Volitional  insanity,"  says  the  author,  must  imply  an 
insane  reason,  not  only  an  insane  will,  and  is  no  more  a 
separate  and  special  form  than  are  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional insanity,  which  are  supposed  severally  to  repre- 
sent an  insane  intellect  and  insane  emotions.  "  We  can 
no  more  divorce  intellect  and  emotion,  than  we  can 
divorce  intellect  and  ideas  from  consciousness."  He  dis- 
cards the  will  as  a  third  component  of  the  mind,  and 
retains  only  feelings  and  ideas,  which  in  truth  are  not 
two  but  one,  as  they  arise  from  present  stimulation, 
are  stored  away  in  memory,  and  in  new  combinations 
come  again  into  consciousness  upon  fresh  excitation. 
In  this  lecture  the  author  also  discusses  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  right  operations  of  the  mind;  such 
as  a  healthy  flow  of  blood  through  the  brain,  food, 
upon  which  healthy  blood  is  so  largely  dependent, 
normal  temperature,  light  and  sleep ;  and  shows  that 
when  the  mind  is  disturbed,  we  nrist  find  the  defective 
spot  in  one  or  other  of  these  parts,  and  to  it  direct  such 
remedial  means  as  science  and  experience  suggest. 
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In  Lecture  III.  on  the  pathology  of  insanity,  the 
author  makes  some  sound  remarks  on  the  concomi- 
tant disturbance  of  the  sexual  organs  in  this  disease. 
These  remarks  are  so  confirmatory  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed years  since  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal*  that 
we  quote  them,  more  especially  as  the  views  expressed 
by  Dr.  Kellogg  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  note  be- 
low, have  recently  been  called  up  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Storer 
and  his  gynaecological  disciples,  and  so  perverted  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  our  correspondent  would  place 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  almost  invariably 
in  the  generative  system. 

"  There  are  various  disorders  known  as  nymphoma- 
nie,  satyriasis,  hysterical  mania,  and  the  like,  which 
also  point  to  a  connection  between  insanity  and  the 
sexual  organs.  That  such  a  connection  exists  needs 
no  demonstration :  everyday  experience  shows  it,  but 
shows  that  these  organs  are  affected  from  the  head 
downwards  quite  as  often  as  the  reverse,  e.  g.,  the 
sight  or  smell  of  the  female  excites  the  male,  and  the 
male  organs  hitherto  quiescent.  And  when  we  see 
violent  sexual  excitement  in  the  insane,  we  must  not 
always  assume  that  the  origin  is  in  the  sexual  organs, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  it  may  be  propagated  from  the 
excited  brain  to  them.  Here  we  must  search  through 
the  analogies  of  other  diseases  and  the  teachings  of 
pathology  in  general,  and  not  be  led  away  by  a  nomen- 
clature into  a  rash  conclusion  drawn  from  phenomena 
which  but  too  readily  present  themselves.  It  is  ex- 
tremely common  to  find  in  recent  cases  of  insanity, 
where  the  patient  is  debilitated  and  out  of  health, 
that  the  catamenia  are  altogether  absent,  and  the  ces- 
sation accordingly  is  returned  as  the  1  cause  '  of  the  in- 

*See  Dr.  A.  O.  Kellogg's  paper  on  "Reciprocal  Influence,"  etc., 
Journal  of  Insanity,  Vol.  XII,  April,  1856. 
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sanity.  When  the  patient  is  recovering  and  bodily  and 
mental  health  returning,  the  catamenia  reappear,  and 
are  said  to  have  '  cured '  the  "brain  disorder.  But  the 
absence  of  the  function  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the 
concomitant  as  the  cause  of  the  mental  symptoms,  and 
we  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  true  pathology  by  fix- 
ing our  attention  too  much  upon  it." 

"  If  Ave  look  at  the  general  constitution  and  the  former 
history  of  any  one  of  these  patients,  what  do  we  learn  ? 
That  she  has  always  been,  what  is  popularly  called, 
nervous  or  hysterical,  prone  to  emotional  display,  to 
bursts  of  temper,  to  hysterical  crying,  exaggerated,  it 
may  be,  at  the  menstrual  period.  Most  likely  other 
members  of  the  family  are  nervous,  possibly  some  are 
insane.  Thus  is  the  old  story  repeated — hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  nervous  disorder,  a  proneness  to  be  upset 
by  trifling  occurrences,  an  unstable  cerebral  condition, 
greatly  influenced  by  systematic  disturbance  of  the 
sexual  organs  and  functions,  and  reacting  in  turn  upon, 
and  violently  exciting  them.  At  first,  all  these  disturb- 
ances are  for  the  most  part  temporary,  very  variable, 
perhaps  periodical ;  later,  they  become  fixed  and  incur- 
able." 

The  above  we  can  confirm  by  frequent  examinations, 
made  during  many  years'  experience  in  the  care  of  in- 
sane women. 

In  this  lecture  the  author  also  considers  other  potent 
causes  of  insanity,  such  as,  exposures  to  heat,  the  abuse 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  narcotic  poison,  the  insanity 
from  blows,  the  insanity  which  arises  after  long  contin- 
ued anxiety,  from  mental  shock,  and  the  overtasking  of 
the  mental  organism  by  excessive  brain  labor.  The 
cases  of  sudden  "  taking  off"  of  men  eminent  in  every 
profession  and  occupation,  demanding  constant  mental 
stress,  which  we  find  so  frequently  recorded  in  the  col- 
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umns  of  the  daily  press,  and  the  cases  for  which  we  are 
daily  consulted,  where  this  sndden  "taking  off"  hangs 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  brain-weary  sub- 
ject, would  lead  ns  to  dwell  much  longer  on  this  than 
our  space  permits.  The  following  remarks  however 
are  so  pertinent  to  this  class  of  cases  that  we  can  not 
forego  their  transcription  here. 

"I  now  come  to  a  second  pathological  condition, 
where  not  a  sudden  mental  shock,  but  a  long-continued 
mental  worry  or  anxiety,  or  long  and  laborious  mental 
application  and  work  has  overset  the  reason.  We  see 
the  result  of  this  very  frequently  in  brain  diseases 
other  than  insanity,  in  so-called  softening  and  disorgan- 
ization of  structure,  produced  by  years  of  over-work. 
Here  the  machine  gradually  wears  out;  but  in  another, 
whose  brain  function  is  more  liable  to  disturbance,  there 
maybe  at  an  earlier  period,  signs  of  disorder  rather  than 
decay.  The  carking  cares  of  poverty,  and  lack  of 
means  to  support  a  family ;  the  chronic  torment  of  a  bad 
husband  or  wife,  or  of  prodigal  sons  or  profligate  daugh- 
ters; constant  harrass  and  anxiety  in  business  of  a  spec- 
ulative character,  or  a  perpetual  craving  ami)  it  ion  per- 
petually disappointed, — these,  and  a  thousand  other 
miseries  of  human  life,  are  the  things  which  upset  rea- 
son and  fill  asylums.  And  what  is  the  pathology  here  \ 
We  do  not  hear  of  a  sudden  mental  shock  causing  an 
overwhelming  emotional  excitement,  and  brino-ino*  about 
almost  at  once  sleeplessness  and  acute  insanity ;  but  we 
know  there  must  have  been  a  constant  stimulation  of 
the  brain,  with  increased  motion  and  increased  expend- 
iture going  on  for  years.  The  brain  circulation  during 
all  this  time  has  been  disturbed,  and  the  nerve  centres 
exposed  to  a  greater  demand  and  a  greater  amount  of 
change  than  they  arc  able  to  bear.  Some  may  endure 
this,  may  work  early  and  late,  and  retain  their  faculties 
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unharmed ;  but  others,  who  are  by  nature  more  prone 
to  change,  who  easily  display  emotional  excitement,  and 
do  not  easily  subside  into  their  normal  calm,  are  one 
day  excited  beyond  recovery,  and  insanity  is  manifested. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  stimulation  has 
existed,  and  the  consequent  weakening  and  exhaustion 
which  the  whole  of  the  machinery  must  have  under- 
gone, we  fyid  that  this  form  of  insanity  does  not  usually 
subside  rapidly,  and  too  often  see  along  with  it  signs  of 
irremediable  disorganization  of  the  brain  or  the  nutri- 
ent blood  vessels." 

The  occurrence  of  insanity  in  connection  with  other 
diseases,  such  as  those  of  the  liver,  heart,  kidneys  and 
stomach,  and  also  its  connections  with  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis,  is  fully  discussed  in  lecture  IV,  on  the  pathol- 
ogy of  insanity. 

In  the  lecture  on  the  morbid  appearances  in  insanity, 
(Lect.  V,)  the  Doctor  expresses,  we  think,  more  doubt 
as  to  the  good  which  has  hitherto  resulted  from  patho- 
logical investigations  than  we  should  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit, even  in  view  of  what  he  has  himself  brought 
forward  from  the  labors  of  others.  Of  course  there  will 
be  differences  of  opinion  among  observers,  touching  the 
morbid  appearances  found,  and  their  influence  on  the 
morbid  mental  phenomena.  He  is,  however,  very  hope- 
ful as  to  the  future,  now  that  there  have  been  so  many 
advances  made  in  minute  anatomy,  by  which,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  ascertain,  in  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  not  only  the  normal  but  abnormal  condition 
of  the  organ  chiefly  concerned  in  the  mental  operations. 

We  quote  the  following  passage,  as  it  coincides  with 
the  methods  of  investigation  proposed  by  Dr.  Gray, 
and  carried  out  by  the  special  pathologist  of  the  N.  Y. 
S.  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dr.  E.  R.  Hun,  with  a  promise  of 
important  ultimate  results. 
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"  But  even  now,  after  so  much  has  been  done,  we  are 
but  at  the  threshhold  of  this  great  field  of  research.  I 
believe  that  any  one  who  patiently  and  skillfully  exam- 
ines the  brain  of  the  insane,  not  of  ten  or  twenty,  but 
of  many  hundreds,  will  throw  an  entirely  new  light 
upon  mind  pathology  and  brain  pathology.  No  brain 
has  been  satisfactorily  examined  that  has  only  been 
looked  at  with  the  naked  eye.  And  all  the  records 
of  former  autopsies  made  in  this  fashion  are  as  so 
much  waste  paper.  Morbid  phenomena,  studied  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  reveal  themselves  as  definite 
changes  and  lesions,  instead  of  indefinite  1  softening,' 
*  hardening,7  '  thickening,'  i  discoloration  '  such  as  are 
enumerated  by  naked  eye  observers ;  and-  no  brain  can 
be  said  to  be  properly  examined  that  has  not  been 
examined  throughout.  Not  every  cell  and  nerve- 
tube  need  pass  over  the  field  of  the  microscope,  but 
parts  of  every  region  and  district  are  to  be  submit- 
ted to  scrutiny — not  only  those  obviously  changed,  but 
others  also  at  a  distance." 

The  Doctor  glances  at  the  various  classifications  of 
insanity  brought  forward  from  the  time  of  Arnold, 
(1782,)  down  to  that  of  the  committee  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Association,  1869,  and  that  of  Dr.  Skae,  modi- 
fied by  Dr.  Batty  Tuke.  This  last  attempt  is  no 
more  satisfactory  than  those  hitherto  made. 

In  Lecture  VI.  Dr.  Blandford  discusses  the  causes  of 
insanity,  and  among  these,  hereditary  tendency  to  the 
disease  occupies  a  prominent  place,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Age,  sex,  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  also 
dwelt  upon,  and  reference  is  also  made  to  statistics, 
prognosis,  and  the  question  if  insanity  be  on  the  in- 
crease. Moral  and  physical  causes  are  also  glanced  at. 
With  regard  to  moral  causes  being  more  frequent  than 
physical,  we  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  author. 
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In  order  that  sudden  moral  causes  he  productive,  there 
must  first  be  a  predisposing  physical  condition.  To 
bring  about  this  by  moral  means,  time  is  required;  in 
each  the  preexistent  physical  condition  is  required  be- 
fore the  mental  manifestations  are  observed. 

Lecture  VII.  is  on  the  false  beliefs  of  the  insane,  and 
the  terms  Delusion,  Hallucination  and  Illusions  are 
defined  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

"  A  delusion,"  says  he,  "  is  a  false  belief  in  some  fact 
which,  generally  speaking,  personally  concerns  the  pa- 
tient, of  the  falsity  of  which  he  cannot  be  persuaded, 
either  by  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  by  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  or  by  the  demonstrations  or 
declarations  of  others."  Had  he  added  that  all  this  is 
the  result  of  disease  occult  or  demonstrable,  his  defini- 
tion of  an  insane  delusion  would  have  been  complete. 
The  delusions  of  the  insane  are  frequently  false  interpre- 
tations of  real  feelings  and  sensations,  though  morbid, 
which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  which 
the  patient,  from  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  brain, 
cannot  comprehend.  Sometimes  these  false  sensations 
which  give  rise  to  delusions,  and  which  puzzle  the  phy- 
sicians during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  are  fully  ex- 
plained by  post  mortem  examination. 

Quite  recently  a  case  of  melancholia  has  been  under 
the  care  of  the  writer,  in  which  the  patient  refused  food 
so  persistently,  that  she  had  to  be  nourished  for  days 
with  the  tube.  She  maintained  that  her  stomach  was 
turned  wrong  side  out,  and  that  the  food  did  not  reacli 
its  destination.  She  said  she  could  feel  the  process  by 
which  the  stomach  was  reversed,  whenever  any  food 
was  put  in  it.  After  death,  in  addition  to  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  organ,  a  large  lumbricoid  was  found  in  its- 
cavity. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  acts  of  homicidal 
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lunatics  (page  147,  Edinburgh  Edition)  are  of  much 
interest  and  deserve  careful  perusal.  Some,  under  the 
idea  that  great  evil  is  to  happen  to  them,  seek  every 
means  to  flee  from  the  danger,  and  will  even  set  the 
house  on  fire,  as  we  have  known  in  repeated  instances, 
and  make  violent  attacks  on  those  about  them.  Many 
homicides  by  lunatics  are  done  in  fear.  Some  think 
that  wicked  men  are  conspiring  to  do  them  a  great  in- 
jury or  compass  their  ruin.  Murders  are  committed  by 
those  who  imagine  that  their  victims  have  accused  them 
of  great  crimes.  As  regards  the  prognosis  in  such  cases, 
where  the  delusions  have  existed  for  a  number  of  months, 
and  all  evidences  of  acute  disorder  have  subsided,  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Blandford  that  it  is  bad,  and  that  the 
patients  are  likely  to  continue  insane ;  and,  if  not 
dangerous  through  the  remainder  of  life,  they  will  re- 
quire careful  supervision  till  they  become  harmless  from 
dementia,  the  most  common  result. 

The  author  dwells  further  on  homicidal  propensities 
in  Lecture  VIII.  on  the  acts  of  the  insane.  Speaking  of 
homicide  by  epileptics,  he  says  :  "  An  act  of  murder 
may  be  committed  by  an  epileptic  in  the  furious  mania 
with  hallucinations  and  delusions,  which  follows  a  fit  or 
succession  of  fits.  It  may  also  be  done  in  a  period  pre- 
ceding a  fit ;  a  period  during  which  especially  such  pa- 
tients show  strangeness  of  manner  and  mind.  The  con- 
vulsion may  be  expended  as  it  were  in  the  act  of 
violence,  the  fit  not  occurring  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  done."  The  author  gives  illustrative  cases,  and 
many  now  occur  to  us,  to  show  how  cautious  should 
be  the  judicial  dealings  with  these  most  embarrassing 
cases,  homicidal  epileptics.  He  also,  in  this  lecture, 
speaks  of  homicide  from  a  desire  to  escape,  from  delu- 
sion, from  idiotic  or  wanton  mischief ;  he  alludes  to  the 
so-called  impulsive  homicide,  pvromania,  erotomania, 
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and  kleptomania,  without  regarding  them  as  special 
forms  of  disease.  He  also  speaks  of  fantastic  dress, 
eating  and  drinking,  habitual  drunkenness,  suicides, 
self-mutilation,  indecent  exposure,  and  the  squandering 
of  property,  in  this  lecture  on  the  acts  of  the  insane. 

Lectures  IX.,  X.,  XL,  and  XII.  are  devoted  to  the 
several  forms  of  acute  insanity,  their  symptomatic  phe- 
nomena, cause,  and  treatment ;  and  the  author  suggests 
that  there  are  two  forms  between  which  all  the  others 
can  be  arranged.  At  one  extremity  of  the  list  he 
places  acute  delirium,  acute  or  delirious  mania,  which 
runs  its  course  rapidly,  or  in  a  few  weeks,  and  termin- 
ates in  amelioration  or  death.  In  this  form  we  have 
entire  sleeplessness,  incessant  brain  action,  powerful 
and  exhaustive  physical  exertion,  rapid  evolution  of 
heat,  quick  pulse,  speedy  emaciation,  brown  coated 
tongue,  etc.,  all  which  symptoms,  if  they  do  not  cease 
within  a  short  time,  must  lead  to  exhaustion  and  death. 
This  is  the  form  which  calls  for  prompt  medical  treat- 
ment, and  the  one  in  which  early  treatment  will  accom- 
plish most  favorable  results — not  only  by  warding  off 
death,  but  by  preventing  those  physical  changes  on 
which  permanent  mental  impairment  depends.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  list  he  places  what  has  been  called 
acute  primary  dementia.  Here  he  wishes  to  employ 
the  term  acute  in  the  sense  of  recent  and  not  chronic. 
Here,  instead  of  an  excess,  we  have  a  defect  of  action 
and  oxydation,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  fol- 
lows: "The  skin  is  cold,  the  hands  and  feet  are  blue 
with  cold,  even  in  hot  water,  the  patient  sits  motion- 
less, answers  no  questions,  does  not  appear  to  under- 
stand them,  seems  lost,  looks  idiotic,  sometimes  almost 
comatose ;  the  pulse  is  weak  and  slow,  the  tongue  pale 
and  moist ;  food  is  taken  passively,  and  sleep  is  not  ab- 
sent.  Without  a  history,  he  says,  we  might  find  it  diffi- 
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cult  to  make  a  diagnosis  between  this  condition  and  the 
dementia  which  is  the  result  of  long  standing  insanity, 
old  age,  or  brain  disease. 

"  We  shall  unquestionably,"  continues  the  author, 
"  meet  with  cases  that  some  would  call  melancholic, 
while  others  will  think  that  they  ought  rather  to  be 
termed  maniacal — cases  that  one  person  will  call  acute 
delirium,  another  acute  mania.  There  will  be  such  on 
the  border-land  of  all  diseases,  cases  of  rheumatism 
that  can  hardly  be  called  acute — cases  which  one  may 
term  rheumatism,  another  gout ;  others  wmich  one  calls 
typhus,  another  typhoid.  In  the  same  way  w^e  may 
use  the  terms  mania,  melancholia  and  dementia." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  early  symp- 
toms of  insanity,  and  calls  especial  attention  to  those  al- 
terations of  character  which  so  frequently  precede  the 
full  development  of  the  disease.  After  some  general  re- 
marks of  a  highly  practical  character  on  treatment,  change 
of  scene,  food,  medicines,  etc.,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  in- 
sanity with  depression,  melancholia  with  its  attendant 
delusions,  and  suicidal  tendencies.  In  the  treatment  of 
sleeplessness,  attendant  upon  this  form  of  disease,  the 
Doctor  bears  his  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the 
hyd.  of  chloral,  the  experience  with  which  in  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  so  fully  set  forth  in  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Andrews,  in  this  number  of  the  Jouk- 
nal.  Chloral,  the  author  remarks,  is  simply  a  sleep 
compelling  agent,  and  does  not,  like  opium,  have  any 
special  healing  influence. 

The  preparation  of  opium,  which  has  succeeded  best  in 
the  author's  hands,  is  the  liquor  morphiaa  bimeconatis 
as  it  causes  neither  sickness  nor  constipation. 

Speaking  of  dyspepsia  in  connection  with  melancholia, 
he  says  that  all  the  symptoms  are  the  result  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  depressed  nervous  condition,  a  view  main- 
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tained  by  the  late  Dr.  Brigham  more  than  twenty  years 
since,  in  his  book  on  "Mental  Excitement,  &c,"  and 
also  by  Dr.  Kellogg  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 
The  assertion  that  the  constipation  so  frequent  in  mel- 
ancholia, can,  after  the  colon  has  been  unloaded  by  ene- 
mata,  be  remedied  in  most  cases  by  the  stimulus  of  an 
increased  amount  of  food,  is  borne  out  by  our  experi- 
ence. The  allowance  of  food  which  Ave  insist  upon  be- 
ing taken,  notwithstanding  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  friends,  and 
great  concern  to  the  patient,  notwithstanding  he  im- 
proves rapidly  under  it.  We  can  fully  confirm  all  that 
is  so  well  said  by  Dr.  Blandford,  in  the  matter  of  diet. 
For  years,  so  important  has  an  increased  nutritious  diet 
been  considered  in  the  Utica  Asylum,  that  it  has  been 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  "  first  principles  of  treatment." 
With  us  forced  alimentation  is  always  resorted  to,  if  a 
melancholic  patient  has  refused  food  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  tube  feeding,  cesophagael  or  nasal,  is  with 
us  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 

The  process  of  injecting  food  into  the  stomach  by  a 
pump,  either  when  the  cesophagael  or  nasal  tube  is  used, 
as  spoken  of  by  Dr.  B.,  and  as  practiced  by  some,  is  quite 
uncalled  for.  After  the  tube  is  introduced,  a  funnel, 
made  to  fit  accurately,  is  placed  in  it,  and  the  fluid  nu- 
triment, milk,  milk  punch,  egg-nog,  or  beef  essence,  as 
may  be  determined  upon,  is  poured  into  the  funnel  from 
a  common  pitcher,  and,  by  the  simple  force  of  gravity, 
finds  its  way  into  the  stomach  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be 
ordinarily  swallowed.  When  the  nasal  tube  is  used, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  smaller,  the  process  of  fill- 
ing the  stomach  is  not  as  rapid,  but  ir>  either  case  it  can 
be  done  effectually ;  and  by  an  experienced  hand  with- 
out any  possible  injury.  In  the  hundreds  of  instances 
in  which  both  methods  have  been  resorted  to  at  the 
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Utica  Asylum,  no  accident  or  injury  lias  ever  resulted. 
We  have  had  to  feed  patients  in  this  way  daily,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  from  one  to  three  months,  with  occasional 
feeding  for  a  much  longer  period  :  and  in  spite  of  such 
struggles  against  life,  they  have  been  made  to  live,  re- 
cover, and  in  some  instances,  be  grateful. 

From  the  following  passage  in  relation  to  the  preven- 
tion of  struggling  in  feeding  patients,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Dr.  Blandford  is  not  so  much  opposed  to 
mechanical  restraint  in  certain  cases,  as  some  of  our 
British  brethren ;  though  from  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  he  words  the  paragraph  quoted  below,  it  would 
seem  that  even  he  stands  a  little  in  awe  of  those  all- 
potent  "  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,"  a  maudlin  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  mechanical  restraint,  the  Journal 
of  Mental  Science,  and  perhaps  the  ghost  of  the  revered, 
though  not  always  wise,  Dr.  Conolly. 

"  Doubtless,"  says  he,  "  some  will  talk  about  mechan- 
ical restraint,  and  so  forth ;  to  these  I  would  say,  com- 
pare a  patient  struggling  for  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  in 
the  hands  of  three  or  four  attendants,  with  one  fastened 
with  sheets  in  a  chair  for  five  minutes.  Let  both  be  seen 
before  judgment  is  passed" 

As  regards  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  melancholia,  we 
agree  with  the  author  that  in  most  cases  it  is  favorable, 
though  some  indeed  are  very  protracted.  Dr.  Bland- 
ford  speaks  of  the  recovery  of  one  case  who  for  nearly 
five  years  did  nothing  but  pace  her  room,  ejaculating 
"  My  God ; "  "  My  God,"  and  we  can  recall  a  number 
of  this  class  nearly  if  not  quite  as  prolonged. 

Lectures  XII.,  XIII.  and  XIV.,  on  acute  mania  and 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  set  forth  clearly  the 
character  of  these  forms  of  disease,  and  sum  up  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  them;  but  as  they  contain 
nothing  new,  nor  add  any  special  interest  to  what  is 
already  known,  we  pass  them  by. 
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The  following  extract  from  Lecture  XV.,  on  moral 
or  emotional  insanity,  sets  forth  the  author's  ideas  on 
this  hitherto  much  vexed  question,  and  shows  that  he 
is  in  strict  accord  with  the  best  modern  authorities,  and 
with  the  doctrines  advanced  for  years  past  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal. 

"  Now,  I  deny  that  the  absence  of  the  moral  sense 
proves  or  constitutes  insanity,  any  more  than  its  pres- 
ence proves  sanity.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  absent 
in  many  lunatics,  all  notions  of  duty,  propriety  and  de- 
cency being  destroyed  in  the  general  overthrow  of  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  can  find  perfectly  sane 
people  who,  either  from  early  education  and  habit — the 
habit  of  continued  vice — and  also  hereditary  transmis- 
sion,— are  devoid  of  moral  sense  to  an  equal  or  greater 
degree.  Probably  greater  wickedness  is  daily  perpe- 
trated by  sane  than  ever  was  committed  by  insane  men 
and  women  ;  so  that  when  immorality  makes  us  ques- 
tion a  man's  state  of  mind,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
insanity,  if  it  exists,  is  to  be  demonstrated  by  other 
mental  symptoms  and  concomitant  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  not  by  the  act  of  wickedness  alone.  Wri- 
ters who,  like  M.  Despine,  think  that  the  committal  of 
great  crimes  without  concern  or  remorse,  indicates  an 
absence  of  the  "  moral  sense,"  amounting  to  irresponsi- 
ble defect,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  habit  of  wrong 
doing  may  be  acquired  to  such  an  extent  that  the  thing 
done  excites  no  feeling  whatever. 

"  An  habitual  murderer,  as  a  Thug  or  brigand,  thinks 
no  more  of  taking  life  than  does  any  veteran  soldier. 
The  gradual  effacing  of  the  moral  sense,  and  gradual 
hardening  in  vice,  have  been  portrayed  by  many  a  mor- 
alist ;  but  something  else  is  needed  to  prove  the  disease 
or  deficiency  of  mind  we  look  for  in  inhabitants  of  an 
asylum. 
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"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  authors  who  have 
most  strongly  upheld  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  insanity 
and  morbid  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments,  have 
often  underrated  or  neglected  the  intellectual  defect  or 
alteration  observable  in  the  patients.  Because  no  delu- 
sion has  been  found,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  intel- 
lect is  not  impaired,  intellectual  insanity  and  insanity 
with  delusions  being  spoken  of  as  synonymous.  But 
many  patients  of  defective  intelligence  have  no  delu- 
sions ;  as  all  kinds  of  idiots  and  imbeciles.  Many  of  al- 
tered intelligence  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
delusion,  and  may  recover  from  the  latter,  or  from  the 
stage  at  which  delusions  are  present,  yet  do  not  recover 
their  full  intellectual  powers,  but  remain  semi- cured  and 
semi-insane.    This  class  is  a  very  large  one." 

The  cases  brought  forward  by  Drs.  Pritchard,  Sy- 
monds,  Hitch,  Ray  and  others,  as  cases  of  moral  insan- 
ity and  monomania,  the  author  shows  to  be  descriptions 
of  insane  patients,  and  not  varieties  of  insanity. 

In  Lecture  XVI.,  the  author  shows  that  what  is  called 
impulsive  insanity  has  no  more  claims  to  recognition  as 
a  distinct  form  of  disease  than  has  moral  insanity.  He 
shows  that  all  insanity  is  more  or  less  impulsive,  and 
many  cases  are  characterized  by  sudden  acts  of  criminal 
violence.  We  consider  that  there  is  no  more  authority 
or  necessity  for  introducing  the  term  impulsive  insanity, 
than  there  would  be  for  screaming  insanity,  or  jumping 
or  tearing  insanity.  We  even  entertain  doubts  as  to 
the  entire  fitness  of  the  term  homicidal  insanity,  since 
of  the  fifty-two  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Blandford,  as 
reported  by  Dr.  Gray,  the  homicide  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  concomitant  symptoms,  the  offspring  of  de- 
lusions, and,  in  all,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  insanity. 

The  last  four  lectures,  on  the  treatment  of  insanity 
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and  its  termination,  on  dementia,  feigned  insanity,  the 
laws  of  lunacy,  etc.,  contain  much  that  is  of  interest,  if 
not  strictly  new;  hut  as  we  have  already  taken  up 
much  space  in  the  consideration  of  this  valuable  book, 
we  merely  allude  to  them  in  the  hope  that  our  readers 
will  familiarize  themselves  with  the  volume  itself,  which 
we  welcome  as  a  useful  contribution  to  the  psycholog- 
ical literature  of  the  day. 
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31.    Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital: 
1870.    Dr.  P.  Bryce. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  Report  191  patients  in 
the  Hospital.  Admitted  since,  88.  Total,  279.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  17.  Improved,  10.  Died,  30.  To- 
tal, 57.    Remaining  under  treatment,  222. 

In  this  report  the  Doctor  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  question,  "  Are  Inebriates  Insane  V  and 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  "  Reformatory  for  Ine- 
briates." He  was  led  to  do  this  from  a  request  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Alabama,  for  the  reception  of 
this  class  of  patients  into  the  Insane  Hospital  of  the 
State.  The  proposition,  although  duly  considered  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital,  was  very  properly  report- 
ed upon  adversely  by  them.  In  this  report  the  ground 
for  their  action  is  stated  in  full.  The  demand  for 
some  means  of  care  and  treatment  of  inebriates  which 
should  promise  a  fair  prospect  of  reclamation,  has 
induced  the  Doctor  to  propose  in  general  terms  the  fol- 
lowing plan: 
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I  should  like  to  see  established  in  Alabama  a  Reformatory 
for  Inebriates,  of  all  classes,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
courts.  The  facts  might  properly  come  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
upon  the  finding  of  a  true  bill  the  case  should  be  duly  investigated 
by  a  jury  empanneled  specially  with  a  view  to  its  competency  to 
examine  and  decide  the  same.  If  the  allegations  are  established 
by  proof,  the  inebriate  should  be  committed  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  two,  nor  more  than  five  years,  to  the  Reformatory ;  and  be  sup- 
ported there  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  treatment  should 
be  conducted  by  an  educated  physician,  under  a  board  of  intelli- 
gent trustees.  A  part  of  the  moral  treatment  should  consist  in  the 
regular  performance  of  skilled  manual  labor,  in  which  each  patient 
should  be  compelled  to  engage,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  sup- 
port the  institution.  Voluntary  inebriates  should  be  received, 
without  the  exposure  of  a  public  trial,  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  sent  by  order  of  the  courts,  on  certificate  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  that  the  applicant  is  a  volunteer,  and  that  the  term  of  treat- 
ment has  been  determined  by  two  intelligent  physicians.  Inebri- 
ates who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  their  expenses  in  the  Reform- 
atory should  receive  extra  accommodations,  and  pursue,  with  the 
consent  of  the  medical  Superintendent,  such  literary,  manual  or 
other  occupation,  as  their  education,  taste,  and  previous  habits  of 
life  might  indicate. 

Thorough  discipline  would  be  indispensable  to  successful  man- 
agement, but  it  should  not  be  unnecessarily  harsh  nor  exacting ; 
nor  should  the  institution  be  allowed  to  degenerate,  in  any  respect, 
into  a  mere  punitory  establishment.  Only  such  requirements  and 
restrictions  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  compel  each  patient  to 
follow  a  trade,  to  obey  constituted  authority,  and  to  carry  out  the 
ordinary  hygienic  rules  and  regulations  of  such  an  establishment, 
should  be  imposed.  The  officers  and  nurses  should  be  the  best  of 
their  kind,  and  selected,  as  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  with  a 
view  to  their  fitness,  intelligence,  and  capacity  for  the  work. 

In  general  terms,  the  qualifications  for  admission  into  this  admi- 
rable institution  should  be  the  excessive,  persistent,  or  regular  peri- 
odical use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  to  the  neglect  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  domestic  obligations,  the  impairment  of  general  health  of 
mind  or  body,  and  the  habitual  failure  to  observe  the  proprieties 
of  life  at  home  or  abroad. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  a  reformatory  for  inebriates,  which 
I  believe  to  be  not  only  eminently  practicable,  but  absolutely  es- 
sential in  the  cure  of  a  disease,  of  all  others  the  most  intractable 
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and  ineradicable.  Inebriate  Asylums,  upon  the  voluntary  system 
alone,  when  the  time  of  treatment  is  restricted  to  one  year,  however 
grand,  imposing,  and  complete  their  appointments,  must  nec- 
essarily, from  the  very  nature  of  the  disease  which  they  profess  to 
treat,  prove  failures  in  the  end.  No  self-imposed  restraint  can  stay 
the  victim  in  his  onward  course  to  destruction.  Nothing  but  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  can  reach  his  case.  Time,  likewise,  is  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  cerebral  impression  upon  which  we  have 
shown  mythomania  to  depend.  Reforms,  extending  over  one,  two 
and  even  many  years,  followed  by  relapses,  debauchery  and  death, 
are  not  unfamiliar  to  many  of  us,  and  lead  us  to  condemn  most 
emphatically  any  system  of  cure  that  does  not  extend  over  several 
years  at  least. 

Apart  from  the  direct  curative  results  of  such  an  institution  as  I 
have  described,  its  moral  effect  upon  the  habitual  drinker  and  the 
novice  in  restraining  the  habit  within  proper  limits,  or  in  tending 
to  break  it  up  before  it  becomes  fixed ;  and  upon  the  young,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  inherited  the  tendency,  can  hardly  be 
properly  estimated.  The  danger  of  relapsing  too,  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  so  imminent  even  in  those  who  have  undergone  treat- 
ment and  are  restored,  will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  mere 
presence  of  so  formidable  an  agent. 

Dr.  Bryce  fully  commits  himself  to  a  "belief  in  the 
practicability  of  the  plan,  and  replies  affirmatively  to 
the  question,  "  Will  it  pay  ?" 

He  mentions  in  detail  some  of  the  applications  he  has 
received  for  the  admission  of  cases  of  inebriety  into  the 
Hospital,  and  speaks  of  the  high  scale  of  prices  adopted 
by  Inebriate  Asylums  now  in  operation.  We  give  the 
views  of  Dr.  Bryce  at  some  length,  as  this  is  a  subject 
which  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  is  com- 
mented upon  in  several  of  the  reports  of  this  year. 
A  tabular  statement  of  the  operation  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  ten  years  it  has  been  in  oj^eration  shows  that 
there  have  been  received  563  patients.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 144  have  been  discharged  recovered,  39  improved, 
23  eloped,  and  135  have  died. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  general  discipline  of  the 
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house  which  we  think  peculiar  to  this  institution.  We 
refer  to  imposing  a  pecuniary  fine  for  every  violation  of 
the  Regulations,  which  is  deducted  monthly  from  the 
wages  of  the  delinquents.  During  the  last  year  the 
fines  amounted  to  about  $500,  or  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  total  paid,  for  wages.  The  discharges  and  resigna- 
tions in  a  corps  numbering  45  have  been  69.  Still 
"  applicants  are  generally  in  excess  of  vacancies,  and  as 
a  rule,  such  apply  as  are  attracted  by  the  love  of  order 
and  a  desire  to  do  their  duty." 

32.  Forty- Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Lu- 
natic Asylum :    1870.    Dr.  John  W.  Whitney. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  430  patients  in  the 
asylum.  Admitted  since,  248.  Total,  678.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  70.  Removed,  23.  Died,  60.  To- 
tal, 153.    Remaining  under  treatment,  525. 

Dr.  Whitney  suceeded  Dr.  Chipley  in  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  asylum,  and  now  presents  his  first 
report.  This  is  very  brief  and  contains  little  besides 
the  annual  statistical  matter. 

33.  Report  of  the  Western  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum:*  1870, 
Dr.  James  Rodman. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  301  patients  in  the 
asylum.  Admitted  since,  71.  Total,  372.  Discharged 
recovered,  27.  Improved,  5.  Eloped,  1.  Died,  14. 
Total,  47.    Remaining  under  treatment,  325. 

The  full  capacity  of  the  asylum  has  now  been  reached, 
and  patients  can  only  be  received  as  vacancies  occur 
by  recoveries  or  death.  A  special  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  increased  accommodations  will  be  made  to  the 
legislature.  The  preference  of  Dr  Rodman  is  given  to 
the  erection  of  anew  asylum  centrally  located.  O  wing- 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  institution,  two  cottages 
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have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  most  quiet  and  de- 
mented class  of  patients.  Upon  this  subject  the  Dr. 
remarks : 

"Necessity  only  has  compelled  their  erection,  and  neces- 
sity only  should  force  their  multiplication.  There  are  advan- 
tages, unquestionably,  in  providing  for  some  insane  persons  in  this 
manner  ;  but  the  system,  in  any  extended  way,  is  subject  to  serious 
objections,  such  as  the  impossibility  of  exercising  that  constant, 
vigorous  supervision  required  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  ;  the 
want  of  economy  in  domestic  service,  heating,  &c,  and  its  incon- 
venience to  the  medical  officers,  beside  the  danger  always  incident 
to  associated  dormitories.  Those  that  we  have  are  the  best  of  their 
kind,  neatly  and  carefully  built,  and  as  substantially  as  frame-work 
is  usually  done. 

The  chapel  approaches  completion.  A  central  kitch- 
en for  the  whole  asylum  is  now  in  successful  operation. 
Improvements  arc  contemplated  which  will  add  to  the 
facilities  for  the  exercise  and  amusement  of  the  patients. 

34.    Fifty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane:  1870.    Dr.  John  E.  Tyler. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  184  patients  in  the 
asylum.  Admitted  since,  79.  Total,  263.  Discharged 
recovered,  33.  Improved,  23.  Unimproved,  17.  Died, 
12.    Total,  85.    Remaining  under  treatment,  178. 

Since  April  last  Dr  Tyler  has  been  incapacitated  by 
illness  from  the  performance  of  his  ordinary  duties,  and 
the  care  of  the  institution  has  devolved  upon  the  assist- 
ant physician,  Dr. Whittemore ;  and  "the  progress  of  the 
asylum  in  its  beneficent  work  has  gone  on  without  hes- 
itation or  hindrance."  A  fund  has  been  provided,  the 
income  of  which  will  provide  for  the  expense  attending 
the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  the  patients. 

The  singing  school  and  French  classes  referred  to  in 
the  last  report  have  been  sustained  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  classes  in  drawing  have  been 
continued,  and  frequent  assemblages  held. 
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35.    Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  Insane  Criminals:  1870.    Dr.  James  W  Wilkie. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  79  patients  in  the 
asylum.  Admitted  since,  17.  Total,  96.  Discharged 
recovered,  9.  Improved,  6.  Unimproved,  16.  Escaped, 
2.   Died,  3.   Total,  36.   Remaining  under  treatment,  60. 

By  a  law  of  1869,  the  asylum  was  converted  into  an 
asylum  for  the  criminal  insane,  thereby  extending  the 
original  design,  without  increasing  its  capacity.  This 
has  led  to  an  overcrowding  of  the  institution  with  a 
"  dangerous  class  of  lunatics."  The  capacity  is  limited  to 
64,  while  88  patients  have  been,  at  times,  under  treat- 
ment. The  enlargement  of  the  institution  is  called  for 
and  seems  to  be  demanded  to  enable  the  asylum  to 
care  properly  for  all  who  should  be  consigned  to  it. 
This  institution  has  now  been  extended  to  its  original 
and  legitimate  purpose,  the  cure  of  insane  criminals  as 
well  as  convicts.  The  managers  of  the  State  Asylum 
have  long  felt  it  to  be  wrong  to  the  ordinary  insane  to 
associate  them  with  these  classes  of  dangerous  lunatics. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommendations  of  Drs. 
Wilkie  and  Gray,  to  enlarge  the  institution,  will  be 
promptly  carried  out.  Repairs  of  building,  necessitated 
by  previous  neglect,  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  A  still  larger 
amount  will  be  required  to  complete  the  improvements 
contemplated. 

Dr.  Wilkie,  by  the  energy  already  displayed,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  his  labor,  gives 
promise  of  success  and  usefulness  as  a  superintendent  of 
the  asylum  under  his  charge. 

36.    Annual  Report  of  the  Insane  Department  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Almshouse:  1870.    Dr.  D.  D.  Richardson. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  723  patients  in  the 
asylum.    Admitted  since,  416.     Total,  1,139.  Dis- 
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charged  recovered,  147.  Improved,  117.  Unimproved, 
14.  Not  insane,  5.  Died,  101.  Total,  384.  Remain- 
ing  under  treatment,  755. 

Of  the  number  remaining,  496  are  chronic  cases,  107 
are  epileptics,  53  are  imbecile,  16  are  idiotic,  and  only 
83  are  acute  cases. 

37.    Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Willard  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane: 1870.    Dr.  Johx  B.  Chapin. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  142  patients  in  the 
asylum.  Admitted  to  December  1st,  1870,  167.  Total, 
309.  Discharged  recovered,  8.  Improved,  2.  Unim- 
proved, 3.  Died,  14.  Total,  27.  Remaining  under 
treatment,  282. 

Four  died  from  chronic  mental  disease,  2  from  old 
age  and  debility,  2  from  apoplexy  and  cerebral  effusion, 
2  from  phthisis  pulmonalis,  1  from  marasmus,  1  from 
epilepsy,  1  from  paresis,  and  1  from  puerperal  mania. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  asylum  proper  in  process 
of  construction,  and  the  agricultural  college  building 
one  mile  distant.  The  farm  consists  of  475  acres.  No 
statement  is  made  of  the  cost  of  the  new  building  or  of 
the  remodeling  of  the  old  one,  though  the  managers 
state  the  amount  expended  up  to  date  of  this  report 
to  be  "not  far  from  $540,000,"  and  ask  for  further 
appropriations  toward  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  cost  of  board  is  stated  at  "  a  trifle  over  $3.00  per 
week  per  patient,"  and  the  last  six  months  at  $2.75. 
The  managers  ask  the  legislature  for  a  further  appro- 
priation toward  the  maintenance  of  patients,  as  they 
declare  that  the  $2.00  per  week  for  board  as  provided 
by  law  will  not  prove  sufficient.  The  appropriations 
made  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  session  for  this  insti- 
tution were  as  follows : 
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For  salaries  of  officers   $8,000 

For  support  and  maintenance   20,000 

For  fuel   10,000 

For  printing,  stationery  and  medical  books   1,500 

For  contingencies  to  cover  extraordinary  pur- 
poses, lack  of  water,  failure  of  crops,  &e   3,500 

For  unsettled  bills  and  interest   2,000 

For  water  supply,  enlarging  reservoirs,  and  ex- 
traordinary expenditures....^   8,000 

For  roads,  fences,  buildings,  trees,  grading,  &c. . .  7,000 

Furnishing  chapel   2,500 

For  ventilating  buildings   2,000 

For  purchase  of  a  dock   15,000 

For  improving  and  repairing  dock   3,000 

For  portico  and  stairs  of  main  building   5,000 

For  trustees  to  settle  in  full  with  foreman  of  la- 
bor on  farms  and  buildings   1,000 

For  furniture   5,000 

For  brick  and  brick  yards   3,667 

For  a  group  of  detached  buildings   40,000 

For  extension  of  north  wing   65,000 


Total,   $202,167 


38.    Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  West 
Virginia  Hospital  for  the  Insayie:  1870.    Dr.  R.  H.  Hill. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  202  patients  in  the 
hospital.  Admitted  since,  42.  Total,  244.  Discharged 
recovered,  16.  Improved,  4.  Unimproved,  3.  Died, 
14.    Total,  37.    Remaining  under  treatment,  207. 

In  closing  this  annual  report,  Dr.  Hill  offers  to  the 
trustees  his  resignation  as  superintendent  of  the  hospi- 
tal, to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1871. 

The  Doctor  has  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the 
care  of  the  insane,  and  has  now  reached  that  period 
in  life  to  which  "he  has  long  been  looking  as  a  suitable 
one  to  drop  into  retirement,  or  into  less  responsible  and 
wearing  duties." 

Six  years  ago  Dr.  Hill  opened  the  institution  with 
nine  patients,  occupying  the  extreme  southern  one  story 
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wing  of  the  building.  Other  sections  have  been  suc- 
cessively completed,  and  the  centre  building  is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  The  number  of  patients  has  in- 
creased to  over  two  hundred.  The  Doctor  has  met  with 
success  in  his  labors,  and  will  carry  into  his  retirement 
from  his  public  and  responsible  duties,  our  good  wishes 
for  his  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

39.    Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  G  eneral  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
State  of  Connecticut :  1870.    Dr.  A.  Mabvin  Shew. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  232  patients.  Ad- 
mitted since,  75.  Total,  307.  Discharged  recovered, 
20.  Improved,  19.  Stationary,  10.  Died,  21.  Total, 
70.    Remaining  under  treatment,  237. 

The  report  of  the  Doctor  is  full  and  interesting.  The 
statistical  tables  have  been  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Medical 
Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane.  The 
demand  for  the  admission  of  patients  continues,  and 
seventy-four  applications  are  now  on  file.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  building  in  accordance  with  the  original 
plan  is  strongly  urged,  and  the  fact  that  the  institu- 
tions of  other  states,  which  have  hitherto  received  j)a- 
tients  from  Connecticut,  have  felt  obliged  to  refuse  ad- 
mission to  non-residents,  furnishes  another  forcible  ar- 
gument in  this  direction.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact 
that  Dr.  E.  C.  Sequin  has  been  appointed  special  path- 
ologist of  the  institution.  He  furnishes  a  full  report  of 
two  autopsies  made  with  great  care,  in  which  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  were  subjected  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion. We  hope  that  investigations,  thus  inaugurated, 
will  be  continued  till  further  light  is  shed  upon  the 
pathological  changes  of  the  nerve  csntres  in  cases  of 
insanity. 
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40.    Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum: 1870.    Dr.  Richard  Gundry. 

There  were  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  346  pa- 
tients in  the  asylnm.  Admitted  since,  407.  Total,  753. 
Discharged  recovered,  160.  Improved,  29.  Unim- 
proved, 12.  Transferred,  4.  Died,  34.  Total,  239.  Be- 
maining  under  treatment,  514. 

In  his  remarks  npon  the  statistical  tables  furnished 
in  his  report,  Dr.  Gundry  has  embodied  much  experi- 
ence and  information  upon  the  various  questions  of  in- 
terest regarding  the  disease,  its  causation,  its  form,  and 
its  prognosis.  He  has  given,  in  a  few  pages,  an  epi- 
tome of  the  main  points  of  the  whole  subject,  which  is 
at  once  valuable  and  interesting.  We  commend  the 
perusal  of  it  to  our  readers.  Upon  the  name  to  be 
given  to  institutions  designed  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity as  a  disease,  he  makes  the  following  remarks : 

As  the  buildings  at  Athens  and  Columbus  approach  completion, 
and  the  State  will  be  divided  into  appropriate  districts  around 
them,  I  trust  that  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  change  the  present 
names  of  the  hospitals  designed  for  the  insane  in  this  State.  These 
buildings  are  built  and  consecrated  to  the  relief  of  the  saddest  dis- 
ease man  is  heir  to,  or  where  cure  is  not  to  be  obtained,  to  its  mit- 
igation. Since,  therefore,  they  serve  the  purpose  of  hospitals,  why 
should  not  they  be  so  called,  with  some  qualification  to  show  their 
locality  and  purpose.  The  word  "  Lunatic"  embalms  an  old  super- 
stition long  since  exploded,  that  the  influence  of  the  moon  was  the 
cause  of  mental  disease.  The  sufferers  were  "moon  struck,"  in 
plain  English,  or  "  Lunatic"  in  Latinized  phrase.  Why  should  this 
barbarism  be  perpetuated,  in  the  names  of  the  buildings  dedicated 
by  Ohio  to  the  benefit  of  her  sorely  afflicted  children  ?  Good 
taste,  if  no  other  consideration,  would  suggest  that  the  term  "  luna- 
tic asylum"  be  discarded,  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane  be  substi- 
tuted. This  may  seem  a  trivial  matter,  but  it  is  not  really  so. 
Words  are  things,  and  influence  our  feelings  and  actions  more  than 
we  suspect.  When  a  word  ceases  to  represent  the  truth  of  the 
matter  it  refers  to,  it  becomes — as  the  eloquent  South  has  it — a 
mere  "  imposter,  and  should,  like  all  other  imposters,  be  put  aside." 
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41.    Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Lu- 
natic Asylum  :    1870.    Dr.  John  P.  Gray. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  603  patients  in  the 
asylum.  Admitted  since,  481.  Total,  1,084.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  153.  Improved,  72.  Unimproved, 
134.  Not  insane,  7.  Died,  75.  Total.  441.  Remain- 
ing  under  treatment,  643. 

The  managers  of  the  asylum  in  their  report  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a  general  law  impowering  the 
managers  of  the  various  public  charities  of  the  State,  in 
cases  where  an  investigation  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
charges  made  against  them  is  deemed  advisable,  to 
administer  oaths  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
This  request  was  favorably  considered,  and  such  a  law  is 
now  among  the  statutes  of  the  State.  The  report  of 
the  Superintendent  is  full  and  interesting,  and  will  do 
much  to  enlighten  the  people  upon  the  workings  of  the 
institution  and  dissipate  the  ignorance  which  exists  in 
regard  to  the  aims  and  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
management  of  asylums  for  the  insane.  Much  space  is 
devoted  to  the  post  mortem  examinations  made  through 
the  year,  and  the  record  of  deaths.  Seventeen  autopsies 
were  made,  of  which  there  were  thirteen  careful  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  the  brain,  and  three  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  work  of  the  special  pathologist,  Dr.  E.  R. 
Hun,  has  been  continued  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Gray  and  previously  announced  in 
this  Journal.  The  first  subject,  examination  of  the  se- 
cretions in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  was  carried  out  in 
the  examination,  both  microscopical  and  chemical,  of 
the  urine  of  more  than  500  patients.  We  cannot  give 
the  results  in  this  review,  but  would  refer  to  the  report 
itself.  This  work  will  be  continued,  and  we  think  prom- 
ises good  results  toward  ascertaining  the  pathological 
state  which  exists  in  cases  of  insanity. 
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42.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for 
Idiots:  1871.    Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  asylum  is  147. 
The  Doctor  presents  a  highly  interesting  report  of  the 
establishment  and  progress  of  institutions  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  idiots,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  The  latter  he  has  visited  and  made  himself 
familiar  with  during  the  past  year.  There  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  the  reception  of  this  un- 
fortunate class  into  the  asylum,  which  calls  for  more  ex- 
tended accommodations.  Last  year  the  proposition  was 
made  to  appropriate  the  old  college  building  upon  the 
farm  of  the  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Ovid, 
for  the  reception  of  the  custodial  cases.  This  has  al- 
ready been  occupied  by  the  chronic  insane  ;  and  an  ap- 
propriation is  asked  to  enlarge  the  State  asylum  located 
at  Syracuse.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  extension  is 
$30,000.  This  will  make  accommodation,  with,  the 
building  already  erected,  for  250  pupils,  at  an  average 
expense  of  $527  per  inmate. 

43.  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth:  1870. 

The  number  of  inmates  reported  last  year  was  87  : 
26  have  entered  ;  30  have  been  discharged  ;  so  that  the 
present  number  is  83. 

We  quote  from  the  report : 

It  seems  probable  that  idiots  are  more  numerous  among  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  than  of  the  middling  class, 
who  suffer  neither  the  enervation  of  riches  nor  the  pinchings  of 
poverty.  Many  such  children  appear  like  abortions  of  nature, 
caused  by  inactive  and  luxurious,  or  of  over-active  and  poorly- 
nourished  lives  of  parents.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  pupils  of  our 
school  come  mainly  from  the  actually  poor.  Many  are  of  families 
that  have  been  deteriorating  physically;  and  are  nearly  run  out. 
The  stock  has  become  vitiated  by  various  causes ;  among  which, 
intemperance,  and  physical  excesses,  are  prominent. 
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The  offspring  are  scrofulous  and  feeble;  and  grow  more  so  in 
each  successive  generation.  Their  feebleness  keeps  them  back- 
ward in  the  race  of  life.  In  spite  of  their  struggles  they  tend  to- 
ward poverty  and  want ;  and  can  barely  keep  out  of  the  dependent 
class.  When  to  such  a  family  is  born  a  child  who,  instead  of  a 
help,  is  to  be  a  perpetual  burden ;  instead  of  a  blessing,  is  a  calam- 
ity; the  consequences  are  apt  to  be  utter  discouragement  and  final 
dependence.  To  such  families  the  aid  of  the  State  comes  timely ; 
and  comes  in  a  form  which  is  not  humiliating,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  grateful  and  encouraging.  A  child  beloved  by  them,  but  loathed, 
or  at  least  pitied  by  their  neighbors;  avoided  by  other  children  ; 
shut  out  from  the  common  school ;  kept  away  from  church  and 
Sabbath  school ;  hidden  from  visitors  ;  a  constant  care  and  sor- 
row to  the  mother ;  a  source  of  anxious  forethought  to  the  father, 
— such  a  child  is  taken  up  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  State,  and 
nourished,  and  trained  and  taught,  so  that  its  single,  little  talent 
may  be  developed  to  the  utmost. 

44.    Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  state  Inebriate  Asylum. 
1870.    Dr.  D.  G.  Dodge. 

The  institution  lias  been  under  the  charge  of  its 
present  superintendent  for  the  past  eight  months,  and 
his  report  covers  only  that  portion  of  the  year.  Great 
confidence  is  manifested  in  the  amenability  of  inebriety  to 
proper  treatment,  and  supported  by  the  assertiou,  given 
from  statistics,  that  63  per  cent,  of  the  patients  in  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years  have  been  cured.  Upon 
the  subject  that  inebriety  is  a  disease,  the  Doctor  re- 
marks : 

We  start  to  take  the  position  that  alcohol  is  a  poison ;  in  Toxi- 
cology it  ranks  among  the  leading  poisons.  All  known  poisons 
are  valuable  remedies,  and  many  of  them,  when  judiciously  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician,  are  actually  indispensable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  ;  they  become  injurious  and  often  fatal  as  poisons 
only  when  administered  or  voluntarily  taken  in  immoderate  doses. 
This  is  eminently  true  in  regard  to  alcohol,  which  is  oftentimes  a 
valuable  remedy,  but,  like  other  remedies,  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  and 
when  it  is  used  immoderately,  or,  as  we  say,  intemperately,  it 
becomes  an  active  poison,  resulting  immediately  in  functional  dis- 
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order,  and  eventually  in  organic  disease.  All  medical  men  of 
intelligence  and  experience,  who  have  witnessed  the  effects  of 
medical,  temperate  and  intemperate,  or  excessive  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  unite  in  testifying  that  however  valuable,  skillfully 
administered  or  applied,  alcohol  may  be  in  medical  practice,  in  the 
sciences,  aiid  in  the  arts,  outside  of  these  it  is  a  curse  to  the  human 
race. 

The  most  eminent  authorities  in  the  medical  profession  unani- 
mously agree  that  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  acting 
directly  on  the  different  tissues  of  the  system,  together  with  the 
inevitable  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  resulting  from  the 
same  agent,  will  produce  functional  disorder,  which  may  terminate 
in  actual  disease,  involving  organs  important  to  life,  such  as  the 
brain,  liver,  kidneys,  stomach  and  bowels.  With  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  excess,  functional  disorder  will  invariably  appear,  and  no  organ 
will  be  more  seriously  affected,  and  possibly  impaired,  than  the 
brain.  This  is  shown  in  the  inebriate  by  a  weakened  intellect,  a 
general  debility  of  the  mental  faculties,  a  partial  or  total  loss  of 
self-respect,  and  a  departure  of  the  power  of  self-command ;  all 
of  which,  acting  in  conjunction,  place  the  victim  at  the  mercy  of 
a  depraved  and  morbid  appetite,  and  make  him  utterly  powerless, 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  to  secure  his  recovery  from  the  dis- 
ease which  is  destroying  him. 

There  were  in  May,  1870,  54  patients  in  the  asylum. 
Admitted  since,  135.  Total,  189.  There  were  dis- 
charged with  great  hope  of  permanent  reformation,  91. 
Unimproved,  27.  Total,  118.  Eemaining  under  treat- 
ment, 71. 

45.    Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Massachusetts.  1871. 

The  report  is  large  and  full  of  information  and  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  general  management  and  opera- 
tions in  detail  of  the  various  charities  of  the  State. 
The  policy  of  the  State  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
its  wards  is  distinctly  stated ;  various  plans  and  theo- 
ries adopted  in  other  States  and  countries  are  discussed, 
and  a  spirit  of  friendly  criticism  freely  indulged.  On 
the  management  of  the  numerous  institutions,  especial- 
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ly  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  Board  find  much 
to  commend  and  nothing  to  censure.  Of  the  impres- 
sion which  was  produced  by  the  last  report,  that  the 
Board  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  family  or 
farm  system,  as  practiced  at  Gheel  in  Belgium,  they  say 
that  "  a  reference  to  the  report  will  show  that  the  Board 
distinctly  disclaimed  any  such  purpose."  Upon  the 
same  page,  however,  they  make  use  of  the  following 
language : 

Now  the  chief  features  of  the  Belgium  system  are  these :  First, 
treating  the  recent  and  curable  cases  of  insanity  in  hospitals  ;  sec- 
ond, sending  the  chronic  and  quiet  patients  (about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole)  to  the  colony  at  Gheel  where  they  are  boarded  out  among 
the  peasantry,  but  still  kept  under  strict  supervision  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  peasantry  of  Gheel  and  its  neighborhood,  wrhose  ancestors 
liave  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  the  care  of  insane  persons, 
contrive  to  get  so  much  assistance  from  them  in  agricultural  and 
domestic  work,  that  they  can  keep  them  for  a  very  small  sum. 

Now  if  Massachusetts  should  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  pres- 
ent close  asylum  system,  and  gradually  draft  off  some  of  the 
chronic,  harmless  patients,  who  still  are  docile  and  capable  of 
wrork,  especially  women,  and  board  them  out  in  families,  at  half 
their  cost  in  the  hospitals,  she  would  do  what  the  Board  suggested 
in  the  last  report,  and  imitate  the  main  features  of  what  is  called 
**  the  Gheel  system."  This,  however,  is  only  a  branch  of  the  Bel- 
gium system,  the  main  features  of  which  we  have  adopted. 

From  this  we  think  the  impression  was  not  only 
fairly  made,  but  the  fact  distinctly  stated.  We  give, 
however,  the  policy  at  present  adopted  by  the  Board  in 
their  own  words: 

This  Board  has  approved  and  supported  the  general  features  of 
the  Massachusetts  system  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  believing  it 
grew  out  of  public  necessity;  and  that  it  has  been  administered 
with  honest  ability. 

The  system  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — 

The  Commonwealth  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  has  certain  duties 
-of  guardianship  and  protection  over  every  adult  inhabitant  who 
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lacks  the  guiding  power  of  reason.  Such  unfortunates  relapse  into- 
the  condition  of  helpless  dependants,  and  they  must  not  be  left 
entirely  to  local  authorities,  nor  even  to  the  tender  mercies  of  rela- 
tives. The  State  may  and  ought  to  provide  against  their  being 
cruelly  treated,  or  inhumanly  neglected,  and  in  case  of  necessity, 
should  interpose  the  arm  of  the  law  in  their  behalf. 

Our  State  has  not  provided  fully  for  the  performance  of  this 
general  duty,  and  therefore  the  Board  has  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  to  have  general  supervision 
over  all  these  unfortunates,  and  power  to  protect  them,  whether 
they  be  in  city  hospitals,  in  private  hospitals,  in  county  recepta- 
cles, in  town  almshouses,  or  in  private  dwellings. 

There  is,  and  will  be,  a  constant  number  of  insane  wanting 
costly  medical  treatment  and  vigilant  care, — some  among  the 
State  paupers,  some  among  the  town  paupers,  and  some  among  the 
people  who,  though  not  poor,  cannot  well  afford  to  pay  for  such 
treatment  and  such  care.  The  first  only  have  a  legal  claim  upon 
the  State,  which  might  have  discharged  its  strict  duty  by  provid- 
ing one  hospital  for  their  medical  treatment  and  their  comfortable 
support.  But  with  humane  wisdom,  three  hospitals  were  provided 
for  the  treatment  and  care  of  all  these  classes  who  apply  for 
reception. 

The  State  leaves  it  optional  with  local  authorities  to  provide  for 
their  poor  insane  in  almshouses,  or  in  special  establishments. 
Suffolk  County  has  provided  a  hospital  for  curative  treatment, 
though  all  the  recent  insane  of  the  county  might  have  been  treated 
in  the  State  hospitals  at  far  less  than  the  cost  of  those  treated  in 
the  Boston  hospital. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  provision  made  by 
the  State  for  its  insane  is  sufficient  to  fully  meet  the 
present  demand. 

The  immediate  duty  of  the  Board,  in  its  advisory  capacity,  is 
with  the  four  State  establishments  for  the  insane.  It  believes  that 
the  three  hospitals  and  the  receptacle  at  Tewksbury  will  suffice  for 
the  wants  of  those  whom  the  State  is  bound  to  treat  and  to  sup- 
port, (to  wit,  State  paupers,)  and  for  those  whom  she  kindly  and 
wisely  offers  to  take  at  far  less  cost  than  they  could  be  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere ;  to  wit,  town  paupers  and  indigent  citizens. 

The  Board  discourages  projects  for  enlarging  the  hospitals,  or 
building  others,  believing  that  the  present  ones  will  suffice,  if  they 
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are  administered  upon  the  policy  of  accommodating,  first,  State 
paupers ;  second,  town  paupers ;  third,  indigent  citizens ;  and  re- 
fusing to  admit  boarders  from  out  of  the  State  to  the  exclusion,  or 
even  the  inconvenience,  of  these. 

Upon  the  difficulties  attending  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  an  asylum,  they 
make  the  following  judicious  remarks: 

The  post  of  superintendent  of  an  institution  for  the  insane, 
exposes  its  occupant  to  criticism,  to  censure,  and  to  scandal,  and 
perhaps  more  in  this  country  than  abroad.  He  has  to  take  in 
-charge,  and  to  restrain,  persons  of  disturbed  faculties  and  morbid 
fancies,  to  whom,  of  all  others,  restraint  is  hateful,  and  who  invoke 
license  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Moreover,  the  blood  relatives  of 
such  persons  are  apt  to  be  of  like  temperament. 

In  a  country  where  all  prize  individual  freedom,  the  intensifica- 
tion of  mental  action  makes  men  resist  any  restraint  of  expression 
of  their  individualism,  even  though  it  border  on  license.  There  is 
a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  between  American  lunatics,  as  a 
class,  and  those  of  more  phlegmatic  races,  as  the  Flemish,  for 
instance.  The  effects  of  training,  too,  are  apparent,  because  men 
carry  into  lunacy  the  characteristics  which  distinguished  them 
when  sane.  The  respect  of  superiors  and  the  habitual  deference 
which  characterize  the  people  in  many  countries,  are  rare  here  ; 
and  in  their  place  is  an  intense  individualism,  and  restiffness  under 
restraint  of  any  kind. 

Whoever  is  instrumental  in  restraining  a  certain  class  of  our 
lunatics  is  not  saved  from  their  ill-will  by  the  consideration  that 
the  restraint  was  for  their  good.  Many  who  are  apparently  cured 
never  recover  sufficient  balance  of  mind  to  see  this.  The  imper- 
fectly cured  cherish  resentment  for  the  restraint  put  upon  them, 
and  consider  it  a  deadly  insult,  never  to  be  forgiven.  It  is  from 
this  class  that  the  cruel  attacks  upon  the  reputation  of  the  super- 
intendents, and  the  officers  of  our  institutions  generally  come. 

It  is  the  perfectly  cured  who  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the 
hospital,  and  who  bless  the  superintendent,  and  whose  restoration 
is  his  best  reward. 

The  tenacity  of  life  in  popular  bugbears  is  shown  in  the  credit 
readily  given  to  stories  about  our  lunatic  >ospitals  being  used  as 
bastiles  for  the  imprisonment  of  sane  persons,  for  wicked  purposes. 

The  Board  has  given  to  this  matter  specific  thought  and  investi- 
gation, during  many  years,  and  it  is  convinced  that  the  notion  of 
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our  State  Lunatic  Asylums  being  used  for  such  wicked  purposes  is 
a  bugbear  used  to  excite  or  frighten  the  public. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  Edward  Pierce,  Esq., 
is  well  written,  free  from  ungenerous  or  unfriendly  criti- 
cism, and  exhibits  much  careful  study  and  research. 

46.    Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  New  York:  1869. 

The  Board  has  made  a  report  in  general  highly  com- 
mendatory of  the  condition  of  the  various  State  chari- 
ties. The  deplorable  condition  of  the  pauper  chronic 
insane,  still  retained  in  the  county  asylums,  is  again 
alluded  to  ;  and  the  question  of  their  future  care  is  still 
open  and  demanding  solution.  They  do  not,  however, 
make  any  recommendation  upon  the  subject,  promising 
to  give  it  further  consideration  in  the  next  annual  re- 
port. They  renew  the  recommendation  of  last  year, 
that  the  private  asylums  be  made  subject  to  their  in- 
spection. "This  is  desired  by  some  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  would  be  useful,  not  only  in  securing  pub- 
licity and  inspection,  but  in  assisting  us  to  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  the  condition  of  the  insane  through- 
out the  State."  The  necessity  of  early  treatment  of  the 
insane  has  called  forth  the  following  remarks,  based 
upon  the  statistics  of  the  State  Asylum  at  Utica : 

The  statistics  of  the  asylum  show  the  great  importance  of  early 
hospital  treatment.  It  should  be  strongly  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
the  people  of  this  State  that  in  this,  our  oldest  institution,  in  which 
the  officers  are  men  of  skill  and  of  large  experience,  the  per  cent- 
age  of  recoveries  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  brought  to  the 
institution  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  is  small.  Those  who 
are  at  once  subjected  to  medical  treatment  are  quite  likely  to  re- 
cover. When  will  the  people  fully  accept  the  proposition  that  in- 
sanity is  to  be  considered  as  a  disease,  truly  alarming  in  its  form, 
but  still  a  disease,  generally  yielding  to  medical  treatment  when 
recent,  but  taking  on  a  form  of  obstinate  permanence  when 
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chronic?  Many  hundreds  of  people  are  at  this  moment  hopelessly 
insane  because  the  unreasoning  affection  of  friends  overcomes  their 
better  judgment,  and  they  are  retained  at  their  homes  under  the 
care  of  physicians  unskilled  in  this  form  of  disease,  when  they 
should  be  subjected  to  the  curative  treatment  of  medical  experts 
in  hospitals.  The  time  has  already  arrived  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  that  the  pauper  insane  shall  be  submitted  to  early  hospital 
treatment,  and  the  necessary  provision  should  be  made  for  their 
care.  Such  a  provision  seems  to  us  not  only  eminently  humane, 
but  statesmanlike  and  wise. 

47.    Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of 
North  Carolina.  1871. 

This  report  is  made  by  legislative  enactment  upon 
the  causes  of  crime  and  pauperism.  We  heartily  com- 
mend it  as  in  some  regards  a  model  one.    It  is  short, 

O  7 

only  44  pages.  Its  bulk  is  not  increased  by  a  large 
number  of  statistical  tables  often  valuable  to  the 
printer  alone.  The  facts  are  stated  clearly,  concisely, 
and  convincingly.  The  patent  causes  of  crime  and  pau- 
perism as  noted  by  the  Board  are  intoxicating  drinks, 
want  of  home  training,  ignorance,  idleness,  brothels, 
gambling  hells,  pernicious  books  and  pictures,  want  of 
economy,  extravagance  in  dress,  wild  speculations,  &c. 
The  report  can  be  widely  distributed  among  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  and  from  its  size  will  be  read  by  those 
who  receive  it.  It  may  do  much  to  enlighten  the 
people  and  diffuse  information  upon  a  subject  little 
thought  of  or  understood  by  the  community  at  large. 

Foreign  reports  received : 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wilts  County  Asylum.  1870. 
Dr.  John  Thurnam. 

Fifty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum , 
Stafford.    1870.    Mark  N.  Bower,  Superintendent. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  Isle  of  Ely  and  Borough  of  Cambridge.  1870. 
Dr.  G.  MacKenzie  Bacon. 
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Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Lu- 
natic Asylum.   1870.    Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston. 

Report  of  the  Richmond  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin.  1870. 
Joseph  Laloe.  M.  D.,  Supt. 

Pamphlets  received : 

Proceedings  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  with  addresses  of  its 
Presidents,  for  1869  and  1870. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Government  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Hospital  for  the  Lnsane.  1871. 

The  Freeman  Trial,  presenting  the  testimony  given  in  this  re- 
markable case,  icith  comments.   Dr.  David  Dimon,  Auburn,  1871. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  Claims  of  Homoeopaths,  &c, 
for  professional  recognition  in  the  Medical  Service  of  the  TI.  S. 
Government,  &c. 

Annual  Report  of  the  TItica  Public  Schools.  Axdeew  Mc- 
Millan, A.  M.,  Superintendent. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Pawcatuck  Library  Association, 
(at  its  Annual  Meeting Westerly,  R.  L.    By  O.  H.  Kile,  A.  M. 

The  Objects  and  Aims  of  Mediccd  Science.  Anniversary  Oration. 
By  Feedeeick  D.  Lente,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c,  &c.  [Reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  May,  1871.] 

Ancesthetics :  E.  R.  Squibb,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1871. 

This  pamphlet  gives  in  a  concise  form  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  different  anaesthetics,  and  introduces  to 
the  profession  an  apparatus,  devised  by  the  Doctor,  for 
the  administration  of  ether.  It  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, made  of  material  readily  accessible  to  all,  "inex- 
pensive, and,  not  being  patented,  deserves  professional 
consideration. 

Transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Michigan.  1870. 
Vol.  XXVIII.— Xo.  I.— H 
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The  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  By-Laws  and  Acts 
authorizing  Location,  Appointment  of  Commissioners,  Organi- 
zation, &c.    Buffalo,  1871. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New 
York:  with  an  Inaugural  Address  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Stephen  Rogers. 

The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Mind  in  the  lower  animals : 
W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Physician  to  the  Mur- 
ray Royal  Institution  for  the  Insane,  Perth. 


SUMMARY. 


The  Action  of  Neurotic  Medicines  in  Insanity. — The 
Fothergillian  Prize  of  last  year  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Clouston, 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Asylum  at  Carlisle,  for  an  essay  on  the  "  Action  of  Neurotic  Med- 
icines in  Insanity."    The  following  are  the  author's  conclusions  : 

1.  Experiments  to  determine  the  effect  on  maniacal  excitement 
of  single  doses  of  certain  medicines,  stimulants,  and  food.  2d. 
Experiments  to  determine  the  effect  on  maniacal  excitement  of 
prolonged  courses  of  certain  neurotic  medicines.  3d.  An  account 
of  clinical  observations  and  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  same 
medicines  in  all  kinds  of  insanity. 

2.  To  compare  the  effect  of  opium  on  maniacal  excitement, 
with  that  of  bromide  of  potassium,  with  that  of  cannabis  Indica, 
and  with  that  of  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis 
Indica,  and  to  compare  the  effect  of  these  with  that  of  a  pure  stim- 
ulant in  large  quantity,  and  with  that  of  a  nutritive  food,  eleven 
maniacal  patients  were  treated  with  drachm  doses  of  each  of  the 
medicines,  and  with  four  ounces  of  whisky,  and  the  beef  tea  made 
from  a  pound  of  beef  on  successive  days,  and  the  results  noted. 
Each  experiment  was  repeated  from  fourteen  to  twenty-nine 
times. 

3.  A  mixture  of  one  drachm  of  bromide  of  potassium  with 
one  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  cannabis  Indica  is  more  powerful 
to  allay  such  excitement  than  any  of  the  other  drugs  or  stimulants 
tried.    It  is  more  uniform  and  certain  in  its  effects,  more  lasting, 
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interferes  less  with  the  appetite ;  and  to  produce  the  same  effect 
the  (Jose  does  not  require  to  be  increased  after  long-continued  use. 

4.  Single  doses  of  opium  tended  to  raise  the  temperature  and 
to  lower  the  pulse;  single  doses  of  the  mixture  above  mentioned 
to  lower  the  temperature  and  quicken  and  weaken  the  pulse,  of 
bromide  of  potassium  alone  to  raise  the  temperature  and  lower  the 
pulse,  of  cannabis  Indica  alone  to  raise  the  temperature  and  quick- 
en the  pulse,  of  whisky  to  lower  the  temperature  very  much  and 
slightly  to  quicken  the  pulse,  and  of  beef  tea  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature in  the  least  degree  and  to  lower  and  strengthen  the 
pulse. 

5.  By  giving  bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  Indica  to- 
gether, not  only  is  the  effect  of  either  given  separately  immensely 
increased,  but  the  combination  has  an  essentially  different  action 
from  either  of  them  given  alone. 

6.  Bromide  of  potassium  alone  can  subdue  the  most  violent 
maniacal  excitement,  but  only  when  given  in  immense  and  danger- 
ous quantities,  and  its  effects  are  so  cumulative  while  so  given, 
that  after  they  have  once  begun  to  appear  they  increase  for  days 
after  the  medicine  has  been  stopped,  almost  paralysing  the  cere- 
brum and  sympathetic. 

7.  To  produce  sleep  in  mild  excitement,  one  drachm  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium  is  about  equal  to  half  a  drachm  of  laudanum. 
To  allay  maniacal  excitement,  forty -five  grains  of  the  bromide  and 
forty-five  minims  of  the  tincture  cannabis  are  rather  more  than 
equivalent  to  a  drachm  of  laudanum. 

8.  Seven  cases  of  chronic  mania  were  treated  for  twelve  weeks 
with  opium,  in  doses  rising  gradually  from  twenty-five  minims 
of  the  tincture  up  to  ninety  mimims  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  results  noted.  After  getting  no  medicine  for  several 
months  the  same  cases  were  treated  with  a  mixture  of  bromide 
of  potassium  and  cannabis  Indica  in  gradually  increasing  doses, 
and  the  results  noted  and  compared  with  those  of  the  opium  treat- 
ment. 

9.  Under  the  opium  treatment  the  patients  all  lost  weight  con- 
tinuously ;  their  morning  temperature  was  lowered  and  also  their 
evening  temperature,  but  the  latter  (which  was  too  high,  and  its 
being  high  was  a  bad  sign)  very  slightly,  and  their  pulse  was  de- 
creased in  frequency.  The  opium  allayed  the  excitement  in  the 
larger  doses,  but  it  soon  lost  its  effect. 

10.  Under  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  Indica 
treatment,  the  patients  only  lost  in  weight  very  slightly  for  the 
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first  six  weeks,  and  after  that  they  gained  ;  their  weight  being  more 
at  the  end  of  eight  months'  treatment  than  it  was  to  begin  will). 
Their  appetites  were  not  interfered  with.  Their  temperature  fell, 
especially  their  evening  temperature,  and  the  pulse  was  slightly 
increased  in  frequency  and  weakened  in  force,  while  the  excitement 
was  subdued  and  the  medicine  showed  no  signs  of  losing  its  effect, 
even  after  being  thus  used  for  eight  months.  The  maximum  of  the 
good  effects  and  the  minimum  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  sedative  drag 
were  thus  obtained  by  using  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  the 
cannabis  Indica  in  combination. 

11.  The  bromide  of  potassium  alone  may  be  continued  for 
months  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  and  the  pa- 
tients gain  in  weight  and  remain  healthy  in  body ;  but  the  proper 
dose,  whether  given  alone  or  along  with  cannabis  Indica,  varies 
greatly  in  different  case-. 

12.  Cannabis  Indica  being  a  diuretic,  and  the  bromide  of  po- 
tassium being  carried  off  by  the  kidneys,  it  is  probable  that  the 
former  in  that  way  helps  to  prevent  the  cumulative  action  of  the 
latter  when  given  alone. 

13.  When  the  two  are  given  together,  the  first  symptoms  de- 
veloped are  those  of  the  cannabis  Indica,  but  these  soon  merge  in- 
to a  state  of  drowsy  calmness  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  in 
all  respects  the  opposite  of  nervous  irratibility. 

14.  Fifty-one  cases  of  various  forms  of  insanity  were  treated 
by  bromide  of  potassium  alone  or  along  with  Indian  hemp,  and 
the  results  were  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  were  benefited  more 
or  less  in  some  way,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  were  most  decidedly 
benefited. 

15.  The  milder  cases  of  puerperal  and  climacteric  insanity  were 
sometimes  remarkably  benefited  by  drachm  doses  of  the  bromide 
of  potassium  given  at  night. 

16.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  acute  mania,  the  excitement  was 
subdued  in  a  few  days  by  the  bromide  combined  with  Indian  hemp 
in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  each,  given  three 
times  a  day, 

IV.  In  some  cases  of  periodic  mania  and  general  paralysis,  all  the 
worst  symptoms  of  maniacal  excitement  were  allayed,  by  giving  a 
mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  Indica,  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  each,  three  times  a 
day.  This  was  continued  in  one  case  for  nine  months  with  the 
best  effect. 
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18.  In  three  cases  of  periodic  mania,  attacks  were  cut  short  by 
a  mixture  of  the  two  medicines,  or  by  the  bromide  alone.  In  one 
of  these  complete  recovery  followed. 

19.  Fewer  cases  of  simple  melancholia  were  benefited  by  the 
bromide  alone  or  along  with  Indian  hemp,  than  any  other  form  of 
insanity.  Some  were  made  worse  by  them ;  but  in  one  case  of 
this  disease,  where  there  was  great  excitement  and  hallucination 
of  hearing,  and  suspected  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  the  combi- 
nation gave  immediate  and  complete  relief  of  all  the  symptoms 
for  four  months. 

20.  One  case  of  senile  mania  was  successfully  treated  at  home 
by  a  mixture  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  tincture  of  cannabis 
Indica,  when  she  was  to  have  been  sent  to  an  asylum.  It  seems 
probable  that  some  such  cases,  and  also  patients  with  short  attacks 
of  mania,  might  be  treated  by  the  same  medicines  at  home,  when 
at  present  they  have  to  be  sent  to  lunatic  asylums,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  such  a  safe  and  powerful  sedative.    [ The  Doctor.'] 


The  Subcutaneous  Injection  of  Morphia  in  Mental  Dis- 
eases.— We  extract  from  the  London  Practitioner  for  June,  1871, 
the  following  translation  from  the  Archiv  far  Psychiatrie,  und 
Nervenkrankheiten. — Dr.  O.  J.  B.  Wolff,  in  a  paper  contributed  to 
the  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie,  has  endeavored  to  lay  down  precise 
indications  for  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  in  mental 
diseases,  based  on  the  view  that  this  remedy  exerts  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  may  be  estimated 
by  careful  examination  of  the  pulse  with  the  sphygmograph.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  effect  from  the  injection,  he 
makes  it  near  the  vaso-motor  centre,  selecting  the  anterior  and  lat- 
eral portions  of  the  neck,  this  part  possessing  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  the  connective  tissue  being  very  loose,  whilst  it  is  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  sympathetic  trunk.  He  has  ascertained 
by  actual  experiment  that  the  influence  upon  the  cerebral  centre, 
i.  e.,  upon  the  mental  faculties,  is  not  only  rendered  most  marked 
by  this  means,  but  any  peripheric  disorder,  as  neuralgic  pain,  is 
removed ;  whilst  if  the  injection  be  made  at  a  distance  from  the 
brain,  though  the  pain  may  be  abolished,  the  psychical  soothing 
effects  and  the  removal  of  cerebral  symptoms  are  much  less  per- 
fectly accomplished.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  injection  is  that 
of  an  irritant  :  the  vessels  contract,  the  skin  becomes  pale  and  cold, 
the  pupils  contract,  a  feeling  of  malaise  and  sometimes  vomiting 
supervene,  and  occasionally  bleedings  and  very  transient  ptyalism, 
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The  vascular  contraction  may  readily  be  demonstrated  by  means  of 
the  sphygmograph,  and  must  be  still  more  marked  in  the  smaller 
vessels,  on  account  of  the  larger  amount  of  nervous  and  muscular 
tissue  they  contain.  Pain  is  thus  abolished  just  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  by  cold,  electricity  and  pressure.  If  the  dose  of  morphia 
be  small,  this  is  the  only  effect  produced ;  and  if  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  already  in  a  state  of  excitation,  no  perceptible  effect 
even  may  be  perceived.  When  larger  doses  have  been  injected, 
super-  or  over-excitation  is  produced,  and  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  results,  and  as  a  consequence  the  pulse,  previously 
very  frequent,  is  rendered  much  slower.  This  state  of  paralysis  of 
the  vessels  must  be  attained,  if  the  desired  effects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced in  cases  of  mental  disease  with  excitation ;  if  too  little  be 
administered,  the  patient  is  only  rendered  more  excited.  The  state 
of  paralysis  is  accompanied  by  such  phenomena  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  as  dullness,  fainting,  numbness,  inactivity  of  the 
senses,  and  abrogation  of  common  sensation  by  which  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  sleep  are  established.  The  vessels  being  at  the 
same  time  contracted,  and  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  brain  being  produced,  this  contraction,  which  is  only 
transient  in  the  case  of  the  larger  vessels,  is  much  more  j;>ersistent 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones.  Coincidently,  indications  of  paral- 
ysis of  the  spinal  cord  occur.  The  limbs  refuse  to  support  the  pa- 
tient ;  the  frequency  of  respiration  and  the  temperature  diminish. 
Dr.  Wolff  then  refers  to  the  occasional  ill  effects  of  injections  of 
morphia;  one  immediate, not  dependent  upon  the  quantity  injected) 
and  probably  due  to  a  nerve  having  been  penetrated ;  and  another, 
occurring  an  hour  or  two  after  the  injection,  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  augmenting,  the  temperature  becoming  higher,  and  the  toxic 
iufluenee  of  the  drug  produced.  In  such  cases  the  patient  becomes 
cyanotic,  falls  into  a  deep  sleep  from  which  he  wakes  no  more,  but 
breathes  for  a  time,  slowly  and  convulsively ;  has  the  head  drawn 
backward,  the  mouth  and  eyes  half  open,  the  skin  cold ;  exhibits 
no  reflex  actions,  and  has  a  slower  working  pulse.  In  both  condi- 
tions the  chief  danger  is  the  arrest  of  the  respiratory  process,  the 
blood  ceasing  to  flow  through  the  capillaries,  so  that  none  follows 
an  incision  through  the  skin,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  becom. 
ing  paralyzed.  The  proper  treatment  under  such  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances consists  in  bleeding  from  the  vena  jugularis  externa, 
and  he  remarks  that  in  all  cases  when  morphia  has  been  injected,  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  bladder  and  to  the  due  action  of 
the  skin.    The  indications  for  treatment  are  derived  from  a  careful 
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investigation  of  the  state  of  the  pulse.  If  a  patient  has  already  a 
slow  pulse,  and  therefore  indications  of  the  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  results  can  be  obtained  with  small  doses  which  in 
another  patient,  with  very  quick  pulse,  require  very  large  doses. 
Hence  a  mere  examination  of  spygmographic  tracings  will  furnish 
correct  indications  of  treatment.  Hence,  too,  old  people,  as  a  rule, 
require  smaller,  younger  people  larger  doses  of  morphia.  Small 
doses  must  be  prescribed  for  all  degrees  of  cerebral  and  cere- 
brospinal paralysis,  to  which  the  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  due.  In 
those  also  who  are  of  middle  age  and  stout,  and  who,  therefore, 
have  more  or  less  fatty  hearts,  large  doses  should  not  be  pre- 
scribed, or  only  with  very  great  precaution.  When  the  pulse  is 
slow,  about  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain  may  be  injected,  but 
with  a  quick  pulse  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  begin  with ; 
if  these  prove  insufficient,  the  doses  may  gradually  rise  to  one  grain 
or  even  one  and  a  half  grains,  but  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  this. 
When  the  effects  of  the  first  dose  have  been  fully  produced,  the 
patient  is  to  be  watched  till  the  pupils  again  dilate  and  the  nausea 
disappears,  which  usually  occurs  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  vomiting  or  nausea  is  often,  especially  in  paralytics,  the  best 
means  of  producing  quiescence.  The  dose  should  then  be  repeated 
on  the  following  day,  and  then  be  successively  diminished  from 
day  to  day,  for  many  days  or  even  months  together.  If  the  ex- 
cited condition  of  the  patient  diminishes  very  rapidly,  the  doses  of 
the  morphia  may  also  be  rapidly  decreased,  though  they  should  not 
be  altogether  discontinued.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phia may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  both  the  curable  and  the 
incurable  cases ;  it  does  not,  however,  succeed  very  well  in  very 
fat  young  persons.  It  is  just  such  in  whom  chloral  hydrate  acts 
capitally.  The  action  of  morphia  is  aided  by  purgatives  and  warm 
baths.  {Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  Band  ii. ; 
and  Centralblatt)  No.  6,  1871.) 


Epilepsy. — From  a  paper  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  by 
J.  Thompson  Dickson,  M.  D.,  Iff.  R.  C.  P.,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.    We  give  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  essential  condition  of  epilepsy  is  a  contraction  of  the 
cerebral  small  arterial  vessels  and  capillaries. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  the  contraction  is  sudden. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  contraction  is  variable.  It  may  be  mo- 
mentary, or  it  may  continue  as  long  as  forty  seconds. 
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4.  The  cause  of  contraction  is  irritation,  which  may  be  direct, 
but  is  frequently  remote,  and  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes,  all 
of  which,  however,  tend  to  exhaustion,  which  in  its  turn  second- 
arily brings  about  an  irritable  condition  of  the  lesser  vessels. 

The  phenomena  corresponding  with  the  conclusions  adduced  are: 

1  and  2.  "With  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  we  have  a  loss  of 
consciousness,  always  sudden,  though  the  patient  may  have  some 
warning  of  the  attack  through  the  medium  of  the  irritation  by 
which  the  attack  is  brought  about. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  loss  of  consciousness  will  vary  with  the 
continuance  of  the  capillary  and  arterial  contraction.  It  may  be 
so  instantaneous  as  to  appear  only  as  a  momentary  vertigo,  or  even 
to  escape  observation  altogether ;  or  it  may  be  most  profound  and 
of  long  continuance.  There  is  no  rule  for  determining  any  differ- 
ence in  the  duration  of  unconsciousness  between  le  haul  mat  and 
le  petit  mal ;  while  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  two 
forms  of  the  disorder  is  the  muscular  manifestation.  In  short,  the 
two  forms  of  epilepsy  named  have  been  used  as  extreme  illustra- 
tions ;  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  natural  divisions  of  the  dis- 
order, if  it  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  class.  In  fine,  epilepsy 
is  loss  of  consciousness,  the  result  of  contraction  of  the  cerebral 
smaller  arteries  and  capillaries,  induced  by  irritation,  either  direct, 
or  secondary  to  exhaustion.  Epilepsy  may  be  attended  with  an 
endless  variety  of  phenomena,  all  of  which  are  manifestations  of 
an  arrest  of  control.  None  of  them  are  essential,  and  all  are  de- 
pendent upon  accidental  causes.  All  are  secondary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "  aura,"  which  certainly  is  not  primary,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  imperfect  and  uncorrected  mental  impression. 


Simple  Acute  Meningitis. — [Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Physicians.]  Dr.  A.  Stille  desired  to  call  attention  to 
some  points  in  a  case  which  was  recently  under  his  care  in  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  which  served  to  illustrate  the  general 
law  that  simple  acute  meningitis  is  never  idiopathic.  A  man  af- 
fected with  chronic  tubercular  phthisis  had  been  under  observation 
for  several  weeks,  and  his  pulmonary  disease  advanced  slowly 
during  this  period,  without  presenting  any  peculiar  features,  and 
not  even  the  local  complications  which  are  usual  in  that  disease. 
One  day  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  chill,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  severe  pain  in  the  head.  Soon  active  delirium  ensued,  with 
such  violence  as  to  render  the  confinement  of  the  patient  necessary. 
He  had  fever,  a  hot  head,  and  an  excited  expression.    These  symp- 
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toms  were  followed  by  coma  and  collapse,  and  death  took  place 
without  having  been  preceded  by  paralysis  of  any  part.  On  ex- 
amination of  the  body  after  death,  no  tubercle,  nor  any  granular 
condition  of  the  cerebral  membranes  was  found  ;  but  the  meninges 
of  the  convexity  of  the  brain  were  very  much  injected,  and  the  pia 
mater  of  the  same  part  was  filled  with  pus  and  lymph.  The  cor- 
responding cortical  substance  was  also  softened. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody  and  care  of  insane 
criminals,  and  repealing  certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  expiration  of  sentences. 

Passed  May  17,  1869  ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  asfolloios: 

Section  1.  When  a  person  accused  of  the  crime  of  arson  or 
murder,  or  attempt  at  murder,  shall  have  escaped  indictment,  or 
shall  have  been  acquitted  upon  trial  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
the  court,  being  certified  by  the  jury  or  otherwise  of  the  fact,  shall 
carefully  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  the  insanity  in  any  degree 
continues,  and  if  it  does,  shall  order  such  person  into  safe  custody, 
and  to  be  eent  to  one  of  the  State  lunatic  asylums  or  to  the  State 
lunatic  asylum  for  insane  criminals,  at  Auburn,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  If  any  person  in  confinement  under  indictment  for 
the  crime  of  arson  or  murder,  or  attempt  at  murder,  shall  appear 
to  be  insane,  the  county  judge  of  the  county  where  he  is  confined 
shall  institute  a  careful  investigation,  call  two  or  more  respectable 
physicians  and  other  credible  witnesses,  invite  the  district  attorney 
to  aid  in  the  examination,  and  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,  shall  call 
a  jury,  and  for  that  purpose  is  fully  empowered  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance cf  witnesses  and  jurors  ;  and  if  it  is  satisfactorily  proved 
that  such  person  is  insane,  said  judge  may  discharge  such  person 
from  imprisonment,  and  order  his  safe  custody  and  removal  to  one 
of  the  State  lunatic  asylums  or  to  the  State  lunatic  asylum  for  in- 
sane convicts,  at  the  discretion  of  such  judge,  where  such  person 
shall  remain  until  restored  to  his  right  mind ;  and  then,  if  the  said 
judge  shall  have  so  directed,  the  superintendent  of  said  asylum 
shall  inform  the  said  judge  and  the  district  attorney  of  the  county 
thereof,  so  that  the  person  so  confined  may,  within  sixty  days 
thereafter,  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  criminal  proceedings  be  re- 
sumed, or  otherwise  discharged.  If  any  such  person  be  sent  to 
either  of  said  asylums,  the  county  from  which  he  is  sent  shall  de- 
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fray  all  the  expenses  of  such  person  while  at  the  asylum,  and  the 
expense  of  returning  him  to  such  county ;  but  the  county  may  re- 
cover the  amount  so  paid  from  his  own  estate,  if  he  have  any,  or 
from  any  relative,  town,  city  or  county  that  would  have  been 
bound  by  existing  laws  to  provide  for  and  maintain  him  else- 
where. 

§  2.  Any  person  now  or  hereafter  confined  in  either  of  the 
State  lunatic  asylums  upon  the  charge  of  arson  or  murder,  or  at- 
tempt at  murder,  under  the  provision  of  sections  thirty-one  or 
thirty-two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  or  under  the  preceding  section  of 
this  act,  may,  upon  the  application  of  any  superintendent  of  an 
asylum,  be  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  who 
may  order  his  removal  to  the  State  lunatic  asylum  for  insane  crim- 
inals, at  Auburn.  The  provision  of  the  preceding  section  requir- 
ing the  county  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  person  sent  to  either 
asylum  shall  be  equally  applicable  to  similar  expenses  arising  un- 
der this  section. 

§  3.  Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

^  1.  The  building  erected  on  the  prison  grounds  at  Auburn,  for 
an  asylum,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  insane  criminals,  at  Auburn. 

§  4.  Section  six,  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-one,  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  providing  that  certain  sentences 
to  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  shall  expire  between  March 
and  November,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  sanity  of  persons 
indicted  for  capital  offences. 

Passed  April  21,  1871 ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  which  any  in- 
dictment may  be  pending  against  any  person  for  any  offence  the 
punishment  of  which  is  death,  shall  have  oower,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  presiding  judge  of  such  court,  summarily  to  inquire 
into  the  sanity  of  such  person,  and  the  degree  of  mental  capacity 
possessed  by  him,  and  for  that  purpose  may  appoint  a  commission 
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to  examine  such  person  and  inquire  into  the  facts  of  his  case,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  court ;  and  if  the  said  court  shall  find  such 
person  insane  or  not  of  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  undertake  his 
defence,  they  may  by  order  remand  such  person  to  such  lunatic 
or  other  asylum  as,  in  their  judgment,  shall  be  meet,  subject  as  to 
the  future  disposition  of  the  person  to  all  the  provisions  of  chapter 
twenty,  part  first,  article  second,  title  third  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

§  2.  The  governor  shall  possess  the  same  powers  conferred  upon 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the  case  of  persons  confined  under 
conviction  for  offences  for  which  the  punishment  is  death. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


State  Inebeiate  Asylum — Meeting  of  Trustees 
and  Election  of  Officers. — The  Trustees  of  this  in- 
stitution appointed  by  Gov.  Hoffman  in  pursuance  of 
a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  last  winter,  held  their 
first  meeting  June  9,  1871,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President — Dr.  Willard  Parker. 

First  Vice-President — Dr.  Wm.  C.  Wey. 

Second  Vice-President — Dr.  George  Burr. 

Treasurer — Abel  Bennett. 

Registrar — Samuel  W.  Bush. 

Superintendent — Dr.  D.  G.  Dodge. 

Committee  of  Finance— W.  W.  Gordon,  P.  S.  Danforth,  W.  H. 
Bristol,  Abel  Bennett,  Ausburn  Birdsall. 

Committee  of  Management  and  Discipline — J.  G.  Orton,  W.  C. 
Wey,  G.  A.  Dayton,  George  Burr,  P.  G.  Ellsworth. 

Executi/e  Committee— W.  H.  Bristol,  W.  TV.  Gordon,  J.  G. 
Orton,  P.  Munday,  J.  Conkling. 

The  Institution  is  now  completely  under  State  man- 
agement. 

— The  paper  on  "  Insanity  in  Kelation  to  Law,!'  pub- 
lished in  this  number,  is  one  of  those  read  at  the  late 
meeting  of  Superintendents  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane 
at  Toronto.  It  became  the  subject  of  a  discussion 
which,  with  other  discussions  and  proceedings  of  that 
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Convention,  we  expect  to  print  in  our  next  number. 
Until  then  we  reserve  all  remarks  that  it  may  he  proper 
for  us  to  make  on  any  particular  paper  or  on  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


AMERICAN 

JOURNAL  OF  INSANITY, 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1871. 


THEORIES  OF  EVOLUTION. 


The  Origin  of  Species.    By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. 
London:  1860.    5th  Edition,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    New  York: 
.      1871.  % 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex.  By 
Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  with  Illustrations,  2  vols. 
D.  Appleton  .&  Co.    New  York:  1871. 

On  the  Genesis  of  Species.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.  R.  S. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  1871. 

Lay  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews.  By  Thos.  Henry  Hux- 
ley, LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    New  York:,  1870. 

About  a  year  ago,  (September  16,  1870,)  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall  delivered  an  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination."  Spoken  before  a 
popular  assembly,  it  was  adorned  with  all  the  semi- 
poetical  graces  of  rhetoric  and  fancy,  for  which  the  new 
English  school  of  modern  Science  is  becoming  .quite 
celebrated  in  its  efforts  to  popularize  what  have  always 
been  regarded  as  rather  dry  and  laborious  researches. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Professor  intended  to 
announce  anything  new  in  the  methods  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation.   The  illustrations  he  gives  are  drawn  from 
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the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  only  go  to  show 
that  any  man  in  the  course  of  his  studies  may  be  led 
to  anticipate  or  conjecture  certain  results  which  he 
afterwards  verifies  by  experiment.  In  the  sense  in 
which  he  uses  it,  imagination  is  reduced  merely  to  the 
power  of  guessing,  and  so  of  contriving  a  wider  variety 
and  more  ingenious  description  of  experimental  pro- 
cesses. Though  not  quite  identical  with  that  faculty 
divine  which 

"  gives  to  airy  nothings 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name," 

and  which  is  almost  synonymous  with  creation, — that 
which  originally  gave  meaning  to  the  word  poet — yet, 
in  the  restricted  sense  here  attached  to  it,  it  gives  great 
advantage  even  to  those  scientific  minds  which  have 
been  trained  to  wait  for  their  facts  before  establishing 
their  conclusions.  No  one  can  deny  the  service  done  by 
this  "  Scientific  use  of  the  Imagination,"  as  for  instance 
in  the  science  of  Astronomy,  where  some  of  its  loftiest 
flights  have  been  confirmed  by  the  wonderful  revela- 
tions of  spectrum-analysis.  Thus  it  is,  we  sometimes 
say  that  the  guesses  of  Newton  were  often  better  than 
the  demonstrations  of  inferior  minds,  as  when  he  as- 
sumed the  combustibility  of  the  diamond,  and  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  without  those  later  facilities 
of  verification  which  have  since  vindicated  his  jpre- 
science. 

Nevertheless,  "  Hypotheses  non  fingo  "  has,  from  the 
time  of  Bacon,  been  the  motto  of  the  Inductive  Philos- 
ophy :  and  it  is  now  not  superfluous  to  say,  with  such 
"books  before  us  as  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  that  any  attempt  to  relax  the  severity  of  this 
maxim  will  at  once  lay  our  modern  science  open  to  all 
the  objections  and  ridicule  that  were  ever  heaped  upon 
the  mediaeval  devotion  to  Aristotelian  logic  as  an  in- 
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strument  of  knowledge.  And  doubtless  there  is  dan- 
ger  of  variation  from  the  hitherto  established  rigor  of 
the  inductive  rule,  even  if  we  may  not  take  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall's  oration  as  a  plea  or  an  apology  for  such  a  depart- 
ure. There  is  danger  of  exchanging  the  proper  attitude 
of  scientific  skepticism  for  what  we  may  call  a  sort  of 
scientific  credulity.  The  progress  of  discovery  has  been 
so  rapid  of  late  years,  and  the  triumphs  of  scientific  re- 
search so  brilliant,  that  a  glamour  of  something  like 
"  mutual  admiration  "  seems  to  have  come  over  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  eminent  savans,  which  leads  them 
even  to  hail  each  other's  theoretical  speculations  be- 
forehand ;  and  in  fear  or  impatience  of  being  anticipat- 
ed in  the  arrival  at  final  truths,  allows  them  (by  imag- 
ination) to  jump  to  the  conclusion  of  problems  that 
have  really  not  been  half  worked  out.  The  popular 
mind,  too,  which,  from  the  swift  succession  of  new  and 
startling  discoveries,  has  almost  lost  the  capacity  of  be- 
ing surprised,  is  prepared  to  accept  almost  any  an- 
nouncement from  such  authority,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  a  mere  theory  of  "  imagination,"  or  a  truth 
established  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  "  all  the 
facts." 

Yet  the  discoveries  of  our  day  are  not  the  sole  and 
sudden  acquisition  of  modern  science  alone.  They 
were  preceded  and  prepared  for  by  the  slow,  laborious 
toil  of  previous  generations  of  scientific  thinkers  and 
observers,  who  laid  the  lower  courses  of  that  vast  pyr- 
amid which  has  exalted  us  to  such  a  wide  view  c^^ie 
universe.  Every  step  of  progress  has  depended  upm  a '' 
thousand  preceding  steps.  This  reflection  should  make 
modesty  and  humility  the  most  appropriate  mental 
attitude  for  even  the  master  minds  of  modern  science. 
That  which  is  already  known  also  still  bears  stnalj  pro- 
portion to  that  which  remains  to  be  known.     We  may 
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perhaps  be  sure  of  that  which  we  already  know ;  but 
after  all,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  which  is  still 
incomplete  must  be  still  inconclusive.  It  cannot  be 
characteristic  of  a  really  scientific  mind  to  push  the 
conclusions  of  any  mere  partial,  limited,  or  temporary 
induction  to  cover  a  field  wider  than  was  ever  brought 
under  human  observation,  unless  indeed  it  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  avowal  that  the  province  of  science  is  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  "  imagination."  The  mighty 
mind  of  Newton  was  almost  childlike  in  its  utter  for- 
getfulness  of  self-assertion.  To  use  his  own  figure,  in 
all  that  wonderful  pathway  of  discovery  in  which  so 
few  of  his  own  ao;e  could  follow  him,  he  "  felt  like  a 
child  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  Infinite." 

To  this  "  scientific  use  of  the  imagination  "  may  per- 
haps also  be  relegated  another  striking  feature  of  much 
of  our  modern  science — we  mean  the  fascinating  liter- 
ary dress  in  which  it  is  so  acceptably  presented  to  the 
public.  Science  is  no  longer  exhibited  to  the  popular 
mind  as  a  dry,  severe  comparison  of  facts  and  figures, 
as  bare  of  ornamentation  or  extraneous  considerations 
of  mere  aesthetic  interest  or  attractiveness  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them.  The  "  dry  light "  of  Heraclitus 
and  Hegel  is  not  the  most  popular  illumination  of  our 
modern  science.  It  comes  to  us  in  all  the  garnish 
of  classical  style  and  poetic  illustrations,  and  shows 
sometimes  the  roseate  flush  of  an  earnest  animus  and 
argumentative  eloquence.  Even  where  its  very  purpose 
would  seem  to  be  to  overthrow  some  of  the  most  cher- 
ished traditions  of  mankind,  it  speaks  with  an  air  of  in- 
jured innocence  of  the  bigotry  of  those  who  demand 
impossible  demonstrations  of  things,  whose  sufficient 
recommendation,  we  suppose,  ought  to  be  that  they  are 
.astonishingly  novel  and  startling. 

Closely  allied  with  this  literary  finish  and  ability 
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comes  in  an  insidious  and  insensible  dogmatism,  which 
tacitly  assumes  the  habitual  air  of  authority  so  willing- 
ly accorded  by  the  popular  mind  to  an  acknowledged 
literary  cleverness.  Fine  writing  will  ever  go  far  to  dis- 
guise the  deficiencies  of  ratiocination,  and  that  charm 
of  style  which  chains  admiration  and  sympathy  will 
enable  us  easily  to  bridge  over  an  immense  hiatus  of 
proof  with  a  very  few  isolated  facts,  and  very  many 
plausible  probabilities.  In  view  of  the  tone  and  man- 
ner lately  assumed  in  some  scientific  " lay  sermons"  we 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  following  recent  declaration 
from  a  pulpit:  "Dogmatism,  which  for  centuries 
droned  upon  the  standards  of  the  theological  army,  has 
taken  flight  and  perched  upon  the  banners  of  the  sci- 
entists, where  it  is  very  noisily  flapping  its  wings.  The 
scientists  are  the  dogmatists  of  our  time,  while  the  the- 
ologians are  faint-hearted  and  humble.  The  former 
know  how  few  are  competent  to  examine  their  processes 
and  test  their  conclusions ;  hence  they  assert  rashly, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  take  vast  leaps  over  pure  va- 
cancy."* This  may  seem  a  little  severe,  and  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  example  of  the  alleged  "faint-hearted 
and  humble"  condition  of  the  theologians;  but  from 
the  last  sentence,  we  might  fancy  the  preacher  had  in 
his  mind  that  specimen  of  saltatory  logic  by  which 
Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  the  "arboreal  animal  with 
pointed  ears  and  a  tail,"  which  he  figures  as  the  remote 
ancestor  of  mankind,  had  a  still  further  marsupial  ori- 
gin. 

This  dogmatism,  almost  unavoidable  when  we  come 
to  fill  up  those  long  gaps  or  lacunae  in  the  record  of 
observed  facts  by  a  resort  to  the  "  Scientific  Imagina- 
tion," has  been  wittily  if  not  quite  fairly  li  it  off  by 
some  versifier  in  recent  numbers  of  Blackwood^  Maga- 

*Rev.  J.  S.  Kidney,  before  a  convention  at  Albany. 
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zine,  the  continual  refrain  of  whose  rhapsody  is, — very 
characteristically,  when  one  considers  that  the  subject 
necessarily  transcends  all  records  of  human  experience, — 

"  Which  nobody  can  deny."  * 

Of  course,  ridicule  has  no  province  in  questions  of 
-strict  science;  although  it  has  been  often  freely  used 
by  men  of  science,  in  scientific  controversies ;  and  we  find 
that  writers  of  the  school  we  are  reviewing  occasionally 
do  not  disdain  it  in  their  allusions  to  metaphysics  and 
theology.  We  are  told  that  "  Darwinism "  is  largely 
accepted  in  Germany,  as  science :  but  the  national 
habit  of  regarding  all  knowledge  as  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition, every  theory  or  discovery  as  but  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  else — in  short,  as  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton would  have  put  it,  the  habit  of  looking  at  truth 
itself  only  as  a  sort  of  "  hunted  hare,"  the  sole  value 
of  which  consists  in  furnishing  the  pleasure  of  the 
chase — makes  the  Germans  unsparing  in  ridicule  as 
well  as  criticism  of  any  gaps  they  may  discover  in 
intellectual  reasoning,  fond  of  mere  abstract  specu- 
lation as  they  are  ;  and  no  doubt  their  intellectual 
and  speculative  habits,  destitute  of  sentiment,  cause 
them  really  to  enjoy  with  a  keen  sense  of  appreciation, 


*  Blackwood  for  May,  1861,  and  April,  1871.  From  the  latter 
we  give  the  two  stanzas  relating  to  the  point  just  mentioned  : 

"  Our  arboreal  sire  had  a  pedigree  too, 
The  Marsupial  system  comes  here  into  view, 
So  we'll  trace  him,  I  think,  to  a  great  Kangaroo, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Kangaroo's  parent,  perhaps,  was  a  bird, 
But  an  Ornithorhyncus  would  not  be  absurd, 
Then  to  frogs  and  strange  fishes  we  back  are  referred, 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 
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the  awkward  dilemmas,  and  puzzling  situations  into 
which  "  science  "  sometimes  flounders.* 

Tliat  these  preliminary  considerations  are  not  entirely 
out  of  place,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  read 
Prof.  Huxley's  essays,  and  marked  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style  toward  those  who  seem  to  desire  the  recogni- 


*At  a  meeting  of  a  Scientific  "  Versammlung"  at  Frankfort, 
in  1867,  some  American  visitors  give  an  account  of  the  "conviv- 
ialities," at  which  several  pieces  were  sung  from  a  "  Scientific  Song 
Book,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Hoffmann  Donner,  of  the  well  known  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  near  that  place. 

The  following  are  two  or  three  stanzas  from  one  of  them  entitled 
"  The  Gorilla's  Lament." 

Ah,  woe  is  me  !  what  have  I  learnt  ? 

In  childhood,  by  ignorance  blest, 
I  believed,  but  in  vain,  that  the  prize  I  should  gain, 

The  monarch  of  monkeys  confest. 
Xow  urged  by  the  cursed  desire  to  be  wise, 

I've  gained  the  rebuke  of  my  vanity, 
My  development  ceased,  and  has  left  me  a  beast, 

An  unfinished  piece  of  humanity  ! 

Du  Chaillu,  you  first  of  the  gang, 

You  Darwin,  just  look  out  for  squalls  ; 
Carl  Vogt,  through  your  preaching  and  wide  spreading 
teaching, 

On  me  all  this  misery  falls. 
Well,  let  me  but  catch  you,  knights  errant  of  truth, 

All  three  of  you  hear  what  shall  hap  ; 
Your  fine  skulls  I'll  dash  into  splinters,  and  smash 

Your  developed  brains  into  pap  ! 

One  thought  alone  comforts  me  still, 

And  breathes  a  sweet  peace  on  my  woe, 
From  agonized  raving,  insatiate  craving, 

The  path  of  contentment  to  show. 
Xo  ape  to  humanity  ever  attained, 

I  endure  it  as  well  as  I  may, 
Xot  a  murmur  escapes,  for,  while  men  become  apes, 

A  quiet  gorilla  Til  stay. 
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tion  of  a  divine  Intelligence  as  continuously  acting  in 
the  operations  of  nature.  Prof.  Huxley  also  expressly 
declares  that  the  Baconian  method  of  induction  is  not 
adequate  for  all  scientific  investigations.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Mill  on  the  "Deductive  Method"  to  prove  that 
"  there  are  multitudes  of  scientific  inquiries  in  which 
the  method  of  pure  induction  helps  the  investigator 
but  a  very  little  way."  Mr.  Mill  describes  the  "  deduc- 
tive method"  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  more 
complex  phenomena  to  which  the  direct  methods  of 
observation  and  experiment  are  inapplicable,  as  consist- 
ing of  three  operations:  "first,  one  of  direct  induction; 
the  second,  of  ratiocination;  and  the  third,  of  verifica- 
tion." Prof.  Huxley  adds :  "Now,  the  conditions  which 
have  determined  the  existence  of  species  are  not  only 
exceedingly  complex,  but  so  far  as  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  concerned,  are  necessarily  beyond  our  cogni- 
zance. But  what  Mr.  Darwin  has  attempted  to  do  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Mill,"  &c.    ["Lay-Sermons?  p.  263.] 

We  suppose  it  would  be  recognized  by  most  of  our 
readers  as  obvious,  that  the  term  science,  when  used  in 
connection  with  questions  of  physics  or  the  study  of 
material  nature,  carries  a  very  different  impression  to 
our  minds  from  that  which  we  derive  from  the  words 
"metaphysics"  or  even  "ethical  science."  And  this 
for  the  very  reason,  that  the  subjects  and  conditions  of 
the  latter  are  hardly  within  "  our  cognizance  "  in  the 
same  sense  as  those  of  the  former  are.  It  has  always 
been  the  boast  of  physicists  that  their  specialty  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  demonstrable  certainty  of  its  conclu- 
sions, reached  as  they  are  by  the  inductive  method: 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  students  of  natural 
science  have  been  rather  disposed  to  disparage  the 
abstract  speculations  of  metaphysics,  such  as  distin- 
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guished  the  old  philosophers  and  schoolmen,  who  were 
so  ardently  devoted  to  the  Aristotelian  logic  of  "  deduc- 
tion" as  the  only  instrument  of  pure  reason,  and  the 
only  certain  means  of  knowledge.  Indeed  we  believe 
it  is  a  theologian  who  has  furnished  the  wittiest  charac- 
terization of  the  old  philosophic  methods.  "The  school- 
men," says  old  Fuller,  "  are  like  the  London  merchants, 
who  having  little  space  on  the  ground,  build  up  a  good 
many  stories  in  height ;  "  make  up  in  towering  specula- 
tions what  they  lack  in  the  substratum  of  knowledge. 

Is  it  anything  like  this  that  the  new  departure  from 
the  inductive  method  alone  is  to  introduce  into  modern 
science  ?  "We  believe  there  has  been  no  "  development," 
much  less  "  transmutation  "  in  the  instrument  of  "  ratio- 
cination" since  the  days  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  or 
even  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  may  be  that  psychical 
or  biological  investigations  will  eventually  supply  us 
with  the  "missing  link"  between  physics  and  meta- 
physics ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  any  theory 
involving  such  "  complex  conditions  necessarily  beyond 
our  cognizance  "  as  renders  it  dej)endent  almost  wholly 
upon  "ratiocination"  in  regard  to  "probabilities"  and 
"analogies,"  must  be  relegated  to  that  category  of  ab- 
stract subjects,  upon  which  there  can  only  be  endless 
debate,  and  various  "schools,"  according  as  men  have 
been  able  to  use  their  powers  of  "ratiocination"  or  im- 
agination. 

We  smile  at  the  ancient  Cosmogonists  and  the  scanty 
materials  they  had  upon  which  to  carry  out  their 
"ratiocination;"  but  when  we  enter  upon  questions 
involving  conditions  necessarily  beyond  all  human  cog- 
nizance, and  construct  our  theories  where  an  adequate 
induction  of  facts  is  impossible,  are  we  not  following 
their  example  into  the  path  of  mere  abstract  specula- 
tion ?    Leaving  out  the  historical  Revelation  of  the  fact 
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of  creation — "specific"  it  must  have  been,  if  any — sup- 
posing that  science  alone  is  sufficient  for  all  things — is  it 
much  easier  for  us  to  build  a  world  with  the  "  bellows 
and  anvil"  of  our  "ratiocination,"  than  Cicero  say-  it 
was  for  the  earliest  philosophers  of  Greece?  For  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  that  the  first  efforts  of  philoso- 
phy were  not  directed  to  dealing  with  abstruse  ques- 
tions of  metaphysics  alone,  but  rather  to  questions  of 
cosmogony  and  theogony.  And  we  can  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  call  attention  to  something  of  a  resem- 
blance between  the  methods  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
cosmogonists.  Perhaps  there  can  hardly  be  a  theory 
on  this  subject  which  the  former  have  not  touched  or 
approached.  Here  we  can  not  help  sympathizing  with 
the  exclamation  of  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  in  a  paper  re- 
cently read  before  the  "Convocation"  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  We  continue  the  extract 
somewhat  beyond  the  point  under  discussion,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  that  acquaintance  with  the  whole  history  of 
human  thought  which  alone  can  qualify  us  to  judge  the 
bearings  of  any  system  or  product  of  science  that 
claims  to  be  new. 

Oh,  for  one  like  Ralph  Cudworth,  to  beat  down  the  errors  of  the 
day  as  he  smote  Hobbes,  some  modernized  form  of  the  same  intel- 
lectual giant  to  put  to  silence  the  Darwinism  and  Spencerianism  of 
our  times,  by  showing  how  much  more  acutely  all  their  specula- 
tions in  the  science-transcending  spheres  of  life,  and  world-making, 
were  thought  out  by  certain  ancient  minds,  and  how  thoroughly  it 
was  refuted  by  others — or  what  a  close  parallel  there  was  between 
the  old  hylozoism  and  the  modern  doctrine  of  protoplasm ;  or  be- 
tween the  infinite  "  congrtiities  and  incongruities,"  the  infinite  hits 
and  the  infinite  misses  in  infinite  time  of  Democritus,  as  compared 
with  the  same  thing  now  passing  under  th\  name  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion ! "  What  a  service  again  would  he  do  who  should  show  how 
applicable  yet  are  the  popular  maxims  of  the  ancient  legislators, 
theoretical  and  practical,  to  our  crude  politics.  We  can  barely  hint 
at  this.    Such  a  practical  position  occupied  by  classical  men,  thus 
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making  a  most  practical  use  of  their  studies  by  bringing  them  to 
bear  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  would,  more  than  anything  else,  put 
to  silence  the  common  objection  to  their  inutility.  In  another  aspect 
it  might  be  said  that  it  would  furnish  the  strongest  stimulus  to 
higher  excellence  in  this  department  of  knowledge.  This  seeking 
for  hidden  treasures,  with  the  assurance  not  only  of  discovering, 
but  of  finding  a  rich  and  ready  market  for  its  products,  would  be 
all  that  is  needed  to  give  the  study  of  the  ancient  literature  the 
place  it  deserves  in  all  our  higher  education. 

It  is  thus  advisedly  that  we  speak  of  a  "resemblance," 
and  recall  the  tendency  of  human  speculations  as  such 
to  revert  to  some  former  type.  The  earlier  cosmogo- 
nists  like  Anaxagoi  *as,  as  did  Plato  after  him,  believed 
the  world  to  be  the  work  in  some  manner  of  an  infinite 
Mind ;  but  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  became  the 
accepted  doctrine  with  most  of  the  "men  of  science," 
as  well  as  the  literary  and  ruling  class  of  the  ancient  civil- 
ization, managed  to  banish  God  out  of  the  universe,  and 
traced  every  thing  to  the  operation  of  some  natural 
laws,  or  "  forces  "  as  they  would  now  be  called, — to  the 
perpetual  flux  and  fortuitous  concourse  of  "  atoms." 
In  that  remarkable  work,  "  De  JVatiira  Deorum"  Cicero 
makes  a  professed  disciple  of  this  philosophy  thus 
state  some  of  its  principles : 

The  philosopher  (Epicurus)  from  whom  we  received  all  our 
knowledge  hath  taught  us  that  the  world  was  made  by  Nature  ; 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  work-house  to  frame  it  in ;  (or  a 
mind  to  frame  it,  as  had  been  said.)  And  that  though  you  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  a  work  without  divine  skill,  it  is  so  easy  to 
her,  that  she  has  made,  does  make,  and  will  make  innumerable 
worlds.  But  because  you  do  not  conceive  that  nature  is  able  to 
produce  such  effects  without  some  rational  aid,  you  are  forced, 
like  the  tragic  poets,  at  a  loss  for  a  conclusion,  to  have  recourse  to 
a  deity  (run  to  a  God  !)  whose  assistance  you  would  not  seek,  if 
you  could  view  that  vast  and  unbounded  magnitude  of  regions  in 
all  parts,  where  the  mind,  extending  and  spreading  itself,  travels 
so  far  and  wide  that  it  can  find  no  end,  no  extremity  to  stop  at. 
In  this  immensity  of  breadth,  length  and  height,  an  infinite  power 
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of  innumerable  atoms  is  in  agitation,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
interposition  of  a  void  part  of  space,  meet  and  cohere,  and  con- 
tinue clinging  to  one  another.  By  this  union  those  modifications 
and  forms  of  things  arise,  which  in  your  opinions  could  not  possi- 
bly be  made  without  the  help  of  "  bellows  and  anvils."  Thus  you 
have  imposed  on  us  an  eternal  Master^  whom  we  must  dread  day 
and  night.  For  who  can  be  free  from  fear  of  a  Deity  who  foresees, 
regards  and  animadverts  on  every  thing :  one  who  thinks  all  things 
JETis  own —  a  curious,  ever-busy  God  ?  "    [Book  i.,  xx.] 

In  this  extract,  one  can  discern  a  sort  of  anticipation 
of  many  modern  speculations,  from  the  "  nebular  theory  " 
down  to  "  protoplasm  ;  "  but  one  would  hope  there  are 
very  few  who  would  so  openly  confess  the  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  cognizance  of  an  all-seeing  and  ever- 
worMng  God,  as  Cicero's  Epicurean  has  done  in  the 
last  sentence.  Epicurus  certainly  did  not  venture  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  God.  The  interlocutor  in  this 
dialogue,  whom  we  have  quoted,  is  reminded,  soon  after, 
that  the  notion  of  Gods  was  so  naturally  and  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  that  any  atheist 
would  certainly  have  been  banished  from  Athens ;  but 
Epicurus  wished  only  to  put  God  out  of  any  relation 
to  or  concern  with  this  mundane  system  of  things  ;  and 
this,  it  is  maintained  also,  if  not  atheism  essentially,  is 
at  least  a  destruction  of  all  religion.* 

*  Every  scholar  will  recall  the  "De  JRerum  JVatura  " — in  some  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  work  of  classical  antiquity,  in  the 
majesty  and  music  of  its  awful  creed,  by  Lucretius,  the  Poet  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy.  In  marvelously  elaborate  detail  he  sings 
the  evolution  of  all  forms  out  of  primordial  atoms,  and  even  that 
"struggle  for  existence"  through  the  blind  pressure  and  competi- 
tion of  the  powers  of  Nature,  which  forms  the  essential  principle 
in  the  system  of  Darwin,  comes  out  distinctly  in  his  verse  : 

"  Multaque  turn  interiisse  animantum  secla  necesse  est 
Nec  potuisse  propagando  procudere  prolem. 
Nam,  quaecumque  vides  vesci  vitalibus  auris 
Aut  dolus,  aut  virtus,  aut  denique  mobilitas,  est, 
Ex  ineunte  aevo,  genus  id  tutata  reservant. 
Multaque  sunt,  nobis  ex  utilitate  sua  quae 
Oommendata  manent,  tutelae  tradita  nostrae." 

(Book  V.,  see  the  whole  context,  846-875.) 
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Science,  it  is  said,  has  nothing  to  do  with  conse- 
quences :  its  sole  end  should  doubtless  be  to  ascertain 
and  demonstrate  the  truth;  but  any  theory,  involving 


ductions  of  facts  in  its  favor,  must  submit  to  be  treated 
with  rigorous  scrutiny,  must  be  compelled  to  reconcile 
the  facts  that  are  inconsistent  with  it,  and  must  leave  no 
scientific  objection  unanswered.  It  can  not  be  said  to 
have  established  itself  until  it  has  done  all  this :  and 
even  then  it  must  be  subject  to  the  possibility  of  that 
fate  which  the  further  progress  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion has  brought,  and  may  bring,  to  many  an  accepted 
theory  before  it. 

Nothing  of  course  is  more  unfair  than  to  raise  moral 
objections  and  prejudices  against  single-minded  seekers 

"  Many  kinds  of  animal  life  too  must  then  have  perished,  not  having  been  able  to 
continue  their  species  by  propagation  :  for  whatever  creatures  you  see  breathing  the 
vital  air,  assuredly  either  craft,  or  courage,  or  at  least,  activity,  has  preserved  their 
race,  defended  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  And  there  are  many  which, 
from  their  usefulness  to  mankind,  remain  as  it  were  intrusted  to  us,  and  committed 
to  our  guardianship." — (Watson's  translation.) 

Tennyson  has,  in  describing  the  suicide  of  Lucretius,  finely  en- 
tered into  the  gloomy  but  sublime  spirit  of  his  poetry  : 


Let  her  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb  of  all, 
Great  Nature,  take,  and  forcing  far  apart 
Those  blind  beginnings  'hat  have  made  me  man, 
Dash  them  anew  together  at  her  will 
Through  all  her  cycles — into  man  once  more, 
Or  bird,  or  beast,  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower — 
But  till  this  cosmic  order  everywhere 
Shattered  into  one  earthquake  in  one  day 
Cracks  all  to  pieces — and  that  hour  perhaps 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to  himself, 
But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and  fanes 
And  even  his  bones  long  laid  within  the  grave — 
The  very  sides  of  the  grave  itself  shall  pass 
Vanishing  atom  and  void,  atom  and  void, 

Into  the  unseen  forever. — "  &c,  &c,  &c,  — Lucretius. 


And  therefore  now 
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after  scientific  truth,  as  respects  themselves  personally ; 
but  surely  this  principle  does  not  apply  to  their  theories, 
which  in  point  of  fact  may  be  materialistic,  pantheistic 
or  atheistic,  according  to  their  logical  results,  whatever 
their  propounders  intended,  if  indeed  a  truly  scientific 
mind  can  be  said  to  intend  anything.  Locke  was  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  himself,  while  his  theory  of  sensation  led 
to  atheistic  results.  The  French  have  sometimes  boasted 
that  their  country  was  always  the  practical  theatre  for 
putting  to  the  test  of  experiment  whatever  theories 
were  started  in  any  other  part  of  Europe :  and  there  is 
demonstrable  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  French 
Revolution  of  1793,  was  the  legitimate  result  of  carry- 
ing out  to  their  last  expression  the  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  Locke. 

Much  of  the  language  of  the  recent  literature  of 
science  implies  a  certain  theory  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  existence  of  all  things  which  is  just  as  distinct  and 
positive  as  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  whether  the 
writers  mean  it  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  it  or  not.  Surely  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  push  an  induction  of  facts  to  the  farthest  con- 
clusions it  will  warrant,  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  ad- 
mitting the  logical  meaning  of  their  own  use  of  such 
expressions  as  u nature,"  "force,"  and  "principle  of  life," 
for  neither  of  which,  by  the  way,  has  science  as  yet  fur- 
nished any  satisfactory  definition. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  remove  an  intelligent  agent 
out  of  the  present  operations  of  the  universe,  back  to 
some  remote  and  unimaginable  beginning,  is  not  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  a  God,  but  recognizing  it ;  but  we 
must  agree  not  only  with  what  Cicero  makes  Cotta  say 
of  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  God,  but  also  with  what 
a  recent  Edinburgh  Reviewer  declares  of  the  real  mas:- 
nitude  of  the  issue  involved  in  the  theory  of  evolution 
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as  presented  in  Mr.  Darwin's  system  of  natural  and 
sexual  selection,  and  applied  to  mankind : 

"  If  our  humanity  be  merely  the  natural  product  of  the  modified 
faculties  of  brutes,  most  earnest  minded  men  will  be  compelled  to 
give  up  those  motives  by  which  they  have  attempted  to  live  noble 
and  virtuous  lives,  as  founded  on  a  mistake :  our  moral  sense  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  mere  developed  instinct,  identical  in  kind  with 
that  of  ants  or  bees  ;  and  the  revelation  of  God  to  us,  and  the 
hope  of  a  future  life,  pleasurable  day  dreams  invented  for  the  good 
of  society.  If  these  views  be  true,  a  revolution  in  thought  is  im- 
minent, which  will  shake  society  to  its  very  foundations,  by  des- 
troying the  sanctity  of  the  conscience  and  the  religious  sense ;  for 
sooner  or  later  they  must  find  expression  in  men's  lives."  (De- 
scent of  Man.    Ed.  Hev.,  July,  1871.) 

It  will  not  be  regarded  as  going  out  of  our  way,  if 
we  here  submit  a  compact  logical  statement  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  certain  terms  in  scientific  language,  which 
goes  to  show  not  only  the  importance  of  exactness 
and  definiteness  of  meaning  in  our  use  of  words,  but 
also  the  remarkable  ulterior  results  that  may  sometimes 
be  involved  in  phraseology  that  is  familiar  enough  and 
may  appear  to  be  carrying  us  along  the  path  to  new  ac- 
quisitions. It  is  taken  from  a  brief  monograph  by 
Prof.  Wilson,  of  Cornell  University,  which  we  the  rather 
place  on  record  here,  as  it  has  appeared  only  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  weekly  newspaper.  We  commend  it  to  our 
scientific  readers  as  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of  test 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  speculations  that  re- 
late to  "  complex  phenomena,  involving  conditions  nec- 
essarily beyond  our  cognizance,"  more  frequently  than 
it  is.  The  occasion  of  the  article  was  an  attempt  of 
President  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  in  a  public 
discourse,  to  meet  and  criticise  some  of  the  biological 
views  of  Prof.  Huxley. 

Dr.  Hopkins  says:  "Thirty  years  ago  I  said  in  a  public  dis- 
cussion that  'the  principle  of  life  is  one  of  the  great  principles 
of  nature,'  and  '  when  we  see  it  acting  with  the  same  uniformity 
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and  at  times  with  the  same  apparent  blindness  as  the  other  powers 
of  nature,  we  can  neither  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  ranked  as  one  of 
those  powers,  nor  that  it  is  among  the  greatest  and  most  striking 
of  them.' " 

Now  in  this,  President  Hopkins  is  admitting  in  substance  what 
he  denies  in  special  form.  He  leaves  the  root  of  the  tree  flourish- 
ing underground  while  he  lops  olf  one  or  more  of  its  branches.  In 
fact,  philosophy,  as  thus  far  presented  to  the  world,  seems  to  me 
like  an  immense  underground  root — quack  grass,  if  you  choose 
to  call  it  so — which  is  continually  sending  up  its  shoots,  and  how- 
ever diverse  in  form,  or  in  the  location  from  which  they  start, 
have,  each  one  of  them,  one  or  another  of  two  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
two  only — pantheism  and  materialism — both  of  which  are  practi- 
cally and  in  the  only  sensible  sense  of  the  word,  atheism.  ("Athe- 
ism "  being  negative  can  have  only  this  relative  meaning — the  de- 
nial of  God — that  is,  the  One  true  God.) 

For  Dr.  Hopkins,  as  indeed  for  Prof.  Huxley,  I  have  th,e  highest 
regard.  Dr.  Hopkins  needs  no  praise  of  mine.  He  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  cleverest,  deepest  thinkers,  and  most  forcible  writers 
of  the  age.  In  this  opinion  I  fully  concur.  I  think  he  well  de- 
serves the  reputation  he  has  acquired. 

But  I  wish  to  criticise  him  a  little  and  ask  him  a  few  questions  r 

Does  he  believe  that  there  is  "  a  principle  of  life  "  at  all  ?  Can 
he  tell  us  what  it  is  ?  give  us  any  proof  of  its  reality  ?  He  calls- 
it  "  a  power,"  "  a  formative  force,"  and  says  that  of  it  "  we  know 
nothing."  Then,  of  course,  we,  as  men  of  thought  and  as  speak- 
ing truth  instead  of  writing  poetry  and  fable,  can  say  nothing  of 
it,  and  that  of  which  we  can  say  nothing,  and  know  nothing  is,  for 
us,  nothing. 

The  word  "  principle "  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  one  it  is  a 
general  term  including  abstractions,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  of  logic,  of  geology,  &c.  In  the  other  it  is 
also  a  general  term ;  but  as  such  it  includes  a  class  of  things  de- 
noted by  concrete  terms,  and  which  are  more  commonly  called 
"  elements."    As  the  "  first  principles  or  elements  "  of  matter. 

Now,  manifestly,  Dr.  Hopkins  does  not  mean  to  use  the  word 
"  principle  "  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  principle  of  life  "  in  the  first 
sense  of  the  word,  for  principles  in  that  sense  are  truths.  Does 
he  really  mean  to  use  the  word  in  the  second  sense  ?  If  so, 
which  of  the  principles  does  he  mean  ?  Let  him  tell  us  precisely,, 
and  his  doctrine  will  doubtless  become  either  senseless, — too  ob- 
viously so  to  need  or  allow  of  refutation,  or  it  will  become  too  ob- 
viously true  to  need  proof  or  admit  of  denial. 
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A  "  principle"  is  in  any  view  a  "  first  thing."  If  now  we  start 
with  the  material  objects  around  us  we  arrive,  by  chemical  analy- 
sis, at  the  sixty-four  or  five  principles  or  elements,  oxygen,  carbon, 
iron,  etc.,  &c.  Then,  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  synthesis, 
we  have  the  hundreds  of  minerals  and  the  scores  of  organic  col- 
loids, &c,  and  of  these  the  material  world  is  made  up,  every  ob- 
ject and  reality  in  it.  Each  object  is  a  cause  and  a  force.  It  does 
something  to  others  around  it ;  it  attracts  or  repels ;  it  heats  them 
or  cools  them,  &e.,  &c.  But  "  attraction,"  "  heat,"  and  "  cold," 
are  but  abstract  terms.  They  do  not  denote  things,  they  are  not 
true  causes. 

If  we  start  with  thought  we  are  led  to  mind,  to  one  for  each 
thinking  being,  and  hence  we  have  "  principles  "  or  first  things, 
and  in  turn  we  have  "  mind  "  and  "body."  Nothing  else.  The 
body  and  each  of  its  parts,  organs  and  tissues,  lives  and  grows  and 
decay*.  Nay,  this  is  true  of  each  cell  and  even  of  each  molecule 
in  a  cell.    It  lives,  grows,  developes,  &c. 

So,  too,  the  mind  thinks,  it  perceives,  it  reasons,  it  remembers, 
<fcc,  &q.  But  beside  and  beyond  the  two — mind  and  body — there 
is  nothing  in  man ;  no  reason  that  reasons ;  no  memory  that  re- 
members ;  no  will  that  chooses ;  no  "  principle  of  life  "  that  devel- 
opes the  form,  "  breaks  up  strong  cohesions,  picks  the  lock  of  chem- 
istry, gives  the  shell  in  the  sea  its  voluted  form,"  &c.  If  there  is 
any  thing  besides  mind  and  matter  in  man,  it  is  God. 

For,  in  the  third  place,  we  can  start  from  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture and  prove  from  them,  by  the  closest  analysis,  that  these  phe- 
nomena, as  phenomena  of  mere  inert  matter,  imply  a  non-inert,  or 
spontaneous  Being,  existing  before  any  of  the  phenomena  of  mat- 
ter were  possible  and  as  a  cause  of  them,  the  antecedent  condition 
of  their  possibility. 

And  these  three  are  all :  God,  who  is  one ;  Minds,  which  may 
be  numerous,  as  it  shall  please  God  to  make  them ;  and  Matter,  or 
rather  material  things,  considered  as  either  (1)  chemical  elements, 
or  (2)  mineralogical  compounds,  or  (3)  organic  cells  and  tissues. 

Now  which  of  these  is  "the  principle  of  life?"  To  which  of 
the  three  categories  of  existence  does  it  belong  ?  To  the  first  ? 
then  it  is  God.  To  the  second?  then  it  is  a  rational,  personal 
agent,  who  is  it  ?  To  the  third  ?  then  it  is  a  cognizable  substance  ; 
it  has  objective  properties,  as  color,  form,  density,  &c. ;  it  can  have, 
if  it  has  not,  a  specific  name.     What  is  it  ? 

We  can  make  a  fourth  category  that  will  be  co-ordinate  to  these 
three  only  by  abstraction  or  fancy — some  process  that  does  neither 
Vol.  XXVIII.— Xo.  II.— B 
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prove  nor  imply  the  reality  of  its  objects.  We  have  sense-percep- 
tion, sight,  touch,  &c,  and  this  gives  us  material  objects:  the 
chemical  elements  and  the  mineral  and  organic  compounds.  We 
have  consciousness,  and  this  gives  us,  Mind — each  one  his  own,  and 
thus  by  generalization,  one  for  each  man.  We  have  insight,  and 
this,  by  analysis,  leads  us  to  the  cognition  of  a  One  who  is  above 
all  else,  before  all  else,  and  substantially  different  and  distinct  from 
all  else — God  over  all  blessed  forever.  If  He  does  not  exist,  then 
existence  is  impossible.  If  they  exist,  His  being  and  attributes 
cannot  be  denied. 

But  if  we  would  make  any  other  category  or  class,  except  by  a 
subdivision  of  these  three,  or  some  one  of  them,  we  must  proceed 
by  either  abstraction  or  fancy. 

(1.)  By  abstraction  and  obj  certification,  as,  when  we  see  a  white 
object,  we  speak  of  "  whiteness"  or  an  attracting  object,  and  speak 
of  "attraction,"  a  heated  object,  and  speak  of  "  heat,"  a  living  ob- 
ject, and  speak  of  "  life,"  or  "  a  principle  of  life."  But  these 
things  are  not  real ;  they  are  not  things  at  all — they  are  mere  ab- 
stractions— objectified  abstractions. 

(2.)  By  fancy,  we  may  think  and  suppose  objects  like  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  mythologies,  the  monsters  of  their  fables,  the  elves 
and  fairies  of  mediaeval  superstitions.  But  they  are  unreal.  We 
have  no  proof  of  their  existence  and  no  sensible  man  believes 
that  they  exist. 

Now  to  come  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  or  rather  of  living 
things.  What  have  we?  Certain  elements, — oxygen,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  &c, — unite  in  the  form  of  a  cell  and  live!  Can 
any  one  tell  how  they  unite  ?  Perhaps  they  observe  the  laws 
of  chemical  affinity.  But  this  is  mythology  again.  Perhaps  in 
uniting  they  attract  and  repel  as  they  do  in  forming  the  crystal- 
ine  compounds  of  the  inorganic  world.  But  what  makes  them 
live  ?  Is  there  a  "  principle  of  life  "  with  creative  godlike  power, 
that  makes  these  cells  living  tissues,  organic  masses,  plants,  ani- 
mals and  men,  to  differ  from  mere  inorganic  objects  in  the  mode 
of  their  existence  ?  If  so,  let  us  fall  down  and  worship  it ;  for  it 
is  verily  the  God  that  made  us.  We  need  no  other.  We  can 
know  of  no  other.  We  can,  truthfully,  acknowledge  no  other. 
But  if  not,  let  us  say  as  I  do  most  emphatically  say,  God,  the  Au- 
thor of  Revelation,  is  the  Agent  and  cause,  that  makes  them  to 
live,  and  their  life  is  proof  of  His  existence,  as  much  as  motion 
is  even  proof  of  a  moving  cause,  as  creation  itself  is  proof  of  a 
creator. 
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If  now  we  acknowledge  this  Agent  to  be  God — the  God  whom 
we  worship  and  adore,  we  are  theists.  If  not,  and  we  call  what 
there  is  in  the  phenomenon,  matter,  we  are  materialists ;  if  we  ob. 
jectify  the  abstractions  that  we  can  make  from  what  is  observed, 
confounding  substance  with  property  and  mere  mode,  we  are  pan- 
theists, howsoever  we  may  name  or  misname  our  pantheism.  And 
in  either  case,  as  materialists  or  pantheists,  we  are  atheists  in  the 
only  real  sense  of  the  word.  We  deny  that  which  alone  is  God, 
and  as  an  inevitable  consequence  we  delft/,  that  is  make  a  god  or 
something  that  we  shall  call  one,  out  of  something  else.  If  that 
something  be  matter  simply,  we  are  materialists ;  if  it  be  an  ob- 
jectified abstraction,  we  are  pantheists. 

But  no  man  is  a  mere  materialist.  Even  Huxley  and  all  of  that 
school  objectify  abstractions.  They  make  light  and  heat  so  to  be 
"the  powers"  and  "forces"  of  nature,  as  Dr.  Hopkins  does  "the 
principle  of  life."  And  the  difference  is  really  this  :  the  material- 
ist objectifies  the  properties  of  matter,  as  "heat,"  "light,"  "elec- 
tricity," &c,  and  the  pantheist  objectifies  thought,  the  actions  and 
states  of  the  mind,  calling  them  "  ideas,"  and  then  both  alike  pro- 
ceed to  make  "  gods  "  of  the  "  objects  "  they  have  thus  made. 

Xow  we  touch  bottom,  and  cut  up  this  prolific  root  of  all  or 
nearly  all  speculative  error,  when  we  acknowledge  and  accept  the 
fundamental  principle  that  in  every  scientific  or  didactic  statement 
in  anything  that  is  not  mere  poetry  and  myth,  no  abstract  term 
can  be  made  the  grammatical  nominative  to  any  verb  except  the 
simple  verb  "  is  "  or  "  are;"  for  the  moment  we  make  such  a  use  of 
an  abstract  term,  we  objectify  the  abstraction,  make  of  it  a  sub- 
stantial thing,  a  real  cause,  "  power  "  or  "  force,"  and  have  admitted 
a  principle  by  which  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  that  men  can 
know,  can  be  explained  and  accounted  for  without  the  recognition 
of  God,  or  finding  any  proof  of  His  existence.  My  principle  will 
be  hard  on  poetry;  it  will  spoil  mythology,  but  I  trust  it  will  give 
us  some  common-sense,  life-giving  theology  [or  other  science.] 

All  mere  theories  then,  must  be  content  to  be  subjected 
to  some  such  process  as  this ;  and  any  theory  relating  to 
the  origin  of  organic  beings  may  possibly  involve  all 
the  old  metaphysical  discussions  which  schoolmen  have 
expanded  out  of  the  hints  of  ancient  philosophers,  both 
heathen  and  Christian,  from  Thales  to  Augustine,  about 
Creatianism  and  Tradu  danism,  the  Immanence  of  Di- 
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vine  Essence  in  Nature,  or  that  Transcendence  which 
supposes  the  original  Maker  to  have  imposed  all  its 
qualities  upon  matter,  according  to  which  every  thing 
has  gone  on  from  the  impulse  originally  bestowed. 

It  is  sufficient  to  have  barely  indicated  the  variety  of 
logical  discussions  and  results,  to  which  even  a  theory 
of  the  origin  of  mere  animal  organisms  may  give  rise, 
without  going  further  into  detail.  * 

Some  readers  may  be  disposed  to  complain,  that  in 
connection  with  a  professed  notice  of  the  works  at 
the  head  of  our  article,  we  should  have  referred  to 
the  theories  of  the  ancient  cosmogonists.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  recent  Inaugural  Address  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion of  Science,  delivered  at  the  late  meeting  at  Edin- 
burg,  (Aug.  1,  1871,)  which  reached  us  after  writing 
what  has  gone  before,  fully  bears  us  out  in  such  refer- 
ence. He  treats  this  whole  subject  of  evolution  as  of 
course  included  in  cosmical  physics  :  and  while  with 
Prof.  Huxley,  not  undervaluing  the  labors  of  Pasteur 
and  others,  he  still  adheres  to  Biogenesis  "  as  an  article 
of  scientific  faith,  true  through  all  space  and  all  time, 
that  life  proceeds  from  life  and  from  nothing  but  life," 
he  also  enters  a  noble  protest  against  that  quiet  ignor- 
ing of  a  guiding  Intelligence  in  nature  and  the  argu- 
ment of  design,  which  seems  to  be  too  characteristic  of 
the  modern  scientific  theories  of  Darwin  and  others. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  even  in  the  British  Associa- 
tion of  this  day  of  Advanced  Science,  the  good  old  ar- 
guments of  Natural  Theology  which  found  scientific 
statement  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia, are  not  regarded  as  wholly  obsolete.  The  pas- 
sage we  refer  to  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  is  as  follows  : 
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Darwin  concludes  his  great  work  on  The  Origin  of  Species  with 
the  following  words  : — "It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  an  entan- 
gled bank  clothed  with  many  plants  of  many  kinds,  with  birds 
singing  on  the  bushes,  with  various  insects  flitting  about,  and 
with  worms  crawling  through  the  damp  earth,  and  to  reflect  that 
these  elaborately  constructed  forms,  so  different  from  each  other, 
and  dependent  on  each  other  in  so  complex  a  manner,  have  all 
been  produced  by  laws  acting  around  us.  *  *  *  There 
is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life  with  its  several  powers,  having 
been  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into 
one  ;  and  that  whilst  this  planet  has  gone  cycling  on  according  to 
the  fixed  law  of  gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  endless  forms, 
most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful,  have  been  and  are  being  evol- 
ved." With  the  feeling  embraced  in  these  two  sentences  I  most 
cordially  sympathize.  I  have  omitted  two  sentences  which  come 
between  them,  describing  briefly  the  hypothesis  of  "  the  origin  of 
species  by  natural  selection,"  because  I  have  always  felt  that  this 
hypothesis  does  not  contain  the  true  theory  of  evolution,  if  evolu- 
tion there  has  been,  in  biology.  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  expressing 
a  favorable  judgment  on  the  hypothesis  of  zoological  evolution, 
with,  however,  some  reservation  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  man, 
objected  to  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  selection,  that  it  was  too  like 
the  Laputan  method  of  making  books,  and  that  it  did  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  the  account  a  continually  guiding  and  controlling 
Intelligence.  This  seems  to  me  a  most  valuable  and  instructive 
criticism.  I  feel  profoundly  convinced  that  the  argument  of  de- 
sign has  been  greatly  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  recent  zoological 
speculations.  Reaction  against  the  frivolities  of  teleology,  such  as 
are  to  be  found,  not  rarely,  in  the  notes  of  the  learned  commenta- 
tors on  Taley's  Natural  Theology,  has,  I  believe,  had  a  temporary 
effect  in  turning  attention  from  the  solid  and  irrefragable  argument 
so  well  put  forward  in  that  excellent  old  book.  But  overpower- 
ingly  strong  proofs  of  intelligent  and  benevolent  design  lie  all 
round  us,  and  if  ever  perplexities,  whether  metaphysical  or  scien- 
tific, turn  us  away  from  them  for  a  time,  they  come  back  upon  us 
with  irresistible  force,  showing  to  us  through  nature  the  .influence 
of  a  free  Will,  and  teaching  us  that  all  living  beings  depend  on  one 
ever-acting  Creator  and  Ruler. 

By  way  of  illustrating  further  the  moderate  and  con- 
servative spirit  that  appears  to  have  animated  this 
meeting,  as  to  the  class  of  subjects  here  contemplated, 
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we  add  tlie  following  passages  from  the  address  of  Pro- 
fessor Tait,  President  of  Section  A,  embracing  the  de- 
partment "  of  Mathematics  and  Physical  Science." 

There  must  always  be  wide  limits  of  uncertainty  (unless  we 
choose  to  look  upon  physics  as  a  necessarily  finite  science)  concern- 
ing the  exact  boundary  between  the  attainable  and  the  unattaina- 
ble. One  herd  of  ignorant  people,  with  the  sole  prestige  of  rapidly 
increasing  numbers,  and  with  the  adhesion  of  a  few  fanatical  de- 
serters from  the  ranks  of  science,  refuse  to  admit  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena even  of  ordinary  dead  matter  are  strictly  and  exclusively 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
numerous  group,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  entitled  to  rank  as 
physicists — though  in  general  they  assume  the  proud  title  of  phi- 
losophers— who  assert  that  not  merely  life,  but  even  volition  and 
consciousness,  are  mere  physical  manifestations.  These  opposite 
errors,  into  neither  of  which  is  it  possible  for  a  genuine  scientific 
man  to  fall,  so  long  at  least  as  he  retains  his  reason,  are  easily  seen 
to  be  very  closely  allied.  They  are  both  to  be  attributed  to  that 
credulity  which  is  characteristic  alike  of  ignorance  and  of  incapaci- 
ty. Unfortunately  there  is  no  cure — the  case  is  hopeless — for  great 
ignorance  almost  necessarily  presumes  incapacity,  whether  it  show 
itself  in  the  comparatively  harmless  folly  of  the  spiritualist,  or 
in  the  pernicious  nonsense  of  the  materialist.  Alike  condemned 
and  contemned,  we  leave  them  to  their  proper  fate — oblivion  ;  but 
still  we  have  to  face  the  question — where  to  draw  the  line  between 
that  which  is  physical  and  that  which  is  utterly  beyond  physics. 
And  again  our  answer  is — Experience  alone  can  tell  us ;  for  ex- 
perience is  our  only  possible  guide.  If  we  attend  earnestly  and 
honestly  to  its  teachings,  we  shall  never  go  far  astray.  Man  has 
been  left  to  the  resources  of  his  intellect  for  the  discovery  not 
merely  of  physical  laws,  but  of  how  far  he  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending them.  And  our  answer  to  those  who  denounce  our  legit- 
imate studies  as  heretical  is  simply  this — A  revelation  of  any  thing 
which  we  can  discover  for  ourselves,  by  studying  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  would  be  an  absurdity. 

He  concluded  by  endorsing  the  "  noble  words  "  of  Prof.  Stokes 
at  Exeter  : 

"  When  from  the  phenomena  of  life  we  pass  on  to  those  of 
mind,  we  enter  a  region  still  more  profoundly  mysterious.  *  * 
*     *     Science  can  be  expected  to  do  but  little  to  aid  us  here, 
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since  the  instrument  of  research  is  itself  the  object  of  investiga- 
tion. It  can  but  enlighten  us  as  to  the  depth  of  our  ignorance, 
and  lead  us  to  look  to  a  higher  aid  for  that  which  most  nearly  con- 
cerns our  well-being." 

There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  this  language 
and  the  fiercely  bitter  objurgations  of  Prof.  Huxley 
against  "  Bibliolatry "  and  the  "  Hebrew  Cosmogony," 
which  he  shamelessly  compares  to  the  "  coeval  myths  " 
of  Osiris,  and  the  life-breeding  mud  of  the  Nile.  [Es- 
says, p.  277.]  The  British  Association  will  not  turn 
over  modern  civilization  once  more  to  the  "  sty  of  Epi- 
curus," or  teach  that  the  highest  end  of  the  "  dust  of 
Alexander  "  is  to  "  stop  a  bunghole."  After  all  these 
ages  of  historical  realities,  the  human  mind  is  not  to  be 
compelled  to  take  up  that  attitude  of  despair,  pictured 
by  the  Poet  of  our  age,  only  that  he  may  give  it  its 
proper  answer : 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams, 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

*     *     *    And  he,  shall  he, 
Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair, 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eves, 

Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 
Who  trusted  God  was  Love  indeed, 

And  Love  Creation's  final  law, 

Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 
With  ravin,  shrieked  against  his  creed — 
Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 

Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  sealed  within-  the  iron  hills  ? 
No  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dream, 

A  Discord — Dragons  of  the  prime 

That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime — 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him  ! 
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The  answer  is  found  in  the  subordination  of  "  Sci- 
ence "  to  that  "  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  Soul  "  which 
is  the  motive  power  of  the  higher  and  nobler  part  of 
man's  nature.    Of  "  Knowledge  "  it  must  be  said : 

Half  grown,  as  yet  a  child  and  vain, 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death, 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  Demons  ?  fiery  hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place, 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 

If  all  be  not  in  vain,  and  gui  le 

Her  footsteps  moving  side  by  side 

With  wisdom,  "  like  the  younger  child." 

— In  Memoriam,  54-113. 

It  is  but  proper  to  say  here,  that  not  all  theories  of 
evolution  are  liable  to  the  same  objections.  As  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  Mr.  Mivart  proposes  a  theory  of 
evolution  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  deriva- 
tive creation,  which  is  quite  compatible  with — nay,  im- 
plies, a  "guiding  Intelligence,"  and  final  causes.  But 
any  theory  which  repudiates  teleology  must  demon- 
strably end  in  the  blank  materialism  of  Lucretius  and 
the  Encyclopaedists,  and  put  its  author  into  the  category 
of  those  physicists  who  assert  that  not  merely  life,  but 
even  volition  and  consciousness,  are  merely  physical 
manifestations — an  error,  into  which,  as  Professor  Tait 
says,  it  is  "  not  possible  for  a  genuine  scientific  man  to 
fall,  so  long  at  least  as  he  retains  his  reason." 

Since  Mr.  Darwin  has  applied  his  theory  to  the  origin 
of  man,  it  becomes  more  necessary,  or  at  least  a  matter 
of  greater  interest  to  re-examine  his  whole  system. 
Many  of  those  who  at  once  embraced  his  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  when  first  propounded,  seemed  to 
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suppose  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Mr.  Darwin  would 
not  venture  to  include  man  among  the  "animals"  in 
this  respect;  but  that  lie  would  allow  the  vast  differ- 
ences between  man  and  all  creatures  below  him  to  be 
evidence  of  some  separate  origin,  or  a  distinct  creation; 
or  at  least,  that  if  "community  of  descent"  should  be 
claimed  for  his  bodily  nature,  yet  his  moral  and  intellect- 
ual nature,  his  gift  of  language,  the  sense  of  obligation, 
freedom  of  will,  and  other  spiritual  qualities  would  be 
granted  a  higher  source  than  development  out  of  a 
mollusc. 

We,  however,  have  never  entertained  any  such  ex- 
pectation. The  very  nature  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
foreshadowed  its  application  to  the  human  race:  and 
with  a  perseverance  that  nothing  but  a  desire  for  sym- 
metry and  universality  in  a  theory  can  account  for,  he 
has  embraced  in  his  system  not  only  man's  physical 
constitution,  but  endeavored  to  trace  all  the  phenomena 
of  his  mind  and  moral  nature  to  the  operation  of  the 
same  mere  physical  causes  that  have  developed  his  body 
to  its  present  form  and  functions.  He  thus  sweeps  the 
whole  range  of  psychological  as  well  as  physical  science, 
and  his  system  involves  hardly  less  than  a  cosmogony. 
It  really  professes  to  be  a  complete  Biology,  if  not  as 
to  the  why,  at  least  as  to  the  how,  of  all  organic  ex- 
istence. Thus  it  is,  that  this  theory  calls  for  the  atten- 
tion, if  not  the  animadversion,  of  almost  every  other 
department  of  science;  and  Prof.  Huxley  must  not 
complain,  if  even  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  seem  to 
so  far  forget  "  their  own  business,"  as  to  think  of  apply- 
ing some  of  their  crucial  tests  to  this  Darwinian  theory, 
especially  when  it  expects  to  have  its  enormous  drafts 
on  the  bank  of  time  honored  ad  libitum* 

In  the  very  first  edition  of  his  great  work,  "  The 
Origin  of  Species"  after  stating  his  conclusion,  that  all 
*See  North  British  Rev.  July,  1SG9.     Geological  Time. 
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the  various  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  now  liv- 
ing on  the  globe,  or  fossilized  in  its  rocks,  have  come 
down  by  natural  descent, — "  animals  from  at  most  four 
or  five  progenitors,  and  plants  from  an  equal  or  less 
number," — he  adds  this  su^estion  : 

"  Analogy  would  lead  me  one  step  further,  namely  to  the  belief 
that  all  animals  and  plants  have  descended  from  some  one  proto- 
type. But  analogy  may  be  a  deceitful  guide.  Xevcrtheless,  all 
living  things  have  much  in  common  in  their  chemical  composition, 
their  germinal  vesicles,  their  cellular  structure  and  their  laws  of 
growth  and  reproduction.  *  *  *  I  should  infer  from  analogy 
that  probably  all  the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this 
earth  have  descended  from  some  one  primordial  form  into  which 
life  was  first  breathed  by  the  Creator." 

Such  is  the  hint  which  he  has  carried  out  in  his  last 
work,  "  On  the  Descent  of  Man  : "  although  in  doin?; 
so,  he  has  superadded  another  theory,  that  of  "Sexual 
Selection,7'  the  discussion  of  which  occupies  the  larger 
portion  of  the  book,  and  has  made  sundry  modifications 
and  admissions  in  regard  to  his  former  theory  of  "Nat- 
ural Selection,"  which  by  many  are  claimed  to  he  fatal 
to  his  whole  system.  The  introduction  of  man  into 
the  question  has  obviously  very  much  complicated  the 
whole  subject;  detracted  altogether  from  the  simplicity 
which  formed  such  a  powerful  recommendation  to  the 
original  theory,  and  has  imposed  upon  Mr.  Darwin  a  con- 
geries of  hypotheses,  which  it  requires  all  his  vast  in- 
formation and  acknowledged  acuteness  to  keep  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  consistency  with  each  other.  The 
discovery  that  the  original  theory  of  "Natural  Selec- 
tion "  is  not  of  itself  adequate  in  its  application  to  man 
as  an  animal,  seems  to  us  a  death  blow  to  it  as  anything 
like  a  full  account  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species." 

However,  reserving  this  part  of  the  subject  to  an- 
other occasion,  we  propose  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  briefly  to  state  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  Ori- 
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gin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection,  and  to  point  out 
some  of  the  chief  objections  that  apply  to  it,  many 
of  which  have  been  most  scientifically  formulated  by 
Mr.  Mivart,  himself  a  professed  evolutionist,  and  more 
especially  to  look  at  it  with  reference  to  its  attitude  to- 
ward teleology  and  creation.  We  are  aware  that  a  full 
discussion  of  these  points  would  require  a  large  volume, 
rather  than  a  moderate  review-article,  but  our  purpose 
is  merely  to  specify  arguments  with  references  to  au- 
thorities in  which  some  of  them  are  more  thoroughly 
elaborated. 

Mr.  Darwin's  theory  may  thus  be  briefly  stated : 

1.  All  living  beings  have  a  tendency  to  multiply  in- 
definitely in  geometrical  progression,  thus  producing  an 
intense  competition  or  "  struggle  for  existence."  Lin- 
naeus says  a  single  annual  plant  producing  but  two 
seeds,  would  increase  to  a  million  in  twenty  years.  A 
pair  of  elephants,  with  but  three  pairs  of  young  in  sixty 
years,  would  increase  to  fifteen  millions  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  &c. 

2.  The  animal  and  vegetable  population  of  the  earth 
remains  nearly  stationary,  showing  immense  destruction 
or  consumption  of  life. 

3.  Every  living  being  tends  to  transmit  its  own 
nature  and  characters  to  its  offspring,  (the  principle  of 
heredity:)  But, 

4.  Every  individual  may  show  slight  variations  in  any 
direction,  without  limit,  which  variations,  if favorable  to 
the  individual,  tend  to  be  perpetuated,  and,  accumulat- 
ing in  the  same  direction  of  advantage  to  the  individual, 
become  the  derivative  origin  of  incipient  species :  if  not 
favorable,  these  variations  tend  to  destroy  the  individ- 
ual, &c. 
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5.  This  "  transmutation  of  species "  has  been  going 
on  through  " incomprehensibly  vast  periods  of  time" 
in  the  past, — practically  infinite:  and  it  has  been  a 
gradual  and  very  slow  process:  Nature  does  nothing 
"per  saltum" 

6.  This  tendency  to  the  preservation  of  favorable 
variations,  Mr.  Darwin  calls  "Natural  Selection  "  for  a 
reason  which  he  thus  states : 

"  I  have  called  this  principle  by  which  each  slight  variation,  if 
useful,  is  preserved,  by  the  term  of  Natural  Selection,  in  order  to 
mark  its  relation  to  man's  power  of  selection.  We  have  seen  that 
man  by  selection  can  certainly  produce  great  results,  and  can  adapt 
organic  beings  to  his  own  uses,  through  the  accumulation  of  slight 
but  useful  variations,  given  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  But 
Natural  Selection,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  a  power  incessantly 
ready  for  action,  and  is  as  immeasurably  superior  to  man's  feeble 
efforts,  as  the  Works  of  Nature  are  to  those  of  Art."    [Chap.  ILL] 

It  is  common  for  writers  of  Prof.  Huxley's  school  to 
object  to  the  views  of  theists  and  teleologists,  that  they 
are  mere  "  anthropomorphism."  It  seems,  however, 
that  an  intelligent  process  of  human  ingenuity  here 
suggested  the  proper  name  for  what  after  all  is  claimed 
to  be  but  an  unmoral,  unintelligent  operation  of  nature. 
For  we  entirely  agree  with  Prof.  Huxley  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win must  mean  nothing  more  by  his  metaphorical  lan- 
guage; even  though  the  Frenchman,  M.  Flourens,  accuse 
him  of  "  personifyiug  nature ;  "*  and  we  agree  with  hi" 
too,  that  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  directly  opposed  t 
teleology,  instead  of  being  compatible  with  it,  as  some 
maintain.  For  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  in  Mr.  Dar- 
win's view,  a  "  favorable  variation "  in  any  individual 
of  a  species  forms  no  part  of  ary  j)re-ordained  plan; 
neither  does  it  occur  in  order  that  such  individuals  may 
be  preserved  and  a  new  species  be  inaugurated ;  neither 

* 44  Lay  Sermons,"  p.  314;  see  also  p.  303. 
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does  it  arise  for  the  ulterior  benefit  of  any  other  being 
or  person,  or  even  of  the  individual  itself  that  manifests 
it.  The  only  statement  of  the  case  is,  that  amid  the 
vast  destruction  going  on  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence," 
some  variations  are  preserved  and  continued  because 
they  happen  to  be  best  adapted  to  come  off  victorious  in 
the  general  strife.  The  few  individuals  out  of  the  great 
mass  that  have  hitherto  been  born,  which  happened  to 
have  these  advantages,  bore  up  best  against  the  per- 
petual strain  of  influences  adverse  to  organized  exist- 
ence. This  certainly  is  not  "  personifying  organization," 
as  M.  Flourens  has  it ;  neither  does  it  leave  room  for 
"  design  "  or  intelligence  of  any  kind.  It  is  simply  of 
a  piece  with  the  notions  of  chance — "  the  infinite  hits 
and  misses  in  infinite  time  " — of  the  old  Atheistic  phi- 
losophy.* If  "Natural  Election"  could  be  thrown 
back,  like  Calvinism,  to  a  period  "before  the  world 
began,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  Theist  it  might  amount 
to  very  much  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  on  the 
whole,  the  Creator  has  peopled  this  earth  with  the 
class  of  inhabitants  about  the  best  adapted  to  live  on  it; 

*  Mr.  Mivart  himself  in  the  close  of  his  work,  alludes  to  this  char- 
acter of  the  views  he  has  been  criticising.  "  Some  of  these,"  he 
says,  "  seem  almost  a  return  to  the  '  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ' 
of  Democritus,  and  even  the  very  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
itself  was  in  part  thought  out  not  hundreds  but  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Opponents  of  Aristotle  maintained  that  by  the  accidental  oc- 
currence of  combinations,  organisms  have  been  preserved  and  per- 
petuated such  as  final  causes,  did  they  exist,  would  have  brought 
about,  disadvantageous  combinations  or  variations  being  speedily 
exterminated. "  lie  quotes  as  an  instance  of  this,  the  passage -from 
Aristotle's  Physics,  thus  translated  : 

"For  when  the  very  same  combinations  happened  to  be  produced  which  the  law 
of  final  causes  would  have  called  into  being,  those  combinations  which  proved  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  organism  were  preserved ;  while  those  which  were  not  advan- 
tageous perished,  and  still  perish  like  the  minotaurs  and  sphinxes  of  Empedocles." 
[Arist.  Phys.  II.,  c.  8.] 
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though  whether  the  inhabitants  were  made  for  the 
earth  or  the  earth  for  the  inhabitants,  might  as  a  ques- 
tion of  science,  still  remain  an  uncertainty ! 

But,  in  short,  as  Huxley  justly  claims,  Darwinism 
repudiates  all  notions  of  construction  or  design  in  the 
evolution  of  organic  beings,  and  admits  into  the  category 
of  causes  absolutely  nothing  but  what  has  a  physical 
basis.  According  to  this  notion,  if  there  is  order  and 
harmony  in  the  universe,  it  is  because  disorder  can  not 
exist — chaos  can  not  "  survive."  Whatever  is,  is  right, 
or  in  other  words,  it  is  because  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  not  because  there  is  any  purpose  in  it ;  even 
though  Jonathan  Edwards, — perhaps  the  deepest  mind 
that  America  has  as  yet  produced,  fancied  that  there 
was  something  behind  and  above  it  all, — a  virtue  which 
he  defines  as  u  the  Love  of  Being  in  general"  which 
organizes  system  out  of  chaos,  and  life  out  of  death. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  definitions  or  principles  of 
Darwin's  theory  are  so  dovetailed  together  that  no  one 
of  them  can  be  struck  out  without  destroying  the  whole. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  distinction  between  species  and 
varieties  should  be  done  away  with,  in  other  words,  that 
species,  which  Linnaeus  declared  to  be  a  classification 
by  Nature  itself,  (opus  Naturm)  and  not,  like  orders 
and  genera,  a  fiction  of  human  wit,  (sapiential)  should 
be  altogether  abolished:  it  is  necessary  that  the  princi- 
ple of  variations  should  be  practically  without  limits, 
in  all  directions,  instead  of  being  confined  within  a  cer- 
tain sphere  around  a  definite  type :  it  is  necessary  that 
the  process  of  accumulating  variations  should  have  been 
slow  and  gradual,  and  that  the  whole  space  between  re- 
mote extremes  of  specific  development  should  be  filled 
up  with  an  unbroken  succession  of  intermediate  forms ; 
that  there  should  have  been  no  catastrophes,  no  "  special 
creation,''  no  leap  or  saltus  in  natural  operations :  and 
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in  order  to  all  this,  and  to  meet  the  objection  of  any 
example  of  these  principles  not  being  furnished  by  the 
records  of  the  historic  period,  it  is  necessary  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  "incomprehensibly  vast  periods  of  past 
time,"  as  many  aeons  or  ages  as  the  speculations  of 
geological  theories  at  least  will  allow.  If  these  hypo- 
theses are  all  established,  then  the  origin  of  species  by 
Natural  Selection  is  proved :  if  any  one  of  them  fails, 
the  whole  theory  has  no  standing  point. 

Professor  Huxley  says,  that  in  geological  inquiry, 
"  Catastrophism "  (Cuvier's  theory  of  the  effects  of 
cataclysms  and  convulsions  in  former  ages)  "  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  past :  Uniformitarianism  "  (the  theory  of 
Hutton  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  all  past  operations 
and  changes  in  Nature  have  been  effected  by  causes  of 
the  same  kind  and  degree  that  are  still  at  work  in  Na- 
ture)  "  is  the  doctrine  of  the  present :  Evolutionism," 
(the  theory  of  cosmic  development  out  of  molecular 
chaos,  suggested  by  Kant  and  Laplace,)  "  is  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  future."  Among  the  disciples  of  this 
new  school  are  ranked  Mr.  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Prof.  Huxley  himself.  Evolutionism  indeed  is  not 
necessarily  blind  chance,  or  atheism.  "  Molecular  chaos," 
must  have  received  or  been  "  endowed  with "  its  or- 
ganizing force,  that  determined  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, even  if  we  acknowledge  not  the  continuous 
operation  of  an  original  Will.  Dr.  Caird,  in  a  sermon 
on  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Edinburgh,  pointed  out  very  acutely  the  confusions 
hanging  round  the  scientific  use  of  that  word  "law," 
as  against  personality  and  personal  agency;  when  it 
only  requires  the  attributes  of  Infinite  perfection  in  the 
Agent,  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  caprice,  and  to  invesi 
his  operations  with  the  fixed  and  unchangeable  char- 
acters which  are  expressed  to  us  by  the  word  11  Law? 
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But  we  fear  that  the  "  evolutionism  "  of  Huxley  and 
Darwin,  in  its  rejection  of  final  causes  as  well  as  guid- 
ing intelligence,  simply  incorporates  in  itself  that  "  uni- 
formitarianism "  of  Hutton,  which  professes  to  find  "no 
physical  evidence  of  a  beginning — no  prospect  of  an 
end."  Both  in  respect  of  time  and  steadily  working 
causes,  Mr.  Darwin's  system  is  essentially  "  uniformitar- 
ian."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  historical  distribu- 
tion of  these  three  theories,  we  believe  the  future  will 
vindicate  whatever  is  sound  in  either  of  them,  and  will 
not  permit  any  one  of  them  to  entirely  supplant  the 
rest  or  to  monopolize  the  scientific  world.* 

As  to  the  phrase  "  Natural  Selection,"  when  we  come 
to  analyze  the  facts,  we  find  it  is  no  active  agent  itself, 
notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Darwin  metaphorically  says 
of  its  choice  being  so  much  superior  to  man's,  and  of 
its  "  checking  deviations,"  "  developing  structure,"  "  act- 
ing for  the  good  of  each  creature,"  "  trying  to  econo- 
mize," &c.  It  is  purely  negative.  It  expresses  the  re- 
sult that  is  left  after  certain  destructive  influences  have 
been  at  work  upon  a  variety  of  accidental  combination-. 
As  a  late  writer  in  the  Quarterly  puts  it : 

"  Natural  Selection  is  superior  to  human  selection.  What  does 
this  mean?  That  one  is  a  better  exercise  of  choice  than  the  other? 
No:  it  mean3  that  whereas  human  selection  is  choice,  trial  and 
experiment,  and  may  therefore  fail,  natural  selection  is  secure  be- 
cause it  is  the  favorable  result  to  begin  with.  In  human  selection 
the  choice  aims  at  the  event :  in  natural  selection  the  event  makes 
the  choice.  Natural  selection  endows  the  woodpecker  with  its  in- 
strument— '  a  striking  instance  of  adaptation ' — ?.  e.,  it  does  not  give 
one  woodpecker  its  instrument ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that ; 
it  only  kills  off  another  woodpecker  who  has  not  got  it.  *  *  * 
We  have  thus  to  commute  the  language  of  natural  selection  as 
fast  as  we  receive  it,  to  drive  metaphorically  forward  and  really 
backward  at  the  same  time,  and  at  every  momaat  to  transpose  by 

*  See  Ed.  Rev.,  April,  1S69,  and  January,  1S70. 
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an  understanding  and  arrangement  with  ourselves,  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  into  the  natural  order  of  the  horse  first." — London 
Quarterly,  July,  1869.    Argument  of  Design. 

However,  we  suppose  that  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Darwin  uses  the  term,  Natural  Selection  does  give  the 
one  woodpecker  its  instrument  quite  as  much  as  it 
"  kills  off71  the  other  that  is  without  it:  only  it  is  well 
enough  to  know  what  is  really  meant  by  this  figurative 
language.  Long  before  Mr.  Darwin  had  put  forth  his 
theory,  Prof.  Owen,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  had 
spoken  of  the  causes  that  operate  to  the  extinction  of 
species,  the  same  that  Mr.  Darwin  now  applies  to  the 
origin  of  species :  and  Lamarck,  one  of  the  original 
"  transmutationists  "  of  modern  times,  expressed  nearly 
the  same  thing  under  the  phrase,  "  conditions  of  exist- 
ence." Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  christened  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  with  a  phrase  which  has  proved  widely 
popular,  and  which  Mr.  Darwin  adopts  in  his  latest 
editions,  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  which  of  course 
means,  "  the  best  adapted  to  survive,"  though  the  same 
metaphorical  indistinctness  attaches  to  this  expression 
as  to  most  of  the  language  connected  with  this  subject. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Guardian  takes  it  as  synony- 
mous with  the  "prevalence  of  the  strongest,"  as  the 
prime  constituent  of  the  Darwinian  system,  taking  pre- 
cedence even  of  cunning  or  alimentary  fitness ;  and  this 
he  infers  from  Mr.  Darwin's  illustrations,  such  as  that 
of  "  two  canine  animals  in  time  of  dearth  "  struggling 
with  each  other  for  food,  and  the  weaker  leaving  "  few 
or  no  offspring."  He  therefore  claims  that  on  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  w  the  present  races  ought,  as  a  rule,  to 
tower  as  much  above  the  fossil  ones  in  size  and  power 
as  they  now  sink  below  them." 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  writer's  definition 
would  be  fully  accepted ;  or  that  we  should  be  left  to 

♦     Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  II.— C 
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conclude  that  nature  reflects  upon  us  a  principle  which, 
applied  to  human  society,  (for  it  is  sought  to  embrace 
man  in  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection,)  would 
bring  back  the  doctrine  that  "Might  makes  Right" 
with  more  than  ante-diluvian  force  and  violence,  and 
wipe  out  every  charitable  and  benevolent  institution 
that  has  distinguished  Christian  civilization  from  pagan 
barbarism. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  this  theory  that 
the  word  species  should  be  abolished.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  "  every  species  is  only  a  link  between  allied 
forms,"  and  that  species  are  only  varieties,  and  varieties 
are  species.  But  how  allied  \  Allied  in  the  characters 
that  have  heretofore  been  understood  to  establish  spe- 
cies? We  cannot  agree  that  Natural  History  has  by 
any  satisfactory  proof  arrived  at  this  point  yet,  al- 
though Mr.  Darwin  says  that  "  naturalists  have  no 
golden  rule  by  which  to  distinguish  species  and  varie- 
ties." (P.  281.)  We  believe  that  Prof.  Owen's  declar- 
ation is  still  substantially  true,  that  "observation  of  the 
actual  change  of  any  one  species  into  another,  through 
all  the  hypothesised  transmuting  influences,  has  not  yet 
been  recorded  ;"  and  it  is  certainly  requiring  too  much 
to  claim  that  the  deficiency  of  the  historic  record  in 
this  respect  is  to  be  supplied  by  a  speculative  filling  up 
of  what  he  admits  to  be  the  "  imperfection  of  the  Geo- 
logical record." 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  triumph  of 
Nominalism  in  modem  philosophy,  we  rather  agree 
with  Agassiz  and  other  eminent  naturalists,  that  the 
word  species  does  not  represent  a  mere  "  category  of 
thought,"  but  the  Realistic  idea  of  a  common  nature-, 
as  we  believe  that  Tinman  nature  is  a  reality,  independ- 
ently of  its  embodiment  in  any  particular  individual. 

But,  however  this  be  taken,  Mr.  Darwin's  conception 
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of  various  species  as  only  a  certain  stage  of  descent  from 
some  one  common  ancestor,  instead  of  being  a  defini- 
tion to  start  with,  is  the  very  gist  of  his  theory  to  be 
proved.  This  question  he  has  discussed  in  his  late 
work  on  "  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,"  intended  as  an  accessory  to  his  "  Origin 
of  Species ;"  but  we  cannot  see  that  all  the  wealth  of 
interesting  facts  which  this  work  really  contains,  goes 
to  show  anything  more  than  the  variability  of  distinct 
species  under  the  vigilant  care  of  man,  within  certain 
limits,  and  around  a  definite  type,  with  a  constant  and 
strong  tendency  to  revert  to  that  type  so  soon  as  the  in- 
genious exercise  of  man's  artificial  selection  is  discon- 
tinued. And  Mr.  Darwin  admits  that  animals  show 
vastly  greater  plasticity  under  the  hand  of  man  than 
in  a  wild  state.  How  then  is  it  possible  to  argue  for 
even  greater  results  in  nature,  from  what  man  accom- 
plishes by  a  rational  combination  of  circumstances 
which  could  never  be  fortuitous  or  take  place  of  them- 
selves ? 

Cuvier  admitted  the  variability  of  species  "up(toa 
certain  point ;"  Lamarck  maintained  the  "  transmuta- 
tion" indefinitely  by  the  operation  of  external  causes 
and  by  some  unknown  law  of  progressive  development ; 
what  is  new  in  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  the  mode  of  this 
development  by  natural  selection ;  but  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  Prof.  Owen,  Agassiz,  and  most  of  our  best  nat- 
uralists, in  their  observations  of  variability,  have  seen 
no  reason  to  change  their  conclusion  that  these  varia- 
tions only  run  the  round  of  a  closed  cycle.  This  ought 
to  fix  the  definition  of  a  species,  as  involving  the  blood 
relationship  of  all  the  individuals  of  such  specie-, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  subject  is  involved 
in  difficulties.  Prof.  Huxley  gives  two  definitions, 
which  we  should  rather  take  as  parts  of  one ;  the  first, 
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relating  to  form  or  structure,  i.  e.,  the  morphological  as- 
pect; the  other  relating  to  functional  characters,  or 
physiological.    And  it  seems  to  us  that  in  his  reasoning 
upon  the  subject  he  lays  too  much  stress  upon  morph- 
ology, to  the  neglect  of  physiological  consideration-. 
And  though  Mr.  Darwin  says,  "all  living  beings  have 
much  in  common  in  their  chemical  composition,  their 
germinal  vesicles,  their  cellular  structure,  and  their 
laws  of  growth  and  reproduction,"  yet  how  does  this 
militate  against  separate  origin  and  specific  difference? 
It  only  proves  them  all  a  part  of  the  same  cosmos,  and 
is  only  what  Ave  should  expect  in  the  theory  of  the 
same  creator  and  the  same  creation.    Because  spectrum- 
analysis  shows  many  of  the  same  elements  in  the  sun 
and  in  Aldebaran,  must  it  follow  that  the  one  was 
"  evolved  "  out  of  the  other  I    Community  of  elements 
is  a  very  feeble  index  to  community  of  descent.  And 
it  is  a  very  manifest  petitio  principii  to  assume  that 
hybridism  must  go  for  nothing  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  species.    In  fact,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  Prof. 
Huxley  is  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  "as  the 
evidence  stands,  it  is  not  absolutely  proven  that  a  group 
of  animals,  having  all  the  characters  exhibited  by  spe- 
cies in  Nature,  has  ever  been  originated  by  selection, 
whether  artificial  or  natural.    Groups  having  the  mor~ 
phological  character  of  species,  distinct  and  permanent 
races  in  fact,  have  been  so  produced  over  and  over 
again;  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence,  at  present, 
that  any  group  of  animals  has,  by  variation  and  selective 
breeding,  given  rise  to  another  group  wdiich  was  even 
in  the  least  degree  infertile  with  the  first."  (Italics 
ours.)    He  believes  "that  experiments,  conducted  by 
a  skillful  physiologist,  would  very  probably  obtain  the 
desired  production  of  mutually  more  or  less  infertile 
breeds  from  a  common  stock  in  a  comparatively  few 
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years ;  but  still,  as  the  case  stands  at  present,  this  1  lit- 
tle rift  within  the  lute'  is  not  to  be  disguised  or  over- 
looked." ["  Lay-Sermons"  p.  295.]  It  is  more  than  a 
"  little  rift ;"  it  prevents  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  from 
as  yet  assuming  the  dignity  even  of  a  theory.  Within 
the  "  historic  period"  at  least,  hybridism  exhibits  a  dis- 
tinct barrier  between  species.  Prof.  Owen  in  his 
"  Classification  of  Mammalia  "  refers  to  the  history  of 
the  dog,  from  the  earliest  records  of  Egypt,  a  period  of 
over  4,000  years,  and  the  innumerable  experiments  to 
which  that  animal  has  been  subjected,  as  to  different 
degrees  of  exercise,  difference  in  food,  and  association 
with  man,  no  domestic  animal  showing  so  great  a  range 
of  variety  in  size,  color,  character  of  hair,  form  of  head, 
proportion  of  cranium  and  face,  &c,  and  then  adds : 

"  Yet,  under  the  extremest  mask  of  variety  so  superinduced,  the 
naturalist  detects  in  the  dental  formula  and  in  the  construction  of 
the  cranium,  the  unmistakable  generic  and  specific  characters  of 
the  canis  familiar  is.  Note  also  how  unerringly  and  plainly  the 
extremest  varieties  of  the  dog-kind  recognize  their  own  specific 
relationship.  How  differently  does  the  giant  Newfoundland  be- 
have to  the  dwarf  pug  on  a  casual  rencontre  from  the  way  in  which 
either  of  them  would  treat  a  jackal,  a  wolf,  or  a  fox.  The  dumb 
animal  might  teach  the  philosopher  that  unity  of  kind  or  of  species 
is  discoverable  under  the  strangest  mask  of  variation." 

Notwithstanding  Prof.  Huxley's  plain  admission  in 
regard  to  the  non-production  of  varieties  as  yet  mutu- 
ally infertile,  it  appears  that  some  ten  years  ago,  in  a 
"  Lecture  on  Species  and  Races  and  their  Origin,"  which 
does  not  appear  in  this  volume  of  "  Lay-Sermons"  but 
was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,* 
he  put  two  diagrams  before  his  audience,  one  con- 
necting the  four  varieties  of  pigeon,  the  Tumbler,  the 
Runt,  the  Pouter  and  the  Fantail,  as  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor,  the  Rock  pigeon,  or  Columia  Li  via  ; 

*  Cited  in  Edinburgh  Review,  18G0. 
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and  the  other  connecting  the  four  species,  the  Horse, 
the  Tapir,  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  Hyrax  or  Coney,  as 
probably  descended  from  the  fossil  palaeo-therhim7 
though  by  a  vastly  longer  process  than  it  took  to  pro- 
duce the  varieties  of  pigeons.  The  authority  we  refer 
to  points  out,  at  a  length  we  cannot  follow,  how  the 
Professor  exaggerated  resemblances  and  glossed  over 
discrepancies  of  structure;  but  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  his  parallel  broke  down  at  the  physiological  test 
of  hybridism.  The  writer  adds  that  the  real  parallel 
would  have  been,  "  Racer,  Dray-horse,  Barb,  Galloway, 
from  the  common  stock  Equus  Cabalhis  /"  for  these, 
like  the  varieties  of  the  pigeons,  are  not  only  morpho- 
logically, but  physiologically  alike :  with  parallel  dif- 
ferences in  size,  color,  caudal  vertebrae,  tegumentary 
appendages,  relative  length  of  limb,  &c.  &c. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  grossest  assumption  to  argue  from 
the  results  of  artificial  selection  to  establish  natural 
selection.  They  may  be  shown  to  be  the  very  anti- 
podes of  each  other.  Artificial  selection  implies  an 
actual  prevention  of  what  would  otherwise  inevitably 
take  place  if  the  animals  were  left  in  a  state  of  nature. 
A  favorable  variation  must  be  guarded  against  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  great  mass  to  merge  the 
peculiarity  in  the  natural  type.  Besides,  these  varia- 
tions of  artificial  selection  are  hardly  ever  favorable  to 
the  animals  as  such,  do  not  improve  the  typical  charac- 
ter of  the  animal  as  an  animal :  they  are  rather  in  the 
nature  of  forced  diversions  of  a  tyj^e  to  the  artificial 
purposes  of  man,  and  not  the  benefit  of  the  animal  it- 
self— that  is,  they  are  really  monstrosities  in  the  light 
of  nature  and  compared  with  the  real  norm  of  the  spe- 
cies, which  nature  when  left  to  herself  is  ever  seeking 
to  restore.  And  in  general,  whatever  advantage  is  de- 
veloped in  some  one  quality  for  the  benefit  of  man  is  at 
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the  expense  of  some  other  quality  equally  or  more  im- 
portant to  the  animal  itself,  as  regards  its  preservation 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Professor  Huxley,  indeed,  seems  to 
regard  monstrosities  and  sports  of  nature  as  in  the  or- 
dinary line  of  regular  development  of  new  species ; 
though  he  cannot  but  admit  that  his  argument  from  the 
"  Ancon  n  sheep  and  such  things  as  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  six-fingered  individuals  anions  mankind,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win proceeds,  that  nature  is  uniform  in  progress  and 
makes  no  leaps.  [Lay  Sermons,  p.  295.]  His  reason 
why  the  Ancon  variety  did  not  become  permanent  is 
inadequate,  while  his  remark,  intended  to  explain  why 
the  six-fingered  family  reverted  to  the  usual  pentadac- 
tyle  type,  to  wit :  that  "  they  were  too  far  removed 
from  the  patriarchal  times  to  intermarry  with  sisters," 
seems  too  much  like  scientific  trifling. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  subject  of  variabil- 
ity presents  many  questions  which  must  be  left  to  fur- 
ther scientific  research ;  the  evidence  so  far  by  no  means 
justifies  the  claim  that  Natural  Selection  meets  the  case ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Mivart  clearly  shows,  there  are  modes  and 
conditions  of  organic  action  of  which  the  Darwinian 
theory  takes  no  account  whatever. 

If  Natural  Selection  began  with  primordial  forms 
and  deve^ped  them  into  new  species  constantly  vary- 
ing and  advancing,  how  are  we  to  suppose  that  any  of 
the  progeny  of  primordial  forms  should  have  escaped 
the  effects  of  surrounding  influences,  which  constitute 
that  natural  selection?  Why  do  we  not  find  all  pres- 
ent organic  forms  very  complex  and  superior  to  the 
primordial  simplicity  ?  Why  are  the  protozoa  still  the 
most  numerous  of  all  ?  Why  do  we  find  every  grade 
of  structure,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex, 
now  in  existence  ?    How  can  these  facts  be  reconciled 
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with  the  hypothesis  of  one  only  primordial  form,  the 
parent  of  all  subsequent  living  beings  \  And  why  do 
we  find,  too,  a  large  tract  of  the  globe,  like  New  Zea- 
land, that  has  its  ascidians  and  lower  forms  of  life,  and 
yet  exhibits  nothing  higher  in  the  mammals  than  a  sim- 
ple rodent  like  the  field  rat  ?  We  are  required  to  be- 
lieve that  a  few  individual  peculiarities  are  selected  and 
preserved  through  all  adverse  influences,  against  what 
we  know  of  the  law  of  fertility,  and  that  accumulations 
of  favorable  variations  are  slowly  concentred  by  direct 
lines  through  a  thousand  generations  into  one  new 
species ; — in  other  words,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  each 
new  species  is  the  result  of  my riad  fortuitous  combina- 
tions through  immeasurable  periods  of  time. 

A  writer  in  the  North  British  Review  of  June,  1867, 
presents  some  unanswerable  considerations  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  shows  that  even  the  skill  of  artificial  selection 
is  confronted  with  positive  limits,  soon  reached  in  any 
direction.  He  thinks  that  for  any  one  to  say,  that  "  if 
six  or  sixty  years  can  make  a  pouter  out  of  a  common 
pigeon,  six  myriads  may  change  a  pigeon  to  something 
like  a  thrush,  seems  no  more  accurate  than  to  say,  be- 
cause a  cannon  ball  has  traversed  a  mile  in  a  minute, 
therefore  in  an  hour  it  will  be  sixty  miles  off,  and  in  the 
course  of  a«;es  will  reach  the  fixed  stars."  His  idea  of 
this  variability  is,  that 

"  A  given  animal  or  pljvnt  appears  to  be  contained,  as  it  were, 
within  a  sphere  of  variation  :  one  individual  lies  near  one  portion  of 
the  surface ;  another  individual  of  the  same  species  near  another 
part  of  the  surface  ;  the  average  animal  at  the  centre.  Any  indi- 
vidual may  produce  descendants  varying  in  any  direction,  but  is 
more  likely  to  produce  descendants  varying  toward  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  and  the  variations  in  that  direction  will  be  greater  in 
amount  than  those  toward  the  surface." 

Facts  fully  bear  this  out.  But  Mr.  Darwin  says, — 
"The  struggle  between  natural  selection  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  tendency  to  reversion  and  variability  on 
the  other,  will,  in  the  conrse  of  time,  cease,  and  that  the 
most  abnormally  developed  organs  may  be  made  con- 
stant, I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt."  He  certainly  gives 
no  good  reason  to  believe  it.  It  is  easier  for  man's  se- 
lection to  diminish  peculiarities,  that  is,  to  fall  in  with 
the  tendency  to  reversion,  than  it  is  to  increase  them ; 
and  what  prevents  it  being  equally  so  with  nature  ? 

Again,  an  individual  may  show  an  advantage,  but 
that  does  not  raise  the  whole  species  ;  it  is  necessary 
that  a  very  large  number  of  individuals  should  sud- 
denly show  the  same  advantageous  peculiarity  at  the 
same  time,  to  stand  any  chance  of  survival;  and  if  at 
the  same  time,  some  other  hostile  species  should  be  sim- 
ilarly favored,  natural  selection  would  be  tending  to 
a  "war  of  Titans  from  a  war  of  pigmies."  Bat  in  the 
case  of  a  few  individuals  only  developing  the  peculiar- 
ity, the  advantage  would  be  utterly  out-balanced  by 
numerical  inferiority.    As  the  same  writer  says  : 

"  A  million  creatures  are  born ;  ten  thousand  survive  to  produce 
offspring.  One  of  the  million  has  twice  as  good  a  chance  as  any 
other  of  surviving ;  but  the  chances  are  fifty  to  one  against  the 
gifted  individual  being  one  of  the  hundred  survivors.  No  doubt 
the  chances  are  twice  as  great  against  any  one  other  individual,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  their  being  enormously  in  favor  of  some 
average  individual." 

Of  course  the  chances  of  the  jwogeny  of  a  "  sport,"  be- 
ing usually  intermediate  between  the  sport  and  the 
average,  would  be  still  less  than  those  of  their  parent. 
This  writer  enters  into  an  arithmetical  calculation  by 
which  he  shows  how  numbers  may  offset  any  advantage 
in  structure,  and  concludes  : 

"  As  the  numbers  of  the  favored  variety  diminish,  so  must  its 
relative  advantage  increase,  if  the  chance  of  its  existence  is  to  sur- 
pass the  chance  of  its  extinction,  until  hardly  any  conceivable 
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advantage  would  enable  the  descendants  of  a  single  pair  to  ex- 
terminate the  descendants  of  many  thousands,  if  they  and  their 
descendants  are  supposed  to  breed  freely  with  the  inferior  variety, 
and  so  gradually  lose  their  ascendancy.  If  it  is  impossible  that 
any  sport  or  accidental  variation  in  a  single  individual,  however 
favorable  to  life,  should  be  preserved  and  transmitted  by  natural 
selection,  still  less  can  slight  and  imperceptible  variations,  occur- 
ring in  single  individuals,  be  garnered  up  and  transmitted  to  con- 
tinually increasing  numbers." 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  last  edition,  refers  to  this  argument 
in  a  way  that  indicates  his  consciousness  of  its  great 
force.    He  says: 

"  Until  reading  an  able  and  valuable  article  in  the  North  Brit- 
ish Review,  (1807,)  I  did  not  appreciate  how  rarely  single  variations, 
whether  slight  or  strongly  marked,  could  be  perpetuated.  * 
*  *  The  justice  of  these  remarks  cannot,  I  think,  be  dis- 
puted. If,  for  instance,  a  bird  of  some  kind  could  procure  its 
food  more  easily  by  having  its  beak  curved,  and  if  one  were  born 
with  its  beak  strongly  curved,  and  which  consequently  flourished, 
nevertheless  there  would  be  a  very  poor  chance  of  this  one  indi- 
vidual perpetuating  its  kind  to  the  exclusion  of  the  common  form ; 
but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  judging  by  what  we  see  taking 
place  under  domestication,  that  this  result  would  follow  from  the 
preservation  during  many  generations  of  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals with  more  or  less  curved  beaks,  and  from  the  destruction 
of  a  still  larger  number  with  the  straightest  beaks."    (p.  94.) 

But  the  question  is  how  to  get  this  "  large  number  " 
out  of  an  individual  variation ;  and  if  he  then  says  the 
variation,  instead  of  being  eccentric,  must  be  such  as  is 
manifested  at  once  in  a  prevailing  proportion  of  the  spe- 
cies, this  would  be  equivalent  to  abandoning  more  than 
half  if  not  the  whole  field  before  covered  by  his  theory. 
"In  his  work  on  the  Descent  of  Man,"  he  has  made 
other  and  more  serious  admissions  and  modifications  of 
his  previous  positions. 

We  find  that  we  have  left  ourselves  too  little  space 
to  go  into  the  question  of  Geological  evidence,  or  to  do 
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justice  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Mivart  on  the  "Genesis  of 
Species." 

Mr.  Darwin  justly  says  that  the  geological  record 
is  imperfect ;  but  certainly,  it  is  not  so  imper- 
fect that  it  ought  not  to  furnish  overwhelming 
proof  of  his  hypothesis  if  it  be  true.  There  are  cer- 
tainly instances  enough  of  successive  fossiliferous  form- 
ations regularly  superimposed  upon  each  other  to  ex- 
hibit some  of  those  innumerable  intermediate  forms 
which  he  claims  to  have  existed  between  known  species. 
Where  does  Geology  give  evidence  of  transmutations 
during  any  one  period,  however  long  that  period  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  \  Prof.  Owen,  in  his  "  Palaeontolo- 
gy," says,  "  Every  known  fossil  belongs  to  some  one  or 
other  of  the  existing  classes,  and  the  organic  remains  of 
the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  strata  do  not  indicate  or 
suggest  that  any  earlier  and  different  group  of  beings 
remains  to  be  discovered,  or  has  been  irretrievably  lost 
in  the  universal  metamorphism  of  the  oldest  rocks." 
Prof.  As;assiz  has  declared  that  "  between  two  succes- 
sive  geological  periods,  changes  have  taken  place  among 
plants  and  animals.  But  none  of  these  primordial 
forms  of  life  which  naturalists  call  species  are  known 
to  have  changed  during  any  of  these  periods."  {Con- 
trib.  to  Nat.  History?)  The  polypes  that  are  said  to 
have  been  30,000  years  in  building  up  the  reels  of  Flori- 
da have  not  changed  a  particle  ;  and  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  this  subject*  says  : 

"  In  the  remote  carboniferous  epoch  the  insects  that  haunted  the 
fern  groves  and  sigillaria  swamps  were  still  of  forms  that  can  in 
some  cases  be  classed  in  existing  families,  such  as  cockroaches, 
crickets,  white  ants,  and  such  extremely  specialized  forms  of  beetles 
as  curculionidae  and  scarabaeidae  !  If  the  development  theory 
be  true,  these  facts  compel  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ages  since 

* Quart,  ficv.,  April,  1869. 
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the  carboniferous  formation,  vast  though  they  are,  can  only  be  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  period  during  which  these  complicated 
forms  have  been  slowly  evolved  from  the  simpler  Annulosa." 

Reptiles,  it  seems,  have  now  got  down  to  this  same 
formation,  and  fishes  to  the  Upper  Silurian, 

But  if  Geology  can  spare  unlimited  time,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Astronomy  can  allow  the  claim.  Mr.  Dar- 
win asks  for  300,000,000  years  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  Secondary  period.  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  in  review- 
ing some  of  these  theories  of  Geological  Time,  has,  to  our 
mind,  utterly  demolished  the  doctrine  of  Uniformitari- 
anism,  and  shown  l)y  the  nicest  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, from  the  underground  temperature  of  the 
earth,  from  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  sun's  action  and  the  dissipa- 
tion of  heat,  that  the  present  system  has  had  a  definite 
period  of  operation  and  is  hastening  to  a  catastro- 
phe* Notwithstanding  what  is  said  of  recent  discov- 
eries of  low  forms  of  life  helow  what  have  been  regard- 
ed as  Primary  and  Azoic  rocks,  yet  we  do  not  see  how 
Mr.  Darwin  can  possibly  account  for  the  absence  of  his 
intermediate  links  except  on  the  theory  of  catastro- 
phism  ;  and  if  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  formations 
teach  anything,  they  confirm  the  Astronomic  demon- 
stration that  the  world  was  once  a  molten  mass  ;  that 
the  earth  was  once,  what  the  eminent  Helmholtz  main- 
tains the  sun  is  now — a  hot  hody  cooling. ,f 

*Geological  Dynamics,  Reply  to  Huxley.  Trans.  Geolog.  Soc, 
Glasgow,  1869.    See  North  Brit,  Rev.,  July,  1869. 

f  What  are  the  changes  of  so-called  "  geological  climates  "  and 
the  interposition  of  the  glacial  epochs  of  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene  formations,  but  evidences  of  Cata^trophism  ?  They  were 
catastrophes  to  species  at  least,  and  to  gradual  evolution.  Even 
uniformitarians  say  that  the  present  climate  of  the  globe,  especially 
in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  is  abnormal,  and  allow  that  there  must 
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Of  course,  we  cannot  go  into  details  here.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  said  to  be  sub  lite ;  but  from  all  appearance, 
this  school  of  Evolutionists  are  likely  to  find  the  neces- 
sity of  somewhat  shortening  their  indefinite  processes, 
and  of  admitting  that  some  causes  have  wrought  on  a 
grander  scale  formerly  than  now,  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bility of  future  events  that  shall  terminate  the  present 
order  of  things. J  It  is  of  course  not  surprising,  in 
view  of  such  questions  and  difficulties — such  gaps  in 
the  desired  proofs — that  we  should  find  the  language 
of  doubt  or  of  assumption  scattered  throughout  Mr. 
Darwin's  work  in  such  expressions,  frequently  repeated, 
as,  "  I  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing,"  "  I  can  hardly 
doubt,"  "  there  seems  no  great  difficulty  in  believing," 
&c,  <fcc.  To  be  sure,  such  language  is  hardly  Bacon- 
ian, but  then  we  have  been  reminded  in  the  outset  that 
the  subject  presents  "  complex  phenomena,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  are  necessarily  beyond  our  cognizance."! 

have  been  once  a  different  distribution  of  land  and  water.  Dr. 
Gunther  has  corrected  Huxley's  statement  that  the  organisms  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  were  entirely  different, 
by  showing  that  5  7  at  least  out  of  the  173  known  species  are 
identical.  So  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  concerned,  it 
makes  no  difference  how  climatic  changes  are  produced— it  is  ca- 
tastrophism  to  them. 

I  See  Xorth  Brit.  Rev.,  July,  1869. 

||  As  an  instance  of  rather  hasty  induction  and  an  over-readiness 
to  believe,  we  find  that  the  following  passage  appears  in  his  first 
edition : 

"  In  Xorth  America  the  black  bear  wag  seen  by  Hearne  swimming  for  hours  with 
widely  open  mouth,  thus  catching,  like  a  whale,  insects  in  the  water.  Even  in  so 
extreme  a  case  as  this,  if  the  supply  of  insects  were  constant,  and  if  better  adapted 
competitors  did  not  already  exist  in  the  country,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in -a  race  of 
bears  being  rendered,  by  natural  selection,  more  and  more  aquatic  in  their  structure 
and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger  mouths,  till  a  creature  was  produced  as  monstrous 
as  a  whale."  (!) 

Buffon  would  have  probably  called  this  a  descending  scale,  not 
an  ascending.  In  his  last  edition,  only  the  first  sentence  of  this 
extraordinary  passage  appears,  to  what  purpose  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
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That  being  the  case,  we  should  take  leave  to  say  that 
Mr.  Darwin's  work  can  hardly  get  beyond  the  conditions 
of  an  unverifiable  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Mivart,  in  his  able  and  satisfactory  treatise,  pre- 
sents in  detail  objections,  more  incisive  and  scientific 
perhaps,  than  those  we  have  thus  far  indicated,  to  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection  as  an  exclusive  and  ade- 
quate theory.  He  finds  it  utterly  defective  in  the  ques- 
tion of  incipient  stages  of  variations,  of  closely  similar 
structures  of  acknowledged  diverse  origin,  of  sudden 
leaps  of  nature,  of  the  limits  of  variability,  of  the  ab- 
sence of  transitional  links,  of  physiological  differences, 
and  geograjmical  distribution.  We  cannot  reproduce 
them  here,  and  we  regret  it  the  less  as  we  would  wish 
our  readers  to  possess  themselves  of  what  we  can  rec- 
ommend as  the  best  resume  of  modern  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  Genesis  of  Species.  His  own  theory  of 
Evolution  is  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  three  concep- 
tions of  the  organic  world  which  are  termed  the  Teleo- 
logical,  the  Typical,  and  the  Transmutationist.  The  facts 
which  Darwinism  has  appropriated,  it  interprets  in 
a  different  spirit,  throws  out  the  fortuitous  element  alto- 
gether, and  substitutes  the  continuous  operation  of  a 
Divine  Will  and  Intelligence  in  a  system  of  what  might 
be  called  derivative  creation.  He  finds  also  a  surprising 
amount  of  testimony  in  favor  of  this  view  among  early 
Christian  philosophers.  His  chapter  on  Theology  and 
Evolution  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  deserves  an  ar- 
ticle to  itself.  Much  of  it  will  come  in  play  in  our  fu- 
ture consideration  of  Mr.  Darwin's  application  of  his 
theory  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  man,  which,  as 
already  intimated,  must  be  postponed  to  a  separate  pa- 
per. Mr.  Mivart  would  indeed,  with  a  praiseworthy 
amiability,  like  to  reconcile  even  the  special  Darwinian 
form  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  with  Theistic  views  of 
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organic  existence;  but  this  we  think  is  not  practicable 
so  long  as  an  essential  feature  of  that  theory  is  the  de- 
nial of  final  causes.  But  Mr.  Mivart's  answer  to  Her- 
bert Spencer's  dictum  that  "the  ultimate  Cause  of 
things "  — the  "  Inscrutable  Power  manifested  to  us 
through  all  phenomena"  is  " unknowable"  or  "tran- 
scends Intuition"  is  every  way  admirable,  and  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  our  intuitions.  As  Mr.  James 
Martineau  points  out,  to  say  that  God  is  unknowable,  is 
to  say  not  only  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  Him,  but 
also  that  he  cannot  reveal  Himself  to  us;  or  in  other 
words,  that  "  He  is  a  Being  that  may  exist  out  of 
knowledge,  but  is  precluded  from  entering  within  the 
sphere  of  knowledge."  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  such 
views  of  the  relation  between  Nature  and  her  first  cause, 
are  but  a  rehabilitation  of  the  ancient  Epicureanism 
which  sought  to  banish  Deity  from  the  universe. 

It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  words  upon  the  aspect  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  system  as  regards  "  teleology,"  or  the  doc- 
trine of  final  causes. 

He  does,  indeed,  in  one  place  speak  of  the  "laws  im- 
pressed upon  matter  by  the  Creator,"  and  of  life  as  hav- 
ing been  "originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few 
forms  or  into  one."  (p.  436.)  Why  then  does  he  ob- 
ject to  such  expressions  as  the  "plan  of  creation"  and 
"  unity  of  design  % "  Is  it  because,  tracing  back  living 
forms  to  a  period  "long  before  the  Silurian  epoch,"  he 
thinks  "  we  may  look  w^ith  some  confidence  to  a  future 
of  inappreciable  length  \  "  And  although  on  the  same 
page,  Mr.  Darwin  says,  "  as  natural  selection  works 
solely  by  and  for  the  good  of  each  being  [not  of  any 
other  being]  all  corporeal  and  mental  endowments  will 
tend  to  progress  toward  perfection,"  yet  Prof.  Huxley, 
in  order  to  vindicate  Mr.  Darwin  from  the  charge  of 
teleology  brought  against  him  by  a   German  critic, 
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quotes  the  following  passage,  which  we  do  not  pretend 
to  reconcile  with  the  former: 

"The  foregoing  remarks  lead  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  pro- 
test lately  made  by  some  naturalists  against  the  utilitarian  doctrine 
that  every  detail  of  structure  has  been  produced  for  the  good  of 
its  possessor.  They  believe  that  very  many  structures  have  been 
created  for  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  man,  or  for  mere  variety.  This 
doctrine,  if  true,  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  my  theory — yet  I 
fully  admit  that  many  structures  are  of  no  direct  use  to  their  pos- 
sessor." 

Now,  if  this  he  so,  then  the  doctrine  of  final  causes, 
or  of  any  purpose  extending  beyond  the  good  of  the 
"  possessor,"  would  he  equally  fatal  to  his  theory.  And 
hence,  as  before  intimated,  we  agree  with  Prof.  Huxley 
when  he  says : 

"There  is  not  a  phrase  in  the  '  Origin  of  Species'  inconsistent 
with  Prof.  Kolliker,s  position,  that  varieties  arise  irrespectively  of 
the  notion  of  purpose,  or  utility,  according  to  general  laws  of  Na- 
ture, and  may  be  either  useful,  or  hurtful,  or  indifferent."  \Lay 
Sermons,  p.  305.] 

We  think,  however,  that  in  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  this,  Mr.  Darwin  should  leave  no  ground 
for  uncertainty.  As  we  have  seen,  Sir  William  Thom- 
son agrees  with  Prof.  Huxley  in  interpreting  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  as  altogether  repudiating  the  "  argument  of 
design."  And  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this  impres- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  latest 
work,  he  has  treated  the  subject  of  psychology.  What 
Mr.  Mivart's  position  is,  in  his  own  modified  theory  of 
Evolution,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  words : 

"  Surely  the  evidence  from  physical  facts  agrees  well  with  the 
overruling,  concurrent  action  of  God  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  which 
is  no  miraculous  action,  but  the  operation  of  laws  which  owe  their 
foundation,  institution,  and  maintenance,  to  an  omniscient  creator 
of  whose  intelligence  our  own  is  a  feeble  adumbration,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  created  in  the  '  image  and  likeness  '  of  its  Maker."  (  Gene- 
sis of  Species,  p.  294.) 
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No  scientific  Theist  could  ask  more  than  this,  unless, 
indeed,  we  inio;ht  add  those  words  of  the  immortal 
Newton,  which  seem  especially  inspired  to  guard  against 
that  barren  and  narrow  unbelief  which  is  too  often  as- 
sociated with  the  phrase,  "Immutability  of  Nature:" 

"Deum  esse  ens  surame  perfectum  conceclunt  omnes.  Entis 
autem  summe  perfecti  Idea  est,  ut  sit  substantia  una,  simplex, 
indivisibilis,  viva  et  vivifica,  ubique  semper  necessario  existens, 
summe  intelligens  omnia,  libere  volens  bona,  voluntate  efficiens 
possibilia,  effectibus  nobilioribus  similitudinem  propriam,  quantum 
fieri  potest,  eommunicans,  omnia  in  se  continens,  tanquam  eorum 
principium  et  locus,  omnia  per  praesentiam  substantialem  cernens 
et  regens,  et  cum  rebus  omnibus,  secundum  leges  accuratas,  ut 
naturae  totius  fundamentum  et  causa  constanter  cooperans,  nisi 
ubi  aliter  agere  bonum  est."    {Hrewster's  Life  of  Newton.) 

The  last  clause  of  this  truly  scientific  creed  saves  all 
the  authenticated  facts  of  human  history,  and  all  the 
great  verities  of  the  Christian  Faith  !  And  we  can 
but  wish  that  writers  of  the  new  school  would  refer 
more  frequently  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  master  build- 
er of  science  under  the  Baconian  philosophy,  of  whom 
we  may  still  say  that  he  is  the  real  father  of  our  latest 
great  discoveries  that  have  revealed  to  us  even  the  ele- 
mental constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ! 

Apart  from  the  question  of  Mr.  Darwin's  attitude 
toward  Teleology,  the  argument  of  design  itself,  which 
has  been  stigmatized  as  "mere  anthropomorphism," 
would  be  best  considered  with  those  questions  of  psy- 
chology which  are  raised  by  his  work  on  the  "  Descent 
of  Man."  It  may  be  well  enough  to  ask — "  what  is 
anthropomorphism  ?" — so  long  as  any  interpretation  of 
nature  given  by  "  science"  must  be  the  product  of  hu- 
man reason.  Has  science  found  in  material  nature 
itself  any  higher  or  more  perfect  instrument  of  phil- 
osophic analysis  than  the  animal  which  science  itself 
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allows  to  be  the  highest  of  all  organisms — the  intellect 
of  man  as  applied  to  the  questions  of  the  nature  a/nd 
reason  of  things  \  Perhaps,  however,  man  has  sunk 
into  the  category  of  more  phenomena — the  "  effect  of  a 
cause  " — and  is  therefore  incompetent  to  pronounce  up- 
on the  endless  chain  of  which  he  is  but  a  helpless  and 
irresponsible  link!  But  these  considerations  must  be 
postponed  for  the  present. 

We  have  not  noticed  the  difficulties  which  the  emi- 
nent naturalist,  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  supplied  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  Darwin- 
ian hypothesis  relies,  has  found  in  the  way  of  "Natural 
Salection"  as  a  complete  or  adequate  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species  ;*  because  they  are  partly  noticed  by 
Mr.  Mivart,  and  mostly  relate  to  the  application  of  the 
theory  to  the  origin  of  Man. 


♦Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection  by  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1870.  One  of  these 
essays,  "  Limits  of  Natural  Selection  as  applied  to  Man,"  is  given 
in  LittelFs  Living  Age,"  No.  1410,  (June  10,  1871,)  a  valuable 
serial  published  at  Boston,  which  reprints  much  of  the  best  foreign 
literature  on  scientific  and  other  subjects. 


DEMONOMANIA  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 


BY  JOSEPH  WORKMAN,  M.  D. 

[Read  before  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Insane  Hospitals,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  in  Toronto,  June,  1871.] 

I  presume  there  is  hardly  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  unacquainted 
with  that  distressing  form  of  insanity,  which  is  known 
under  the  designation  Demonomania;  and  I  am  sure 
none  who  have  had  to  encounter  it  in  some  of  its  in- 
tense forms,  will  deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties presented  to  our  specialty.  I  fear  that  in  its 
treatment  we  seldom  derive  much  valuable  aid  from 
the  quarter  to  which  we  have  some  right  to  look  for  it ; 
yet  we  should  feel  most  thankful  for  even  the  most 
trifling  assistance  in  our  arduous  work. 

Belief  in  diabolic  possession  as  an  existing  fact  of 
the  present  day,  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  be  extinct,  un- 
less among  the  least  educated  portions  of  society.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  doctrine,  which,  less  than 
two  centuries  ago,  pervaded  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
and  was  preached  from  every  pulpit,  and  proclaimed 
from  every  bench  of  justice,  could  utterly  die  out  among 
the  uncultured  masses  in  any  very  short  lapse  of  time. 
I  have  myself  met  with  persons,  not  insane,  who  have 
avowed  their  belief  in  its  present  existence.  I  well 
remember  one  instance  in  the  institution  under  my 
charge,  when  I  requested  a  clergyman  to  see,  and,  with 
a  view  to  her  mental  relief,  to  converse  with  a  poor 
woman  who  was  Buffering  under  that  strange  form  of 
insanity  known  as  Lyccmihropia.  She  believed  herself 
to  be  a  wolf,  or  a  dog,  and  she  declared  she  was  labor- 
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ing  under  hydrophobia.  She  used  to  spit,  and  grin, 
and  snap  her  teeth,  as  if  anxious  to  bite,  and  would 
tell  us  to  stand  off,  or  she  would  destroy  us.  My  sim- 
ple minded  clerical  friend  went  to  her  bedside,  and 
spoke  to  her  very  soothingly.  She  responded  to  his 
address  in  a  series  of  lupine,  or  canine  demonstrations, 
which  utterly  bonified  him.  He  fled  from  the  room, 
and  when  he  recovered  his  mental  equilibrium,  said 
to  me,  "  O  !  Doctor !  that  woman  is  possessed ! "  I  re- 
plied, she  certainly  was,  but  not  of  the  devil ;  for  I  had 
opened  too  many  bodies  of  deceased  maniacs,  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  ascribing  their  delu- 
sional extravagances  to  any  supernatural  agency.  The 
ascription  of  insanity,  and  other  maladies  which  involve 
a  pathological  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, to  demoniacal  influences,  was,  with  our  ancestors, 
a  very  easy  mode  of  solving  the  great  question  of  caus- 
ation, which  even  now  so  much  perplexes  the  cultiva- 
tors of  psycho-pathology.  Across  the  long  and  deeply 
indented  peninsula  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to 
explore  and  to  fathom,  inch  by  inch,  they  made  a  very 
convenient  short  cut,  which  certainly  saved  them  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  laborious  investigation ;  but 
their  conclusion  did  not  tend  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
misery. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  diabolic  sovereignty,  none 
was  so  prolific  in  the  literature  of  divinity  and  juris- 
prudence of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  as  sor- 
cery and  witchcraft.  Bodin,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  profound  jurisconsults  and  historians  that  France 
ever  produced,  left  a  work  upon  each  subject,  which  the 
most  able  writers  of  later  times,  have  characterized  as 
masterpieces  of  erudition;  for  Eodin  renounces  all 
claims  to  originality.  He  gives  us  the  "  opinions  of  a 
multitude  of  the  greatest  writers  of  pagan  antiquity, 
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and  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  fathers."  In  short  he 
rests  his  whole  argument  on  "authority)"  the  last  re- 
source, as  all  men  in  the  present  day  know,  of  all 
writers  who  fail  to  convince  their  readers  by  force  ot 
reason,  and  an  appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  common  sense. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Bodin's  work  on  Sor- 
cery, Wier,  a  physician  of  Cleves,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  wrote  a  book,  entitled,  "  De  Prestigiis 
Dcemonurn"  He,  as  a  doctor,  (of  medicine  be  it  noted,) 
declared  his  conviction  that  many  of  the  so-called  vic- 
tims of  diabolic  possession  were  simply  lunatics;  a  ver- 
dict which,  I  am  sure  every  member  of  this  association, 
living  and  moving  as  we  do,  anions;  the  same  class  of 
unfortunates  in  the  present  day,  will  most  unreservedly 
indorse. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  this  writer  would, 
at  a  bound,  overleap  the  boundaries  of  popular  error, 
and  set  at  defiance  that  reverence  for  authority,  which 
was  then  regarded  as  the  cardinal  virtue  of  all  literature 
and  all  philosophy.  He  believed,  (or  affected  to  be- 
lieve,) that  the  world  was  peopled  by  crowds  of  demons, 
who  were  constantly  doing  mischief;  but  he  endeavored 
to  reconcile  their  ubiquitous  manifestations  with  the 
simple  phenomena  of  corporeal  disease ;  exactly  that 
which  we  now  do.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  pos- 
sessed ones  had  entered,  as  was  then  the  universal  be- 
lief, into  any  unholy  compact  with  Satan,  but  that  the}' 
were  merely  his  passive  subjects ;  nor  that  they  were 
guilty  of  those  evil  deeds,  of  which  many  of  them  ac- 
cused themselves;  but  rather  that  Satan  had  villain- 
ously persuaded  them  that  they  had  actually,  of  their 
own  free  will  and  motion,  so  done. 

If  we  should  inquire  what  has  been,  among  a  moiety 
of  the  learned  of  the  present  day,  the  advance  made 
by  them  on  the  theory  of  Wier,  what  might  be  the 
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response  to  our  question  ?  Wier  did  not,  as  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  did,  believe  that  witches  raised  terrific  sea- 
storms,  and  wrecked  noble  argosies,  nor  ride  through 
the  air  on  broomsticks,  to  participate  in  the  horrid 
orgies  of  their  WitcfoSahbatk,  nor  become,  as  James 
and  other  not  less  erudite  authorities  have  told  us,  the 
concubines  of  Satan  ;  yet  he  did  believe  that  these  poor 
demented  beings  were  still  the  vassals  of  the  Arch- 
Fiend. 

Three  editions  of  Wier's  book  were  published  in  a 
short  time,  and  it  was  translated  into  French  in  1569. 
Its  appearance  in  this  language  aroused  the  indignation 
of  Bodin,  who  declared  he  could  not  find  words  meet 
to  express  his  astonishment,  that  a  puny  doctor  of 
physic  should  have  dared  to  oppose  himself  to  the 
authority  of  all  ages ;  and  to  question  the  existence  of 
the  most  notorious  of  all  facts.  He  declared  Wier's 
impiety  to  be  even  greater  than  his  audacity,  for  he 
"  had  armed  himself  against  God."  He  declared  Wier's 
attenrpt  to  save  from  fire,  those  whom  Scripture  and 
the  voice  of  the  church  had  branded  as  the  worst  of 
criminals,  the  very  climax  of  treason  against  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Bodin's  second  work  was  provoked  by  Wier's  heresy, 
and  it  must  certainly  be  one  of  the  richest  depositories 
of  demoniacal  erudition,  and  of  Satanic  inspiration,  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  domain  of  bibliography.  Take 
as  an  example,  the  following  deliverance,  with  respect 
to  the  best  means  of  extorting  from  the  accused,  confes- 
sions  of  their  guilt.  "  Sharp  pincers  should  be  inserted 
between  the  nails  and  flesh,  such  as  are  in  use  in  Tur- 
key." We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  that  James  VI.,  was 
not  unskilled  in  this  witch  art.  "  Some  magistrates  are 
in  the  habit,  Bodin  tells  us,  "  of  employing  counter- 
charms,"  which  he  declares  to  be  a  perilous  course.  He 
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would  have  torture  iu  ordinary  cases  only  after  failure 
of  other  means.  He  would  first  try  terror,  by  letting 
theni  see  the  implements  of  torture,  and  hearing  fright- 
ful cries,  as  if  from  one  under  the  infliction.  He  tells 
of  one  functionary  who  had  a  countenance  so  terrific  as 
to  frighten  all  courage  out  of  the  guilty.  This  sort  of 
experiment,  he  naively  lets  us  know,  is  more  proper  to- 
wards timid  than  towards  impudent  persons.  Spies 
who  should  fei<m  beinc:  themselves  accused  of  similar 
crime,  he  says,  were  most  valuable  witnesses. 

The  law  of  evidence,  as  laid  down  by  Boclin,  is  so 
grotesquely  ludicrous,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restrain  our  laughter,  did  we  not  know  that  this  famous 
jurisconsult's  deliverances,  on  this  subject,  became  a  text 
authority,  even  more  abiding  than  the  commentaries  of 
Blackstone,  Coke,  or  Littleton,  and  that  thousands  were 
under  its  dictation  consigned  to  the  flames. 

First  and  strongest  among  the  proofs  of  diabolic  pos- 
session, he  places  the  notarial  document  between  Satan 
and  his  witch  disciple,  which,  as  it  appears,  needed  not 
the  sign  manual  of  the  former,  but  only  that  of  the 
latter.  The  great  German  poet  Goethe,  in  the  prelim- 
inary arrangement  between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles, 
shows  us  that  the  signature  of  the  endowed  must  be 
written  with  blood,  for,  says  his  high-commissioners  hip, 

"  Blut  ist  ein  gauz  besondres  Soft." 

Boclin  does  not  seem  to  insist  upon  red  ink.  Indeed 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  days  of  Bodin  not  many  of 
the  witches  were  competent  in  the  art  of  penmanship, 
and  therefore  their  signatures,  in  full,  could  hardly  be 
insisted  upon.  They  could  not,  however,  have  signed 
by  the  mark  of  the  cross,  for  so  orthodox  a  catholic  as 
Bodin  was,  would  well  know,  that  this  form  of  subscrip- 
tion would  have  upset  the  whole  arrangement. 
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He  tells  us  that  a  second  indisputable  proof  is,  if  the 
accused  speak  to  the  devil,  and  he,  though  invisible,  an- 
swers. How  many  asylum  physicians,  were  the  juris- 
prudence of  to-day  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Bodin, 
would  be  found  most  valuable  corroborative  witnesses, 
in  this  direction !  Could  we  not  tell  very  marvellous 
tales  of  the  interviews  and  colloquies  which  sonic  of 
our  patients  assure  us  they  have  had  with  Satan,  or  his 
emissaries  ? 

It  is  also,  says  Bodin,  a  valid  proof,  if  the  witch  has 
been  found  absent  from  her  bed,  when  all  the  doors 
were  locked.  In  this  case  she  must  have  gone  out 
through  the  key-hole,  which,  unless  she  really  was  a 
witch,  she  certainly  could  not  do. 

Bodin  describes  fifteen  detestable  species  of  crime 
prepetrated  by  sorcerers,  or  witches,  some  of  which 
must,  in  the  age  of  credulity  in  which  he  wrote,  have 
appeared  atrocious  beyond  all  measure  of  punitional 
retribution.  One  of  these  was  doino;  homage  and  sac- 
rifice  to  the  devil ;  and  of  this  an  unobliteratable  proof 
remained  in  the  mark  of  the  "osculum  in  tergo"  which 
I  may  be  excused  from  rendering  into  plain  English. 
All  readers  of  witch  history  are  well  aware  of  the  abom- 
inable indecencies  involved  in  this  judicial  tenet. 

The  last  of  Bodin's  fifteen  diabolic  crimes,  and  the 
most  tremendous  of  all,  was  that  of  sexual  intercourse 
with  demons,  and  the  procreation  of  juniors,  who,  if  we 
may  believe  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  them,  were  by 
no  means  unworthy  of  their  illustrious  sires :  some  indeed 
of  the  waiters  on  the  subject  of  demonology,  seem  to 
think  the  stock  was  enriched  by  this  crossing-out  pro- 
cess. 

In  support  of  this  theory  of  multliplication  of  the 
race  of  demons,  Bodin,  who  never  wrote  unauthorizedly, 
quotes  freely  from  the  early  fathers,  especially  from 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  St.  Augustine. 
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The  publication  of  Bodin's  treatise  gave  a  new  and 
tremendous  stimulus  to  public  zeal  in  the  discovery  and 
extirpation  of  witches,  and  as  he  strongly  advocated 
the  punishment  by  burning,  the  result  was  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  human  agony  from  this  terrible  infliction. 

The  most  illustrious  demonolosnst  in  our  mother  coun- 
try  was  the  British  Solomon,  James  VI.,  of  Scotland,  and 
I.  of  England.  He  published  his  brochure  on  witches  at 
Edinburgh  in  1597,  and  shortly  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  he  deemed  it  expedient,  by  a 
second  edition  in  London,  to  enlighten  his  new  subjects 
on  the  recondite  science  of  which  he  was  so  profound  a 
master.  In  his  introduction  he  tells  his  readers  that 
"  the  fearful  abounding  at  this  time,  in  this  country,  of 
those  detestable  slaves  of  the  devil,  the  witches,  or  en- 
chanters, has  moved  him  of  conscience  to  resolve  the 
doubting  hearts  of  many,  both  that  such  assaults  of  Satan 
are  most  certainly  practiced,  and  that  the  instruments 
deserve  most  severely  to  be  punished."  He  was  not 
slow  in  following  up  his  j)hilanthropic  purpose,  for  in 
the  very  first  year  of  his  English  reign,  he  secured  from 
a  parliament  overpowered  by  the  forcible  logic  of  his 
treatise,  the  enactment  of  the  celebrated  Witch  Act, — 
a  law  more  bloody  and  more  lasting  than  was  the  code 
of  Draco,  for  it  remained  unrepealed  until  the  middle 
of  the  lest  century.  James  had  received  from  the 
witches  of  his  native  country  much  provocation.  His 
conjugal  alliance  with  the  house  of  Denmark  came  very 
near  frustration,  in  consequence  of  a  terrific  storm  raised 
by  the  witches,  during  the  voyage  of  James  and  his 
bride,  to  Scotland. 

One  Dr.  Fian,  was  accused  as  the  ringleader  of  a 
witch-circle  comprising  some  40  or  50,  who  were  all  duly 
disposed  of,  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  time 
He  confessed,  under  the  torture,  as  did  many  a  wretched 
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witch,  to  his  guilt,  but  he,  immediately  after,  retracted 
his  confession.  "Every  form  of  torture  was  then  in 
vain  employed  to  vanquish  his  obduracy.  The  bones 
of  his  legs  were  broken  into  small  pieces  in  the  iron 
boot.  All  the  tortures  that  Scottish  law  knew  of  were 
successively,  but  wonderful  to  say,  not  successfully  ap- 
plied. At  last  the  King,  (that  "most  dread  sovereign") 
who  presided  in  person  over  the  tortures,  arising  like 
"  the  sun  in  his  strength?  suggested,  (having  no  doubt 
read  Bodin's  treatise,)  a  new  and  more  horrible  device. 
The  prisoner  who  had  been  removed  during  the  delib^ 
eration,  was  brought  in,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  record 
of  the  trial,  "his  nails  upon  all  his  fingers  were  riven  and 
pulled  off  with  an  instrument  called  in  Scottish  a  tur- 
kas,  which  in  England  we  call  a  pair  of  pincers,  and 
under  every  nail  there  was  thrust  in  two  needles  over, 
even  up  to  the  heads ;  but  so  deeply  had  the  devil  en- 
tered into  his  heart,  that  he  utterly  denied  all  that 
which  he  before  avouched,  and  he  was  burnt  uncon- 
fessed." 

Scotland  has  done  due  honor  to  many  of  her  gifted 
sons;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  she  has  yet  erected  a 
monument  in  commemoration  of  this  noblest  of  her 
martyrs. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  monarch  who  was 
so  highly  eulogized  by  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
divines  of  his  time,  would  fail  to  impress  all  classes 
with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  vigilant 
enforcement  of  his  Witch  Act.  It  assuredly  did  not 
remain  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  book.  Witch  drown- 
ing, hanging,  and  burning  soon  became  familiar  facts 
in  the  land  ruled  by  his  "  Dread  Majesty :  "  and  yet 
witches  did  not  decrease  in  number.  On  the  contrary 
they  seemed  to  spring  up,  phoenix  like,  from  the  ashes 
of  the  destroyed  ones.    It  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
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British  sportsmen,  that  hares  are  always  most  numer- 
ous in  those  parts  where  they  are  hunted.  I  remember 
once  spending  a  considerable  time,  constantly  out  of 
doors,  in  a  district  where  there  was  no  hunting.  I 
never  saw  a  single  hare  there  ;  but  when  my  field  duty 
brought  me  nearer  to  the  hound  kennels,  then  I  would 
see  one  in  almost  every  field.  Indeed  I  knew  of  two 
sagacious  old  ones  who  resided  in  a  meadow  close  to  a 
kennel.  It  was  said  by  skilled  persons  that  these 
creatures,  knowing  that  the  hounds  were  never  cast  off 
so  near  home,  had  concluded  that  they  would  have 
quieter  lodging  here  than  further  away  from  their  per- 
secutors. Whether  a  similar  state  of  matters  obtained 
in  the  days  of  witchdom,  I  am  unable  to  state.  It  is 
however  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  wherever  and 
whenever  witches  were  most  actively  hunted  after,  they 
were  most  abundant.  In  the  short  period  of  Cromwell's 
usurpation,  (and  in  justice  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
the  Stewarts,  the  fact  should  not  be  withheld,)  more 
witches  were  destroyed  in  England,  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  period  during  which  the  witch  mania  prevailed. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  from  1603  to  1680,  the 
total  put  to  death  by  regular  legal  process  alone,  was 
about  70,000,  and  if  in  the  ten  years  of  exclusion  of 
the  Stewarts  from  the  throne,  over  35,000  witches  were 
destroyed,  the  annual  number  must  have  been  over 
35,000,  or  nearly  10  per  day,  Sundays  not  excluded. 
In  those  days  the  office  of  witch-finder  was  one  of  no 
small  distinction.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  one  of  this 
class  of  public  functionaries,  seems  to  have  done  keen 
service.  His  name  was  Matthew  Hopkins.  But  lei*  in 
that  imperishable  depiction  of  Puritanical  hypocrisy, 
ignorance,  and  superstition,  his  Hudibras,  alludes  to  the 
efficiency  with  which  this  gifted  personage  performed 
his  task.    {See  Canto  III.,  of  part  2,  line  139  et  posteai.) 
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"Hath  not  this  present  parliament 

A  ledger  to  the  devil  sent 

Fully  empowered  to  treat  about 

Finding  revolted  witches  out  ? 

And  has  not  he  within  a  year 

Hanged  three  score  of  them  in  one  shire? 

Some  only  for  not  being  drowned, 

And  some  for  sitting  above  ground 

Whole  days  and  nights  upon  their  breeches, 

And  feeling  pain,  were  hanged  for  witches, 

And  some  for  putting  knavish  tricks 

Upon  green  greese  and  turkey  chicks." 

But  "  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate,"  for  Butler  a  little 
farther  on  tells  us,  this  adept  witch-finder 

"  After  proved  himself  to  be  a  witch 
And  made  a  rod  for  his  own  breech." 

Even  the  most  zealous  opponent  of  capital  punishment 
might  hesitate  to  say  it  was  here  inadmissible. 

Among  the  sixty  Suffolk  victims  of  that  fearful  year, 
was  an  unfortunate  episcopalian  clergyman  of  eighty 
years  old.  The  pious  Baxter  calls  him  an  "  old  reading 
parson"  and  informs  us  that  he  confessed  to  being  pos- 
sessed of  two  imps,  a  good  and  a  bad  one ;  a  circum- 
stance in  which  I  imagine  he  pretty  much  resembled 
ourselves.  The  one  was  always  prompting  him  to  evil 
deeds;  but  the  other  faithfully  restrained  him  from 
them,  until  one  unlucky  day  as  he  was  walking  on 
the  sea-shore,  he  saw  a  ship  at  a  distance.  The  evil 
imp  urged  him  to  sink  the  ship,  and  he  did  so,  too 
promptly  for  the  good  imp  to  interpose.  Have  you, 
gentlemen,  not  met  with  men  quite  as  potent  in  sinking 
ships  as  was  this  old  doting  "reading  parson?"  Verily 
you  have,  many  such.  I  have  under  my  care  a  man 
who  built  our  asylum  at  Boston,  and  transported  it  to 
Toronto  by  means  of  a  huge  balloon,  and  this  feat  was 
but  a  trifle  compared  with  hundreds  of  others  done  by 
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Mm.  Poor  old  Parson  Lewis  saw  the  ship,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  could  sink  her,  though  many  miles  from  him. 
She  at  once  disappeared,  therefore  he  had  sunk  her.  It 
is  too  probable  that  when  some  of  us  reach  four  score 
years,  we  may  have  similar  visual  experience,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  may  not  be  similarly  deceived ;  and  it 
surely  is  no  trivial  blessing  that  we  live  in  an  age  when 
natural  phenomena  are  more  rationally  interpreted  than 
they  were  in  that  of  Cromwell. 

The  poor  "old  reading  parson,"  was,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  Baxter,  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  water; 
in  which  he  was  more  expert  than  he  believed  the  ship 
had  been,  which  he  said  he  had  sunk;  but  to  escape 
drowning  was  but  the  most  certain  step  to  hanging,  and 
he  was  hanged  accordingly.    It  booted  not  that  he  had 
been  for  fifty  years,  an  exemplary  minister  of  religion. 
Poor  man !  he  shared  in  the  superstition  of  the  times ; 
he  confessed  to  his  own  demoniac  possession ;  and  in 
those  days  this  was  enough.    Who  knows  but  that  he 
may  himself,  ere  while,  have  lent  a  hearty  cooperation 
in  the  destruction  of  witches  ?    It  would  be  an  almost 
wondrous  met  that  he  had  not.    I  have  not  given  in 
full  the  details  of  this  poor  man's  sufferings.    It  is 
almost  impossible  to  restrain  one's  risible  jyroclivities, 
in  the  perusal  of  the  worse  than  lunatic  records  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  our  sapient  ancestors,  in 
witch  cases ;  yet  the  subject  is  certainly  not  one  at 
all  harmonizing  with  merriment.     Would  that  we 
could  erase  from  our  history  the  entire  record !  but 
we  cannot ;  perhaps  it  is  best  so,  for  who  can  say 
how  nearly  now  we  approach  the  domain  of  mental 
darkness,  and  puerile  credulity  ?    Until  we  shall  have 
outlived  the  marvels  of  table-jumping,  spiritualistic 
telegraphs  between  living  experts  and  departed  disci- 
ples, the  inscrutable  untyings  of  Davenport  knots,  and 
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the  hundred  and  one  other  supernaturalities  which  fol- 
low one  another  in  a  succession  which  threatens  to  be 
as  interminable  as  human  gullibility,  we  shall  do  well 
not  to  laucdi  at  the  follies  and  faults  of  our  forefathers. 
At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft had,  partially  at  least,  died  out.  A  fewr  trials  and 
executions  took  place  in  the  first  20  years  of  the  18th 
century,  but  unless  among  the  very  ignorant  and  a 
small  section  of  the  clergy,  the  doctrine  seemed  to 
have  become  obsolete.  Though  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  sentenced  witches  to  deatli  without  com- 
punction, and  took  advantage  of  the  occasions  for 
delivering  to  his  audiences  very  learned  and  lengthened 
expositions  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  diabolism 
generally ;  and  though  Blackstone  was  a  believer,  and 
lias  told  us  that  Addison  also  was  of  the  number;  yet, 
the  superstition  had  to  die,  and  to  leave  the  poor 
witches  to  live.  A  judge  of  assize  at  the  trial  of  one 
Jane  Wenham,  about  the  time  last  mentioned,  had 
the  hardihood  to  charge  the  jury  strongly  in  the 
poor  woman's  favor;  but  he  was  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  men  whom  he  addressed,  for  despite  his  charge 
they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  judge,  how^- 
ever,  readily  obtained  from  government  a  reversal 
of  the  sentence  which  he  had  been  reluctantly  obliged 
to  pass.  But,  poor  man  !  now  came  Ms  terrible  trial — 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  been  the 
parson  of  Jane  Wenham's  parish ;  and  he  swore  "  on 
his  faith  as  a  clergyman  he  believed  the  woman  to  be  a 
witch."  The  judge  laid  the  birch  on  his  parsonship 
rather  smartingly ;  and  he  felt  it.  His  brethren  took 
up  the  cudgels,  and  waged  a  tremendous  pamphlet  war. 
They  finally  drew  up  a  declaration  of  their  unabated 
faith  in  witchcraft,  which  they  closed  with  the  porten- 
tous words,  "  liheravimus  animas  nostras"    Thus  did 
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they  ease  tlieir  consciences.  Assuredly  the  doctrine 
did  not  die  in  silence.  From  1091  to  171 8,  when  its 
moribund  condition  had  become  manifest,  immense 
efforts  were  made  to  resuscitate  it.  Twenty-five  books 
of  various  bulk,  were  published  in  its  support,  in  Eng- 
land alone.  One  of  these  was  written  by  the  celebrated 
Richard  Baxter.  He  was  prompted  to  this  labor  of 
love  by  reading  Cotton  Mather's  narrative  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts witch  trials.  Baxter  was  much  edified  by 
the  details,  and  did  his  best  to  stir  up  the  English  public 
to  an  imitation  of  the  efforts  of  Mather  and  his  twin  assas- 
sin Parris,  whom  many  of  you,  gentlemen,  will  recognize 
as  the  grand  centre  of  that  sewing  circle,  by  virtue  of 
whose  hysterical  and  maniacal  evolutions  and  revolu- 
tions, the  witches'  hill  at  Salem  was  so  fearfully  en- 
riched with  victims.  I  may  be  allowed  to  pass  over  in 
silence  this  afterpiece  to  the  great  European  tragedy. 
You  are,  no  doubt,  better  read  in  its  history  than  I  am; 
and  yet  I  can  not  help  saying,  I  wish  I  knew  less  of  it ; 
for  it  exposes  to  view  the  weaknesses,  and  wickedness 
of  a  few  men  belon^ino:  to  a  valuable  class  whom  no 
good  Christian  desires  to  lower  in  popular  esteem ;  yet 
it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  parson  Parris,  of  Salem, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  that  ever  gave  noto- 
riety to  the  witch  mania.  But  the  very  enormity  of 
this  man's  exploits,  in  all  probability,  brought  the  witch- 
craft mania  to  a  much  earlier  close  on  this  continent 
than  otherwise  it  might  have  had.  His  victims  were, 
as  an  able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Heview  for  July, 
1868,  has  truly  said,  "  the  wisest,  gentlest,  and  purest 
Christians  his  parish  contained."  Had  they  not  been 
such,  who  can  say  how  long  the  murderous  superstition 
would  have  survived;  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
was  founded  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  who  had  sdven  his 
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royal  patronage  and  exalted  scriptorial  support,  in  prop- 
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agation  of  this  article  of  Satanic  faith.  The  Puritan 
fathers  who  fled  from  the  Devil,  in  the  shape  of  bishops, 
in  England,  still  found  his  ubiquitous  Highness  in  even 
more  multiform  manifestation  in  the  New  World. 
Every  red  Indian,  who  lurked  and  skulked  around 
their  clearings  through  the  day,  and  at  night  ruthlessly 
fired  their  dwellings,  and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex, 
was  surely  to  them  no  other  than  a  missionary  from 
hell ;  and  when  they  found  suitable  opportunity  they 
dealt  with  him  as  such.  It  was  short  lo^ic,  to  ascribe 
all  their  terrible  trials  and  sufferings  to  Satan.  Had 
they  continued  to  recognize  his  agency  only  in  this  rela- 
tion, they  would  have  escaped  the  honors  of  Salem 
witch-hill ;  but  in  those  days  no  department  of  human 
affairs  was  considered  exempt  from  Satanic  domination. 

Mr.  Parris  unfortunately  got  into  a  little  altercation 
with  some  of  his  flock,  on  the  delicate  questions  of  sala- 
ry, firewood,  and  the  homestead  title.  All  who  op- 
posed him,  or  spoke  of  him  irreverently,  he  s]3eedily 
catalogued,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  little  girl  circle,  and 
his  two  servants,  John,  and  Tituba  his  wife,  he  managed 
to  rid  his  congregation  of  not  a  few  of  these  children 
of  iniquity. 

It  must  have  been  a  scene  infinitely  richer  than  any 
of  our  modern  sj)iritualistic  circles  can  extemporize, 
when  Mr.  Parris  assembled  all  the  divines  he  could  col- 
lect at  his  parsonage,  and  made  his  troop  of  girls  go 
through  their  performances ;  for  when  they  had  ended 
their  farce,  a  general  groan  issued  from  the  reverend 
spectators,  "  over  the  manifest  presence  of  the  Evil 
One,  and  a  passionate  intercession  for  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren "  was  made.  These  children  were  suffering  under 
the  evil  practices  of  the  witches  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
naughty  people  who  grudged  Mr.  Parris  a  good  salary, 
abundance  of  firewood,  and  his  personal  ownership  of 
the  parsonage. 
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It  was  a  fearful  thing  in  those  times  to  be  called  a 
bad  name  by  a  parson.  It  is  very  unpleasant  even  in 
the  present  day,  to  be  met  with  harsh  epithets,  where 
we  might  hope  for  calm  discussion.  We  must  not, 
however,  be  over  angry  with  those  who  have  recourse 
to  such  weapons;  for  they  would  not  wield  them  had 
they  any  better  at  command ;  and  the  rational  world 
now  regards  all  recourse  to  this  sort  of  battle,  as  but 
tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment  of  utter  defeat. 

The  repeal  of  the  witch  laws  in  England,  in  1738, 
was  an  anomalous  constitutional  fact,  which  in  the  pres- 
ent day  could  not  occur  there,  nor  in  this  country ;  for 
it  was  a  measure  in  utter  antagonism  with  popular  sen- 
timent. The  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  almost  entire 
body  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  wTere  opposed 
to  it ;  and,  for  long  years  after,  strenuous  efforts  for  the 
restoration  of  the  former  regime  were  put  forth.  In 
1768  John  Wesley  lamented  the  shocking  decadence 
that  had  befallen  "the  belief  in  witches  and  appari- 
tions." I  shall  not  venture  to  quote  his  words,  lest 
they  might  sound  offensively ;  suffice  it  to  say  they 
were  more  earnest  than  discreet.  Five  years  after  Wes- 
ley's protest,  "  the  divines  of  the  associated  Presbytery 
of  Scotland  passed  resolutions,  declaring  their,  belief 
in  witchcraft,  and  deploring  the  skepticism  that  was 
then  general."    (Macaulay ;  Hist.  VIII.,  p.  706.) 

We  surely  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  even 
now,  only  a  century  from  the  above  declarations  of  men 
who  have  left  on  the  world  abiding  and  deep  marks  of 
their  genius  and  influence,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
diabolic  possession  still  lingers  among  the  uncultured 
portions  of  society.  In  September,  1863,  a  man  was 
beaten  to  death,  by  a  mob  of  70  mechanics  and  small 
tradesmen,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  because  they 
believed  he  was  a  witch.    Some  six  months  ago,  at  New- 
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market,  England,  a  man  who  had  agreed  to  expel  a  witch, 
or  some  such  unearthly  thing,  from  a  haunted  house,  was 
obliged  to  take  legal  process  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  contract — some  £18  or  £20.  The  Bench  directed 
that  he  should  be  paid  ordinary  laboring-man's  wages. 
How  shameful  !  The  defendant  did  not  deny  that  the 
witch,  or  ghost,  had  been  expelled.  He  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the  rent ;  so 
that  if  value  was  not  given,  it  certainly  was  received. 
Perhaps  the  Judge  had  some  suspicion  that  the  ghost 
was  of  the  Bryan  O'Linn  stamp. 

"  Bryan  O'Linn  had  no  watch  to  put  on, 
So  he  scooped  out  a  turnip,  to  make  him  a  one  ; 
He  slipped  in  a  cricket,  clane  under  the  skin, 
"They'll  think  it  is  ticking"  says  Bryan  O'Linn." 

The  world  abounds  in  Bryan  O'Linn  crickets,  and  if 
the  Newmarket  ghost  was  not  one,  I  am  sure  it  very 
easily  might  have  been.  What,  however,  has  become 
of  the  great  family  of  the  witches  ?  One  would  reasona- 
bly suppose  that  after  they  ceased  to  be  exterminated, 
they  must  have  multiplied  with  fearful  rapidity.  It  is 
not  on  record  that,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  they  ate  each 
other  up  ;  yet  they  died  off  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to 
be  killed.  Seventy  thousand,  w^e  are  informed  by  his- 
tory, were  destroyed  in  England  in  a  little  over  seventy 
years.  At  the  present  day  there  are  in  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  about  this  number  of  insane  persons 
lodged  in  asylums.  Is  there  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  who 
live  among  this  afflicted  class  in  this  country,  who 
doubts  that  in  the  time  of  witch  hunting  and  burning 
and  hanging,  at  least  one-half  of  the  70,000  lunatics 
whose  support  costs  so  much  to  the  already  over-taxed 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  have  been  far  more 
cheaply  disposed  of?  We  protect,  and  house,  and  feed, 
and  clothe,  and  soothe  the  poor  witches, — yea,  and  by 
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these  simple  means,  do  we  not  expel  the  Devil  ont  of 
a  great  many  ?  We  do  !  and  is  it  not  marvellous  that 
kindness  is  so  potent,  even  over  this  wretch  ?  Unkind- 
ness  had  utterly  failed  to  exorcise  him;  but  since,  the 
true  Gospel  of  Him  who  restored  to  a  distracted  father, 
an  epileptic  lunatic  son,  sane  in  mind  and  sound  in 
body,  has  been,  not  merely  preached  in  frothy  words, 
but  acted  out  in  heavenly  deeds,  what  a  change 
has  come  over  the  dream  of  witchdom  !  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  unreal,  innocent  sorcerers  and  en- 
chanters were  burned  and  handed,  in  former  times; 
but  the  greatest  of  all  the  modern  tribe  escaped — and 
that  man  was  Pinel.  He  drove  out  Satan,  by  unchain- 
ing him.  The  brute  could  not  look  Pinel  in  the  face, 
for  heavenly  charity  beamed  from  his  bewitching  eyes. 
Wonderful  yet  to  say,  Pinel's  head  was  saved  from  the 
block,  by  one  of  the  possessed  whom  he  had  loosed 
from  the  bonds  of  Satan  ! 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  you  every  one  know  how  irre- 
sistible is  the  charm  by  which  Pinel  subdued  Satan ; 
for  I  know  it  is  the  one  almost  sole,  curative  agency  by 
which  our  statistics  are  enriched — and  certainly  the 
statistics  of  American  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  need  not  blush  under  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  country. 

Should  it  be  alleged  by  critics  of  the  outside  world, 
less  familiar  than  we  are  with  the  delusions  of  insanity, 
and  with  the  terrible  mental  sufferings  attendant  upon 
some  of  them,  that  a  brief  exposition,  such  as  this  pa- 
per, of  an  antiquated  and  exploded  fallacy,  is  at  this 
day,  before  an  association  of  alienistic  physicians,  unin- 
structive  and  uncalled  for,  I  would  simply  observe,  that 
very  few  of  the  delusions  of  the  insane  spring  up  indi- 
genously. If  we  carefully  and  closely  investigate  the 
early  training,  and  the  past  domestic  and  social  forma- 
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tive  influences,  which  Lave  moulded  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual characters  of  our  patients,  and  have  implant- 
ed in  their  minds  those  persistent  habits  of  thought 
which  become  the  semi-instinctive  leaders  and  directors 
of  maturer  life,  I  think  we  shall  not  rashly  conclude 
that  their  ravings  are  all  of  sj)ontaneous  generation. 
Certainly  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  be  grat- 
ified with  the  knowledge  that  the  seed  of  these  tares 
had  never  been  sown.  To  root  them  out,  and  avoid  in- 
juring the  wheat,  is  our  task,  and  it  is  truly  an  arduous 
and  a  delicate  one.  I  can  think  of  no  more  distressing 
position  for  a  physician  to  be  placed  in,  than  that  of 
the  responsible  charge  of  an  afflicted  fellow-being,  la- 
boring under  the  delusion  of  having  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  because  of  his  having  become  possessed 
by  Satan.  You  all  know  how  commonly  this  mental 
condition  is  associated  with  persistent  suicidal  propen- 
sity. 

I  could,  as  you  are  well  aware,  exhibit  a  multitude  of 
details  confirmative  of  this  fact;  but  such  expositions 
of  the  frailties  and  sufferings  of  our  patients,  though 
attractive  to  the  sensational  and  empty-headed  classes, 
are  by  no  means  pleasant  exercises  to  the  writers ;  and 
assuredly  they  must  prove  very  painful  to  those  amongst 
our  hearers,  or  readers,  who  have  stood  in  close  relation 
with  the  unhappy  ones  alluded  to. 

That  there  may  be,  or  are,  fulminating  pulpit  orators, 
who  will  not  be  admonished  by  anything  short  of  the 
experimentum  cruris, — who  will  not  believe,  before  they 
have,  as  Thomas,  thrust  their  fingers  into  the  pierced 
side,  and  into  the  nail  prints  of  their  victims,  I  question 
not ;  for  they  are  not  unknown  to  me. 

Is  there  not,  gentlemen,  a  great  lesson  to  the  sane 
world,  to  be  learned  among  the  insane  ?  If  men  require 
to  learn  the  omnipotence  of  kindness,  do  you  know  of 
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a  better  school  than  the  modern  lunatic  asylum?  If 
they  require  to  be  taught  that  iinkindness,  and  cruelty, 
and  terror,  effect  no  real  change  of  conduct  and  charac- 
ter, — but  on  the  contrary  always  render  the  subjects  of 
them  more  obdurate  and  vicious  than  before,  then  let 
them  take  up  their  abodes  for  a  sufficient  time,  among 
the  inmates  of  our  institutions.  There  they  would  be 
the  right  men  in  right  places,  and  both  themselves 
and  the  community  at  large  would  be  immense  gainers 
by  the  probation. 

I  have  abstained  from  details  of  the  atrocities  result- 
ing from  the  witchcraft  superstition  in  the  continental 
nations  of  Europe ;  not  because  they  were  less  horrid 
than  those  perpetrated  in  our  mother  country,  or  be- 
cause protestantism  was  more  guilty,  in  this  relation, 
than  the  olden  church;  but  simply  because  the  limits 
.  of  a  paper,  for  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  pre- 
clude a  wider  excursion ;  and  to  tell  the  ivhole  truth, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  confession  of  our  neighbor's 
sins,  instead  of  our  own,  is  either  a  commendable,  or  a 
useful  virtue,  though  we  all  know  it  is  a  very  preva- 
lent one. 

Whether  any  good  may  result  from  the  remarks 
which  the  experience  of  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion may  enable  them  to  offer  on  the  general  subject  of 
Demonomania,  I  dare  not  anticipate ;  but  I  can  see  no 
possibility  of  injury  to  the  victims  of  this  terrible  form 
of  mental  alienation  likely  to  proceed  from  them ;  and 
whithersoever  duty  calls  us,  thither  unfalteringly  W( 
are  bound  fearlessly  to  advance. 


LABI0-GL0SS0-LAI1YNGEAL  PARALYSIS* 


E.   R.  HUT*,  M.  D. 

Win.  W  ,  aged  58  years,  began  to  complain  in 

May,  1869,  that  the  saliva  dribbled  from  bis  month 
when  speaking  or  reading'.  One  month  afterward  he 
said  he  was  conscious  of  a  difficulty  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  although  at  this  time  it  was  so  slight  as 
not  to  be  perceptible  to  those  with  whom  he  conversed. 
The  following  autumn  there  was  a  very  evident  hesita- 
tion in  his  speech;  he  talked  slowly  and  deliberately, 
but  correctly,  excepting  a  defect  in  the  articulation  of 
certain  words,  and  his  voice  had  assumed  a  nasal  tone. 

In  February,  1870,  he  visited  some  friends  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  York,  and  was  able  to  travel 
alone.  While  in  the  country  he  placed  himself  under 
the  charge  of  a  physician,  and  electricity  was  employed 
but  without  benefit,  as  in  his  letters  to  his  family  he 
stated  that  he  was  growing  worse. 

He  returned  to  Albany,  in  June,  1870,  in  the  follow- 
ing condition :  complete  loss  of  speech  ;  difficulty  in  de- 
glutition, any  effort  to  swallow  being  attended  with  par- 
oxysms of  coughing  and  suffocation ;  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  which  could  only  be  protruded  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  teeth  ;  body  well  nourished 
and  appetite  good ;  partial  loss  of  motion  in  both  arms, 
especially  on  the  left  side  ;  pain  in  the  thumbs,  arms, 
and  back  of  the  neck ;  mental  action  unimpaired,  ex- 
cept that  the  emotions  were  easily  excited  so  that  he 
laughed  and  wept  without  sufficient  cause ;  could  write 
perfectly  with  his  elbow  resting  upon  the  table,  but 
was  unable  to  raise  his  arm  so  as  to  feed  himself ;  could 
walk  without  difficulty. 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  Feb.,  1871. 
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In  July  it  was  noticed  that  lie  dragged  his  feet  a 
little,  hut  he  could  still  walk  alone  for  a  considerahle 
distance.  After  this  time,  the  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs  gradually  became  weaker,  until  in  November 
he  was  unable  to  get  up  and  down  stairs,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  difficulty  in  deglutition  increased.  His 
writing  became  more  and  more  illegible,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter  part  of  November  he  had  to  give  it  up  altogether, 
and  communicated  his  wishes  to  others  by  pointing  out 
letters  with  a  stick  placed  in  his  hand  for  the  purpose. 

In  December  he  had  a  severe  chill,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  acute  pain  and  complete  loss  of  motion  in  the 
left  arm,  which  became  cedematous,  and  remained  so 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He  could  walk  only 
a  few  steps,  and  had  great;  difficulty  in  doing  even  this. 

During  December  the  flexor  muscles  of  his  hands  and 
arms  began  to  contract,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  his  feet  became  cedematous.  Sight,  hearing, 
and  appetite  remained  good  throughout. 

I  saw  the  patient  through  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Fow- 
ler, his  attending  physician,  from  whom  I  obtained  the 
above  notes,  on  the  morning  of  January  4th,  1871. 

He  was  then  sitting  in  a  chair  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows, being  unable  to  lie  down  on  account  of  dyspnoea ; 
complete  loss  of  motion,  except  a  slight  nodding  of  the 
head  and  a  little  movement  of  the  right  hand ;  sight 
and  hearing  appeared  unimpaired;  speech  entirely  lost ; 
mouth  partly  open  and  lips  immoveable,  except  a  slight 
twitching  of  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth ;  cheeks  flac- 
cid;  tongue  completely  paralyzed  and  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  mouth;  respiration  feeble  and  occasional 
coughing;  pulse  90  per  minute  and  regular  ;  both- arms 
paralyzed  and  slightly  flexed  and  attempts  to  straighten 
the  fingers  caused  pain;  lower  extremities  completely 
paralyzed,  and  feet  and  ankles  cedematous;  defecation 
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natural ;  micturition  slow  and  frequent ;  attempts  to 
swallow  occasioned  distressing  cough  and  suffocation, 
and  the  aliments  were  often  rejected  through  the  nose. 

He  remained  in  this  condition  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  when  an  attempt  to  swallow  some  por- 
ridge brought  on  severe  coughing  and  strangling.  At 
seven  o'clock  that  evening  he  died  without  a  struggle. 

Autopsy  twenty  hours  after  death. 

External  appearances.  Kigor  mortis  well  marked, 
Body  spare,  but  not  emaciated.  No  very  evident  signs 
of  muscular  atrophy. 

Head.  Scalp  very  dry.  Scull  cap  removed  with  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  adhesions  of  th  j  dura-mater,  which 
was  torn  in  trying  to  separate  it  fro  :i  the  bone.  Dura- 
mater  very  much  thickened.  Arachnoid  normal,  with 
considerable  serous  infiltration  of  the  sub-arachnoidean 
connective  tissue.  Pia-mater  much  injected.  The  cere- 
bral substance  both  cortical  and  medullary  appeared  to 
be  of  normal  color  and  consistency,  but  exceedingly 
hyperemia  The  following  condition  of  the  cranial 
nerves  was  found.  1st.  Olfactory,  normal.  2d.  Optic, 
normal.  3d.  Motor  oculi,  normal.  4th.  Patheticus, 
small.  5th.  Trigeminus,  on  the  left  side  flattened,  gray 
and  softened ;  on  the  right  side,  larger  and  very  hyper- 
emia 6th.  Abducens  atrophied,  especially  on  the  left 
side.  7th.  Facial  atrophied,  and  gray  on  both  sides. 
8th.  Auditory,  normal.  9th.  Glossopharyngeal,  nor- 
mal. 10th.  Pneumogastric,  atrophied  on  both  sides. 
11th.  Spinal  accessory  much  atrophied.  12th.  Hypo- 
glossal so  much  atrophied  on  both  sides  as  to  resemble 
mere  threads  or  filaments  of  connective  tissue.  The 
corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  were  normal.  The  cer- 
ebellum was  very  hyperaemic,  but  otherwise  presented 
nothing  unusual.  The  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata appeared  to  be  of  firmer  consistency  than  usual. 
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Spinal  cord.  Spinal  meninges  much  injected.  The 
anterior  spinal  roots  were  atrophied  especially  on  the 
left  side.  Transverse  sections  of  the  cord  showed 
the  anterior  cornua  of  gray  matter,  as  well  as  the 
left  anterior  and  right  lateral  columns,  to  be  of  a  dark 
rose  color  as  if  very  hyperaernic. 

Thorax  and  abdomen  were  not  examined  on  account 
of  objections  on  the  part  of  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Portions  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  spinal  cord 
were  immersed  in  absolute  alcohol,  preparatory  to  mak- 
ing sections  for  microscopic  examination.  When  suffi- 
ciently hardened  thin  sections  were  made,  stained 
with  carmine,  rendered  transparent  with  benzole,  and 
mounted  in  balsam. 

The  sections  of  the  brain  revealed  nothing  abnormal. 
The  sections  of  the  cerebellum  a  very  hyperaemic  condi- 
tion of  the  part  and  a  granular  degeneration  of  the 
large  ganglionic  cells  forming  the  middle  layer  of  the 
cortical  portion. 

Thirty  sections  were  made  at  various  levels  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  involving  the  roots  and  nuclei  of 
implantation  of  the  cranial  nerves,  especially  those  of 
the  facial  and  hypoglossal.  Careful  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  these  specimens  with  objectives  varying  from 
15  to  900  diameters,  demonstrated  that  the  portion  of 
medulla  forming  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  was  the 
seat  of  several  pathological  lesions. 

There  was  a  decided  hypertrophy  or  overgrowth  of 
the  connective  tissue,  which  appeared  to  have  en- 
croached upon  and  to  some  extent  replaced  the  several 
groups  of  ganglionic  cells  which  form  the  nuclei  of 
im]3lantation  for  the  facial  and  hypoglossal  nerves. 
The  individual  cells  comprising  these  groups  were  sep- 
arated from  one  another  and  in  many  instances  had 
lost  their  stellate  appearance,  their  radiating  processes 
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having  been  destroyed  so  that  each  cell  remained  iso- 
lated and  disconnected  from  its  neighbors.  These  cells 
had  also  undergone  a  degenerative  process  which  in 
many  cases  rendered  them  simply  a  collection  of  fine 
granules,  and  a  deposit  of  brownish  yellow  pigment 
had  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  cells 
an  appearance  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
are  normally  found  in  the  locus  niger  of  Soemmering; 
they  were  fewer  in  number  than  usual  and  diminutive 
in  size. 

Sections  of  the  cord  made  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  regions  showed  a  sclerosis  with  increase  of 
connective  tissue  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns, 
which  was  most  marked  in  the  left  anterior  and  right 
lateral  columns.  The  multipolar  ganglionic  cells  situ- 
ated in  the  anterior  cornua  of  gray  matter  were  fewer 
in  number  than  usual,  and  many  of  them  appeared 
granular  and  very  much  pigmented. 

The  form  of  disease  of  which  the  above  is  a  typical 
example,  has  been  described  by  Trousseau  and  Du- 
chenne,  and  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in 
various  medical  journals.  It  commences  with  a  paraly- 
sis of  the  lips  and  tongue  which  is  followed  by  a  paral- 
ysis of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  ;  in  many  cases 
the  disease  does  not  stop  here,  but  gradually  attacks 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  There  is  no 
muscular  atrophy,  but  simply  a  loss  of  motor  power. 
In  those  cases  where  an  autopsy  has  been  made,  the 
roots  of  the  hypoglossal  and  some  of  the  other  cranial 
nerves  have  been  found  to  be  atrophied,  but  little  or 
nothing  has  been  said  of  the  condition  of  the  central 
origin  of  these  nerves,  except  in  one  case  described  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Wilkes,  in  the  last  volume  of  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal Reports.  Dr.  Wilkes  says  that  "  there  was  very 
obvious  gray  red  change  of  the  calamus  scriptorius 
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from  the  nib  upward  and  outward  for  half  an  inch." 
This  change  would  necessarily  implicate  the  cells  of 
implantation  of  the  facial  and  hypoglossal  and  proba- 
bly of  the  spinal  accessory  roots,  and  we  therefore  have 
a  central  lesion  accounting  for  the  peripheral  paralysis. 
Dr.  Wilkes  also  states  that  the  anterior  half  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  cord  was  hardened  and  atrophied. 
In  the  case  above  reported  not  only  the  anterior,  but 
also  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  were  affected  so 
that  we  have  a  descending  degeneration  of  the  motor 
tracts  of  the  cord,  consecutive  to  a  primary  lesion  situ- 
ated in  the  medulla.  This  is  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  views  presented  by  Bouchard  in  his  work  on  sec- 
ondary degenerations  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  accounts 
for  the  progressive  paralysis  of  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
ties which  follows  the  original  loss  of  motion  in  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  palate. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  secondary 
disease  of  the  cord,  is  the  ultimate  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  the  flexor  muscles.  This  contraction  with  rig- 
idity was  present  in  the  case  reported,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Trousseau  as  having  occurred  in  one  of  his 
cases.  Bouchard  speaks  of  it  as  an  almost  constant 
symptom  of  secondary  sclerosis  of  the  anterior  columns 
of  the  cord. 

This  case  affords  an  illustration  of  the  aid  which  the 
study  of  physiological  anatomy  may  derive  from  path- 
ology. We  have  here  a  very  complete  destruction  of 
the  cells  of  implantation  of  the  facial  nerves,  and  yet 
only  a  part  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  are 
paralyzed.  The  orbicular  muscles  of  the  eye  sare  unaf- 
fected, and  the  patient  can  wink  voluntarily  while  the 
buccinators  and  orbicularis  oris  are  perfectly  paralyzed. 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  (as  has  been  stated  by 
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Stilling  and  Van  Der  Kolk)  do  not  pass  into  their 
proper  nucleus,  hut  either  pursue  an  upward  course 
along  the  raphe  of  the  cord,  or  else  run  into  small  gan- 
glionic groups  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nu- 
cleus proper.  Thus  from  the  fact  of  the  non-paralyzed 
condition  of  the  orbicularis  oculi,  notwithstanding  the 
destruction  of  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  fibres  referred  to  by 
Stilling  and  Van  Der  Kolk  are  those  which  supply  this 
muscle,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  fibres  terminate  in 
ganglionic  cells  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  from 
which  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  originate,  and  thus  wre 
have  an  anatomical  arrangement  which  may  aid  in  the 
explanation  of  the  reflex  phenomenon  of  winking. 

The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  decidedly  unfavora- 
ble. Among  the  many  cases  reported,  not  one  case  of 
perfect  recovery  is  mentioned,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  improvement  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
some  of  them  was  only  temporary.  The  manner  of 
commencement  may  be  very  sudden  or  slow  and  insid- 
ious, but  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  ultimate 
termination.  Death  takes  place  either  as  a  result  of 
suffocation  from  the  impaction  of  a  bolus  of  food  in 
the  glottis,  or  else  the  slow  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  lungs,  which  the  patient  can  no  longer  cough  up, 
gradually  results  in  asphyxia.  As  for  treatment  there 
is  little  to  be  said.  Life  may  be  prolonged  by  the  ap- 
plication of  galvanism  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cord 
and  along  the  tracts  of  the  affected  nerves,  but  nothing 
as  yet  known  has  any  power  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  disease  in  the  nerve  centres.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  authors  with  references  to  where  the  cases  are 
reported : 

Trousseau — Clin.  Med,,  t.  II.,  p.  334. 

Duchenne — Electrisation  localisee  Doc,  p.  640  ;  Gaz.  Hebd., 
VIII.,  12,  1861. 
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Dumenil — Gaz.  Ilebd.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,  June,  1859,  p.  390. 
Samuelson — Bert.  Kl.   Wochensch.,  No.  27,  1868  ;  Half-yearly 
Compend.  of  Med.,  January,  1869. 
Ramskill — Lancet,  June,  1869. 

Herard — Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  No.  20,  1868  ;  Rankin's  Abstract, 
January,  1868. 

MiiWer—Hospit.    Tidend,  Nos.  22  and  23,   1861  ;  Schmidt's 
Jahrb.,  vol.  113,  p.  169  ;  Year  Book  of  Medicine,  1862. 
Tommasi— L'  Union,  114,  1862. 

Wilks — Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  XV.  ;  Rankin's  Abstract, 
July,  1870  ;  British  Medical  Journal,  March  19,  1870. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Tlie  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Amer- 
ican Institutions  for  the  Insane,  held  its  Twenty-Fifth 
Annual  Meeting,  in  Toronto,  Canada,  commencing  on 
June  6th,  1871. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  by 
the  President,  Dr.  John  S.  Butler. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present : 

Dr.  J.  P.  Bancroft,  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Concord,  X.  IT. 
Dr.  D.  T.  Brown,  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  Xew  York  City. 
Dr.  John  S.  Butler,  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Dr.  T.  B.  Camden,  Supt.  elect.,  AYest  Virginia  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Weston. 

Dr.  John  Clopton,  Assistant  Physician,  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Williamsburgh,  Ya. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Compton,  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Conrad,  Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Richmond,  Ya. 

Dr.  George  Cook,  Brigham  Hall,  Canandaigua,  X.  Y. 

Dr.  John  Curwen,  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Harris- 
burg,  Penn. 

Dr.  James  R.  DcAYolf,  Provincial  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Halifax, 
Xova  Scotia. 
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Dr.  John  R.  Dickson,  Kingston  Asylum,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Ensor,  Lunatic  Asylum,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Dr.  Orpheus  Everts,  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Indianap- 
olis. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  L^tica,  X.  Y. 
Dr.  Eugene  Grissom,  Insane  Asylum  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 
Dr.  Richard  Gundry,  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes,  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Fulton,  Missouri. 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvi8,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Dr.  Henry  Landor,  London  Asylum,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Lewis,  Northern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  Newburgh, 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Jos.  D.  Lomax,  Marshall  Infirmary,  Troy,  X.  Y. 
Dr.  A.  S.  McDill,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Physician,  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Ward's  Island,  New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Parsons,  Xew  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Dr.  Mark  Ranney,  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Reed,  "Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Dixmont,  Penn. 

Dr.  Henry  Riedel,  Ward's  Island,  Emigrant  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Roy,  Quebec  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Dr.  John  W.  Sawyer,  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Providence, 
R.  L 

Dr.  A.  M.  Shew,  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Dr.  John  Waddell,  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  St.  Johns,  X.  B. 
Dr.  Clement  A.  Walker,  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  Boston,  Mas-. 
Dr.  John  W.  Whitney,  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  Lexington. 
Kentucky. 

Dr.  Joseph  Workman  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  Toronto, 
Canada. 
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Also  the  following  gentlemen  by  invitation  : 

Dr.  Geo.  Brown,  Private  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
Barre,  Mass. 

Samuel  D.  Hastings,  Esq.,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Hun,  Special  Pathologist  to  the  New  York  State 
Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Asylums,  &c,  Province  of 
Ontario. 

H.  M.  Skillman,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Lexington,  Ky. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  President  appoint  the  standing  committees;  which 
were  subsequently  announced  as  follows : 

Committee  on  Business :  Drs.  Workman,  Landor  and  Curwen. 

Committee  on  time  and  place  of  next  meeting  :  Drs.  Gundry, 
Grissom  and  Bancroft. 

Committee  on  Resolutions,  &c. :  Drs.  Brown,  Reed  and  McDill. 

Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts :  Drs.  Parsons, 
Hughes  and  DeWolf. 

The  President  introduced  to  the  Association,  Dr. 
Brouse,  President  of  the  Medical  Council  of  Ontario. 

Dr.  Brouse.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  and  gentlemen  present,  that 
the  Medical  Council  of  Ontario,  will  be  in  session  in  this  city  to- 
day, and  for  the  next  three  or  four  days.  We  legislate  on  all 
matters  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  respecting  the  curriculum  of 
students  and  professional  engagements.  We  would  be  happy  to 
see  any  gentleman  present  who  has  liberty  to  call  upon  us  at  our 
rooms  in  the  Council  Chamber.  We  may  not  present  matters  of 
great  interest  to  you,  but  at  all  events  we  will  give  you  a  cordial 
welcome. 

The  President.  The  Association  thanks  you,  sir,  for  this  in- 
vitation. It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  present  during  our  sessions. 
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Dr.  BrouSE.  I  thank  you,  and  shall  notify  the  Council  of  your 
invitation.  We  have  many  who  are  anxious  to  meet  gentlemen  of 
this  Association,  and  T  am  happy  to  know  they  will  have  that  op- 
portunity. 

The  Committee  on  Business  made  the  following  re- 
port : 

The  Committee  on  Business  recommend  that  the  Association  de- 
mote this  day,  Tuesday,  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  such 
papers,  as  may  be  presented  by  members,  including  the  resolutions 
of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  offered  at  the  Last  meet '11112;.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  the  discussion  of  papers,  and  in  the  afternoon,  commenc- 
ing at  2  P.  M.,  visit  Osgood's  Hall,  the  University  end  the  Normal 
School,  and  a  session  in  the  evening.  On  Thursday  morning,  dis- 
cussion of  papers  and  in  the  afternoon  visit  the  Asylum  tor  the  In- 
sane, Toronto,  at  3  P.  M.  On  Friday  leave  the  Union  Station, 
Toronto,  at  7  A.  M.,  for  London,  to  visit  the  asylum  at  that  place 
and  spend  the  afternoon  and  evening  there,  and  also  for  those  who 
desire  to  visit  the  Helmuth  College  on  Saturday. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gundry,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Hon.  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Inspector  of  Hospitals  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Association. 

The  Secretaiy  read  letters  from  Drs.  Gause,  of  Kan- 
sas ;  Stewart,  of  Maryland ;  Van  Deusen,  of  Michigan ; 
Bartlett,  of  Minnesota;  Schultz,  of  Pennsylvania;  Cal- 
lender,  of  Tennessee;  Godding,  of  Massachusetts;  Bar- 
stow,  of  Flushing,  1ST.  Y.,  and  Worthington,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  this 
meeting. 

Dr.  Bay  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  nomenclature  of  disease  :  * 

The  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  the  nomenclature  of  diseases, 
hereby  reports  that  it  has  attended  to  that  duty,  having  conferred 
with  Dr.  F.  Gurney  Smith,  on  the  subject. 

I.  RAY,  Chairman. 
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The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. 

Dr.  Parsons  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  audit 
the  Treasurer's  account  reported  as  follows : 

Toronto,  June  6,  1871. 

The  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  have  the  honor 
to  report  as  follows  :  Your  Committee  have  examined  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts,  and  the  accompanying  vouchers,  and  find  to  the 
debit  of  the  Treasurer,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  from 
assessments.    On  the  credit  side  of  the  account  they  find  as  fol- 


lows : 

Due  from  preceding  year's  account,   $28  93 

H.  C.  Demming's  bill,  phonographic  reporter,..  153  00 

Messenger's  bill,   5  00 

Postage,   9  90 

Theo.  F.  Scheffer's,  bill  for  printing,   76  25 


$273  08 
265  00 

Balance  due  the  Treasurer,   $8  08 

Respectfully  submitted, 


R.  L.  PARSONS, 
JAMES  R.  DEWOLF, 
C.  H.  HUGHES. 

The  report  was  accepted. 
On  motion  it  was 

JZesolved,  That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  report  in  regard 
to  the  assessment  which  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Cur  wen  presented  his  report  as  delegate  to  the 
American  Medical  Association : 

As  instructed  by  the  Association  at  its  last  meeting,  I  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  which  was  held 
in  San  Francisco,  during  the  first  week  of  May  last ;  was  very 
cordially  received,  and  presented-to  them  the  reasons  why  this  As- 
Yol.  XXVIII.— No.  II.— F 
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sociation  did  not  think  proper  to  unite  with  them,  as  they,  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  have  requested.  If  it  meets  the  wish  of  the 
Association,  I  will  read  my  remarks  to  them  as  part  of  my  report 
to  this  Association : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation : 

As  the  delegate  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents 
of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  I  am  instructed  to  present 
to  this  Association  the  cordial  greetings  of  that  Association,  and 
to  assure  the  members  of  this,  that,  though  engaged  in  the  engross- 
ing pursuit  of  a  special  branch  of  medicine,  the  members  of  that 
body  have  always  entertained  an  earnest  and  hearty  -sympathy 
with  this,  and  have  sincerely  and  faithfully  labored  to  promote  its 
interests,  believing  that  in  so  doing  they  were  advancing  the  cause 
of  true  rational  medicine.  For  several  years,  resolutions  have  been 
passed  and  delegates  appointed  to  urge  upon  the  Association  of 
Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
the  propriety  of  giving  up  their  distinct  organization  and  becom- 
ing a  section  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  That  Associa- 
tion has  been  unwilling  to  agree  to  that  proposition  for  reasons 
which  appeared  conclusive  to  the  minds  of  all  its  members,  and 
they  have  authorized  me  to  state  and  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
course  which  they  considered  most  wise  and  best  to  pursue. 

That  Association  was  organized  in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording greater  facilities  for  those  engaged  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  disorders  to  exchange  views  on  the  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  that  special  branch  of  medical  science,  and  thus  pro- 
mote not  only  the  welfare  of  the  insane,  but  advance  the  interests 
of  medicine  in  its  connection  with  mental  disorders,  and  the  proper 
construction  and  arrangement  of  hospitals  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  those  so  afflicted. 

It  has  been  their  rule  in  all  cases  to  fix  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing where  some  hospital  for  the  insane  was  located,  and  they  have 
always  endeavored  in  such  selection  to  keep  in  view  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  insane,  and  the  state  of  feeling  towards  that  class 
which  existed  in  any  given  community,  and  as  far  as  their  influence 
and  advice  could  be  exerted,  to  arouse  that  community  to  greater 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  class  in  whose  behalf  they 
were  laboring.  With  these  principles  steadily  in  view  they  have 
each  year  selected  such  places  as  seemed  to  them,  on  careful  delib- 
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eration,  to  be  most  likely  to  be  benefitted,  or  such  as  would  from 
special  examination  and  consideration  of  improvements  in  Hospitals 
there  existing,  be  of  most  service  to  the  members  themselves  in 
Stimulating  them  to  more  earnest  efforts  in  their  own  special  fields. 
By  means  of  such  meetings  and  the  counsel  given,  and  the  inter- 
course with  the  citizens  of  a  special  locality,  the  Association  has 
been  able,  as  they  believe,  to  do  a  very  great  service  to  the  insane 
by  arousing  a  greater  interest  in  their  behalf,  in  urging  more  ex- 
tended and  more  improved  means  for  their  care  and  treatment,  in 
a  careful  examination  of  the  arrangements  of  the  hospitals  at  that 
special  locality,  and  in  calling  attention  to  many  matters  on  which 
a  degree  of  apathy  prevailed,  but  which  needed  to  be  revived  in 
order  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  body  numbering  between  sixty  and  seventy 
members,  about  one-half  of  whom  met  each  year,  would  be  able 
to  hold  meetings  in  places  where  a  body  of  several  hundred  could 
not  expect  to  find  accommodations,  and  points  could  thus  be  reached 
and  benefits  conferred  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  reached 
and  conferred. 

Then  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment and  organization  of  hospitals,  the  details  of  treatment,  and 
all  matters  having  special  reference  to  the  insane,  could  be  much 
more  fully  and  thoroughly  examined  in  a  body  which  held  its 
meetings  for  four  days,  and  had  generally  three  meetings  each  day, 
except  when  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  hospitals,  than  in  a  sec- 
tion of  this  Association  which  met  only  for  a  few  hours  of  an  after- 
noon. In  that  Association  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  given  subject  has  occupied  two  days,  during  which 
every  phase  of  the  matter  would  be  brought  out  and  fully  exam- 
ined, and  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  insane,  the  decisions  have  been  reached  with  singular  una- 
nimity when  even  at  first  a  great  discrepancy  of  views  seemed  to 
prevail. 

Many  of  the  subjects  thus  discussed,  would  appear  to  a  general 
practitioner  of  very  slight  importance,  and  unworthy  of  so  much 
attention  and  discussion,  but  to  those  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  these  very  subjects  pre- 
sent difficulties  which  require  the  most  earnest  effort  and  most 
thorough  study  properly  to  overcome,  and  make  them  contribute 
to  the  comfort,  and  not  to  the  annoyauce  of  the  insane. 

By  the  terms  of  its  organization  that  Association  includes  all 
those  medical  men  who  are  in  charge  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  in 
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any  part  of  this  continent  of  North  America  ;  and  among  its  most 
valued  members  have  been,  and  still  are,  gentlemen  from  the  Brit- 
ish provinces.  By  a  union  with  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion these  gentlemen  would  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  their  brethren,  and  the  other  members  deprived  of  the  great 
pleasure  and  profit  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  the  various 
meetings  in  which  they  have  mingled  and  interchanged  views,  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  harmony  to  their  mutual  improvement  and 
edification. 

This  report  was  received  and  will  be  entered  in  their  transac- 
tions, and  the  report  of  the  delegate  to  this  Association  last  year, 
Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  was  read  immediately  after,  expressing  pre- 
cisely the  same  views  which  the  members  heard  from  him  when 
addressing  this  Association. 

The  action  taken  by  that  Association  amounts  virtually  to  an 
endorsement  of  the  views  we  have  endeavored  to  put  before  them. 
There  is  no  delegate  from  that  Association,  and  the  President  ex- 
pressed to  me  privately  the  opinion  that  no  union  of  the  two  bodies 
ought  to  be  made. 

The  feeling  of  that  Association,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  was  cor- 
dial, and  the  members  appeared  anxious  to  have  such  measures 
carried  into  effect  as  may  be  wisest  and  best  for  the  success  of  the 
cause. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  AValker  the  report  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Curwen.  Mr.  President :  It  is  probably  known  to  some  of 
the  members  of  this  Association  that  one  of  our  former  members 
who  was  with  us  many  years  back,  but  who  for  many  years  has 
been  laid  aside  from  the  cares  of  active  professional  life,  has  lately 
died.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Benedict,  who  died  in  April  last.  He  was 
not  known  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Association,  or  those 
who  have  entered  it  since  1854,  as  his  direct  connection  with  it 
ceased  in  that  year. 

Dr.  Nathan  D.  Benedict  was  born  in  Otsego  county,  New 
York,  on  April  7,  1815,  where  he  spent  a  part  of  his  earlier  life. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  December,  1830,  and  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  school-mate  of  his  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  not  only  attended  the  same  school  together,  but  for 
nearly  two  years  sat  at  the  same  desk.  He  left  school  in  1835, 
entered  Rutger's  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he 
graduated  with  honor  in  1837,  and  immediately  after  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine.   He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  at  once  engaged  in  practice  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  successfully  pursuing  his  profession 
when  he  was  appointed  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Almshouse  in  1846.  The  zeal  and  energy  displayed  in  the 
management  of  that  institution,  and  in  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments suggested  and  carried  into  effect  with  his  usual  tact  and  dil- 
igence, brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Managers  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  when  looking  around  for  some 
one  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Brigham,  who  died  in  1849,  and  he 
received  from  them  the  appointment  of  Superintendent,  in  the  fall 
of  1849,  and  at  once  entered  on  his  duties.  He  gave  himself,  with 
all  the  earnestness  and  ability  of  a  superior  mind  and  warm  heart, 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  to  which  he  had  been  called.  He 
displayed  the  same  activity  and  spirit  of  improvement  in  securing 
the  better  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  institution  under  his 
charge,  which  he  had  done  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  arranged  in 
all  its  details,  and  had  begun  to  put  into  operation  the  plans  for 
the  ventilation  by  fans,  and  heating  by  steam,  which  have  since 
been  more  fully  carried  out.  While  engaged  in  attending  to  the 
execution  of  these  plans,  and  carefully  supervising  the  construction 
of  certain  parts,  he  was  taken  with  pneumonia,  attended  by  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage,  which  confined  him  to  his  rooms  for  months,  and 
when  able  to  be  about,  the  physician  he  consulted  particularly  in 
reference  to  his  case,  recommended  him  to  spend  the  winter  1853-4 
in  Florida,  to  check,  it  possible,  a  disposition  to  phthisis,  which  he 
was  fearful  would  be  developed  by  residing  during  the  winter  in 
New  York.  Returning  north  in  the  spring  with  restored  health, 
and  expecting  to  resume  his  duties  at  the  Institution,  he  was  re- 
quired by  the  Managers  to  resign  his  position  as  Superintendent  at 
once.  This  sudden  change  of  all  his  plans  and  expectations  was  a 
great  source  of  regret  to  him,  as  he  was  ardently  attached  to  the 
specialty  and  possessed  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  successful 
performance  of  all  the  duties  of  a  Superintendent  of  a  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  in  his  calm,  winning  manner,  his  equable,  cheerful  dis- 
position, his  firmness  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  his  very  clear 
conceptions  and  correct  judgment  in  all  matters  to  which  he  gave 
his  attention. 

After  careful  deliberation,  he  decided  to  make  Florida  liis  future 
residence,  and  removed  to  Magnolia,  with  his  family,  in  the  fall  of 
1855,  and  opened  an  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons suifering  from  affections  of  the  lungs.  He  met  with  much 
success  in  the  management  of  this  institution,  but  the  breaking  out 
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of  the  rebellion  prevented  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
sort there,  or  who  might  have  designed  to  go  there,  from  carrying 
out  their  plans,  and  the  institution  was  almost  entirely  broken  up. 
He  was  watched  with  a  very  jealous  eye,  and  at  one  time  was  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  Charleston,  but  was  at  once  released  by  Gen. 
Beauregard,  the  officer  in  command.  His  buildings  were  taken  in 
charge  by  the  Federal  authorities  some  time  after,  and  used  for  a 
hospital,  and  he  removed  with  his  family  to  St.  Augustine,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  afterwards  and  filled  several  offices  of  honor 
and  trust.  He  came  north  in  the  summer  of  1867,  and  remained 
several  months,  but  took  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered. 

A  letter  was  received  from  him  in  answer  to  the  circular  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  which  he  had  always  ex- 
pressed a  warm  interest,  contains  the  following  statement  of  his 
own  health,  and  shows  the  calm  Christian  resignation  he  felt  : 

"  If  both  lungs  are  now  involved,  then  my  course  may  be  short,  and  in  any 
event  I  may  have  too  little  strength  to  get  through  the  summer.  My  stomach  is  so 
sensitive  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  food  that  does  not  produce  gastric  irritation,  giv- 
ing me  hot  palms  and  hot  feet,  and  disturbance  of  the  bowels.  This  was  my  trou- 
ble last  summer  and  I  have  it  again  now.  I  sit  in  my  chair  and  write  and  read,  but 
I  can  walk  very  little.  I  do  not  go  down  stairs.  My  expectoration  is  not  copious, 
nor  is  my  cough  very  troublesome.  I  do  not  sleep  well.  I  retire  at  6  and  7  and  awake 
at  11  o'clock,  and  sleep  little  or  none  after  that.  Whatever  and  when  is  to  be  the 
result,  I  believe  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  or  to  stay,  as  may  be  ordered.  I  would  not 
choose  for  myself." 

He  died  on  April  30,  1871. 

I  offer  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  heard  with  deep  and  unfeigned  regret  of  the 
death  of  our  late  associate  and  member,  Dr.  N.  D.  Benedict,  who  was  for  many 
years  an  earnest,  faithful,  highly  esteemed,  and  greatly  beloved  member  of  this  As- 
sociation, and  that  we  most  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  family  in  the  great  loss 
which  they  have  sustained,  and  rejoice  that  they  and  we  have  an  example  in  his  life 
of  all  that  was  noble,  pure,  and  true. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family. 

Dr.  Kirkbridge.  Mr.  President  :  Before  the  question  is  taken 
on  this  resolution,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  say  something  in  reference 
to  our  valued  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Benedict.  I  knew  him  quite 
intimately  for  several  years,  and  always  thought  him  a  remarkable 
man  in  many  respects.  His  executive  ability  was  very  great.  He 
showed  this  in  his  first  prominent  public  position,  which  was  that 
of  Physician  to  the  Department  for  the  Insane  of  the  Philadelphia 
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Almshouse.  When  he  took  charge  there,  there  was  no  regular 
discipline  or  systematic  organization.  Everything  was  defective, 
and  the  Board  of  Managers  was  political  in  its  character.  Dr. 
Benedict  introduced  many  important  reforms,  and  he  carried  out, 
quite  successfully,  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  a  forced  ventila- 
tion for  so  large  a  building  in  this  country.  He  earned  much 
more  credit  in  this  work  than  he  ever  received.  The  ability  he 
showed  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  I  have  reason  to  know, 
led,  in  no  small  measure,  to  his  selection  as  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Utica,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Dr. 
Brigham,  and  where,  but  for  his  loss  of  health,  he  would  unques- 
tionably have  greatly  distinguished  himself  and  shown  even 
greater  ability  than  marked  his  course  in  Philadelphia.  While  at 
Utica  he  had  a  severe  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  eminent  medical  friends,  he  resolved  on  a  southern 
climate,  and  ultimately,  after  giving  up  his  post,  he  retired  with 
his  family  to  Florida,  where  he  continued  to  live  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Although  his  life  was  no  doubt  greatly  prostrated  by 
this  cause,  he  always  felt  that  he  was  in  exile,  and  never  ceased  to 
regret  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  was  deeply  attached,  but  he  did  it  with  true 
Christian  resignation.  I  endorse  most  heartily  every  word  said 
by  Dr.  Curwen,  and  trust  that  the  resolutions  will  be  passed  unan- 
imously. 

The  President.  The  elder  members  of  the  Association  remem- 
ber this  noble  Christian  gentleman,  Dr.  Benedict,  with  whom 
we  had  the  honor,  in  years  past,  of  being  associated.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  more  than  express  my  hearty  and  cordial  assent  to 
every  word  that  has  been  said  in  relation  to  him. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Dr.  Kirkbride  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Nichols.  Mr.  President  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thanks; 
of  the  Association  are  due  to  Dr.  Curwen  for  the  great  pains  he 
has  taken,  the  long  time  used,  the  considerable  amount  of  money 
he  has  expended  in  going  across  the  continent,  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  settling  a  question 
which  has  been  a  somewhat  trying  and  vexed  one  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  think  the  report  which  he  has  made  to  the  Association 
an  able  one ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  settlement  of  the  question 
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was  due  to  the  Doctor's  personal  intercourse  and  efforts  among 
the  members  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  to  his  report. 
I  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  extended  to  Dr.  Cur- 
wen,  for  the  time  and  pains  bestowed  by  him  in  attending  the  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  happily  affecting  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  long  standing  question  of  the  union  of  the  two  Associations, 
originally  proposed  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  concur  entirely  with  what  Dr.  Nichols  has 
said  in  regard  to  what  is  due  to  Dr.  Curwen  who  has  acted  so  effi- 
ciently in  this  matter,  but  there  is  also  one  other  gentleman  towards 
whom  this  Association  ought  to  feel  under  great  obligations,  and 
that  is  the  distinguished  delegate  from  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation to  the  meeting  of  this  Association  at  Hartford.  As  you 
all  know,  I  allude  to  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee.  After  careful  inquiry  and 
ample  personal  observation,  lie  took  exactly  the  views  entertained 
by  us,  and  saw  clearly,  almost  from  the  beginning,  that  it  was  un- 
wise and  inexpedient  for  us  to  unite  with  the  American  Medical 
Association.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  report  and  the  decided 
views  he  entertained  on  the  subject,  aided  us  very  much  in  bring- 
ing about  what  Dr.  Nichols  has  very  properly  stated  to  be  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  this  question— a  question  which  originated  with 
gentlemen  who  undoubtedly  wished  us  well,  but  who  knew  little 
of  the  working  of  this  Association.  Nevertheless,  every  one  ap- 
pointed to  meet  us  as  delegates  left  our  meetings,  as  I  believe,  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  two  bodies  should  not  be 
united  in  the  manner  originally  proposed  in  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

The  resolution  of  Dr.  Nichols  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Comptox.  If  the  business  is  disposed  of,  I  have  a  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  time  and  place  of  next  meeting  which  I  will 
read,  if  it  is  in  order  to  do  so,  and  have  it  referred  without  discus- 
sion : 

Resolved,  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  the  city  of  Xew 
Orleans,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  1872. 

I  move  the  reference  of  that  resolution  to  the  committee  on  the 
time  and  place  of  next  meeting. 


The  motion  was  seconded  and  then  agreed  to. 
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Dr.  Walker.  I  move  that  the  assigned  business  of  the  Associ- 
ation be  now  taken  up.  At  Hartford  last  year,  there  were  cer- 
tain subjects  specially  assigned  for  this  session,  and  I  call  for  them 
now. 

Dr.  Curwex.  The  first  business  before  the  Association  is  Dr. 
Jarvis's  paper  on  statistics.  Dr.  Jarvis  requested  me  to  say  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  be  here  until  to-morrow,  and  he 
would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Association  would  defer  its  consider- 
ation until  his  arrival.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Workman  that  he 
will  not  be  here  until  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Dr.  Comptox.  I  think  there  are  several  Superintendents  here 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  these  papers  of  Drs. 
Jarvis  and  Curwen.  Unless  the  Association  is  very  anxious  to 
commence  the  discussion  of  these  documents,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  defer  the  matter  entirely  until  to-morrow  ;  so  that,  if  there 
should  be  copies  of  those  papers  here,  those  who  have  not  seen 
them- would  have  an  opportunity  to  look  over  them  before  they 
come  up  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Curwex.  I  move  that  the  papers  on  statistics* be  laid  on 
the  table  for  the  present,  and  that  the  Association  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  other  papers.  The  other  papers  are  entirely 
distinct  matters  from  this  report  on  statistics.  They  are  Dr.  Jar- 
vis' paper,  Dr.  Kirkbride's  resolutions,  and  also  my  own  paper 
which  was  offered,  not  because  it  belonged  here,  but  merely  to 
take  up  the  time. 

Dr.  Comptox.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Association  to  go  forward 
with  the  papers,  I  will  withdraw  my  suggestion  and  second  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Curwen. 

The  motion  to  lay  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  on  the  table  for  the  present  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  announced  that  the  business  before 
the  Association  was  the  discussion  of  the  papers  of 
Drs.  Jarvis  and  Curwen,  and  the  resolutions  of  Dr. 
Kirkbride. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  So  far  as  these  resolutions  are  concerned,  I  hope 
they  will  not  require  much  discussion.  I  say  that  because  they  mere- 
ly reaffirm  principles  that  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Associa- 
tion on  many  previous  occasions;  originally,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
at  Baltimore  in  the  year  1853,  and  then  subsequently  by  additional 
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resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  in  1866,  with  al- 
most entire  unanimity — the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  patients  that  might  with  propriety  be 
received  into  a  hospital.  These  resolutions,  when  introduced  at 
Hartford,  were  merely  intended  to  show  that  the  Association  had  not 
materially  changed  the  views  it  had  always  held  in  regard  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  which  ought  to  govern  bodies  about  to  establish 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  At  Hartford  I  am  confident  a  very  large 
majority,  and  I  hope  all  the  members  then  present,  were  favorable 
to  these  resolutions,  but  they  were  introduced  just  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  it  was  thought  better,  before  taking  a  vote  upon 
them,  to  have  them  deferred  and  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  body,  that  members  generally  might  have  copies  of  the  reso- 
lutions, and  with  your  permission  I  will  now  read  them. 

(Dr.  K.  then  read  the  resolutions.  Journal  of  In- 
sanity, October,  1870.) 

I  would  now  simply  remark  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
slight  addition  should  be  made  to  the  fourth  resolution  so  as  to  in- 
clude other  than  the  United  States,  and  which  I  have  done.  As  I 
have  already  said,  there  is  nothing  in  these  resolutions  but  what 
this  Association  has  declared  to  be  its  convictions  on  at  least  two 
previous  occasions  ;  and  I  trust  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  will 
not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  members  now  present,  and  that 
we  will  have  action  upon  them  here  without  much  discussion.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say,  unless  there  are  objections  made  to 
them. 

The  President.    Will  any  gentleman  remark  upon  them  ? 

Dr.  Landor.  These  resolutions,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me, 
were  reaffirmed  at  Staunton,  and  I  think  we  all  concurred  in  their 
merits.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  quoting  them,  and  appealing 
to  them  as  representing  the  wisest  principles  that  have  been  laid 
down  in  so  brief  a  space,  for  the  erection  of  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  ever  since  we  were  at  Staunton.  I  have 
quoted  them  in  various  reports.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  settled  for  all  time  by  the  Association.  They  seem  to 
be  so  self-evident  in  their  merits. 

The  President.    It  is  well,  sir,  to  reaffirm  self-evident  truths. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  think  it  proper  to  explain  to  my  friend  the 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  these  resolutions  at  that  time.  Al- 
though I  offered  these  resolutions,  they  are  not  entirely  my  own,  but 
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but  were  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  then 
present.  The  reason  for  doing  this  was  that  certain  gentlemen  not 
connected  with  this  Association,  and  possibly  some  others  who  are 
members  of  it,  may  have  entertained  views  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  former  declarations  of  the  Association,  that  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable by  many  of  the  members  to  show  that  we  had  not,  at  least 
as  a  body,  changed  our  previously  declared  expressions  on  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Cook.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  that  chronic  in- 
sane should  be  retained  in  hospitals,  or  sent  back  to  the  counties  ? 
I  ask  the  question  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  exclude  a  certain  class  of  cases.  The  Hudson 
River  Asylum  is  organized  under  the  State  asylum  laws. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  say  without  any 
hesitation  whatever,  that  I  do  mean,  as  the  fourth  resolution  de- 
clares, that  every  State  should  provide  enough  institutions  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  insane  within  its  border.  It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  poorest  State  in  this  country  is  perfectly  able  to  pro- 
vide just  as  many  hospitals  as  are  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  any 
government  has  the  right  to  say  to  one  family,  "  we  will  take  care 
of  your  afflicted  one,"  and  say  to  another,  ct  we  will  not  take  care 
of  yours,"  simply  because  one  is  a  more  recent  case  than  the  other. 
If  we  undertake  to  provide  for  a  part  of  the  insane,  we  are  bound 
to  provide  for  all.  One  family  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  claim 
the  bounty  of  the  State  as  another. 

Dr.  Cook.    You  would  not  exclude  chronic  cases  ? 

Dr.  Kirkbride.    I  certainly  would  not. 

Dr.  Comptox.  While  I  have  no  objections  to  the  resolutions, 
and  expect  to  give  them  my  support,  the  language  of  the  second 
one  makes  it  necessary  that  I  should  say  something  in  explanation 
of  the  management  in  Mississippi  of  this  matter,  in  order  to  show 
that  we  are  ai  least  willing  to  practice  what  we  preach. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  crowded  to 
its  fullest  capacity  in  1859.  The  superintendent  states  in  his  re- 
port of  that  year  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  send  patients  home 
for  want  of  room.  He  recommended  an  enlargement  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  failed,  however,  to  get  an  appropriation  from  the  leg- 
islature. 

Then  the  war  came  on  and  suspended,  at  once,  all  calculations 
for  enlargement.  Since  the  war  the  finances  of  the  State  have 
been  very  much  crippled.  The  result  is  that  the  institution  has 
not  been  enlarged,  but  on  the  other  hand  lias  been  filled  with 
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chronic  cases,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  acute  and  curable  ones.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  cases  of  dementia  and  harmless  imbecility. 
Last  year  I  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  importance  of  at  once 
erecting  two  wings,  one  for  males,  and  one  for  females.  The  leg- 
islature very  promptly  appropriated  $150,000,  and  the  work  is  now 
going  forward.  Last  January,  the  authorities  at  Vicksburg  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  keep  up  their  city  hospital  any  longer, 
and  proposed  to  turn  it  over  to  the  State,  if  the  State  would  pro- 
vide for  the  pauper  sick  of  the  city.  I  took  advantage  of  that 
proposition  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  propriety  of  allowing 
me  to  send  about  forty  harmless  cases  to  that  institution,  without 
regard  to  their  curability  or  incurability.  The  hospital  at  Vicks- 
burg was  not  built  for  a  lunatic  asylum ;  but  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  acute  insane  who  were  clamoring  at  our  doors,  I  urged 
upon  the  legislature  to  take  the  hospital,  and  allow  me  to  send  the 
number  I  have  stated  to  it.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  coming  in  con- 
flict  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  alluded  to.  Some  of  those  I 
sent  were  curable,  and  some  of  them  were  incurable. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  would  remark  to  Dr.  Compton  that  these  res- 
olutions had  no  reference  to  cases  like  that.  We  are  all  compelled 
to  do  the  best  we  can,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  They  were 
intended  to  assist  those  applying  for  legislative  aid  in  the  different 
States.  I  believe,  as  I  said,  that  all  the  insane  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  every  State,  and  I  fully  believe  every  State  is  abund- 
antly able  to  do  so.  I  believe,  further,  that  this  Association  may 
exercise  a  most  important  influence  when  application  is  made  to 
legislative  bodies  for  the  erection  of  new  hospitals. 

Dr.  Hughes.  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  older  members  of  the 
Association,  and  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  in  particular,  in  regard  to  the 
first  resolution,  whether  in  reaffirming  in  regard  to  the  construction 
and  organization  of  hospitals,  it  has  reference  to  the  number  of 
inmates  that  ought  properly  to  be  placed  in  these  institutions.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  Association  has  contradicted 
itself  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cases.  At  one  time  it  affirmed 
500,  and  at  another  250,  as  the  maximum  number  which  ought  to 
be  treated  in  one  hospital. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  In  writing  that  resolution,  I  was  disposed  to 
leave  gentlemen  to  put  their  own  construction  upon  it  so  that  those 
who  wanted  600,  could  be  governed  by  the  resolution  adopted  at 
Washington,  and  those  who  wanted  250,  by  that  originally  adopted 
at  Baltimore.  It  will  be  found  that  in  regard  to  this  point  about 
half  a  dozen  of  us  were  in  the  minority  at  Washington,  and  we 
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would  not  commit  ourselves  to  a  larger  number  than  that  origin- 
ally adopted  by  the  Association.  We  still  thought  that  number 
the  best,  but  did  not  mean  to  say  circumstances  might  not  often 
lead,  almost  as  a  political  necessity,  to  the  erection  of  larger  hos- 
pitals. 

Dr.  Hughes.  That  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  see  discussed 
at  this  meeting.  To  me  it  has  been  an  important  question,  and  it 
is  also  such  in  States  where  the  question  of  further  provision  for 
the  treatment  and  accommodation  of  the  insane  is  now  coming  up. 
On  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  to  guide  me  on 
that  subject,  I  found  that  at  one  time  500  was  the  number,  and  at 
another  250,  deemed  proper  to  treat  in  one  hospital. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  think  the  resolution  says  it  may  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  accommodating  600. 

Dr.  Nichols.    That  600  may  be  the  maximum. 

Dr.  Curavex.  The  resolution,  as  passed  in  Washington  in  1866, 
reads  thus :  "  The  enlargement  of  a  city,  county  or  State  institu- 
tion for  the  insane,  which,  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  situated,  is  conveniently  accessible  to  all  the 
people  of  such  district,  may  be  properly  carried,  as  required,  to  the 
extent  of  accommodating  600  patients,  embracing  the  usual  pro- 
portions of  curable  and  incurable  insane,  in  a  particular  commu- 
nity." 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority  vote. 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Bloomingdale.  I  move  that  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  resolutions  be  deferred  until  to-morrow.  I  under- 
stand there  will  be  some  gentlemen  here  then  who  would  like  to 
remark  upon  this  resolution. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

o 

Dr.  Browx.  The  reason  I  made  the  motion  to  postpone  was  out 
of  a  desire  to  know  the  experience  of  those  not  here  to-day.  I 
Understand  that  my  friend,  Dr.  Chapin,  of  the  institution  at  Ovid, 
N.  Y.,  is  likely  to  be  here  to-morrow,  and  he  will  give  the  Associ- 
ation some  interesting  facts. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  unreasonable ;  but  I 
confess  that  when,  at  one  meeting  of  the  Association,  certain  sub- 
jects are  set  down  for  consideration  at  another  meeting,  and  notice 
of  the  fact  is  given  to  every  member,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  trifling 
if  we  pay  no  attention  to  these  subjects  because  some  one  or  more 
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of  the  members  did  not  make  it  convenient  to  start  from  home  so 
as  to  be  present  at  the  time  fixed.  For  that  reason  I  feel  inclined  to 
oppose  the  putting  off  the  consideration  of  these  subjects.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  have  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Cha- 
pin,  but  I  am  sure  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  such  a  postponement. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  however,  if  it  is  the  general  wish,  I 
will  not  object. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  move  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which 
the  Association  refused  to  postpone  the  subject  until  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Compton,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  probable  that  these 
resolutions  will  come  up  during  this  session  for  discussion,  if  they 
are  postponed  now.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  discussion  of  them, 
and  if  Dr.  Brown  will  promise  a  debate  to-morrow,  I  am  willing 
that  they  should  lie  over.  But  if  they  are  to  be  postponed  from 
time  to  time,  I  am  in  favor  of  going  forward  and  disposing  of 
them  now. 

Dr.  Brown.  My  reasons  for  the  suggestion  relative  to  post- 
ponement are  these ;  my  views  are  perhaps  well  known  to  those 
belonging  to  the  Association.  It  is  proposed  to  solemnly  affirm 
the  phraseology  and  sentiments  of  this  second  resolution.  We 
have  had  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  last  year  an  institution, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  prepared  especially  for  the  care  of  the  chronic 
insane ;  and  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  that  institution  is 
likely  to  be  here  to-morrow.  It  affects  that  class  of  cases  very 
materially,  whether  fortunately  or  otherwise,  and  to  gentlemen 
who  have  in  charge  State  Hospitals,  with  a  multitude  of  chronic 
cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  know  the  results 
of  his  experience.  It  is  in  behalf  of  that  interest  and  desire  that 
I  made  this  suggestion. 

Dr.  Cook.  I  would  like  to  add  one  word  to  what  Dr.  Brown 
has  said.  As  he  remarked,  it  is  well  known  that  an  institution 
has  been  erected  for  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane  in  New  York. 
I  will  simply  state  one  fact  here  in  connection  with  it.  The  asy- 
lum for  the  chronic  insane  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  exclusively 
for  them,  and  a  State  hospital  organized  under  the  old  lunacy  law 
declines  to  receive  them.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  State  o 
New  York  under  the  circumstances  ?  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  sending  a  single  patient  back  to  a  county  house ; 
therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  such  provision  as  shall  care  for  all. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  was  tempted  to  say  very  nearly  what  Dr. 
Brown  has  said.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  these  resolutions  at  any 
moment  without  any  material  change ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
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inasmuch  as  it  had  been  asked  in  behalf  of  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, (who,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  here  now,  or  he  would  be, 
and  who  is  expected  to-morrow,)  courtesy  requires  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  vote  until  he  comes.  That  is  the  object  I  have,  and 
my  friend,  Dr.  Kirkbride,  has  said  he  is  willing  that  these  resolu- 
tions should  be  postponed  until  to-morrow.  I  therefore  renew  my 
motion  that  the  consideration  of  these  resolutians  be  postponed 
until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Chapin,  if  it  takes  place  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Walker.    I  certainly,  sir,  am  willing  to  extend  any  cour- 
tesy possible  to  any  absent  member  of  this  Association  on  this,  and 
all  other  occasions  ;  but  before  we  vote  upon  this,  before  we  dis- 
turb the  deliberate  vote  of  the  Association  last  year,  making  this 
the  first  business  of  their  meeting,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
like  matter.    In  New  York  in  1863,  a  Committee  of  which  Dr.  Ray 
was  Chairman,  had  referred  to  it  the  subject  of  a  uniform  law  on 
the  subject  of  the  legal  relations  of  the  insane.    Dr.  Ray  per- 
formed that  duty  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  and 
in  the  following  year,  at  Washington,  made  his  report.    The  mat- 
ter was  expected  to  come  up  for  discussion,  but  some  members 
were  not  present,  and  it  was  postponed.    It  was  postponed  from 
year  to  year  until  1867  ;  then  it  was  called  up  in  Philadelphia,  and 
again  the  members  were  not  prepared  to  proceed  to  its  considera- 
tion.   It  was  then  deliberately  voted  that  it  should  be  the  first 
business  before  the  Association  in  Boston  in  1868.  Accordingly 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  matter  was  called  up,  and  we 
all  know  how  we  came  near  putting  it  off  a  day  or  two  to  accom- 
modate tardy  members.    But  the  Association  voted  that  it  was  an 
important  question,  and  should  not  be  put  off  for  a  single  day 
longer.    You  know,  Mr.  President,  how  narrowly  we  escaped ;  it 
having  been  postponed  from  May,  1863,  to  June  1868,  to  satisfy 
the  convenience  of  some  one  or  other  member  of  the  Association. 
I  refer  to  it  that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  us.    This  matter  was  spe- 
cially assigned  for  consideration  at  this  meeting.    I  believe  it  will 
call  out  considerable  discussion.    Those  who  are  absent  now  can 
be  heard  when  they  come.    I  think  we  ought  not  to  delay  the 
business  of  the  Association  to  satisfy  the  convenience  of  any  indi- 
vidual member.    For  one  I  should  not  feel  like  asking  you  to 
do  this  for  me,  and  it  should  not  be  done  for  others.    I  hope  the 
motion  will  not  prevail. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to,  and  on  mo- 
tion the  Association  adjourned  to  2  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

June  6,  1871. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.,  by 
the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Nichols. 

The  Committee  on  Business  reported  that  the  first 
business  in  order  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Landor. 

Dr.  Landor  then  read  his  paper  on  "  Insanity  in  rela- 
tion to  Law."* 

Dr.  Hughes.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Landor  whether  lie  takes 
the  ground  that  the  volitional  action  of  the  mind  is  the  result  of 
molecular  disintegration  ? 

Dr.  Landor.    Yes,  certainly. 

Dr.  Hughes.  I  can  readily  conceive  and  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  certain  defined,  distinct,  and  varied  actions  of  the  brain 
may  be  the  result  of  molecular  disintegration,  as  in  the  case  of 
muscular  action  after  the  operation  of  the  will.  I  believe  most 
physiologists  now  teach  as  the  result  of  their  experiments,  that 
muscular  action  is  the  result  of  molecular  disintegration — that  is, 
that  the  molecular  decay  precedes  life.  In  regard  to  the  fatal  ac- 
tions of  the  brain,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,)  I 
would  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Landor  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  an  unwarranted  stretch  of  logic  to  say  that  the  voli- 
tions of  the  mind  are  the  result  of  disintegration  of  matter.  All 
who  have  undertaken  to  demonstrate  this  doctrine,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  failed  in  their  logic,  as  much  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  failed  in  his 
origin  of  the  species.  It  does  not  follow  because  that  looking- 
glass  is  against  the  wall,  that  it  proceeds  from  it.  It  does  not  follow 
because  an  article  rests  upon  the  floor,  that  it  must  necessarily 
proceed  from  it.  Logic  will  not  allow  us  to  make  these  deductions 
nor  similar  ones  in  regard  to  actions  of  the  brain  and  mind. 

Had  Dr.  Landor,  and  those  who  advocate  his  doctrine  asserted 
that  mental  action  was  coexistent  with  cerebral  disintegration, 
then,  sir,  we  would  have  to  subscribe  to  the  facts  ;  but  to  infer  be- 
cause we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  the  products  of  brain  dis- 
integration in  the  secretions,  and  because  this  disintegration  is  in 
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proportion  to  the  amount  of  mental  action  observed,  that  there- 
fore the  mental  action  is  the  consequence  of  this  breaking  down 
of  brain  tissue,  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  illogical.  I  can  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  belief  that  thought  results  necessarily  from  the  dis- 
integration of  brain  matter,  any  more  readily  than  I  could  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  that  the  omnipotent  fiat  of  the  Almighty 
followed,  instead  of  preceded,  the  act  of  creation.  I  believe  the 
human  mind  is,  in  some  measure,  so  far  as  the  volitional  use  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  concerned,  the  image  of  its 
Creator. 

The  mind  may  create  and  develope  brain  power,  and  increased 
brain  power  may  increase  and  aid  the  power  of  mental  manifesta- 
tion. I  do  not  think,  when  mind  was  created,  it  resulted  from 
physical  disintegration,  nor  do  I  think  that  thought  can  be  proven 
to  result  from  disintegration  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Comptox.  My  connection  with  our  specialty  has  been  for 
such  a  short  period  that  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  your  politeness  and  courtesy  to  detain  the  Association  with 
remarks  which  1  might  otherwise  be  induced  to  make  upon  the 
very  interesting  paper  to  which  we  have  all  listened  with  so  much 
attention.  I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  my  feet  have  scarely  pressed 
a  point  beyond  the  threshhold  of  the  temple  of  study  which  I  see 
opening  before  me,  and  perhaps  I  should  not  say  anything  at  all. 
I  desire,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  a 
Mississippi  law  touching  the  criminal  insane,  and  I  mention  it  as 
much  to  invoke  the  opinion  of  our  celebrated  medico-legal  friend, 
Dr.  Ray,  as  anything  else.  We  have  a  law  in  that  State  which 
provides  that  when  the  plea  of  insanity  is  offered  in  a  case  of 
assault  and  battery,  manslaughter  or  murder, — this  plea  is  tried  on 
its  merits,  separate  and  apart  from  the  general  question  of  fact 
connected  with  the  crime.  The  accused  is  tried  before  a  chancel- 
lor and  not  before  a  jury,  and  if  the  plea  of  insanity  is  sustained, 
the  indictment  is  set  aside,  but  the  party  may  be  sent  to  the  luna- 
tic asylum  for  any  number  of  years.  We  have  one  now  in  our  in- 
stitution who  has  been  sent  there  for  twenty  years,  who  was  under 
indictment  for  the  murder  of  his  brother.  In  his  case  the  plea  of 
insanity  was  sustained  before  a  chancellor. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  and 
especially  of  Dr.  Ray,  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  law,  and 
whether  it  does  not  invade  too  much  the  prerogative  of  the  Super- 
intendent, and  tend  to  make  him  a  jailor,  rather  than  a  physician. 
For  instance,  the  man  to  whom  I  allude  may  get  well  long  before 
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the  twenty  years  expire ;  if  so,  he  would  certainly  be  entitled  to  a 
discharge  at  the  hands  of  the  physician,  when  under  the  law  he 
would  be  still  restrained  by  the  Superintendent. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  In  case  he  would  not  have  been  found  insane, 
would  he  have  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree? 

Dr.    Comptox.    That  was  the  indictment. 

The  Vice-President.  Perhaps  the  Chair  had  better  state,  at 
this  stage  of  the  discussion,  that  the  Association  has  recently  ex- 
pressed its  views  upon  this  very  question,  after  very  mature  delib- 
eration and  discussion.  It  will,  however,  be  proper,  I  conceive,  for 
the  members  of  the  Association,  in  discussing  this  paper,  to  make 
such  reply  to  Dr.  Compton's  inquiry  as  they  may  see  fit. 

Dr.  BancPwOFT.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  paper,  and  am 
very  thankful  to  Dr.  Landor  for  reading  it.  I  rise  simply  to  say, 
as  a  word  of  encouragement  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Dr.  Lan- 
dor, as  a  fact,  that  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  last 
few  years,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State,  in  prosecuting  cases  of  crime  where  the  defence  of  insanity 
was  set  up,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  in  the  way  which  I  understand 
to  be  indicated  by  the  paper.  He  has,  in  all  these  instances,  so  far 
as  I  know,  called  into  the  case  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  spe- 
cialty of  insanity,  and  requested  them  to  use  all  means  in  their 
power  to  arrive  at  truth  in  the  case,  both  by  examining  the  crimi- 
nal previously  to  the  trial,  and  the  facts  which  may  be  brought  to 
light  in  court.  These  medical  men  are  brought  into  court  to  hear 
all  the  testimony  in  the  case,  and  at  the  close  are  put  upon  the 
stand  as  expert  witnesses.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Government  and 
the  Court  have  given  the  experts  every  facility  for  investigation, 
and  ample  opportunity  to  explain  any  opinions  they  may  have 
formed ;  and  these  opinions  have  been  recognized  by  the  Court  in 
instructing  the  jury.  Several  cases  conducted  in  this  way,  within 
a  few  years,  have  come  to  an  issue  contrary  to  the  popular  feeling, 
and  acquittal  by  reason  of  insanity  has  been  the  verdict.  In  these 
cases,  the  Attorney  General  has  cordially  acquiesced  in  the  views 
arrived  at  by  the  experts.  I  refer  to  these  facts,  in  this  connection, 
as  evidence  of  progress  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Dr.  Brown.  Is  the  expert  called  by  the  Attorney  General  only, 
or  by  the  prosecution  or  defence  ? 

Dr.  Bancroft.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  experts  have  been  notified 
by  the  Attorney  General,  as  soon  as  the  case  was  fixed  for  trial, 
that  they  would  be  called  as  expert  witnesses,  and  requested  to 
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visit  the  criminal  as  often  as  might  be  necessary  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  case;  and  the  most  ample  opportunities  have 
been  given. 

Dr.  Brown.  At  the  Attorney  General's  own  instance,  or  upon 
application  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  that  that  wrould  be 
the  nature  of  the  appeal  ? 

Dr.  Baxcroft.  At  the  instance  of  the  Attorney  General,  on 
being  notified  that  insanity  is  to  be  the  defence,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  The  Attorney  General  has  adopted  this  practice  as 
better  adapted  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  Vice  President.  May  I  inquire  whether  this  has  been 
done  at  the  discretion  of  the  present  Attorney  General,  or  whether 
there  is  a  legal  provision  requiring  it  ? 

Dr.  Bancroft.  There  is  no  law.  It  is  simply  a  reform  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  present  Attorney  General,  and  I 
am  aware,  too,  that  the  courts  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  work- 
ings of  it,  and  have  given  their  unqualified  approval  to  that  course. 
In  one  instance  the  experts  summoned  by  the  Attorney  General 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  plea  of  insanity  was  true,  and  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  the  cause  was  submitted  to  the  jury  without  arguments. 
In  the  six  trials  of  this  class,  within  the  last  seven  years,  in  the 
State,  the  verdicts  have  all  coincided  with  the  opinions  of  the 
experts. 

Dr.  Dicksox.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  the  Association,  and  as  I  was  not  present  when  the  first 
part  of  the  paper  was  read,  I  have  no  remarks  to  make  upon  it. 

In  relation  to  Dr.  Bancroft's  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
course  pursued  wTith  experts  in  the  United  States,  in  allowing  them 
opportunities  of  having  private  interviews  wTith  parties  before  re- 
quiring them  to  give  evidence  in  open  court  in  regard  to  their 
sanity,  I  must  state  that  the  same  plan  does  not  obtain  in  Canada. 
I  have  frequently  been  summoned  before  the  courts  as  an  expert 
in  criminal  cases  where  the  plea  of  insanity  had  been  attempted  to 
be  established,  but  I  was  never  accorded  the  privilege  of  having 
had  a  private  interview  with  the  patient  beforehand. 

Our  lawyers  seem  to  imagine  that  an  expert  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  testimony  as  to  the  sanity  of  a  prisoner  from  simply  observ- 
ing his  actions  in  court,  and  if  Dr.  Landor's  paper  will  teach  law- 
yer's to  form  more  correct  views  on  this  matter  it  will  accomplish 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

In  some  cases  the  counsel  for  the  crown  may  not  know  that 
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the  pica  of  insanity  will  be  urged,  and  he  may  not  have  the  op- 
portunity of  affording  the  expert  time  for  an  interview  with  the 
prisoner.  But  when  a  criminal  is  convicted  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, if  he  is  supposed  to  be  insane,  the  surgeon  of  the  peni- 
tentiary and  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  Rockwood  Asylum 
are,  by  law,  constituted  a  board,  and.  they  examine  the  criminal 
from  time  to  time,  until  they  become  satisfied  of  his  condition.  If 
in  their  opinion  he  is  insane,  he  is  forthwith  removed  to  Rockwood 
Asylum. 

Dr.  Nichols.  Dr.  Landor  in  his  paper  spoke  of  the  number 
of  criminal  lunatics  found  in  certain  prisons.  Have  you  formed 
any  opinion  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  and  sen- 
tenced to  your  prison  who  proved  to  he  lunatics  ? 

Dr.  Dickson.  I  could  not  from  memory,  without  referring  to 
the  prison  statistics,  give  the  exact  number.  Forty  of  the  patients, 
however,  now  under  my  charge  in  Rockwood  were  sent  from  the 
penitentiary,  but  some  of  them  have  been  several  years  in  the  asy- 
lum. The  number  of  those  who  became  insane  during  their  incar- 
ceration amounts  to  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
convicts. 

Dr.  Workman.  Was  the  plea  of  insanity  raised  in  any  of 
these  cases  ? 

Dr.  Dickson.  Yes,  in  some  instances,  but  not  that  I  am  aware 
of  in  any  of  the  half  of  one  per  cent,  cases  to  which  I  refer. 

Dr.  Workman.  Have  you  the  separate  system  in  your  peniten- 
tiary ? 

Dr.  Dickson.  The  convicts  occupy  separate  cells  at  night,  but 
they  are  associated  at  their  work  during  the  day.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  each  other,  however.  It  is  the  silent  system. 
But  the  government  is  going  to  introduce  the  solitary  system  for 
a  portion  of  all  sentences,  and  the  solitary  prison  is  now  in  course 
of  construction. 

Dr.  Hughes.  I  was  going  to  ask  Dr.  Bancroft  whether  it  has 
been  the  custom  in  his  State  to  take  the  position  whether  he  wishes 
to  go  before  the  court  upon  hypothetical  cases,  stated  to  him  ? 

Dr.  Bancroft.  It  is  the  practice  in  our  courts  to  make  a  hypoth- 
etical case,  but  I  think  sufficient  liberality  is  shown  to  experts  in 
the  way  of  doing  it.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  after  the  testimony 
in  matters  of  fact  has  been  put  in,  the  experts  have  been  requested 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  assist  in  arranging  the  hypothetical 
case  from  the  mass  of  the  testimony  which  is  supposed  to  include 
every  material  fact  put  in,  and  truly  and  fully  represent  the  case  on 
trial. 
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Dr.  Ray.    Does  not  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  make  up  their 
hypothetical  case  just  the  same  ? 
Dr.  Bancroft.    Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Cook.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  general  discussion, 
but  merely  to  mention  a  certain  fact  in  connection  with  some  re- 
cent trials  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  where  the  court  has 
appointed  an  extra  judicial  commission,  although  there  is  no  law 
whatever  for  it,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  The  commission 
was  composed  of  five  physicians  to  examine  the  prisoner  and  make 
a  report  in  writing  to  the  court.  In  one  case,  as  the  result  of  that 
action,  the  commission  reported  that  the  man  was  insane.  The 
case  then  went  to  the  County  Judge  and  to  a  jury,  and  the  person 
was  pronounced  insane.  In  the  second  case  the  judge  took  the 
same  course  and  the  jury  discredited  the  opinion  reached  by  the 
commission.  The  prisoner  then  went  to  trial,  and  was  convicted, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  reported  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  court.  The  prisoner  now  stands  convicted  of  mur- 
der. 

Dr.  Landor.    How  long  a  time  did  it  take  to  form  an  opinion  ? 
Dr.  Cook.    In  one  case,  five  or  six  weeks ;  in  the  other,  about 
two  months. 

Dr.  Browx,  of  Bloomingdale.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
I  have  no  remarks  to  make.  The  paper  was  certainly  interesting. 
Its  secular  interest  and  moral  scope  are  too  learned  in  their  bearing 
for  me  to  make  any  comments  upon,  with  interest,  without  prepa- 
ration. At  a  later  stage  of  the  session,  I  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  Doctor. 

Dr.  Ray.  I  have  very  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  paper,  ex- 
cept to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  it.  I  can  truly  say  that 
there  has  seldom  been  a  paper  read  before  this  Association  in 
which  the  true  doctrine  of  insanity  and  of  law  has  been  more  sen- 
sibly and  more  felicitously  expressed  than  in  that  paper.  I  hope 
that  some  of  the  points,  especially  that  of  the  definition  of  insani- 
ty, will  be  taken  deeply  to  heart  by  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. It  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  our  weak  points,  you  know, 
that  we  are  unwilling,  perhaps  unable,  to  give  a  definition  of  in- 
sanity. Lawyers  tell  us,  tt  You  say  this  man  is  insane  ;  you  take 
certain  acts  and  certain  speeches  that  he  made,  and  regard  them 
as  indications  of  insanity.  Now  such  things  as  these  we  witness 
oftentimes  in  sane  persons — in  men  you  do  not  deny  to  be  sane  ; 
therefore  we  can  not  agree  with  you.  Unless  you  tell  us  what  is 
insanity,  in  a  few  words,  we  shall  not  subscribe  to  your  notions." 
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Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  such  an  idea  as  this ;  an  idea 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  public  at  large,  or  even  the  legal  pro- 
fession. It  occurs  in  the  medical  profession.  What  should  we 
say  to  the  man  who  should  tell  us,  on  the  strength  of  such  a  reason, 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  our  diagnosis  of  a  pulmonary  disease  ? 
"You  have  been  pounding  his  ribs,  and  examining  his  expectora- 
tions, &c,  yet  because  you  can  not  tell  us  in  ten  words  what  the 
pulmonary  disease  is,  therefore  we  do  not  believe  your  diagnosis." 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  asked  to  do  in  regard  to  insanity. 

We  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  mind  is  a  unity,  an  independent 
entity,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  some  mysterious  action,  incidental 
to  and  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  brain.  We  do  not 
heartily  recognize  the  fact  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain 
being,  each  to  a  certain  extent,  an  independent  organ,  whose  action 
constitutes  to  that  extent,  mental  manifestation ;  and  although  we 
theoretically  suppose  that  every  portion  of  the  brain  is  necessary 
to  the  mind  in  some  shape  or  other,  yet  in  the  matter  of  practice 
we  seem  to  forget  it  entirely.  We  do  not  ask  whether  this  or  that 
phenomenon  is  the  result  of  disease,  but  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  disease  of  the  mind.  It  is  plain  to  me,  and  shown  and  estab- 
lished by  pathological  and  physiological  facts,  that  various  mani- 
festations of  mind  are  necessary  requirements  of  our  nature ;  and 
consequently  are  made  dependent  on  different  portions  of  the 
brain,  just  as  different  forms  of  pulmonary  disease  are  connected 
with  certain  parts  of  the  lungs  ;  and  yet  with  these  facts  staring 
us  in  the  face,  we  are  required  to  give  a  definition  of  insanity ;  and 
until  we  can  give  it,  our  opinions  are  to  be  of  no  effect  in  judicial 
cases.  There  seems  to  be  great  indisposition  even  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  profession  to  look  at  this  matter  in  the  proper  light. 

A  signal  illustration  of  this  fact  was  displayed  in  the  celebrated 
Windham  case,  adjudicated  in  England  a  few  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  experts,  in  considering  the  question  of  his  competence  to 
care  for  himself,  confined  their  attention  to  his  intellectual  mani- 
festations, and  because  he  could  reply  to  a  note  of  invitation  to  a 
dinner,  and  cast  up  a  few  figures  correctly,  they  were  ready  to 
pronounce  him  competent,  while  the  fact  that  he  married  a  disre- 
putable woman,  knowing  her  to  be  such,  having  witnessed  her 
cohabitation  with  another  man  the  night  before  his  wedding,  was 
regarded  as  of  no  account. 

The  question  that  has  been  asked,  whether  a  person  who  is  con- 
victed of  a  capital  crime  on  the  ground  of  insanity  can  ever  be 
released,  even  if  he  has  recovered,  is  not  easily  answered.  Under 
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the  English  practice,  I  believe,  no  such  person  was  ever  released. 
However  plain  and  conclusive  the  fact  of  recovery  might  be,  he 
was  still  considered  a  proper  subject  for  confinement.  If  he  were 
insane  once,  he  might  be  again.  In  this  country  the  Legislature 
and  the  executive  have  had  a  wider  scope,  and  the  practice  has  been 
universal  to  discharge  all  who  seemed  to  have  recovered.  I  doubt 
whether  any  man  has  been  confined  long  after  he  has  given 
evidence  of  recovery. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Palmer  was  introduced  as  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  President  stated  to  Dr.  Palmer  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  which  he  might 
be  willing  to  make  upon  the  paper  before  it. 

Dr.  Palmer.  I  did  not  hear  the  reading  of  the  paper.  You  are 
well  aware  of  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  institutions  similarly 
conducted,  yet  I  have  very  little  experience  upon  this  particular 
subject.  However,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  instance  in  my 
native  State,  (North  Carolina,)  in  which  an  uneducated  deaf  mute 
was  tried  who  murdered  a  man  in  the  native  county  of  Dr.  Gris- 
som.  They  did  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  the  case,  and  so  they 
sentenced  him  to  the  insane  asylum.  The  sentence  was  never 
carried  out. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  meet 
you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  meeting  here  will  be  both  pleasant 
and  profit  able. 

Dr.  Workman.  I  have  never  listened  to  a  paper  in  the  Associ- 
tion  that  I  admired  more  than  the  one  read  by  Dr.  Landor.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  endorse  all  his  sentiments.  I  am  not  so  much  in- 
clined to  dip  into  theology,  I  suppose,  as  the  Doctor.  Still  I  ad- 
mire the  manliness  with  which  he  has  expressed  his  convictions. 
We  all  know  there  is  risk  in  an  expression  of  this  sort ;  but  I  think 
when  a  brother  comes  out,  and  gives  his  convictions,  we  should 
stand  by  him  for  a  free  investigation. 

In  regard  to  the  legal  phase  of  Dr.  Landor's  paper,  I  entirely 
coincide  with  him.  I  think  there  is  great  room  for  improvement 
in  the  trial  of  such  cases  in  this  country.    It  has  been  my  fortune 
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to  be  called  into  court,  and  sometimes  to  be  harassed  a  little,  more 
especially  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Questions  are  put  to  us  the 
terms  of  which  the  parties  putting  them  do  not  themselves  under- 
stand. I  have  sometimes  been  questioned  in  that  way,  and  have 
requested  of  counsel  to  give  me  a  definition  of  the  terms  employed, 
but  have  been  refused  this  favor.  If  we  are  reviled  because  we 
give  no  definition  of  insanity,  why  should  not  those  who  revile  us 
give  us  their  definition  ?  In  one  case  I  was  told  that  was  my  busi- 
ness, when  I  desired  to  know  his  definition. 

I  think  it  is  always  best  for  medical  witnesses  to  be  as  cautious 
as  possible.  We  know  what  little  stress  the  courts  place  upon  our 
answers.  I  once  got  an  intimation  that  I  would  be  committed  for 
contempt  of  court  because  I  declined  to  answer  as  to  my  opinion. 
The  Chancellor  came  to  my  rescue.  He  raid  that  I  was  not  re- 
quired to  furnish  opinions,  and  I  therefore  took  the  occasion  of 
standing  upon  my  position. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  criminal  lunatics  as  in  cases  men- 
tioned here, — persons  who  have  committed  crime  and  have  been  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  insanity, — the  course  here  is  to  commit 
them  to  an  asylum,  and  there  they  remain  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Governor  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province. 

Now  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  cases  of  homicide  there  ought  to 
be  great  circumspection  in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  that  man  again. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  should  convert  an  asylum  into  a  penitentiary, 
but  I  think  great  care  should  be  taken.  Take  the  woman  who  in 
a  frenzy  of  acute  mania,  takes  the  life  of  her  family.  I  think 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  recurrence  of  such  a  thing  as  that.  I 
have  recommended  sending  some  such  persons  home  when  re- 
covered; but  when  a  man  has  committed  deliberate  murder,  I 
would  have  much  more  hesitation. 

Dr.  Kikkbride.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  with  most  of 
which  I  fully  agree,  I  have  but  few  remarks  to  make.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  to  which  I  wish  to  make  some  allusion,  and  that  is 
in  reference  to  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  prison  discipline.  This 
has  been  called  the  solitary  system,  but  it  is  not  so.  We  have  no 
such  system  in  Pennsylvania.  The  system  of  prison  discipline  in 
use  there  is  the  separate,  but  not  the  solitary.  Convicts  are  not 
allowed  to  see  each  other,  or  to  hold  any  communication  with  each 
other.  They  are  not  solitary  however :  they  see  the  officers  of  the 
prison,  the  keeper,  the  superintendent  of  tbe  work,  the  physician, 
the  moral  instructor,  and  the  members  of  the  prison  discipline 
society,  which  is  composed  of  some  of  our  best  citizens.    Now,  if 
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the  gentlemen  who  spoke  of  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  as  in- 
ducing insanity,  alluded  to  this  separate  system,  I  wish  to  say  to 
him  that  there  are  no  facts  to  justify  such  an  opinion.  The  most 
careful  investigations,  in  my  judgment,  have  shown  conclusively, 
that  there  is  really  less  insanity  in  our  Pennsylvania  prisons  con- 
ducted on  the  separate  system,  than  in  any  of  the  congregate 
prisons  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  large  part  of  what  is  there, 
is  really  in  persons  who  were  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  of  their 
admission. 

In  regard  to  the  liberation  of  persons  acquitted  of  criminal 
charges,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  I  agree  fully  with  Dr.  Work- 
man. I  have  always  believed  that,  except  under  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  person  who  has  taken  life  in  a  state  of  insan- 
ity and  been  acquitted  on  that  ground,  ought  not  to  be  released. 
The  exceptional  cases  are  just  what  Dr.  Workman  has  mentioned. 
It  does  often  seem  hard  for  the  particular  individual ;  but  it  would 
be  still  worse  to  have  others,  who  had  committed  no  crime,  exposed 
to  a  similar  occurrence.  Let  every  such  case  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  gentleness  and  consideration ;  but  let  those  who  have  com- 
mitted no  offence,  be  properly  protected.  In  Pennsylvania,  only 
a  few  years  since,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  a  man  acquitted 
on  charges  like  these,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  to  see  him  on 
the  streets  in  a  few  days  without  there  having  been  any  pretence 
of  his  having  been  subjected  to  treatment,  or  indeed  of  being  res- 
trained of  his  liberty.  The  present  law,  based  on  the  recommend- 
ations of  this  Association,  is  a  wonderful  improvement,  and  the 
scenes  we  used  to  witness,  and  which  rendered  many  of  these  judi- 
cial proceedings  little  more  than  a  farce,  can  hardly,  hereafter,  be 
possible. 

Dr.  Nichols.  Before  the  discussion  closes,  or  Dr.  Landor  makes 
such  reply  as  he  shall  see  fit  to  make  to  the  remarks  of  the  mem- 
bers upon  his  paper,  I  wish  simply  to  say  that  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  paper,  and  consider  it  an  extremely  valuable  one. 
I  think  I  can  subscribe  to  everything  that  the  Doctor  read  with 
reference  to  the  relation  of  insanity  to  law.  I  feel,  as  my 
friend,  Dr.  Brown,  does,  that  in  relation  to  the  metaphysical  ques- 
tions discussed  in  his  paper,  I  am  unable  to  offer  opinions  without 
careful  preparation. 

Dr.  Landor.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  my  friend,  Dr. 
Hughes.  He  characterized  my  logic  as  being  rather  deficient.  I 
wish,  in  a  very  friendly  manner  to  retort  upon  his  logic.  I  cannot 
perceive  the  force  of  the  comparison  between  the  wall  and  the 
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looking-glass,  or  how  it  should  proceed  from  the  wall  because  in 
juxtaposition  to  it.  I  do  not  think  such  a  comparison  is  applicable 
to  any  theories  of  the  evolutionist.  Because  vital  phenomena  can 
produce  vital  phenomena,  I  do  not  think  that  therefore  dead  mat- 
ter, in  juxtaposition  to  dead  matter,  can  give  life  to  dead  matter. 
There  is  not  a  period  of  life  that  decomposition  is  not  going  on — 
not  only  in  the  brain,  but  in  every  part  of  the  living  body;  that  is, 
atoms  are  worn  out  and  absorbed,  and  new  ones  deposited,  from 
the  time  of  birth  to  the  point  of  death.  I  must  say  my  friend  has 
used  the  wrong  term  when  lie  called  that  the  operation  of  disinte- 
gration. I  think  that  is  not  justified  by  my  paper.  I  can  not  say 
where  life  is ;  we  can  not  trace  all  the  processes,  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  any  such  knowledge,  but  I  do  hold  that  mind  and  matter  have 
that  inseparable  action.  It  is  very  hard,  in  these  discussions,  to 
find  appropriate  language  to  express  thoughts  upon  these  matters. 
We  inevitably  meet  with  great  difficulty  in  selecting  fitting  terms. 
That  I  might  have  used  terms  that  could  have  better  expressed 
the  meaning,  is  most  likely.  I  may  have  misled  my  friend.  I 
think  we  shall  know  these  things  completely  as  knowledge  pro- 
gresses. It  may  not  be  in  our  time,  yet  our  successors  will  be 
aware  of  these  processes.  I  have  not  professed  to  say  that  we  are 
perfectly  advanced  in  knowledge  of  science;  but  with  hew  much 
have  we  become  acquainted, — how  much  have  we  gained  in  knowl- 
edge by  the  microscope?  Is  it  vain  to  hope  that  we  will  yet  ad- 
vance? Is  there  any  age  in  the  world  which  has  advanced  as  the 
world  has  in  the  past  fifty  years?  May  we  not  reasonably  hope 
that  the  time  may  be  near  at  hand  when  we  will  be  wiser  on  the 
subject  than  now  ?  If  I  can  not  agree  with  Dr.  Hughes  upon  this 
point,  I  can  not  agree  with  him  upon  the  other,  which  involves  the 
question  of  morals.  When  Dr.  Hughes  states  we  are  created  in  the 
image  of  the  Deity,  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  vague  expression,  not 
applicable  to  our  bodies  or  minds,  which,  if  followed  logically  to 
its  results,  involves  something  like  blasphemy.  How  can  that  mind 
be  like  the  Deity  which  we  find  disordered  in  the  asylums, — how 
can  that  Deity,  which  guides  the  world,  be  insane  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  such  were  the  case,  and  we  were  literally  the  image  of 
our  Creator,  with  minds  part  of  His  spiritual  nature,  as  Dr.  Hughes 
implies,  we  could  not  find  our  minds  diseased  as  they  are,  nor  dis- 
ordered by  cerebral  action.  If  I  am  a  materialist,  I  am  a  materi- 
alist in  this  sense,  that  I  believe  thought  emanates  from  the  brain, 
explain  it  how  you  may.  In  believing  there  is  a  Creator,  I  am  no 
such  materialist.    I  believe  there  is  a  Creator  who  conducts  the 
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universe,  and  does  what  is  right.  I  think  I  have  now  replied  to 
most  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hughes.  With  regard  to  those  cases 
which  are  cited  with  relation  to  law  and  insanity,  many  of  them 
are  familiar  to  me :  but  if  there  is,  in  the  State  which  Dr.  Bancroft 
represents,  any  such  system,  employing  State  authority  to  select 
medical  men  to  give  opinions  upon  insanity,  and  sufficient  time  is 
allowed  to  form  an  opinion,  that  is  the  very  principle  I  am  advo- 
cating. I  believe  that  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  ex- 
pert to  compare  the  mind  of  the  alleged  lunatic  with  itself;  that 
is  why  I  asked  the  question  of  the  Doctor  from  New  York,  "  How 
long  they  were  allowed  to  form  their  opinion?" 

This  is  a  wise  system  which  I  would  advocate,  and  not  that 
they  should  be  called,  as  I  was  called  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  tried  in  London.  I  was  to  be  locked  up  for  an  hour  and 
then  go  in  the  court  and  testify.  I  would  not  do  it,  as  I  do  not 
pretend  to  tell  in  an  hour  whether  a  man  is  sane  or  not.  I  said  to 
the  solicitor,  "  If  you  will  send  him  to  the  asylum  for  three  months, 
I  will  give  my  opinion."  I  have  been  called  over  and  over  again 
to  give  my  opinion,  and  I  said  I  did  not  know.  All  the  lawyers 
may  talk  until  they  are  deaf ;  I  will  not  give  an  opinion  upon  such 
narrow  grounds.  That  is  the  point  upon  which  I  want  medical 
men  to  law  down  the  law — that  they  must  have  sufficient  time  to 
compare  a  lunatic's  mind  with  itself.  There  are  some  men  clever 
enough  to  deceive  an  expert  in  an  hour's  examination ;  but  place 
them  in  any  asylum  for  three  months,  and  they  will  not  deceive 
any  of  us.  We  ought  to  have  this  medical  experience  with  time  to 
form  opinions,  and  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  judge  whose 
duty  it  is  to  give  an  opinion,  not  called  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Dr.  Woekman.    Amicus  curim. 

Dr.  Landor.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  better  to  be  at  hand  as  counsellor 
to  the  judge  on  matters  purely  professional,  with  which  the  judge 
can  not  be  acquainted.  He  had  better  be  kept  under  observation 
until  a  man  can  form  an  opinion.  That  is  what  I  wish  medical 
men  to  impress  upon  lawyers  and  legislators  in  order  to  have  a 
system  by  which  justice  can  be  done  between  man  and  man. 

I  do  not  like  the  system  carried  on  in  the  penitentiaries,  except 
in  the  penitentiary  at  Detroit,  which  is  conducted  upon  philan- 
thropic and  Christian  principles.  That  men  should  be  separated 
and  not  allowed  to  communicate,  the  general  result  of  which  is 
that  one  in  140  becomes  insane  after  being  placed  in  prison,  is  a 
great  reproach  on  the  way  we  treat  our  criminals.  We  should  not 
bring  on  insanity  by  the  mode  of  imprisonment.    We  ought  to 
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establish  a  system  towards  even  the  worst  criminals  of  the  coun- 
try, that  would  not  allow  such  a  proportion  of  men  to  become 
insane.  It  is  this  part  of  the  paper  which  I  wish  very  much  to  be 
examined.  I  have  had  copies  of  the  paper  printed  which  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give  to  every  member  of  the  Association. 

I  do  not  care  very  much  about  what  Dr.  Brown  may  call  the 
morals  or  ethics  of  the  paper ;  but  that  in  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  the  essay  on  the  treatment  of  the  law. 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  Dr.  Ray's  approval,  a  man  of 
world-wide  reputation ;  and  any  man  may  be  gratified  when  there 
are  words  of  commendation  from  him. 

Dr.  Hughes.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  a  question — 
whether  he  does  not  state  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  the 
product  of  the  brain  ? 

Dr.  Laxdor.    That  is  what  I  state. 

Dr.  Hughes.  In  the  remarks  which  I  took  occasion  to  make,  I 
based  them  upon  that  statement.  It  is  not  the  facts  that  I  attempt 
to  gainsay.  I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  facts  in  this  paper ;  nor 
do  I  take  issue  with  the  materialistic  tendency  of  these  doctrines  ; 
but  upon  the  logical  inferences  which  are  drawn  from  these  facts. 
I  do  not  deny  that  accompanying  all  mental  action,  there  must 
be  cerebral  disintegration,  and  that  therefore  there  must  be  a 
breaking  down  of  nerve  cells  and  a  wasting  away  of  nerve  mat- 
ter. I  will  go  further  and  say,  if  you  please,  that  the  nerve  cells 
may  be  denominated  the  carriers  of  thought,  by  which  thought 
is  transmitted  to  the  outer  world,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  organ- 
ization of  the  brain  may  be  perfect  or  imperfect,  just  in  that  pro- 
portion will  be  manifest  to  the  outer  world  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  mental  action.  But  the  inference  that  mental  action, 
immaterial  thought,  is  the  result  and  product  of  material  changes, 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  correct.  I  can  not  consider  that  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  facts. 

I  think  this  paper  is  an  able  one — the  points  well  made  and 
the  positions  well  stated.  I  deny  no  facts  ;  I  do  not  deny  that 
when  the  brain  is  under  the  influence  of  mental  action  it  under- 
goes decay — that  you  may  find  results  in  the  urine  and  other 
secretions  to  establish  this,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
mental  action  will  be  the  amount  of  brain  decay ;  but  the  infer- 
ence that  mental  action  results  from  cei2bral  disintegration,  is 
one  which,  according  to  the  construction  of  my  own  mind,  I  can 
not  admit. 
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Dr.  La^dor.  With  your  views  why  do  you  give  hydrate  of 
chloral  to  calm  mental  action,  when  you  do  not  think  it  would 
result  from  action  of  the  brain?  Why  do  you  expect  to  act 
upon  the  mind  by  the  use  of  hydrate  of  chloral  ? 

Dr.  Hughes.  Why  do  you  bring  upon  the  patient  pleasing 
influences  to  operate  upon  the  mind  ? 

Dr.  Landor.    That  is  no  analogy. 

Dr.  Hughes.  Why  do  you  produce  pleasing  thoughts?  Of 
course  the  operation  of  hydrate  of  chloral,  I  suppose,  none  of  us 
understand.  I  do  not  think  that  would  materially  affect  this  ques- 
tion. I  might  answer  that  question  in  this  way.  Any  remedy  which 
would  retard  the  disintegration  of  brain  matter,  as  for  instance 
our  coffee  and  tea  (as  has  been  asserted  by  some  theorists  in 
regard  to  alcoholic  stimuli)  may  diminish  that  diseased  state  of 
the  physical  structure  of  the  brain  upon  which  mental  disorder 
is  manifest.  But  it  is  not  well  sustained  to  assert  that,  because 
the  brain  breaks  down,  the  spiritual  person  is  diseased. 

There  being  no  farther  remarks  upon  the  paper,  it 
was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  President.  The  Association  will  please  give  attention  to 
the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ray. 

Dr.  Ray.  The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  by  some  prac- 
ticable change  in  the  present  method  of  taking  the  testimony  of 
experts,  the  objections  now  existing  against  such  testimony  may 
not  be  obviated.  During  the  last  summer  I  was  requested  to  pre. 
pare  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  that 
was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  complying  with  that  request, 
I  concluded  to  take  this  subject.  The  paper  was  heard  by  nobody 
here  present ;  for  that  reason,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  have  since 
had  an  opportunity  of  maturing  my  views,  and  especially  as  it  is 
a  subject  of  paramount  importance  to  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, I  have  concluded  to  offer  it  at  present,  not  so  much  that  I 
have  any  new  facts  to  present,  as  that  it  necessary  for  us  who,  as 
a  class,  are  called  upon  oftener  than  any  other  to  give  testimony, 
to  know  a  little  more  definitely  and  exactly  where  we  stand  upon 
this  subject,  and  a  little  more  as  to  what  the  community  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  what  it  has  a  right  not  to  expect.  For  these 
reasons  I  venture  to  read  the  paper  here. 

Dr.  Ray  then  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Evidence  of 
Experts." 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Gundry,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Committee  on  Business  be  instructed  to  procure  another 
room  for  the  sessions  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  this  evening  at  8  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.,  by 
the  President,  who  announced  that  the  business  first  in 
order  was  the  discussion  of  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Ray. 

Dr.  McDilH.  Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  paper, 
I  have  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the  Association,  which  I  ask  to 
have  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting.  «  The  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hos- 
pital  for  the  Insane,  respectfully  invite  the  Association  to  hold  its 
next  annual  meeting  in  Madison,  Wisconsin." 

Mr.  Hastings,  (Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Wis- 
consin.) Mr.  President  :  I  suppose  that  of  course  the  Association, 
in  holding  these  meetings,  looks  mainly  to  its  own  convenience 
and  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  purposes.  When  they  can  at 
the  same  time  gratify  the  community  by  their  presence,  they 
doubtless  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  I  think  we  can  offer  to  this 
Association  everything  they  want  to  facilitate  their  objects.  We 
have  an  insane  hospital,  located  near  Madison,  which  is  convenient 
of  access.  You  all  know,  also,  that  Chicago  is  a  great  railroad  cen- 
tre, and  it  is  on  the  direct  route  to  Madison,  and  probably  you  are 
aware  that  Madison  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent. We  can  give  you  an  excellent  place  for  meeting, — the  Sen- 
ate chamber  of  the  State  capitol.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that 
the  city  of  Madison,  through  its  government,  has  extended  you  an 
invitation,  and  that  the  State,  through  its  Governor  and  officials, 
have  also  extended  you  an  invitation  to  visit  our  city. 

The  President.  That  subject  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  it  is  very  certain,  sir,  if  we  were  to  follow  our  own  in- 
clinations, we  would  look  upon  your  invitation  very  cordially. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  invitation  is  very  cordial  on  the  part  of  the 
city  and  the  State. 
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The  invitation  was  referred  to  the  Committee. 
The  President  announced  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Ray 
was  before  the  Association. 

Dr.  Walker.  I  certainly  was  very  much  interested  in  the  pa- 
per of  Dr.  Ray,  and  I  think  it  adds  one  more  to  the  many  obliga- 
tions under  which  this  Association  lies  to  the  Doctor  for  the  valu- 
able and  interesting  essays  that  he  has  read  for  our  benefit.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  very  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Landor  on  a 
kindred  topic,  they  amply  repay  us  for  our  visit  to  Toronto  this 
year,  if  nothing  else  was  presented  before  us.  I  think  the  liberal 
circulation  of  this  through  the  country  would  do  a  great  deal  to- 
wards educating  the  bar  in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  reaching  those 
judges  who,  filled  with  the  importance  of  their  own  office,  ignore 
the  opinion  of  experts,  however  intelligent  they  may  be.  I  think 
no  amount  of  argument  can  educate  their  consciences,  and  it  is 
only  by  educating  the  people  and  the  bar,  so  that  it  will  become 
impossible  for  judges  to  retain  their  confidence  without  a  proper 
course  is  pursued,  that  will  accomplish  the  object.  When  that 
state  of  things  is  brought  about,  we  will  have  different  rulings 
from  the  judges. 

The  differences  of  opinion,  to  which  Dr.  Ray  referred,  I  take  it, 
add  something  more  from  which  to  influence  inquiries  after  the 
truth  oftentimes,  and  sometimes  it  almost  inevitably  will  come. 
I  take  it  that  some  of  us  who  have  been  called  upon  to  act  as  ex- 
perts in  the  courts,  have  been  mortified  and  pained  at  the  radical 
differences  of  opinion  that  experts  have  reached  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  the  same  means  of  inquiry,  and  the  same  facts  spread 
open  before  them,  on  which  to  base  an  opinion.  I  take  it,  sir,  that 
we  ourselves,  individual  members  of  an  association,  have  a  part  to 
perform  in  bringing  about  a  reform  in  this  respect ;  and  in  my 
judgment  tuis  paper  of  Dr.  Ray,  and  the  train  of  thought  it  ex- 
cites, teach  us  our  duty  in  two  important  particulars, — first,  that 
we  should  never  allow  ourselves,  under  any  circumstances,  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity  without  having 
taken  ample  time  in  which  to  consider  the  case  and  form  our  judg- 
ment. I  believe  many  of  these  radical  differences  among  experts, 
which  have  become  a  reproach  to  us,  have  resulted  directly  from 
haste,  in  this  manner — that  we  are  called  to  take  up  a  case  twenty- 
four  hours  or  so  before  it  is  taken  up  in  court.  When  we  are  asked 
to  form  an  opinion  to  meet  a  case,  we  are  too  apt  to  take  first  im- 
pressions, and  once  having  uttered  an  opinion,  pride  of  opinion 
helps  to  prevent  us  from  taking  the  back  track. 
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As  stated  by  Dr.  Ray,  under  microscopic  investigations,  one  de- 
clares that  a  spot  is  one  of  blood  ;  another  goes  further  and  says 
that  it  is  not  human  blood — thus  perhaps  saving  a  human  life. 
Another  takes  a  physical  disease,  of  the  kidneys,  for  instance  ;  he 
makes  an  examination  and  declares  that  the  man's  life  is  forfeited 
and  that  his  days  are  numbered.  Another  takes  the  same  person 
and  makes  a  microscopic  examination,  when  he  assures  the  man 
that  his  days  are  not  numbered,  and  that  hope  lies  before  him. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  mental  disease  ;  taking  ample  time,  hurried  by 
nothing,  acting  as  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  requires  us  to  act, 
we  shall  make  few  mistakes. 

Our  duty  leads  us  in  another  way  in  which  we  may  avoid  these 
mistakes,  and  that  is  by  carefully  considering  the  importance  and 
bearing  of  all  the  facts  and  incidents  that  come  to  our  knowledge, 
and  deliberately  following  them  to  their  legitimate  results,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  I  think  if  in  these  two  particulars  we  are  care- 
ful to  do  our  duty,  we  shall  do  much  to  take  away  the  reproach 
which  now  attaches  to  us  for  our  unfortunate  differences  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Parsons.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Ray,  like  everything  from  his 
pen,  is  so  exhaustive  that  it  leaves  others  very  little  to  say.  The 
perplexities  and  annoyances  to  which  medical  experts  in  insanity 
are  often  subjected  when  brought  into  court  as  witnesses,  are  well 
understood  by  all  the  members  of  this  Association.  Sometimes 
after  a  medico-legal  case  has  been  made  the  subject  of  prolonged 
and  careful  study  by  a  competent  expert,  and  the  opinion  formed 
has  been  carefully  expressed  in  court,  an  adverse  decision  is  ren- 
dered in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  a  physician,  who  knows 
little  of  the  particular  case  in  question  and  still  less  of  the  subject 
in  general.  In  such  cases  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  there  are 
faults  in  the  legal  methods  that  require  correction.  After  all  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  may  not  be  our  duty,  as  an  Association,  to 
express  our  convictions  regarding  what  seems  to  us  the  method 
best  calculated  to  subserve  the  ends  of  truth  and  justice,  without 
regard  to  any  popular  or  legal  proceedings  that  may  be  supposed 
to  lie  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  our  views.  This  procedure 
would  certainly  be  in  accord  with  the  proper  functions  of  a  scien- 
tific body. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  change 
in  legal  methods  are  not  as  great  as  we  suppose  ;  and  that  a  com- 
mission of  experts  or  some  better  and  more  uniform  method  of 
making  up  and  presenting  hypothetical  cases  to  medical  experts 
would  be  readily  adopted,  if  properly  submitted  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  legislators  and  lawyers,  as  improvements  in  the  present 
judicial  methods  of  deciding  questions  of  sanity  or  insanity.  In 
one  State,  at  least,  favorable  consideration  has  been  given  to  such 
changes  in  methods. 

Dr.  D.  T.  Brown.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Association  during  the  day,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Association, 
not  here  present,  who  has  requested  me  to  perform  a  service  for 
him  and  to  request  the  opinion  of  the  Association  on  a  subject 
which  interests  him  very  much,  in  case  they  give  their  consent  to 
express  an  opinion.  It  is  a  question  of  the  direct  and  practical 
utility  of  our  specialty.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  general 
subject  upon  which  our  friends,  Drs.  Ray  and  Landor,  have  given 
such  interesting  and  instructive  dissertations,  that  the  case  of  an 
actual  patient  bears  to  a  general  treatise  or  lecture  on  the  disease 
he  illustrates.  In  fact,  it  brings  such  a  case  to  our  notice  and  in 
it  are  involved  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  attend  such  cases 
in  the  courts.  Here  in  our  session  room  we  discuss  calmly  princi- 
ples and  propositions  whose  chief  value  is  that  they  become  appli- 
cable when  we  are  brought  as  witnesses  before  a  court. 

I  propose  not  to  mention  names  in  reference  to  this  case,  where 
a  party  is  on  trial  for  homicide.  This  has  occupied  the  time  of  one 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York  during  two  trials. 
In  both  cases  the  jury  have  disagreed.  The  matter  comes  up  for  a 
third  trial  during  the  present  month.  It  has  already  cost  the 
county  in  which  it  was  brought  over  ten  thousand  dollars  and  has 
impoverished  the  family  of  the  prisoner.  It  has  also  created  much 
indignation  among  the  tax-payers  as  well  as  among  the  neighbors 
of  the  accused  and  his  victims.  My  correspondent  says  :  "  I  send 
you  with  this  note  a  copy  of  the  hypothetical  question,  with  a  copy 
of  the  expert's  answer  which  I  request  you  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Association.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  case 
like  this,  in  which  the  facts  are  very  fully  developed  and  portrayed, 
and  yet  from  which  widely-differing  conclusions  are  drawn  by 
different  men,  becomes  one  of  very  great  professional  interest  to 
us ;  and  I  think  it  would  aid  us  all  very  materially  if  we  could 
bring  all  such  cases  to  the  notice  of  our  brethren  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  obtain  their  verdict  upon  them." 

Dr.  Gray.  As  the  case  to  which  the  Doctor  alludes  is  familiar 
to  me,  and  as  Dr.  Brown  and  myself  have  been  called  as  experts, 
(as  well  as  Dr.  Choate,  the  writer  making  this  request,  and  he  may 
be  called  again,  and  as  the  case  remains  before  the  court  unde- 
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cided,)  it  seems  to  me  hardly  proper  that  a  hypothetical  question, 
which  on  one  side  is  supposed  to  embody  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
which  of  course  must  be  taken  as  subject  to  one  of  the  criticisms  of 
Dr.  Ray,  should  become  a  subject  of  discussion  here.  (I  heard 
only  a  part  of  his  paper.)  Then  we  know  each  lawyer  is  likely  to 
argue  that  the  facts  of  his  side  correspond  with  his  hypothetical 
question.  There  were  two  hypothetical  questions  given  in  the 
case ;  the  experts  were  not  permitted  to  testify  upon  the  evidence, 
but  were  obliged  to  testify,  as  Dr.  Ray  suggested,  upon  these 
hypotheses,  which  were  supposed  by  each  side  to  embody  the 
facts.  I  hardly  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  attempt  to  discuss  a  question  proposed  by  one  of  the 
counsel  in  a  case  which  is  not  only  sub  judicc,  but  which  comes  up 
for  trial  within  perhaps  thirty  days  from  now,  and  in  which  some 
of  the  gentlemen  present  may  be  required  to  attend  and  give 
evidence. 

Dr.  Landor.    Did  both  sides  agree  upon  the  proposition  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  Xo,  sir,  they  did  not  agree.  If  they  had  it  would 
have  been  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
cases  where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  minds  cf  the 
experts. 

Dr.  Browx.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Gray's  remarks,  I  would  say  that 
until  we  came  into  the  room  this  evening  I  was  not  aware  that 
more  than  one  question  was  submitted  to  the  experts.  Dr.  Gray 
informs  me  that  there  were  two.  There  were  five  gentlemen 
called  into  this  trial  who  have  had  large  experience  among  the 
insane.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this  was  the  only  ques- 
tion submitted  to  them.  There  may  have  been  another  after  I 
left  the  court  room.  I  was  present  at  both  trials,  but  did  not  re- 
main through  the  whole  of  the  last  trial. 

Dr.  Gray.    Both  hypothetical  questions  were  put  in  the  case. 

Dr.  Landor.  Does  the  law  of  the  State  require  you  to  give 
an  opinion  in  a  hypothetical  case  ? 

Dr.  Browx.  The  expert  may  decline  to  form  an  opinion.  But 
when  he  is  brought  to  such  a  case  and  deems  that  he  has  grounds 
enough  to  form  an  opinion,  it  seems  to  be  obligatory  upon  him  to 
reach  one  and  to  express  it.  So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  extends, 
this  question  was  not  controverted  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  although  the  prosecution  attempted  to  undermine  and  fritter 
away  the  answer  of  the  experts  for  the  defense  by  deducting  one 
proposition  after  another  from  the  question,  leaving  the  ground 
very  thin  upon  which  the  witness  was  to  stand.    If  the  Associa- 
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tion  should  not  think  it  desirable  to  form  or  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  question,  either  collectively  or  as  individual  members,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  hear  the  question 
read  and  learn  how  it  is  put  in  the  courts  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  should  like  to  have  the  question  read.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  importance,  but  I  really  do  not  know  to 
what  case  allusion  is  made. 

Dr.  Brown.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  indicate  the  case 
more  pointedly. 

Dr.  Nichols.  No.  I  do  not  know  what  the  opinions  were,  nor 
what  they  are. 

Dr.  Gray.  The  opinions  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Brown  and 
myself,  as  well  as  by  others.  I  have  been  supoenaed  again,  and  I 
suppose  Dr.  Brown  will  be.  For  that  reason  I  thought  it  was 
hardly  proper  to  bring  such  a  question  before  the  Association. 
Whether  this  hypothetical  question  embraced  all  the  facts  was 
disputed  by  the  counsel,  and  was  part  of  the  ground  of  argu- 
ment before  the  jury.  The  judge  in  charging  the  jury  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  they  were  to  take  the  two  hypothetical  questions  and 
they  were  to  take  into  consideration  first,  whether  or  not  the 
two  hypothetical  questions  presented,  really  embraced  the  evi- 
dence. It  was  apparent  that  the  two,  which  differed  materially 
in  setting  forth  some  of  the  facts,  could  not  both  be  correct,  and 
it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  they  were  or 
not.  I  think  in  that  view  of  this  case,  that  it  is  not  proper  or 
advisable  to  bring  the  matter  before  this  body,  and  involve  the 
Association  in  such  a  question. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  suppose,  Dr.  Gray,  you  have  no  objection  to 
the  hypothetical  case  being  read. 

Dr.  Gray.  I  have  no  objection  ;  but  I  am  giving  my  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  discussing  this  matter  as  the  issue  now 
stands.  If  the  whole  question  involved  or  at  issue  should  be 
brought  before  the  members  there  could  be  no  possible  objection 
after  judgment  had  been  rendered  by  a  court  and  jury. 

Dr.  Landor.  It  is  something  novel  to  me,  that  a  man's  life  or 
death  may  depend  upon  a  hypothetical  question.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  how  a  hypothetical  case  can  be  so  presented  as  to  definitely 
embody  the  facts  in  the  case.  If  Dr.  Gray  thinks  it  likely  "to  de- 
feat the  ends  of  justice,  of  course  it  is  best  not  to  present  the 
matter. 

Dr.  Gray.  This  is  a  hypothesis  of  counsel  or  statement  of  the 
case  by  the  counsel  for  the  defense. 
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Dr.  Landor.    The  result  is  just  the  same. 

Dr.  Gray.  I  can  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  Association  dis- 
cussing a  question  that  remains  in  the  position  that  this  is  in  now, 
with  members  of  this  Association  standing  directly  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  before  a  court  and  jury  have  acted  on  it. 

Dr.  Bancroft.  My  curiosity  begins  to  be  excited  to  hear  the 
case.  In  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Landor,  if  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  hypothetical  case  as  prepared  in  our  courts  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  convenience.  There  is  a  technical  objection  to 
witnesses  giving  an  opinion  on  the  facts,  thus  becoming  jurors,  and 
the  hypothetical  case  on  which  the  opinion  is  given,  obviates  the 
difficulty.  Nominally  it  is  another  case:  really  it  is  the  case  on 
trial,  and  embraces  all  and  only  its  facts.  I  hope  we  shall  leave 
this  question  on  the  hypothetical  case. 

Dr.  Ray.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  hearing  the  hypothetical  case,  but  if  there  are  two,  we  ought  to 
have  both. 

Dr.  Brown.  I  am  representing  another  here,  and  as  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  propriety,  I  should  decline  to  go  on 
without  some  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Association. 

Dr.  Walker.  Inasmuch  as  a  member  of  the  Association  has 
sent  this  question  here  to  be  laid  before  us,  I  certainly  hope  that 
Dr.  Brown  will  proceed  to  read  it.  It  does  not  follow  that  we 
shall  decide  upon  it.  I  feel  exceedingly  interested,  like  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, and  if  we  can  not  get  both  sides,  let  us  have  one. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  think  the  discussion  should  not  be  had  upon 
it  under  the  circumstances.    I  agree  with  Dr.  Gray. 

Dr.  Compton.  I  move  that  the  Doctor  be  requested  to  read  the 
hypothetical  question,  but  that  there  be  no  discussion. 

The  motion  to  read  the  case  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Brown.  I  would  merely  add  before  commencing  to  read 
this,  that  this  was  a  question  presented  in  a  court  in  New  York,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  killed  two  persons  and  wounded  another 
seriously;  one  of  the  persons  killed  being  his  wife,  and  another 
an  old  man  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  for  years.  He  belonged 
to  a  respectable  family,  but  he  was  an  idler ; 1  not  an  intemperate 
man  nor  a  vagabond,  but  an  idler  who  managed  to  live  upon  the 
moderate  competency  provided  by  his  wife's  father.  The  question 
presented  is  of  this  character ;  it  embraces  the  views  taken  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  objected  to  by 
the  other  party. 
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(The  hypothetical  case  was  then  read.) 

Dr.  Everts.  Suppose  that  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  accused  is 
insane  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  but  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time 
when  the  criminal  act  was  committed.  We  are  then  compelled  to 
pass  upon  a  hypothetical  case,  and  give  an  opinion  based  upon 
the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Any  person  examining  the  accused 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  might  be  satisfied  of  his  sanity  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  but  could  not  by  such  personal  examination  pro- 
nounce positively  that  the  accused  was  not  insane  at  some  previous 
time.  A  large  proportion  of  those  cases  in  which  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity is  instituted  as  a  defense,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
are  of  this  character. 

Dr.  Guxdry.  Not  long  ago  I  was  a  witness  at  a  court  where  a 
hypothetical  case,  almost  as  large  as  that  read  by  Dr.  Brown,  was 
presented  in  three  different  forms,  on  which  opinions  were  request- 
ed ;  of  course  the  opinions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other 
upon  two  hypotheses.  We  are  not  responsible  for  that,  but  for 
the  opinions  given  upon  the  facts  stated.  I  was  not  in  the  court, 
and  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  the  hypotheses  were  drawn 
in  either  direction.  We  gave  an  opinion  as  counsel  does  upon  a 
statement  of  the  facts.  Under  the  rulings  of  the  Court,  you  have 
to  answer  hypothetical  questions.  You  have  not  to  assume  that 
they  were  proven ;  but  if  they  were,  would  your  opinion  be  thus 
and  so.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  human  responsibility.  I  will  admit, 
as  set  forth  by  Drs.  Landor  and  Ray  in  their  papers,  that  the  prac- 
tice grown  up  is  a  dangerous  one ;  but  we  are  not  responsible  for 
it ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  our  opinions  on  the  facts  presented  to 
us,  and  it  is  for  jury  and  judge  to  decide  whether  the  facts  given 
are  proven,  afterwards.  As  I  said,  I  gave  an  opinion  on  three  dis- 
tinct statements.  Of  course  the  jury  had  to  take  three  opinions 
and  compare  them  with  the  state  of  facts  to  see  which  was  proven. 
I  take  it  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  rulings  of  the  court  under 
the  absurd  practice  that  springs  up,  but  we  are  responsible  for 
that  which  is  given  to  us. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  would  ask  if,  in  the  experience  of  any  gentleman 
present,  the  Judge  has  ever  corrected  the  hypothetical  case  put  by 
the  counsel  ?  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  one  of  the  Judges 
of  our  District  Court  on  one  occasion,  when  informed  that  a  hypo- 
thetical case  would  be  put  to  me,  that  he  should  require  the  coun- 
sel to  put  what  was  in  his  (the  judge's)  judgment  such  a  case  as 
embraced  all  the  facts,  or  at  least  all  the  testimony.     He  said  he 
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thought  that  was  proper  for  him  to  do,  and  he  did  it.  The  coun- 
sel on  each  side  of  the  question  put  a  separate  hypothetical  case, 
each  expressing  it  in  his  own  language ;  but  the  Judge  struck  out 
a  part  of  each,  and  requested  each  to  add  something  before  he 
would  permit  me  to  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  in  the 
proper  province  of  the  Court,  and  that  such  a  course  is  really  the 
only  one  by  which  the  opinion  of  experts,  founded  on  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  before  the  jury,  can  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  ends 
of  justice. 

Dr.  Brown.  In  the  experience  of  gentlemen,  has  it  been  cus- 
tomary where  they  had  cases,  for  the  counsel  on  both  sides  to  pre- 
sent a  hypothetical  case  to  the  expert  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  the  custom  that  the 
counsel  on  each  side  has  presented  his  hypothetical  case  to  the  ex- 
pert, and  he  has  been  required  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  two  hy- 
potheses. Within  a  year,  the  Chief  Justice  has  given  me  liberty 
to  take  the  facts  testified  in  the  Court,  assuming  them  to  be  true? 
— for  in  such  a  case  either  the  jury,  or  the  one  called  in,  must  be 
the  expert.  He  then  allowed  me  to  give  the  case  before  the  Court. 
Dr.  Kirkrride.  You  were  present  and  heard  the  testimony  ? 
Dr.  Walker.  I  was  present  and  heard  the  testimony  all 
through.  In  New  Hampshire,  it  has  happened  to  Dr.  Tyler  and 
Dr.  Bancroft,  and  to  Dr.  Bancroft  and  myself,  to  be  called  upon  to 
draw  up  hypothetical  cases  from  the  testimony. 

Dr.  Landor.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ray  upon 
the  propriety  of  giving  hypothetical  cases  at  all. 

Dr.  Ray.  It  is  false  philosophy  as  well  as  false  medicine  to 
ground  an  opinion  upon  an  hypothesis.  It  is  a  principle  of  philos- 
ophy not  to  express  an  opinion  upon  a  certain  state  of  facts,  unless 
you  are  sure  of  the  facts,  and  these  must  be  ascertained  first.  It 
would  be  entirely  a  work  of  supererogation  for  a  naturalist  to 
puzzle  out  the  nature  of  an  animal,  the  description  of  which  had 
been  given  him  by  another,  and  which  might  be,  or  might  not  be 
true.  He  would  say,  uGive  us  the  creature  himself;  some  things 
may  be  as  you  represent,  some  not ;  you  may  have  omitted  some 
very  important  particulars."  So  in  other  sciences,  in  law  for  in- 
stance. A  lawyer  would  be  very  careful  indeed  about  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  a  hypothetical  case.  He  would  decline  altogether 
except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  unless  he  was  assured  that  the 
alleged  facts  were  exactly  correct  and  not  in  conflict  with  other 
facts.  You  may  remember  the  case  of  Capt.  White,  who  was 
killed  in  Salem,  by  Crowninshield.    It  was  said  that  the  question 
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was  put  to  a  celebrated  lawyer,  "  If  that  man  dies  what  will  be 
the  descent  of  his  property  ?  Will  it  go  here  or  there  ?  "  The 
inquirer  got  an  answer  to  suit  himself;  but  the  answer  did  not 
turn  out  to  suit  his  case  because  he  did  not  state  all  the  facts. 
You  must  either  utterly  decline  giving  an  opinion  upon  a  hypo- 
thetical case,  and  thus  debar  parties  from  the  benefit  of  your 
knowledge,  and  subject  them  to  trouble,  or  you  must  do  the  best 
thing  you  can.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
branch  of  the  alternative  is  the  one  we  are  bound  to  take,  and  my 
practice  has  always  been  to  say  to  the  parties,  "the  case  as  stated 
leads  me  to  this  or  that  opinion  ;  if  there  are  facts  left  out,  and 
those  facts  can  be  presented  in  some  other  shape,  they  might  possi- 
bly change  my  opinion."  Having  done  that  I  think  the  expert 
has  done  his  duty — not  so  accurately,  and  thoroughly  and  satis- 
factorily to  himself  as  he  would  wish,  but  under  the  circumstances 
he  has  done  the  best  thing  he  could. 

Let  me  advert  to  the  remark  made  by  Dr.  Walker,  in  regard  to 
discrepancies  in  medical  testimony.  The  Doctor  observed  I  think 
about  the  effect  of  incautious  and  hasty  expressions  of  opinion ;  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  mischief  sometimes  arises  from  that 
cause.  A  man  once  having  expressed  his  opinion  might  be  pre- 
vented from  retracting  it  on  receiving  further  evidence  in  the  case, 
from  the  lack  of  a  little  moral  courage  to  acknowledge  a  mistake, 
and  this  should  impress  upon  us  the  necessity  (and  I  make  the  re- 
mark for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members  of  the  specialty,  who 
have  got  this  phase  of  it  to  go  through)  of  being  exceedingly 
cautious  how  we  encourage  parties  in  the  belief  that  we  are  on 
their  side  on  the  strength  merely  of  their  ex-parte  statements,  be- 
cause in  consulting  experts  they  are  very  liable  to  leave  out  the 
facts  unfavorable  to  their  own  side;  and  it  will  always  be  well  for 
the  expert  to  let  the  counsel  understand  that  his  opinion  is  founded 
only  upon  the  facts  presented,  and  that  if  additional  facts  are 
brought  out,  it  may  alter  his  opinion. 

Dr.  Bancroft.  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  force  of  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Ray.  I  think  he  has  hit  the  nail  fairly  on  the  head,  and 
I  believe  that  the  only  true  course  is  that  pointed  out, — that  medi- 
cal men  engaged  in  this  specialty,  or  those  liable  to  act  as  experts 
can  do  much  to  remedy  this  feeling  referred  to,  by  planting  them- 
selves on  the  right  principle  from  the  outset, — by  being  cautious 
and  chary — instead  of  anxious  and  ready  to  give  testimony,  giv- 
ing it  only  when  necessary,  and  after  ample  time  is  given  to  make 
the  examination.    I  think  it  is  a  good  principle  to  say  that  from 
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the  start  we  will  never  give  anything  but  honest  and  unbiased  test- 
imony. You  may  say  of  course  one  should  not,  but  a  thousand 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  experts,  and  a  pressure  in  any 
case  of  great  public  interest  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  that  there 
is  good  reason,  (human  nature  as  it  is,)  for  planting  ourselves  firmly 
upon  this  principle.  I  do  not  think  I  do  the  medical  profession,  or 
experts,  any  injustice  by  admitting  this  in  this  way;  for  I  think 
we  can  all  recollect  trials  in  court  for  crimes,  in  which  the  most  re- 
spectable testimony  has  been  called  on  both  sides;  where  the  most 
distinguished  experts  have  given  opinions  on  subjects  as  nearly 
susceptible  of  demonstration  as  any  branch  of  science,  and  yet 
differing  diametrically  with  each  other. 

A  case  of  poisoning  occurs  to  my  mind  in  which  professed  ex- 
perts in  chemistry,  upon  being  called  and  analyzing  the  fluids  from 
the  stomach,  gave  their  testimony  diametrically  opposite.  There  is 
some  reason  why  this  should  be  so,  and  I  c  an  not  help  suspecting 
that  good  men  allow  themselves  to  be  influ  .need  by  considerations 
that  bear  upon  them  outside  the  facts  in  the  case  ;  and  if  it  is  true 
in  chemistry,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  true  in  questions  of  this  more  dif- 
ficult class ;  hence,  I  believe  it  is  not  acknowledging  our  liability 
to  weakness  any  more  than  we  ought  to  do,  to  say  that  we  need  to 
be  strictly  honest  with  ourselves,  forever  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  case  unless  we  can  have  a  fair  chance  to  examine 
it,  and  give  the  simple  unqualified  results  of  such  examination, — 
whether  it  is  in  favor  of  the  party  applying  to  us,  or  in  opposition 
to  that  party. 

I  think  if  we  exert  ourselves  in  courts  of  justice  to  our  utmost 
to  carry  out  this  principle  strictly,  we  shall  do  much  to  redeem  ex- 
pert evidence,  I  think,  more  than  anything  else,  or  all  other  things 
put  together. 

Dr.  Everts.  Do  you  mean  the  examination  of  the  person  sup- 
posed to  be  insane  ? 

Dr.  Bancroft.  We  can  not  always  do  that,  but  we  ought  to 
aim  to  get  and  give  the  facts  whether  it  involves  the  person  or  not. 

Dr.  Lewis.  The  Doctor  has  asked  us  in  regard  to  hypothetical 
cases.  I  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
testimony  in  two  cases, — one  of  homicide,  and  the  other  a  case  in 
which  each  of  the  parties  had  a  hypothetical  question  to  ask.  I 
refused  to  answer  on  both  occasions,  the  lawyers  in  both  cases 
threatened  me  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  and  called  upon  the  Judge 
in  order  to  make  me  answer  a  hypothetical  question.  I  again  re- 
fused and  the  Judge  bore  me  out  in  my  position, — he  left  me,  to 
answer  the  questions  if  I  chose,  and  if  not  I  need  not  do  so. 
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Dr.  Everts.  In  all  cases  when  I  have  been  called  upon  as  an 
expert,  not  very  numerous,  both  parties  have  presented  hypothet- 
ical questions ;  and  in  only  one  instance  have  I  known  the 
court  to  interfere.  In  that  instance  the  Judge  put  a  case  of  his 
own  construction,  and  it  seemed  to  embody  the  facts  of  the  testi- 
mony more  fully  than  that  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  trial. 
The  counsel  for  the  defense  presented  his  hypothesis,  then  the 
prosecution  presented  theirs  and  then  the  Judge  presented  his. 

Dr.  Guxdry.  After  all,  much  as  we  may  declaim  about  dis- 
crepancies, there  are  other  causes  which  help  to  disgrace  the  pro- 
fession. When  we  examine  the  case,  there  is  not  so  much  blame 
attached  to  our  discrepancies.  A  certain  amount  of  self-deception 
seems  to  come  in.  Gentlemen  testify  to  their  imaginary  large  ex- 
perience, but  when  sifted  down  it  is  a  different  matter  from  large 
experience  although  to  them  it  might  appear  so.  These  are  things 
which,  after  all,  stated  on  the  stand,  bring  us  into  disrepute.  We 
give  certain  testimony  on  the  condition  of  the  brain  with  no  per- 
son to  verify  or  dispute.  There  are  honest  discrepancies  of  opinion 
and  there  probably  will  be,  so  long  as  the  world  remains ;  and 
"where  there  are  discrepancies  between  witnesses  upon  the  stand,  it 
will  of  course  follow  that  there  will  be  discrepancies  in  the  minds 
of  experts  themselves.  It  is  not  altogether  the  effect  of  discrepan- 
cies before  the  jury  or  the  court,  but  it  is  sometimes  the  assump- 
tion of  the  speaker.  The  facts  are  not  in  such  a  light  as  to  correct 
each  other,  and  thus  you  have  no  simple  mode  of  investigation, 
and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  when  asked  in  relation  thereto, 
we  can  not  altogether  satisfactorily  account  for  them ;  but  after 
all  we  should  all  try  to  do  the  best  we  can,  as  Dr.  Bancroft  said. 
Discrepancies  will  come  from  an  honesty  of  purpose,  but  when  we 
assume  too  much,  it  of  course  comes  back  in  some  way  upon  our- 
selves. 

Dr.  Gray.  I  would  not  desire  to  be  recorded  as  assenting  to 
the  idea  that  men  can  always  agree  in  opinion,  and  that  we,  as  a 
body  of  experts,  must  bring  ourselves  to  that  position  where  we 
are  able  to  form  precisely  the  same  opinion  upon  the  same  given 
set  of  facts,  when  those  facts  are  largely  mere  interpretations  of 
phenomena.  If  we  are  to  come  to  that,  then  all  that  is  to  be  done 
in  any  case  is  to  select  some  particular  man  out  of  the  body  of  ex- 
perts, and  let  him  give  an  opinion.  Now  we  know  that  medical 
men  constantly  differ  in  the  examination  of  cases.  A  medical  man 
will  call  his  friend  in  consultation  whom  he  deems  equally  expert 
with  himself,  and  may  think  him  better  in  diagnosis,  and  yet  they 
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may  differ,  and  differ  with  entire  honesty  and  entire  justice  to  their 
profession,  as  Dr.  Gundry  suggests.  I  never  expect  that  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  period  when  we  will  all  be  able  to  blow  through  a 
single  quill.  Any  one  who  has  attended  criminal  trials  will  have  ob- 
served on  the  lawyer's  table,  law  books  and  books  on  medical  juris- 
prudence. Opposing  counsel  out  of  the  law  books  will  get  de- 
cisions of  courts  which  are  adverse,  purporting  at  the  same  time  to 
be  based  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  of  law  and  applying 
to  the  same  character  of  facts  ;  they  will  turn  also  to  works  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  array  the  authors  directly  against  each 
other,  and  these  men  of  equal  eminence  ;  and  I  suppose  that  will 
always  be  so  and  that  there  will  be  these  differences,  and  properly 
too. 

As  to  the  matter  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Gundry,  I  take  it  that  trick- 
ery is  not  confined  to  experts.  The  practice  of  introducing  instru- 
ments in  courts  in  order  to  impress  the  jury  or  make  a  show  of 
superior  wisdom,  is  not  common  or  likely  to  be.  The  use  of  in- 
struments to  aid  in  diagnosis  can  not  be  condemned  or  neglected, 
because  some  may  profess  to  see  more  than  can  be  seen,  or  bring 
them  into  court  improperly.  I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  Dr. 
Gundry  intends  to  exclude  the  use  of  any  physical  aids  to  diagno- 
sis now  used,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  invented  which  will  be 
likely  to  throw  any  light  on  any  question  of  medical  science, 
whether  in  practice  or  before  courts.  I  think  I  appreciate  his  al- 
lusions, and  I  with  him  equally  condemn  the  array  of  instruments 
for  effect  and  the  pretense  of  experience  which  medical  experts 
have  been  guilty  of  in  reciting  as  cases  in  their  experience,  persons 
whom  they  have  casually  seen  in  walking  through  hospitals. 

The  President.  The  Association  has  postponed  the  considera- 
tian  of  three  important  papers.  We  have  accepted  an  invitation 
for  to-morrow  afternoon.  It  would  seem  that  the  work  is  crowd- 
ing upon  us  pretty  sharply,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
commence  the  meeting  to-morrow  promptly  at  the  time  fixed  upon. 

Dr.  Parsons.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  certain  matter  to  which 
I  desire  for  a  moment  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association.  A 
few  weeks  since  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  a  paper  before  the 
Medico-Legal  Society,  of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  regarding  the 
methods  of  examining  persons  supposed  to  be  insane  and  of  com- 
mitting them  to  asylums  for  care  and  treatment.  Certain  state- 
ments mentioned  in  this  paper  have,  as  I  understand,  been  reported 
in  various  periodicals  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  a  source  of  an- 
noyance to  some  members  of  this  Association.    This  result  has,  I 
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am  persuaded,  been  due  to  the  disconnected  manner  in  which  the 
reports  were  made  rather  than  to  anything  really  objectionable  in 
the  subject-matter.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ray,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  asking  leave  to  state  what  the  subject-matter  of  the  paper 
was.  If  the  explanatory  statement  should  not  prove  satisfactory 
an  opportunity  will  then  be  afforded  for  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  make  such  remarks  and  criticisms  as  they  may  think  proper. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Parsons  was  requested 
to  make  such  remarks  upon  the  subject  as  be  desired. 

Dr.  Parsons.  I  suggested  to  Dr.  Ray,  that  perhaps  I  had  better 
read  the  whole  paper  in  order  that  all  the  statements  might  be 
placed  before  the  Association  in  their  proper  relation.  Dr.  Ray 
thought,  however,  that  a  simple  verbal  statement  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  this  I  will  endeavor  to  make  as  clearly  and  concisely  as 
possible. 

The  facts  mentioned  were  as  follows  :  Many  of  the  patients  re- 
ceived at  the  Xew  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  are  unaccompanied 
by  friends,  no  history  of  their  previous  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion is  placed  at  our  disposal,  while  they  are  oftentimes  unable  to 
give  any  reliable  account  of  themselves.  Some  of  these  patients 
present  no  symptoms  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  admission,  nor  yet 
during  their  residence  at  the  asylum,  although  they  are  sometimes 
kept  under  close  observation  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months 
before  they  are  discharged  as  improper  subjects.  Hence  those  pa- 
tients who  are  found  to  be  insane,  may  not  at  first  receive  as  judic- 
cious  treatment  as  they  would  receive  if  their  histories  were  known 
to  the  attending  physician.  Those  who  are  not  found  to  be  insane 
may  yet  be  proper  subjects  for  asylum  treatment ;  they  may  have 
a  lucid  interval  from  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  date  of 
their  discharge.  If  really  not  insane  the  period  of  their  detention 
might  be  greatly  diminished,  if  all  the  facts  in  the  case  were  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  asylum  physicians,  who  are  expected  to 
be  better  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  mental  states  than 
are  the  majority  of  practicing  physicians.  It  was  stated  that  since 
the  year  1848,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons 
admitted  as  patients  to  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  have 
been  discharged  as  improper  subjects ;  also  that  during  a  single 
year  no  less  than  forty  persons  had  been  in  like  manner  reported 
discharged  as  improper  subjects,  or  as  not  insane,  from  American 
asylums  for  the  insane. 
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Dr.  Kirkbride.    Last  year? 

Dr.  Parsons.  Not  last  year,  but  during  a  single  year.  Some 
remarks  were  made  on  the  methods  of  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion in  a  case  of  supposed  insanity,  and  on  certain  sources  of  error 
to  be  avoided  ;  while  the  annoyances  and  disabilities  to  which  a 
mistaken  diagnosis  may  subject  both  patient  and  physicians,  were 
urged  as  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  great  care  and  deliberation  be- 
fore deciding  on  a  difficult  or  doubtful  case.  The  importance  of 
carefully  written  statements  of  the  evidences  on  which  a  diganosis 
is  founded  was  also  strongly  urged,  and  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  as 
an  aid  to  the  examining  physicians  in  arriving  at  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  case  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  end  that  a  copy  of 
these  statements  may  be  forwarded  with  the  patient  to  the  asylum 
to  which  he  is  committed,  in  order  that  the  asylum  physician  may 
have  an  early,  authoritative  and  reliable  history  of  the  case  he  is 
about  to  treat.  It  was  further  recommended  that  the  written  state- 
ments of  the  examining  physicians  be  separate  ;  that  they  include 
a  history  of  both  physical  and  mental  conditions,  and  furthermore, 
that  the  facts  founded  on  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, be  carefully  separated  and  distinguished  from  those 
gained  on  the  testimony  of  others. 

This  explanation  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  indicate  the  matter,  pur- 
port and  objects  of  the  paper  in  a  general  way. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  feel  bound  to  express  my  satisfaction  that 
Dr.  Parsons,  has  thus  introduced  this  subject,  because  the  report 
of  the  lecture  in  the  newspapers  set  forth  that  such  institutions  as 
that  of  Dr.  Parsons,  were  used  for  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  libellers  of  them  have  been  declaring:  to  be  the  case  for  the 
last  few  years.  It  was  stated,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  more  than 
one  hundred  cases  had  been  received  into  one  institution  who  were 
not  insane,  and  that  in  a  single  year  nearly  fifty  other  sane  people 
had  been  received  into  other  hospitals.  That  was  a  most  startling 
statement,  one  I  could  not  possibly  credit,  because  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, in  a  period  extending  over  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
with  more  than  five  thousand  patients,  I  had  never  known  a  sane 
person  to  be  restrained  of  his  or  her  liberty,  as  being  insane,  and  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  where  an  attempt  was  made  to 
place  a  sane  person  in  such  a  position.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  could  not  but  be  startled  at  such  a  report  of  the  lecture. 

Dr.  Cook.    Were  not  some  of  these  cases  reported  improperly? 

Dr.  Parsons.  I  referred  to  improper  subjects,  or  those  I  did 
not  consider  insane. 
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Dr.  Cook.  I  will  state  that  patients  have  been  received  from 
inebriety,  and  not  as  insane  patients. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  In  my  report  I  made  that  exception  expressly. 
I  did  not  make  any  allusion  to  inebriates,  but  to  people  being  sent 
and  admitted  as  insane  who  were  really  sane. 

Dr.  Gook.  The  number  the  Doctor  referred  to  might  cover  that 
class  of  cases. 

Dr.  Parsons.  Some  of  the  patients  discharged  from  the  New 
York  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  improper  subjects  were  cases  of  in- 
toxication, of  the  delirium  of  fever,  &c.  In  some  of  the  cases 
discharged  as  improper  subjects  the  mental  powers  were  certainly 
in  abeyance  at  the  time  of  admission.  In  others,  however,  the  men- 
tal powers  seemed  to  be  in  their  normal  condition,  from  the  date 
of  admission  to  the  date  of  discharge.  "What  the  condition  of 
those  who  present  np  evidence  whatever  of  mental  disturbance, 
may  have  been  when  the  affidavit  was  made,  we  oftentimes  have 
no  means  of  knowing. 

Dr.  Gray.    You  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
physicians  were  influenced  by  other  considerations  ? 

Dr.  Parsons.  Not  at  all.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
was  that  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  hitherto  received 
little  instruction  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  hence  were  liable 
to  make  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  Suggestions  were  made  and 
methods  pointed  out  which  if  heeded,  were  thought  likely  to  di 
minish  the  number  of  mistakes  in  the  diagnosis  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Rat.  On  what  grounds  had  they  been  placed  in  the  institu- 
tion ?  On  what  grounds  had  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ?  Is 
there  a  book  of  cases  kept  there  ? 

Dr.  Parsons.    They  had  been  placed  in  the  institution  as  in 
sane.    I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  insane,  from  a 
personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  cases  and  from  the  records  of 
the  institution.    A  book  of  cases  has  been  kept  since  1859. 
Dr.  Ray.    I  took  it  that  they  were  not  all  under  your  care. 
Dr.  Parsons.    They  were  not. 

Dr.  Ray.  Then  you  merely  formed  your  cases  from  the  case 
book? 

Dr.  Parsons.  The  number  of  cases  of  improper  subjects,  was 
taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Resident  Physician.  Of 
some  of  these  cases  we  have  a  written  history,  and  of  others  we 
have  not.  Some  of  them  were  within  my  personal  knowledge 
and  others  were  not. 
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Dr.  Ray.    You  stated  that  there  were  certain  cases  admitted  as 
insane,  who  were  not  at  any  time  insane? 
Dr.  Parsons.    I  so  stated. 

Dr.  Ray.  I  would  ask  whether  any  such  cases  occurred  before 
you  went  there  ? 

Dr.  Parsons.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Ray.  How  did  you  come  to  find  that  these  were  cases  of 
that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Parsons.    By  consulting  the  records  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Ray.  That  does  not  exactly  meet  the  case  ;  and  whether  it 
does  or  not  the  asylum  seems  to  have  been  under  the  charge  of 
other  men  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  merely  of  opinion  when  you  say 
whether  they  were  correct  or  not.  They  might  have  been  incor- 
rect.   I  do  not  see  how  you  can  vouch  for  any  other  man's  opinion. 

Dr.  Parsons.  No  attempt  was  made  to  vouch  for  the  opinion 
of  another.  I  found  that  other  men,  as  well  as  myself,  had  re- 
corded a  certain  opinion  regarding  certain  cases,  and  simply  stated 
that  fact. 

Dr.  Ray.  You  find  them  admitted  as  not  insane,  and  discharged 
as  not  insane  ? 

Dr.  Parsons.  I  find  these  cases  recorded  as  not  insane  or  as 
improper  subjects. 

Dr.  Brown.  I  was  there  at  one  time.  I  found  among  some  of 
the  old  "  remarks,"  patients  discharged  on  certain  days  with  the 
item  "  not  insane,"  instead  of  the  remark  recovered,  improved,  or 
not  improved. 

Dr.  Ray.  He  makes  this  distinction, — some  of  these  cases  were 
"  not  proper  subjects  for  the  hospital."  I  want  to  know  how  he 
gets  at  the  distinction. 

Dr.  Brown.  As  I  remember  the  records  of  the  hospital  form- 
erly, it  would  appear  that  he  was  "  not  insane  when  admitted." 

Dr.  Parsons.  By  "not  insane"  or  " improper  subject,"  it  was 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  cases  referred  to  were  not  in- 
sane at  the  time  of  admission. 

Dr.  Ray.    How  do  you  get  at  that  ? 

Dr.  Parsons.  In  this  way.  Some  persons  have  been  placed 
under  my  care  on  a  formal  commitment  as  insane,  who  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment  and  belief  were  not  insane  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,  nor  yet  during  a  sufficiently  prolonged  residence  at  the 
asylum.  The  late  Dr.  M.  H.  Ranney  received  similar  cases  and 
judged  of  them  in  like  manner  when  I  served  under  him  as  assist- 
ant physician.    These  last  cases  were  also  within  my  own  personal 
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knowledge.  It  seems  fair  to  infer  that  all  other  cases  reported  by 
by  Dr.  Ranney  as  improper  subjects  were  of  a  similar  character. 
The  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Ranney,  and  by  myself  as  improper 
subjects,  comprise  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cases  enumerated. 

When  superintendents  of  other  asylums  report  some  of  their 
discharges  under  the  head  of  not  insane  or  improper  subjects,  it 
also  seems  fair  to  infer  that  they  attach  a  similar  meaning  to  the 
terms.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  else  can  be  meant.  In  stat- 
ing, however,  that  other  superintendents  report  a  certain  number  of 
their  discharges  under  the  head  of  not  insane,  I  certainly  would 
not  be  understood  as  vouching  for  the  correctness  of  their  opinion. 
They  may  have  been  mistaken.  All  the  facts  necessary  to  the 
forming  of  a  correct  opinion  may  not  have  been  at  their  disposal. 
Some  of  the  cases  I  myself  have  discharged  as  improper  subjects, 
may  have  been  insane  at  the  time  when  the  commitments  were 
made  out.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  had  a  lucid  interval  during 
their  residence  at  the  asylum,  or  they  may  have  had  the  power  of 
concealing  their  delusions  while  under  asylum  treatment  and 
supervision,  especially  from  persons  not  advised  of  the  nature  of 
their  delusions.  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  even  the  most  learned 
experts  always  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion ;  much  less  can  this 
claim  be  made  of  these  whose  opportunities  for  study  and  observa- 
tion have  been .  limited.  For  this  reason,  certain  forms  and  meth- 
ods were  reccommended  in  the  paper  in  question,  as  aids,  both  to 
general  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  to  superintendents  of  asy- 
lums. If  I  have  misunderstood  the  import  of  the  expressions  not 
insane  and  improper  subjects  as  employed  by  other  superintendents 
of  asylums,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  explaining  what  they 
do  mean  by  these  terms. 

Dr.  Shew.  I  can  readily  understand  how  my  friend  has  been 
misled  in  not  having  all  the  facts  before  him  at  the  time ;  for 
instance,  in  our  report,  we  have  given  so  many  as  having  recovered, 
so  many  as  having  been  discharged  improved,  and  four  as  not  in- 
sane. If  the  Doctor  could  have  referred  to  the  annual  report  he 
would  have  found,  in  the  first  year's  history,  that  there  were  two 
cases  reported,  not  only  in  the  tables,  but  also  in  the  explanatory 
remarks  as  not  insane,  and  that  one  of  these  was  an  idiot  boy — 
congenital  idiocy  ;  and  the  other,  the  case  of  an  old  man  supposed 
to  have  been  insane  at  the  time  of  commitment,  and  perhaps  the 
friends  were  justified  in  taking  the  best  measures  for  his  care  and 
treatment,  although  we  decided,  after  having  him  under  treatment 
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for  three  months,  that  he  was  not  insane.    Another  case  was  that 
of  a  boy  sent  to  us  for  observation  by  the  police  court.    We  had 
him  under  care  for  several  months  and  decided  that  he  was  not  in- 
sane.   These  are  cases  given  from  year  to  year.    In  carrying  them 
on,  one  might  be  misled  by  not  having  seen  the  explanations  in  the 
back  reports.    I  remember  that  during  the  year  I  was  connected 
with  the  Insane  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  it  fre- 
quently occurred  that  several  patients  were  admitted  in  a  day,  and 
it  often  happened  that  the  superintendent  or  assistant  physician 
would  see  them  for  the  first  time,  sitting  in  the  building.  This 
place  also  contained  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical  and  venereal 
wards.     Hence,  persons  were    often   admitted   to    the  insane 
department,  without  inspection  at  the  time  by  the  medical  officers, 
and  perhaps  were  not  seen  before  all  the  entries  respecting  age, 
birth  &c,  had  been  made  in  the  proper  books.    It  often  occurred 
that  simple  cases  of  drunkenness  were  sent  to  the  insane  depart- 
ment, by  mistake,  when  they  should  have  gone  to  the  ward  for  ine- 
briates.   They  were  of  course  entered  upon  the  books,  and  after- 
wards sent  to  that  department,  but  our  records  would  account  for 
them  as  being  not  insane.     We  tried  to  correct  these  errors,  but 
I  believe  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  succeeded  only  in  part. 
I  presume  there  are  still  cases  on  record  there  of  persons  who  were 
committed  through  mistake.    I  should  hardly  be  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  in  any  one  year  all  the  institutions  together  could  show 
forty  or  even  half  that  number,  who  were  sent  there  with  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  not  insane.    I  do  not  think  it  possible,  after 
excluding  all  errors  such  as  I  have  named. 

Dr.  Bancroft.  There  is  danger  of  producing  an  impression 
unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  the  insane  by  such  entries  which 
should  be  avoided.  In  one  of  our  reports  a  case  is  entered  not  in- 
sane. This  patient  had  once  recovered  from  insanity  in  the  asylum, 
but,  now  with  phthisis  but  not  insane,  desired  to  be  admitted  for 
general  care,  and  was  received  and  entered  in  the  tables  as  not  in- 
sane.   The  case  was  explained  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Ray.  The  statements  having  been  made,  it  strikes  me  as 
not  best  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  is.  They  have  been  publicly 
made  and  produced  an  impression.  If  there  has  been  any  mistake 
in  the  matter  is  it  not  best  to  have  the  mistake  rectified  ?  Is  it 
not  best  for  Dr.  Parsons  to  give  us  a  full  account  of  the  cases  not 
insane  with  the  dates  and  facts  so  that  we  may  know  exactly  what 
he  means  ? 
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Dr.  Parsons.  I  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  publish  the  whole 
paper,  but  as  to  publishing  the  cases  the  Doctor  speaks  of,  that  is 
not,  I  think,  advisable.    The  cases  are  given  in  the  paper. 

Dr.    Ray.    Did  you  give  the  cases  with  day  and  date  ? 

Dr.  Parsons.  I  think  the  matter  was  sufficiently  expressed  in. 
the  paper. 

Dr.  Ray.  I  understood  your  motive  in  giving  these  cases  was 
to  promote  higher  attainments  among  physicians  on  the  subject  of 
insanity. 

Dr.  Parsons.    Yes  sir. 

Dr.  Ray.  Then  let  me  ask  how  this  statement  can  promote  the 
alleged  purpose  ? 

Dr.  Parsons.  That  was  not  what  I  meant.  I  did  not  mean 
that  it  was  reported  that  cases  sent  to  us  under  delirium  and 
typhus  fever  were  not  sent  through  proper  motives. 

Dr.  Gundry  moved  to  adjourn  to  meet  to-morrow 
morning  in  the  Parliament  buildings. 

Dr.  Eay  moved  to  amend,  that  the  question  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Business,  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  they  deem  best. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  that 
the  Association  adjourn  to  meet  in  this  room  at  9  A.  M. 
to-morrow,  to  proceed  with  whatever  business  the  Com- 
mittee on  Business  brings  up.  • 

Dr.  Landor  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Business 
had  arranged  to  have  the  Association  meet  to-morrow 
morning  where  they  had  met  thus  far,  and  then  go  to. 
the  Parliament  buildino;. 

The  amendment  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  was  modified  so  as. 
to  read  that  the  Association  adjourn  to  meet  in  this 
room  to-morrow  morning  at  9  A.  M.,  and  then  agreed  to. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  day  were  then 
read  and  approved,  and  the  Association  adjourned. 

Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  II.— J 
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Wednesday,  June  7,  1871. 

The  Assocation  was  called  to  order  at  9  1-2  A.  M.  by 
the  President. 

Dr.  Parsons,  from  the  Committee  to  audit  the  Treas- 
urer's account,  reported  that  the  Committee  would  rec- 
ommend an  assessment  on  each  member  of  five  dollars, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Association. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Curwen,  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  re- 
ported that  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  meet  in  the 
room  in  the  Parliament  building,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  kindly  tendered  to  the  Association;  but  if  the  As- 
sociation went  there  it  must  adjourn  at  half  past  twelve 
o'clock,  in  order  to  be  at  the  Lieut.  Governor's  house 
at  half  past  one  o'clock,  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  inquired  whether  the  Association 
would  not  lose  an  hour  by  going  to  another  room. 

Dr.  Kay  moved  that  the  Association  stay  where  it  is 
for  the  present,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  announced  that  the  first  thing  in  order 
was  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride. 

Dr.  Ray.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  much  as  Mr.  Webster  did 
on  one  occasion  when  called  upon,  as  he  said,  to  reaffirm  an  ordi- 
nance of  nature.  The  opinions  of  the  Association  on  certain  points 
have  been  so  well  fixed  for  many  years  that  I  supposed  they  would 
never  be  altered,  that  they  were  correct  from  the  very  nature  of 
things.  I  am  not  clear  now  about  the  necessity  of  bringing  up 
again  the  subject-matter  of  these  resolutions.  It  does  seem  to  me 
like  reaffirming  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  questions  implied  in  these  resolutions,  you  are  aware,  have 
come  up  at  various  times  before  the  Association,  and  have  been 
very  thoroughly  discussed.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  discussed  them 
until  they  are  threadbare.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  feel  like  speak- 
ing upon  them  at  present. 
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Dr.  Cook.  I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  these  resolutions.  The  first, 
third  and  fourth,  you  all  know,  receive  my  hearty  approval.  The 
opinion  of  the  Association  has  been  pronounced,  and  I  can  see  no 
necessity  for  prolonging  debate.  I  could  not  go  upon  the  record 
as  endorsing  the  second  resolution  without  reserve  or  qualification, 
and  I  wish  to  be  excused  from  voting  upon  it.  I  simply  desire  to 
do  this  without  throwing  in  anything  for  discussion.  I  am  willing 
to  take  a  vote  upon  the  resolutions  without  discussion. 

The  President.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Association  that  we  dis- 
cuss this,  or  put  it  to  a  vote  ?  The  Chair  agrees  that  we  have  no 
time  to  spare,  therefore  instead  of  going  round  to  all  the  members 
in  turn,  I  will  call  upon  any  gentleman  who  may  wish  to  discuss 
the  question. 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  single  thought  strikes  my  mind  in  relation 
to  that  second  resolution.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  ground 
taken  is  correct.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  have  never  particularly  con- 
sidered. I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation have  thoroughly  considered  it,  and  I  have  been  willing 
to  adopt  their  views  as  my  own.  But  this  thought  I  wish  to  throw 
out, — whether  the  legislation  of  the  country  is  not  tending  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  and  in  case  that  legislation  should  prevail  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Association,  whether  it  would  not 
place  the  Association  in  an  awkward  position.  If  their  views  are 
correct,  should  they  not  have  force  enough  to  stamp  them  upon 
the  legislation  of  the  country  ?  If  legislation  should  go  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  views,  does  it  not  show  that  we  have  not  force 
enough  to  cause  it  to  go  in  accordance  with  them  ?  I  knoAV  the 
question  of  establishing  institutions  for  the  chronic  insane  is  ex- 
tensively agitated.  I  understand  there  is  an  institution  of  the 
kind  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Kipkbride.  One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  heretofore,  has 
been  to  meet  exactly  that  question.  It  seemed  that  there  was  a 
tendency  among  non-professional  men,  and  a  few  in  the  profession, 
to  establish  institutions  for  incurables.  It  was  to  meet  that  ques- 
tion and  to  show  that  the  views  of  this  Association  were  positive 
against  such  a  course,  that  these  resolutions  were  introduced.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  ever  make  a  mistake  in  doing  what  is  right. 
I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  for  the  incura- 
ble alone  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could  hap- 
pen to  the  insane.  I  am  anxious  to  record  my  vote,  and  have  my 
friends  record  their  votes  against  the  establishment  of  hospitals, 
exclusively  for  this  class  of  insane.    Some  gentlemen  who  are  just 
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as  honest  in  their  convictions  as  I  am,  will  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion undoubtedly,  but  I  would  like  to  have  our  votes  recorded 
here  in  regard  to  this  important  question. 

Dr.  Roy.  This  question  is  so  interesting  and  of  so  great  impor- 
tance that  I  can  not  allow  it  to  pass  without  saying  a  few  words. 
I  am  very  thankful  to  Dr.  Kirkbride,  for  bringing  these  resolutions 
before  the  Association,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  actuality  for 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  insane,  especially  idiots  and  im- 
beciles, were  lodged  in  separate  institutions  from  acute  cases. 
This,  however,  proved  to  be  a  complete  failure  and  they  were 
placed  in  asylums.  A  year  or  two  ago,  some  members  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  for  Asylums,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  economy,  put  forward  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  keep  chronic  cases  in  separate  institutions,  being 
under  the  impression  they  could  be  kept  at  lower  cost. 

This  new  proposition  was  argued  and  strongly  opposed  by  us, 
and  we  brought  in  favor  of  our  argument  the  opinion  expressed 
on  the  treatment  of  incurables  by  the  learned  mover,  Dr.  Kirkbride, 
in  his  Annual  Report  of  1866. 

Incurables  require  the  same  care  and  medical  treatment  in  phys- 
ical disease  as  acute  cases,  and  are  much  benefitted  in  their  moral 
condition,  by  being  placed  under  the  care  of  physicians  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  treatment  of  insanity  as  a  speciality. 

I  would  feel  obliged  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  for  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  as  it  would  settle  forever  this  import- 
ant question. 

The  members  of  our  legislature,  I  am  sure,  would  not  assume 
the  great  responsibility  of  coming  in  contradiction  with  an  opinion 
expressed  by  the  American  Association,  and  would  not  like  to  de- 
part from  the  resolution  adopted  to-day. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  society  to  advise  and 
guide  public  men  on  these  matters,  and  not  Parliament  to  guide 
this  society  on  medical  subjects,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
same  society  ought  to  know  and  knows  what  is  best  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  insane. 

Dr.  Guxdry.  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  first,  third 
and  fourth  resolutions.  I  suppose  that  no  difference  of  opinion  has 
ever  prevailed  on  the  principles  underlying  these.  It  is  only  upon 
the  second  resolution  that  there  has  been  any  difference  of  opinion. 
I  do  not  think  we  need  discuss  that  matter  at  this  late  day.  We 
have  been  over  andt  over  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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fight  these  battles  over  and  over  again.  Gentlemen  who  advocate 
institutions  for  the  chronic  insane  may  have  adopted  that  view 
from  motives  of  expediency,  and  not  as  the  best  mode.  I  think 
we  can  come  to  an  agreement  upon  that,  that  if  possible  all  should 
be  brought  into  the  same  category  and  placed  under  the  same  gen- 
eral influences. 

Dr.  Cook.  On  the  principle,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  I  should  certainly  say  that  if  all  the  insane  were 
in  hospitals,  no  chronic  insane  should  be  taken  out  and  placed  in 
separate  institutions. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  third  resolution,  I  think,  is  a  very  proper 
one,  the  question  of  economy  should  be  fairly  considered,  and  the 
expenditure  should  not  be  extravagant.  But  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  certain  contingencies  might  arise,  or  questions  of  expediency 
might  come  in,  where  the  second  resolution  would  stand  in  the  way 
and  I  would  not  like  to  record  my  vote  affirmatively  upon  it.  I 
do  believe  that  the  most  economical  way  of  taking  care  of  the 
insane  is  to  provide  for  all.  Do  not  send  away  the  chronic  insane 
to  county  houses ;  upon  that  question  I  have  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion. As  the  country  grows  older,  I  think  this  result  will  be  reached ; 
that  in  institutions  retaining  chronic  cases,  you  will  have  a  very 
small  proportion  of  recent  cases  and  that  that  principle  should  be 
established. 

Dr.  Bancroft.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  Supposing  that  there 
are  chronic  insane  in  poorhouses  who  we  believe  should  be  in  regu- 
lar asylums.  Suppose  that  under  existing  circumstances  the  best 
that  can  be  effected  is  an  intermediate  step.  Suppose  we  can  do  no 
better,  and  the  choice  comes  between  a  modified  hospital  and  alms- 
houses,— what  is  to  be  our  duty  ?  Suppose  a  member  should  favor 
this  modified  institution,  under  the  circumstances,  does  that  mem- 
ber act  inconsistently  with  his  position  as  voting  for  this  resolution  ? 
That  is  the  question. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  Do  the  best  you  can,  but  enunciate  the  princi- 
ples which  you  would  prefer.  Lay  these  principles  before  the  leg- 
islature, and  if  they  will  not  do  what  is  right,  you  are  released 
from  all  responsibility  ;  then  do  the  best  you  can. 

A  verbal  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  third  resolution, — that 
these  institutions  provided  at  the  public  cost,  should  always  be  of  a 
plain  but  substantial  character ;  and  while  characterized  by  good 
taste,  and  furnished  with  everything  essential  to  the  health,  safety, 
comfort  and  successful  treatment  of  the  patient,  should  avoid  all 
extravagant  embellishment. 
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In  the  fourth  resolution  "British  America,"  has  been  substituted 
for  political  communities,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Nichols. 

Dr.  Clopton.  With  my  limited  experience  I  do  not  feel  justified 
in  speaking  with  confidence  in  regard  to  these  matters.  I  look 
upon  this  second  resolution  as  the  enunciation  of  a  general  princi- 
ple, and  as  expressing  our  preference  on  the  subject;  I  therefore 
wish  to  be  recorded  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  it 
stands. 

Dr.  Walker.  But  for  the  recollection  of  the  earnest  and  rather 
heated  discussion  which  took  place  on  similar  resolutions  in  Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago,  I  would  not  say  a  word 
at  this  time.  At  that  time  I  was  in  the  minority  on  certain  proposi- 
tions with  regard  to  t  he  care  of  the  chronic  insane.  I  desire  to  say, 
however,  that  the  wording  of  the  second  resolution  is  so  admirable, 
that  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  giving  an  affirmative  vote  upon  it. 

"That  neither  humanity,  economy  or  expediency,  can  make  it 
desirable  that  the  care  of  the  recent  and  chronic  insane  should  be 
in  separate  institutions." 

I  shall  certainly  vote  for  that  witli  all  my  heart.  It  can  not 
make  it  desirable,  although  circumstances  may  make  it  imperative 
to  do  worse.  I  hope  this  resolution  will  receive  the  unamimous 
approval  of  the  Association. 

Dr  Gray.    I  suggest  that  we  have  the  ayes  and  noes. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  as  follows : 

Yeas:  Drs.  Butler,  Eay,  Kirkbride,  McDill,  Shew,  Walker, 
Hughes,  Parsons,  Landor,  Reidlc,  Compton,  Gundry,  Clopton, 
Grissom,  Lewis,  Bancroft,  Curwen,  Evarts,  Dickson,  Roy,  Gray, 
and  Read. 

Nays :  None. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  move  that  members  not  now  present  have  the 
liberty  of  recording  their  votes  upon  that  resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Moral 
Causes  of  Insanity." 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Kirkbride  said :  I  would 
ask,  as  this  seems  to  be  a  pretty  thorough  bill  of  indictment 
against  one  of  the  brethren,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have 
the  defendant  present  before  the  trial  proceeds  ? 
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Dr.  Wilbur.  I  had  Dr.  Gray's  permission  to  review  his  paper. 
When  I  began  the  reading  he  was  not  present,  but  ray  friend  Dr. 
Brown  went  out  for  him. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  It'  the  Doctor  was  not  present,  even  to  hear 
the  bill  of  indictment,  he  should  at  least  be  present  at  the  trial. 

Dr.  Walker.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bill  of  indictment.  Besides, 
the  Doctor  was  here  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
and  ought  to  be  present.  I  think  we  are  going  too  far  to  wait  for 
individuals  to  come  in.  If  we  are  going  on  with  it  at  all,  let  us 
argue  it  now.  I  move  that  the  Association  proceed  to  discuss  the 
paper. 

Dr.  Comptox.  He  is  acting  for  yourself,  on  a  committee  play- 
ing the  gallant.  He  is  in  very  good  business,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  put  off  the  discussion  until  this  evening. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  Two  bad  precedents  have  already  been  set. 
Both  Dr.  Jarvis's  paper  and  my  resolutions  were  postponed,  and  I 
now  move  to  add  this  other  to  the  list  of  postponements. 

Dr.  Curwex.    Two  wrongs  never  make  a  right. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  Xo,  but  three  will  probably  not  be  much  farther 
from  it. 

On  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  the 
majority  decided  in  favor  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the- 
discussion. 

Dr.  Guxdry.  I  do  not  like  to  open  this  discussion.  I  will  only 
say  this  without  entering  into  discussion  :  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  insanity  is  the  result,  in  all  cases,  of  some 
physical  lesion,  although  our  means  of  investigation  may  not  al- 
ways  enable  us  to  find  out  exactly  where  the  lesion  may  be — that 
there  are  many  roads  producing  disease  of  the  brain,  and  that 
some  of  these  roads  must  be  traveled  and  the  result  reached  before 
we  have  what  is  called  unsoundness  of  mind.  These  are  the  views 
I  have  t  aken. 

There  are  other  facts ;  the  relative  power  or  force,  or  whatever 
term  you  may  use,  (and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  use  terms  in 
these  discussions,)  the  relative  value  of  the  two  parts,  the 
material  and  immaterial  portions ;  the  facts  of  the  preponderance 
of  the  one  or  the  other  may  assist  the  possessor  of  the 
delusion ;  as,  for  instance,  a  strong,  well-built  physique  some- 
times preserves  a  weak  mind  from  becoming  deteriorated,  or 
suffering  further  deterioration;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  instances 
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are  almost  innumerable  of  the  relative  strong  powers  of  the  mind 
preserving  it  from  the  attacks  which  came  upon  it  th  rough  the 
body.  I  think  it  takes  a  peculiarly  strong  mind  to  protect  itself 
from  the  encroachments  the  body  is  constantly  making  upon  it,  I 
believe,  with  Dr.  Kay,  the  fact  of  the  most  illustrious  men  suffer- 
ing from  insanity  recovering  so  rapidly,  and,  in  what  might  be 
added,  the  eccentricity  in  great  men  which  in  no  other  persons 
would  have  led  to  insanity. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Wilbur,  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  changed  any 
one  of  the  channels  of  belief  I  have  heretofore  entertained.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  producing  a  change  in  the 
mind  would  impair  its  efficiency.  I  do  not  see  that  it  follows  that 
we  must  necessarily  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  simple  emanation,  and 
that  you  can  not  have  a  change  in  one  or  the  other  without  the 
cooperation  of  both,  that  one  will  assist  in  repelling  its  own  weak 
side  ;  and  if  we  are  concerned  in  mental  disea  ;e  alone,  that  you  will 
not  have  disease  of  the  mind,  using  that  term  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, without  having  prior  to  it  some  disease  of  the  body. 

Everybody  knows  how  mental  emotions  subdue  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  physical  disease;  everybody  knows  in  life  how  a 
strong,  vigorous  mind  will  keep  down  the  encroachments  of  ill- 
health  ;  how  of  two  persons  equally  diseased  in  the  lungs,  one  goes 
steadily  down  to  the  grave,  while  the  other  fights  it  out  step  by  step 
and  prolongs  the  disease  for  years,  through  a  long  and  useful  life, 
yet  it  does  not  fail  to  produce  the  effect  in  the  end  ;  notwithstand- 
ing it  manifests  what  one  mind  is  capable  of  doing,  which  an  infe- 
rior mind  could  not  have  shown. 

There  is  something  due  to  tone  and  quality.  It  is  shown  in 
two  persons  alike  in  physique,  yet  one  person  will  endure  fatigue 
that  is  unbearable  by  another.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  indescrib- 
able quality  which  operates  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  that 
militates  with  his  views.  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Gray  can  be 
charged  with  trying  to  ride  two  horses;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  is  just  what  we  see  in  nature  throughout.  This  matter  has  a 
double  force  throughout. 

As  to  his  not  being  exactly  logical,  I  think  if  you  ever  did  try 
to  run  anything  to  a  logical  conclusion  you  always  run  against 
a  snag.  You  can  not  apply  rigid  logic  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life ;  the  contingencies  are  always  present. 

Dr.  Hughes.  As  Dr.  Gray  is  here,  and  as  the  paper  just  read 
interests  him  more  than  any  one  else,  I  propose  to  make  but  a  few 
brief  remarks  thereon.    I  am  glad  to  find  a  champion,  before  this 
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Association,  upon  that  side  of  the  question,  but  I  must  say  that 
the  champion  is  a  little  too  far  upon  that  side  for  me.  As  I  had 
occasion  to  say  yesterday,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  materialistic 
idea  that  cerebral  disintegration  is  the  cause  of  volitional  mental 
action.  I  can  not  conceive  it  possible  that  voluntary  thought  can 
be  the  result  of  molecular  disintegration  in  the  brain,  as  claimed  by 
Dr.  Wilbur. 

If  a  ray  of  light  infringing  upon  the  retina,  a  material  ray 
of  light  upon  a  material  retina,  transmits  its  impression  through 
material  changes  produced  in  the  optic  nerve,  &c,  to  the 
brain,  and  material  disintegration  takes  place  in  the  brain  as  a 
consequence,  and  mental  action  is  manifested  simultaneously  with 
these  changes,  I  can  and  am  willing  to  admit  the  facts,  without  be- 
ing able  to  discover  the  connection  asserted  to  exist  between  these 
destructive  changes  and  thought,  as  the  result.  I  think  the 
logic  of  these  materialistic  gentlemen  is  at  fault.  If  their  position 
be  true,  then  we  are  mere  machines ;  then  the  ray  of  light  that  in- 
fringes upon  the  retina,  producing  material  changes  there  and 
through  the  optic  track  upon  the  brain,  is  the  beginning  of 
thought,  and  the  resultant  mental  product — thought — is  only  its 
conclusion.  Then  the  motion  of  the  harp  string,  that  occasions 
material  vibration  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  vibration  transmit- 
ted through  tlxe  tympanum  to  the  brain,  makes  the  thought  that 
follows  in  the  mind.  According  to  this  idea,  thought  is  but  the 
continuation  of  the  motion  of  the  harp  string.  I  can  not  subscribe 
to  this  doctrine.  I  do  not  believe  in  mental  disease  as  advocated 
by  Dr.  Wilbur.  I  believe  in  disease  of  brain  and  consequent 
changed  or  abnormal  mental  manifestation.  If  the  mind  .could  be 
diseased  it  might  also  die,  and  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  our  faith.  I  believe  that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  brain. 
The  Association  has  never  yet,  I  think,  pronounced  upon  the  na- 
ture of  insanity — never  attempted  to  define  it.  I  believe  insanity 
is  in  every  instance  a  disease  of  the  brain  primarily,  or  a  reflected 
or  transmitted  one  from  some  other  organ  of  the  body.  I  believe 
you  can  not  have  a  disordered  manifestation  of  mind,  unless  the 
brain  becomes  diseased.  So  far  I  coincide  with  Drs.  Gray,  Mauds- 
ley,  and  others.  I  can  not  conceive  how  disordered  mental  mani- 
festation can  take  place  through  a  perfectly  healthy  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  brain.    The  brain  must  first  be  disordered. 

I  subscribe,  therefore,  to  the  idea  that  the  physical  state  of  the 
brain  has  much  to  do  with  the  manifestation  of  thought;  the 
physical  condition  of  the  brain  is  all  important  to  the  rational  or 
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irrational  manifestation  of  mind,  but  I  can  not  subscribe  to  the 
idea  that  mind  is  the  product  of  the  brain  action. 

Dr.  Ray.  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  touch- 
ing insanity  which  has  excited  more  general  interest,  both  in  the 
profession  and  out  of  it,  than  that  of  the  causes  of  insanity,  and 
so  profoundly  were  the  professional  public  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance, that  at  the  earliest  period  when  institutions  for  the  in- 
sane were  established  in  this  country,  attention  was  strongly 
called  to  it,  and  histories  and  books  of  record  were  prepared,  with 
places  for  recording  "the  supposed  causes  of  the  disease,  the  age, 
the  civil  occupation  and  the  country.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
information  thus  collected  would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon 
insanity,  and  help  materially  to  cure  the  disease  ;  because,  know- 
ing the  cause,  you  have  the  first  clue  to  the  proper  course  of  treat- 
ment. There  used  to  be  an  old  catch-word,  and  not  very  old 
either, — prevailing  in  this  country."  "He  sure  you're  right,  then 
go  ahead."  It  is  an  adage,  all  important  for  philosophers  and  men 
of  science.  In  conducting  their  inquiries,  let  them  be  sure  of  the 
facts  before  they  go  ahead.  Now  what  are  the  facts?  When  the 
patient  is  brought  in,  the  friends  are  asked,  What  brought  it  on? 
They  had  talked  it  over,  and  heard  the  gossip  in  the  village,  and 
family,  and  in  reply  perhaps  some  one  says  that  "  he  drank  a  little 
too  much  ; "  another  that  "  it  was  the  loss  of  a  child,"  or  "  the  loss 
of  property."  The  next  step  is  for  the  expert  to  determine  the 
exact  thing  to  put  down  in  his  tables,  and  it  was  generally  some 
trivial  circumstance  that  decided  the  choice.  It  was  frequently 
impossible  for  any  one,  either  friends  or  physicians  to  find  any 
cause  at  all,  and  on  looking  over  this  table  of  causes  recorded,  we 
find  that  there  has  always  been  a  considerable  number  in  which 
the  causes  were  unascertained.  Now  an  element  of  uncertainty, 
to  that  extent,  must  certainly  destroy  the  value  of  any  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  statistics,  if  nothing  else.  Are  they  thus  far  a 
proper  foundation  for  any  general  conclusion?  How,  with  a  thou- 
sand facts  in  the  case,  and  we  knowing  but  half  a  dozen  of  them, 
are  we  willing  to  make  the  latter  the  foundation  of  any  general 
conclusions?  Then  consider  that  there  is  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances and  agencies  in  every  case,  which  might  be  supposed,  by 
one  person  or  another,  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease.  People  of  matured  life  moving  in  society  are 
subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  influences  which  have  a  deteriora- 
ting effect,  any  one  of  which  might  be  supposed  to  make  a  man 
insane.    How  often  we  hear  a  statement  something  like  this. — 
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"  The  patient  seemed  to  take  a  good  deal  to  heart,  the  loss  of  a 
child,  and  besides  that  he  has  lost  much  property,  and  he  has  been 
very  constipated."  Here  is  a  jumble  of  agencies,  and  who  will 
undertake  to  say  which  was  the  really  efficient  one  in  producing 
the  disease  ?  The  tables  themselves  show  a  map  of  confusion  and 
imperfect  information.  You  see  side  by  side  among  the  causes, 
"anxiety  of  mind,  domestic  trouble,  disappointed  ambition,  loss  of 
office."  Such  vague  phrases  convey  no  real  information,  and  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  being  used  in  any  scientific  connection.  It 
seems  all  this  time  as  if  there  was  a  lurking  suspicion  that  they 
had  not  found  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  ;  because  we  find  many 
called  hereditary.  These  seem  to  belong  to  a  class  of  cases  which 
the  writers  are  uncertain  what  to  do  with,  but  put  them  in  there, 
supposing  that  sufficient  of  itself.  In  speaking  of  the  mixture  of 
causes  I  recollect  seeing  in  a  report  of  one  of  the  eastern  hospitals, 
on  one  occasion,  one  case  put  down,  as  "  hard  work  and  scuffling," — 
whether  this  was  accounted  a  moral  or  a  physical  cause,  I  could 
not  make  out.  It  was  thought  best  by  the  reporter  evidently  to 
record  the  fact,  and  let  the  future  make  the  best  of  it. 

It  has  always  been, — or  certainly  for  a  good  many  years, — under- 
stood that  there  was  an  agency  for  the  production  of  insanity 
whose  action  is  independent  of  local  causes  ;  that  insanity  may  be 
of  a  hereditary,  character,  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. I  think  the  tendency  of  our  progress  has  been  to  enlarge 
the  operation  of  this  cause,  and  our  records  show  that  its  potency 
has  been  more  strongly  felt  as  we  have  advanced  in  knowledge  of 
the  disease.  I  think  that  during  the  time  hospitals  have  been 
opened  in  this  country,  the  figure  indicating  hereditary,  cases, — 
where  it  has  been  expressed  at  all — has  been  steadily  increasing  ; 
and  as  we  have  inquired  more  and  more  strictly,  we  have  found 
that  in  thi  admissions  to  our  hospitals,  the  influence  of  this  agency 
has  been  more  and  more  recognized. 

One  source  of  the  little  disposition  to  look  to  that  agency,  or  to 
believe  in  its  importance, — in  its  force  and  in  its  extent, — has  been 
the  wrong  conception  of  what  is  implied  by  hereditary  tendency. 

Where  cases  have  occurred  in  families  in  which  insanity  has 
been  notoriously  prevalent,  and  especially  where  a  man's  own 
father  or  mother  lias  been  insane,  there  has  been  question  as  to  its 
hereditary  origin.  But  where  the  insanity  was  a  little  further  off, 
it  was  not  supposed  to  imply  hereditary  agency.  Here  we  have 
contradicted  our  usual  philosophy  with  regard  to  other  diseases. 
We  do  not,  in  speaking  of  the  hereditary  character  of  consump- 
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tion,  or  scrofula  or  cancer,  suppose  that  those  diseases  have  been 
actually  transmitted  in  their  overt  state,  that  the  child  has  come 
into  the  world  with  tubercles  fully  formed  in  its  lungs,  or  cancer 
requiring  extermination.  I  think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  point.  Why  should  there  be  with  regard  to  diseases  of 
the  brain  ?  If  a  man  may  derive  gout  from  a  grand-parent  why 
not  insanity  ?  Is  it  not  a  common  fact  that  insanity  has  been  pre- 
ceded, in  previous  generations,  in  some  form  or  other  by  distur- 
bance of  the  nervous  system  in  the  shape  of  chorea,  epilepsy,  hys- 
teria, catalepsy,  or  plain  simple  persistent  headache  ?  I  think  a 
little  observation  will  teach  as  that  many  cases  may  be  traced  to 
the  last  mentioned  ailment  in  a  previous  generation.  We  know 
very  well  that  chorea,  epilepsy  or  other  nervous  disease  is  often 
followed  by  overt  insanity  in  another  generation.  Where  it  ap- 
pears that  this  class  of  facts  is  kept  out  of  the  account,  what 
weight  can  be  claimed  for  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  causation. 
The  more  I  have  witnessed  insanity,  the  more  firmly  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  generation.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  can  never  be  produced  entirely  and  completely 
in  a  single  individual,  but  I  do  say  such  cases  are  very  rare. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  have  very  little  to  say  on  this  paper,  but  I 
must  confess  that  my  observations  have  led  me  to  different  conclu- 
sions from  those  of  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Ray,  (from  whom  I 
rarely  differ,  and  to  whose  opinions  I  generally  defer  with  a  feeling 
of  safety,)  on  this  subject  of  insanity  being  so  very  often  produced 
by  hereditary  influence.  We  all  know,  that  in  many  cases  this  is 
perfectly  clear.  The  hereditary  tendency  is  so  strong  that  trifling 
causes  seem  to  develop  the  disease.  But  in  my  experience  this 
applies  to  a  small  portion  of  all  the  cases  that  come  under  observa- 
tion. If  a  man's  parents,  grand-parents,  and  great-grand-parents 
have  never  been  insane,  or  shown  any  tendency  to  it,  I  can  not  con- 
ceive how  his  uncles  or  cousins  being  insane,  could  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  disease  in  himself,  or  be  a  reason 
for  calling  it  a  case  of  hereditary  transmission.  I  should  not  call 
any  such  case  one  of  hereditary  transmission,  where  I  found 
nothing  in  the  line  of  direct  descent.  If  you  take  headaches  and 
nervousness  of  some  kind  in  some  member  of  a  family,  as  a  proof 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  insanity,  few  families  are  likely  to 
escape.  My  own  impression  is,  that  if  we  investigate  these  cases 
carefully,  we  will  very  often  find  something  more  than  simply  he- 
reditary influence,  that  developes  the  insanity,  and  without  which 
it  would  not  have  occurred. 
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Dr.  Everts.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question,  of  course  recognizing 
the  fact  of  the  insanity  of  one's  own  parents  does  not  involve  the 
necessity  of  the  child's  becoming  insane ;  but  I  ask  when  your 
uncles  have  been  insane,  and  markedly  so,  and  insanity  should  be 
marked  in  your  case,  would  you  not  regard  it  as  a  hereditary  influ- 
ence ? 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  should  regard  it  as  a  coincidence ;  but  if 
neither  parents  nor  grand-parents  had  shown  any  tendency  to  in- 
sanity, I  certainly  should  not  regard  it  as  a  case  of  hereditary  in- 
fluence. 

Dr.  "Wilbur.  Before  the  discussion  goes  further,  I  wish  to  say, 
that  I  acknowledge  freely  that  I  had  preconceived  opinions  in  pre- 
paring the  paper ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  different  thing 
from  preparing  a  table  under  the  influence  of  a  preconceived  the- 
ory.   That  is  the  objection  I  brought  to  these  tables. 

As  to  the  statement  that  I  have  manipulated  the  tables  of  Dr. 
Gray, — I  have  not  except  in  striking  out  the  unascertained  causes. 
The  figures  in  relation  to  these  have  no  more  bearing  upon  this 
question  of  ratio,  than  the  statistics  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Utica.  They  should  be  excluded  by  our  ignorance  of  the  facts  in 
reference  to  them.  They  are  not  properly  an  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Gray.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  which  I 
have  already  discussed  in  the  paper  alluded  to.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
not  present  when  Dr.  Wilbur's  paper  was  read,  but  as  Dr.  Comp- 
ton  suggested,  I  went  off  with  a  committee.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  Speak  on  the  merits  of  Dr.  Wilbur's  paper  until  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it  carefully. 

I  would  make  one  remark  in  reference  to  what  Dr.  Ray  says  of 
tabulation  of  causes,  and  to  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  that 
table,  that  of  unascertained  causes.  I  do  not  see  myself  that,  taking 
a  given  number  of  cases  about  which  there  are  no  facts  whatever 
touching  upon  the  causation,  and  throwing  these  out,  we  are  to 
vitiate,  in  any  degree,  the  causation  in  those  about  which  you  have 
positive  facts.  The  value  of  a  tabulation  consists  in  the  collection 
of  a  certain  number  of  cases  without  respect  of  time  or  character 
of  individuals,  the  class  of  society  from  which  they  come,  etc.,  and 
tabulating  them  so  far  as  you  have  ascertained  facts.  Those  about 
whom  you  are  entirely  ignorant  ought  to  be  excluded. 

In  regard  to  hereditary  tendency,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Ray  and 
others,  if  I  understand  Dr.  Ray,  he  takes  the  position  that  in  any 
case  of  hereditary  tendency  to  physical  degeneracy,  that  may  be 
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transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  there  needs  to  be  no 
superadded  cause,  but  that  it  finally  blooms  out  into  a  form  of  dis- 
ease— in  other  words,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  degeneracy- 
continuing,  it  finally  becomes  the  mode  of  death  of  that  individual, 
and  the  mode  of  death  in  that  line  of  progeny.  Xow  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  attempt  the  controversion  of  that  here,  but  I  have  ob- 
served this,  (and  I  have  given  very  careful  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion as  an  important  element  in  causation,  and  I  have  been  aware 
that  gentlemen  prominent  in  the  profession  have  not  given  much 
confidence  or  study  to  causation  in  detail,  while  others,  as  Dr.  Ray 
has  remarked,  associated  with  the  discussion  on  insanity  in  the  early 
history  of  this  Association,  have  argued  the  importance  of  all  facts, 
gathering  a  very  wide  range  of  supposed  or  real  cases,  even  down 
to  "  scuffling,")  that  in  undoubted  hereditary  cases,  the  same  causes 
operating  to  induce  insanity  in  those  in  whom  there  was  no  hered- 
itary tendency,  also  induced  it  in  those  in  whom  there  was  a  hered- 
itary tendency;  but  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  required  a 
much  stronger  influence  in  the  same  direction  to  develop  the  dis- 
ease in  those  who  had  no  constitutional  tendency.  I  do  not  infer 
that,  because  they  are  more  easily  disturbed,  in  cases  of  hereditary 
disease,  they  are  already  insane ;  because  if  the  position  taken  by 
Dr.  Ray  is  correct,  then  the  disease  exists  already,  and  the  man 
is  a  lunatic  from  the  day  he  is  born,  and  only  awaits  a  certain  trans- 
formation to  become  more  markedly  insane. 

Dr.  Shew.  Do  you  propose  in  physical  causes  to  include  hered- 
itary cases  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  I  regard  heredity  here  as  a  physical  susceptittlity 
the  same  as  in  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
cases  where  I  think  the  insanity  was  due  to  syphilitic  degeneracy. 

Dr.    Shew.    Those  are  included  in  the  85  per  cent.  ? 

Dr.  Gray.  I  have  stated  in  general  terms  distinctly,  in  the 
paper,  what  should  be  included  under  moral,  and  what  under 
physical.  I  stated  in  remarks  preceding  the  tabulation,  what 
were  and  what  were  not  to  be  considered  moral  causes.  I  think  if 
you  will  look  back  to  my  report  of  1863  you  will  find  that  I  took 
the  same  causes  which  Dr.  Brigham  had  laid  down,  as  moral,  and 
physical,  and  used  those,  as  Dr.  Ray  has  stated,  as  probably  em- 
bodying the  ideas  of  men  in  the  very  highest  position  in  this 
specialty  at  that  time,  as  to  what  constituted  a  moral  cause. 
There  has  been  no  change  since  in  the  tabulation  of  causes  in  IV. 
Brigham's  cases  between  moral  and  physical. 

Dr.  Cook.    I  wish  to  speak  simply  on  the  one  point,  as  to 
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whether  hereditary  influence  may  develop  insanity  without  other 
cause.  I  remember  a  case  that  came  under  my  observation  not  long 
ago,  of  a  young  woman  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case  is  briefly  this ;  the  father  was  noted  as  being  a 
peculiar  man.  He  was  exceedingly  diffident  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  family,  and  his  neighbors,  but  was  never  regarded  as  in- 
sane. This  peculiarity  rather  increased  with  age.  He  had  two 
children,  one  daughter  who  resembled  him  physically  and  mentally 
from  birth.  From  early  childhood,  she  had  this  peculiarity  of  the 
father ;  she  was  exceedingly  diffident  as  a  child,  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  would  often  say  to  her  sister,  "Don't  look  at 
me."  As  she  grew  up  to  womanhood  this  diffidence  became  more 
marked;  she  secluded  herself  more  and  more;  finally  she  would 
cover  her  face,  so  that  her  mother  could  not  see  it,  eat  only  after 
dark,  and  gradually  her  whole  life  and  conduct  was  swayed  by 
delusive  ideas.  I  think  such  a  case,  studying  the  facts,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  this  question  of  hereditary  influence  ;  and  it 
is  with  that  view  that  I  give  it.  Having  all  the  facts  before  me,  I 
could  find  no  other  cause  than  hereditary  transmission,  developing 
as  I  have  stated.  That  such  a  change  occurred,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease can  be  transmitted  and  developed  without  other  cause,  I  think 
is  an  unquestionable  fact. 

Dr.  Wilbue.  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  upon  a  single  point ; 
that  is  in  reference  to  the  tables.  The  object  of  my  presenting 
the  first  table  was  to  show  that,  if  it  proved  anything,  it  proved 
that  moral  causes  had  disappeared  entirely,  for  the  physical  causes 
were  one  hundred  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  precisely  the 
same  as  if  those  cases  which  were  recorded  as  "unascertained 
causes,"  had  never  been  sent  to  the  asylum.  For  the  presumption 
is,  that  if  the  history  of  these  had  been  known,  the  ratio  would 
have  been  the  same  as  in  the  "  ascertained  causes." 

Now  in  relation  to  the  table  of  religious  causes,  Dr.  Gray  had 
given  this  to  show  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Brigham  were  changing. 
Revising  this  table,  by  leaving  out  merely  the  unascertained 
causes,  and  it  shows  that  there  was  no  very  great  change  in  his 
views.    Thus  much  in  reference  to  the  first  table. 

As  to  the  second  table,  the  only  thing  I  have  done  was  to  show 
the  cost  of  medical  supplies  in  connection  with  the  other  -statistics 
of  the  institution  at  Utica. 

Dr.  Ray.  I  think  my  views  have  been  mistaken  with  regard  to 
hereditary  influence,  the  same  mistake  that  is  ever  prevalent  on 
the  subject. 
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To  say,  that  a  disease  which  exists  in  a  person  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  a  previous  generation,  existed  in  the  shape  of 
an  intense  headache,  is  one  proposition  ;  to  say  that  because  a  man 
has  a  headache  his  posterity  must  necessarily  become  insane  La  a 
very  different  one.  The  logic  that  confounds  two  such  propositions 
would  make  small-pox  not  contagious,  because  occasionally  a  per- 
son is  exposed  to  it  without  taking  it.  It  is  not  implied  in  this 
doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission,  that  the  disease  must  of  neces- 
sity be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another;  we  only  say 
when  it  does  appear,  that  was  the  cause  of  it.  By  the  influence  of 
other  causes,  the  hereditary  element  may  be  kept  in  abeyance,  un- 
til it  dies  out  altogether.  Is  not.  the  transmission  of  other  diseases 
subject  to  the  same  laws  ? 

The  paper  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 
Dr.  Landor  then  read  a  paper,  descriptive  of  the 
Asylum  at  London,  Ontario. 

The  Secretary.  The  Committee  on  Business,  recommend  that 
we  have  a  business  meeting  at  7  1-2  P.  M.,  this  evening,  to  hear 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Workman. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Palmer  extended  an  invitation  to  the  members 
to  visit  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
at  Belleville. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned. 

After  adjournment,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  Ontario,  where  they 
were  very  handsomely  entertained,  then  to  the  Normal 
School,  and  then  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

i 

June  7th,  1871. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8  1-2  P.  M., 
by  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Callender,  ex- 
pressing his  inability  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 
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Dr.  Gundry.  I  have  to  report  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting,  that  we  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  and  concluded  to  recommend  to  the  Associa- 
tion to  meet  next  year  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  May.  Several  other  places  were  mentioned  but  we  thought, 
considering  the  cordial  invitation  we  received  from  them,  that  place 
should  be  selected. 

Dr.  McDill.  The  first  week  in  June,  would  suit  me  the  best, 
but  I  will  not  be  tenacious  as  to  the  time. 

Dr.  Walker,  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
laid  on  the  table,  and  that  the  subject-matter  be  con- 
sidered to-morrow. 

Dr.  Gundry  called  for  a  division  of  the  question, 
urging  that  the  matter  might  as  well  be  disposed  of 
now. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  on 
motion  it  was  laid  on  the  table  until  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Workman  announced  that  he  had  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Attorney  General,  stating  that  he  re- 
gretted very  much  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Workman  than  read  a  paper  on  Demonomania. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

Dr.  Gundry  said  :  Mr.  President :  Of  course  in  common  with 
every  person  here  present,  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the 
reading  of  this  paper.  There  are  only  one  or  two  points  on  which 
I  wish  to  enter  a  protest, — just  one  or  two  which  I  can  not  willingly 
let  pass.  I  take  exception  to  the  Doctor's  calling  Cromwell  a 
usurper,  and  speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Jesuits.  That  the 
Jesuits  did  not  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  their  age  must  be 
granted,  but  that  they  displayed  it  more  than  any  other  portion 
may  be  doubted.  The  direct  result  of  their  labors  was  to  dimin- 
ish ignorance.  That  Cromwell  had  any  hand  in  in  it,  I  think 
may  be  safely  denied. 

Dr.    Workman.    I  did  not  say  so,  sir. 

Dr.  Gundry.    lie  never  interfered  with  witches. 

Dr.  Workman.    He  never  saved  one. 

Dr.  Gundry.    It  is  thought  he  saved  a  few.    If  he  did  not,  he 
Vol.  XXVIII.— Xo.  II.— K 
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sustained  the  great  Bishop  Usher,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  did 
not  side  with  Cromwell,  and  again  he  endeavored  to  give  freedom 
to  the  Jews.  How  is  it  possible  that  he,  wishing  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  ignorance,  should  denounce  Cromwell. 

Dr.  Workman.    I  meant  to  say  that  this  occurred  about  his  time. 

Dr.  Gundry.  Then  Baxter  was  a  friend  to  Cromwell,  and  all 
the  time  suffered  for  it.  Matthew  Hale  protested  against  him,  yet 
Cromwell  never  removed  him  from  the  bench,  and  he  remained 
there  until  Charles  the  Second  came  upon  the  throne. 

Dr.  Workman.    He  was  a  good  witch  hunter. 

Dr.  Gundry.  Matthew  Hale  was  undoubtedly  a  good  witch 
hunter.  From  the  short  period  of  Cromwell's  so-called  usurpation 
and  injustice  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  fact  should  not  be  with- 
held. Inasmuch  as  James  First  of  England,  is  charged  with 
having  written  in  favor  of  the  punishment  of  witches,  you  may 
infer  that  Cromwell  was  part  and  parcel  of  that  faction.  It  is 
against  that  I  wish  to  protest.  And  then  the  period  from  1603  to 
1680  covers  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  reign  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  than  that  of  Cromwell,  and  then  again  in  1030,  I  believe 
that  destruction  prevailed  much  more  in  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  than  at  any  other  time.  That  this  party  did  it  more  than 
anybody  else,  simply  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  Hudibras. 

Dr.  Workman.    You  are  not  fully  read  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Gundry.  It  so  happens  that  the  student  or  the  poet  bodies 
forth  the  image  of  his  time ;  and  we  naturally  take  him  as  'the 
type  of  the  people  of  his  day.  Instead  of  ignorance  being  on 
that  side,  it  was  on  the  other  side.  Unfortunately  ignorance  and 
credulity  were  peculiar  to  the  entire  class,  but  a  large  mass  of  the 
people  were  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans.  Macaulay  speaks  of  the 
nobles  and  squires  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Puritans.  I 
think  investigations  show  that  Cotton  Mather  was  not  so  deeply 
implicated.  Instead  of  urging  it  on,  he  rather  (in  a  feeble  way 
perhaps)  attempted  to  moderate  the  matter.  I  suppose  you  might 
have  counted  on  your  fingers  the  few  men  who  differed  from  it, 
until  Chief  Justice  Hale  ruled  against  the  idea  of  witchery,  which 
I  believe  was  in  1669.  Until  that  time,  I  suppose,  most  people 
made  up  their  own  minds  about  the  formation  of  witches  or  went 
with  the  popular  side,  as  is  now  generally  the  case,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  wTorld.  To  fasten  this  stigma  upon  Cromwell,  the  greatest- 
man  who  ever  held  dominion  in  England,  and  the  most  talented 
man, — that  he  should  be  branded  in  this  way,  is  too  much  for  any 
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man.    I  desire  you,  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  admit  that  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  have  been  mistaken. 

Dr.  Workman.  What  do  you  say  of  the  three  massacres  in 
Ireland  ? 

Dr.  Gundry.  Perfectly  right.  The  cure  of  the  battle  is  the 
best,  sometimes. 

Dr.  Ray.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  occasionally  to  call  up  the 
delusions  and  forms  of  disease  that  existed  in  the  past,  although 
they  now  appear  only  events  of  the  past,  having  no  connection 
with  the  present,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  extract  from  them  some- 
thing for  our  own  improvement.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and 
practical  lessons  taught  by  the  history  of  the  witchcraft  delusion, 
is  that  of  the  contagious  or  epidemical  character  of  all  forms  of 
mental  disorder.  Although  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  such 
a  mental  disorder  would  contain  the  contagious  element  in  the 
least  possible  degree,  yet  the  records  of  those  times,  show  that 
that  form  of  mental  disease  prevailed  as  epidemically  as  any  other 
in  existence.  Scarcely  a  single  instance  can  be  found  where  one 
case  was  not  followed  by  others,  even  under  the  most  unlikely  cir- 
cumstances. You  may  recollect  the  case  of  Grandier,  a  French 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  It  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  for  he  was  a  man  of  some  note ;  having  given 
offence  to  the  governing  powers,  he  was  finally  accused  of  witch- 
craft. He  went  through  the  several  stages  of  a  prosecution,  which 
finally  ended  in  his  condemnation  as  a  witch.  It  was  within  a 
short  time  of  his  death  several  persons,  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, became  possessed  and  actually  died — the  judge  who  presided 
over  the  trial,  one  or  two  brother  priests  who  were  engaged  in 
urging  on  the  accusation,  and  several  others  more  or  less  concerned 
in  the  affair.  They  became  possessed  and  died  in  the  utmost  ago- 
ny of  mind.  In  the  convent  and  nunneries  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  this  class  of  mental  affections  spread  epidem- 
ically to  a  remarkable  extent.  Case  after  case  would  occur  until 
the  whole  establishment  was  affected. 

The  lesson  I  would  draw  from  such  facts  is,  that  the  close  proxi- 
mity of  persons  afflicted  with  mental  disturbance  to  those  likely 
by  predisposition  to  be  so  afflicted,  is  favorable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  its  development.  The  only  element  favorable  to 
its  production  is  that  of  predisposition,  whose  action  is  favored  by 
united  sentiment,  and  united  interest  or  active  sympathy.  Un- 
doubtedly the  presence  in  a  family  of  the  actual  disease  tends  very 
greatly  to  its  production  in  others  of  the  family,  and  that  furnishes 
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the  strongest  argument  in  the  world  for  the  removal  of  the  insane 
from  home. 

We  see  in  the  history  of  this  affection,  certainly,  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  spread  and  progress  of  knowledge.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  to  us  now,  that  men  so  well  educated  as  some  of 
our  ancestors  certainly  were,  should  have  brought  themselves  to 
believe  as  they  did  in  demoniacal  possession  and  satanic  influence; 
although  by  a  curious  conjuction  of  ideas,  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
opinion  in  the  world  that  insanity  was  the  result  of  the  special  vis- 
itation of  God,  and  was  so  described  in  many  law  proceedings. 
Gov.  Winthrop,  in  his  history  of  New  England,  I  recollect,  speak- 
ing of  Diantha  Talboy,  who  was  executed  for  killing  her  child, 
says  she  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Satan,  who  persuaded  her 
to  kill  her  child  in  order  to  save  it  from  future  trouble ;  not  one 
word  was  said  about  insanity,  yet  Gov.  Winthrop  represented  the 
highest  grade  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Comptox.  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  to  express  myself 
as  being  charmed  or  bewildered  by  the  paper  which  has  just  been 
read.  I  must  pronounce  the  distinguished  author  a  master  Work- 
man on  that  subject. 

Dr.  Hughes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  once  popular  belief  in  dia- 
bolical possession  has  entirely  subsided  ;  and  as  there  are  two  stand- 
points from  which  this  question  may  be  viewed,  one,  the  theolog- 
ical, and  the  other  pyschological,  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  in  a 
member  of  this  Association,  the  advocates  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  latter  view  have  found  so  distinguished  and  able  a  representa- 
tive as  the  author  of  this  paper.  I  desire,  as  one  member  of  the 
Association,  simply  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  ques- 
tion discussed  at  this  time,  and  in  the  able  and  exhaustive  manner 
peculiar  to  Dr.  Workman  in  all  his  papers. 

Dr.  Walker.  My  brother  Gundry  seems  to  think  I  ought  to 
say  a  word  for  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  know  that  she  needs  it. 
I  have  only  to  say  in  regard  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Workman,  I  have 
listened  to  it  with  deep  interest,  and  have  been  exceedingly  grati- 
fied with  it,  not  only  for  its  catholic  temper,  but  what  I  believe  to 
be,  in  the  main,  its  accuracy  in  point  of  fact.  As  to  Massachusetts, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  bow  our  heads — not  in  shame,  but  in  sorrow 
— that  her  best  and  wisest  men  should  have  been  carried  away  by 
a  delusion  so  gross  and  so  sweeping  as  that  was  ;  yet,  in  reply  to 
that,  I  point  you  now  to  her  six  great  asylums  for  the  insane, 
where  to-day  she  is  engaged  as  earnestly  as  she  was  in  persecuting 
them  in  the  olden  time,  in  pouring  the  oil  of  love  into  humanity's 
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wounds,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  broad  spirit  of  charity,  first 
taught  by  the  Good  Master  who,  yielding  up  his  life  with  his  blood, 
could  say  with  his  last  breath,  "Father,  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do !"    So  much  for  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Jarvis.  This  matter  of  history  which  Dr.  Workman  has 
given  so  elaborately  and  satisfactorily  is  of  interest  as  one  of  the 
illustrations  of  epidemic  manias,  which  have  at  times  spread  more 
or  less  since  the  world  began.  We  see  this  in  politics,  in  religion, 
and  in  business  speculations.  We  see  all  at  once  a  sudden  devel- 
opment of  an  intense  interest  in  certain  doctrines  and  ideas,  strange 
and  different  from  what  they  were  before.  The  world  first  takes 
hold  of  them :  they  first  adopt  their  conclusions ;  they  find  their 
reasons,  and  then  the  facts. 

In  regard  to  speculations  of  property,  I  remember  that,  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  every  body  believed  lands  in  Illinois  were  to  be  a 
source  of  immense  wealth.  Lands  bought  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  acre  could  be  sold  at  forty  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  I 
was  informed  that  towns  were  laid  out  sufficient  for  business  pur- 
poses in  Illinois  when  the  State  would  have  six  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants. At  that  time  a  very  extensive  and  apparently  successful 
speculator  in  Chicago  said  to  me,  "  I  am  continually  buying  and 
selling  land.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  ask,  and  I  get  twice  as  much  as 
I  gave,  for  there  are  always  people  enough  ready  to  buy  at  that 
rate."  After  a  while  the  delusion  passed  away ;  the  people  awoke 
from  their  airy  dream,  aud  found  their  lands  worth  only  what  the 
Government  had  sold  them  for,  and  the  improvements  made  upon 
them.  I  think  this  explains  many  of  the  commotions  in  society, 
and  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  distress  in  the  world.  One 
step  after  another  is  taken,  and  the  popular  credulity  stretches 
until  the  bubble  bursts,  and  all  faith  is  lost,  and  the  world  wonders 
that  it  c^uld  be  carried  away  by  so  little  reason. 

Dr.  Workman.  I  have  very  little  to  say  in  reply  to  what  has 
fallen  from  gentlemen  with  regard  to  this  paper,  but  I  think  you 
will  all  acquit  me  of  bringing  in  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  thought  I  dealt  with  Massachusetts  rather  mercifully. 
I  spoke  of  the  Massachusetts  trials  as  a  mere  afterpiece  of  the  great 
European  tragedy.  It  is  true  that  the  witch  mania  took  place  in 
Massachusetts  when  it  had  died  out  in  the  old  country.  Dr.  Ray 
spoke  of  it  as  an  epidemic.  I  do  not  believe  in  epidemics  that  are 
produced  by  inoculation.  I  may  be  wrong  ;  it  may  be  the  history 
is  imperfect  from  which  I  quoted,  but  I  am  accustomed  to  speak 
of  men  both  in  the  present  and  past  exactly  as  I  feel  their  char- 
acter warrants. 
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As  to  the  conclusion  of  my  paper,  I  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  other  countries  and  continental  nations,  because  I  thought 
we  were  chiefly  concerned  with  our  own  country.  I  think  it  is 
known  to  you  that  witchcraft  is  not  dead.  If  you  live  in  insane 
hospitals,  you  can  bear  evidence  with  me.  I  could  give  details, 
but  I  am  reluctant  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  parties  live  in  this 
vicinity.  Some  of  my  patients  have  inquired  whether  the  diaboli- 
cal doctrine  was  not  the  doctrine  of  their  church,  but  have  received 
no  decisive  reply  from  the  clerical  gentlemen  interrogated.  With 
regard  to  Dr.  Gundry's  strictures,  I  think  he  is  entirely  mistaken. 
I  simply  spoke  of  the  ten  years  during  which  Cromwell  ruled. 
The  term  usurpation  he  did  not  like.  My  forefathers  came  over 
to  Ireland  cutting  throats  for  Oliver  Cromwell.  Speaking  of  him, 
I  do  not  say  he  had  anything  to  do  individually  with  the  witch- 
craft murders  that  occurred  in  his  time  ;  still,  in  the  ten  years  of 
the  Cromwell  usurpation,  as  many  witches  were  burned  in  England 
as  in  the  sixty-seven  of  the  Stuarts.  I  am  astonished  that  Dr. 
<rundry  has  said  that  my  statements  are  based  on  no  better  author- 
ity than  of  Hudibras.  This  proves  that  he  is  but  imperfectly  read 
in  witchcraft  history.  I  hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  we  shall 
have  counter  papers,  and  I  will  then  be  better  posted  myself.  I 
intend  to  make  the  subject  one  of  close  study. 

Dr.  Guxdry.  Allow  mo  to  correct  one  word.  I  did  not  say,  or 
at  least  did  not  intend  to  say,  that  Hudibras  was  quoted  as  author- 
ity, but  that  the  popular  impression  was  derived  from  his  poetry. 

Dr.  Workman.  I  accept  the  explanation,  but  that  was  not  the 
word  he  used. 

Dr.  Gundry.    It  was  merely  in  relation  to  the  title  used  by  him. 

On  motion  the  paper  was  laid  on  the  table.  The 
Committee  on  Business  recommended  that  the  Associ- 
ation meet  in  the  Parliament  Rooms,  at  9  A.  M.,  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  the  Association  adjourned. 


Thursday,  June  8,  1871. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Parliament  building  and 
was  called  to  order  at  9.30  A.  M.  by  the  President, 
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The  Secretary  read  a  letter  for  Dr.  C.  K.  Bartlett,  of 
Minnesota,  explaining  the  cause  of  his  absence  from 
this  meeting. 

The  President.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Stribling,  of 
the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  Virginia ;  it  may  not  be  known 
to  all  the  junior  members  of  the  Association  that  Dr.  Stribling  is 
one  of  the  original  thirteen  who  met  twenty-five  years  ago  at 
Philadelphia,  and  that  he  has  always  been  one  of  our  most  devoted 
and  energetic  members. 

The  President  read  a  part  of  the  letter,  as  follows : 

"  I  have  for  a  long  time  feared  that  I  am  considered  a  most 
lukewarm  and  indifferent  member  of  our  Association,  because 
of  my  frequent  absence  from  its  meetings.  Circumstances  which 
you  will  appreciate  have  prevented  an  earlier  explanation.  Most 
sincerely  did  I  desire  to  be  with  you  at  Hartford  last  summer,  and 
would  have  liked  much  to  attend  the  approaching  session  at  To- 
ronto, but  can  not  do  so  for  many  reasons.  I  pray  you  to  assure 
the  Association  that  my  interest  in  the  noble  cause  for  which 
they  so  assiduously  work  is  unabated,  and  that  for  the  individual 
members,  many  of  whom  I  have  known  long  and  well,  I  cherish 
the  most  sincere  regard." 

Dr.  Stribling  has  explained  to  me  the  reason  for  his  absence,  and 
tells  me  he  is  detained  at  home  by  peculiar  duties  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  and  which  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave  the 
institution.  In  common  with  all  the  members  of  the  Association, 
T  deeply  regret  his  absence. 

The  Secretary  read  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Stribling,  at  the  request  of  the  Associa- 
tion : 

IN  MEMORIAL. 

At  a  mooting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents, 
held  in  June,  1889,  the  undersigned  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
memoir  in  reference  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Fonerden.  But  for  my 
inability  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Association  at  Hartford,  last 
summer,  this  duty  would  have  been  sooner  performed. 

Although  I  had  known  Dr.  Fonerden  sufficiently  to  inspire  me 
with  sincere  admiration  and  cordial  esteem,  my  acquaintance  was 
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not  of  that  character,  nor  our  intimacy  such,  as  to  qualify  me  for 
undertaking  anything  like  an  extended  biographical  sketch.  In- 
deed, for  the  few  facts  which  will  be  herein  detailed,  I  am  indebt- 
ed almost  exclusively  to  Dr.  R.  S.  Stewart,  the  able  and  veteran 
President  of  the  Board  of  Maryland  Hospital,  who  may,  with  em- 
phasis, be  termed  the  Patron  of  our  deceased  friend,  and  who 
was,  for  many  years,  his  most  intimate  associate,  professional  and 
personal.  It  will  be  my  aim  also,  in  what  follows,  to  adopt  in  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  language  of  Dr.  Stewart. 

Dr.  John  Fonerden  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
year  1802,  of  respectable  parents,  who  aimed  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  the  paths  of  science.  His 
mother  was  of  a  refined  and  gentle  nature,  and  for  many  years  a 
consistent  and  valued  member  of  the  Wesleyan  church.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  somewhat  extensive  range  of  mind,  and  had  early 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Swedenborg,  in  which  he  became  deeply 
versed.  He  was,  however,  more  contemplative  than  controversial, 
and  as  this  sect  was  quite  limited  and  somewhat  animadverted 
upon,  he  was  cautious  in  giving  expression  to  his  belief. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  inherited  from  his  parents  a  gentle 
disposition,  and  in  his  youth  yielded  naturally  to  the  influence  of 
his  good  mother,  who  was  more  demonstrative  as  to  her  religious 
views  than  was  her  husband.  He  observed  his  mother's  excel- 
lences, regarded  her  teachings,  and  was,  even  after  he  reached  his 
manhood,  content  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  After  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  in  some  way  became  possessed  of  a  box  containing 
books  which  had  been  left  by  him.  Probably  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  mere  curiosity,  he  undertook  to  examine  their  contents, 
became  interested  in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
system,  and  had  studied  and  embraced  them  for  a  considerable 
period,  before  his  mother  was  aware  that  his  thoughts  or  inclina- 
tions were  in  that  direction.  She  of  course  received  that  announce- 
ment from  him  with  surprise,  and  doubtless,  for  a  time,  brought  to 
bear  against  his  views  both  argument  and  persuasion  ;  but,  finally, 
with  that  sweet  spirit  of  charity  which  had  always  characterized 
her,  she  withdrew  her  opposition. 

Dr.  Fonerden  made  no  effort  or  display  in  order  that  the  outside 
world  might  become  apprised  of  this  change  in  his  religious  faith, 
but  moved  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  a  charitable,  discreet, 
genial  member  of  the  medical  profession  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself.  His  personal  friends  were  numerous,  and  embraced  many 
shades  of  religious  belief,  Protestants,  Romanists,  Israelites,  and 
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some  few  who  professed  to  be  Atheists  or  Deists.  Wherever  hon- 
or and  virtue  led,  he  with  love  of  science  and  Christian  charity 
followed,  and  as  if  by  a  divine  alchemy,  he,  like  the  bee,  seemed 
to  extract  honey  from  flowers  most  diverse  in  their  nature ;  not 
only  so,  he  laid  it  up  for  winter's  use.  He  was  not  learned  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  literature,  but  was  well  read  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  a  judicious  and  successful  practitioner.  When  he 
did  not  clearly  see  and  understand  the  path  before  him,  he  cau- 
tiously and  wisely  "held  his  hand,"  preferring  to  await  the  "  v is 
medicatrix  naturae, "  to  venturing  upon  "  heroic  action." 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  professional  life,  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  midwifery,  and  became,  in  this  line,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  reliable  practitioners  in  the  city  of  his  residence.  He 
was  of  a  sensitive  and  diffident  nature,  and  hence  shrank  somewhat 
from  the  class  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  to  which  he  subse- 
quently devoted  so  faithfully  his  talents  and  his  energies. 

In  the  year  1847  or  1848  Dr.  Fisher,  who  had  for  many  years 
performel  most  acceptably  the  duties  of  resident  physician  in 
the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  resigned  his  office.  Dr. 
Stewart  has  been  since  the  year  1828,  was  then,  and  still  is, 
(although  acting  during  this  long  period  under  various  titles)  the 
Governor  de  facto  of  that  Institution.  He  being  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility,  and  looking  only  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  institution,  soon  tendered  the  office  to  Dr.  Fonerden. 
I  can  not  do  better  in  this  connection  than  to  copy  almost  ver- 
batim from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Stewart's  now  in  my  possession  : 

"  In  selecting  Dr.  Fonerden  I  was  governed  by  my  knowledge 
of  his  mind  and  his  heart.  In  morals,  1  knew  him  to  be  as  perfect 
as  a  '  true  woman.'  His  general  acquirements  well  fitted  him  for 
the  undertaking,  but  his  own  modesty,  and  his  deficiency  in  nat- 
ural combativeness,  made  him  shrink  from  the  idea.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  lively  lady,  and  had  a  small  family  all  equally  repugnant  to 
contact  with  the  insane  ;  nor  could  he  be  brought  to  consent, 
until  I  promised  to  provide  for  him  a  separate  residence  at  some 
distance  from  the  hospital.  So  diffident  was  he  as  to  his  fitness 
for  the  position,  that  he  also  stipulated  for  the  privilege  of  resign- 
ing in  a  year  if  he  could  not  become  educated  to  it.  In  a  few 
months,  however,  he  grew  familiar  with  his  duties,  and  gave  finally 
a  striking  proof  of  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  for  he  undertook  to 
brave  the  supposed  dangers  of  a  mad-house  by  the  force  of  his  will 
and  a  sense  of  duty.  Cautious  he  always  remained,  but  never  terri- 
fied. He  had  a  calm,  benevolent,  yet  determined  expression  of  coun- 
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tenance  that  gave  command  to  all  around  him,  and  seldom  had  he  to 
resort  to  other  means  than  personal  manner  to  control  his  subjects. 
Though  his  position  was  subordinate,  the  perfect  harmony  between 
his  chief  and  himself,  made  but  one  mind  in  operation,  and  for 
twenty-two  years  he  had  the  unlimited  control  of  the  Maryland  Hos- 
pital, and  the  highest  confidence  of  its  Board  of  Visitors." 

Though  Dr.  Fonerden  had  passed  his  three  score  and  five  years, 
he  was  not  worn  out,  and,  but  for  a  local  affection,  would  probably 
have  much  longer  discharged  with  energy  and  efficiency  the  duties 
of  his  position.  For  many  years  he  had  been  inconvenienced  by 
scrotal  hernia.  Hydrocele,  with  varicose  vessels  of  spermatic  chord, 
supervene  1.  This  complication  interfered  materially  with  his  per- 
sonal comfort,  and,  as  lie  believed,  impeded  his  usefulness.  He 
thought  of  the  surgeon's  knife  as  affording  the  only  remedy,  con- 
sulted medical  and  other  friends  in  Baltimore,  and  was  advised 
against  such  resort.  In  April,  1800,  he  visited  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  at  Boston,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  its  far- 
famed  advantages.  There,  too,  he  was  discouraged  by  surgeons 
and  friends  from  the  undertaking,  but  he  seemed  to  have  resolved 
on  the  experiment,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  importunities,  an  in- 
cision was  made,  probably  by  way  of  mere  exploration.  The 
operation  is  said  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  "  the  opening 
of  a  few  cysts,  the  contents  of  which  were  discharged." 

Inflammation  was  followed  by  suppuration,  and  gangrene  soon 
supervened.  That  mind  which  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  di- 
rected and  controlled  the  disorganized  intellects  of  others,  lost  its 
balance,  and  gave  utterance  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  delirium.  But  a  few  days  elapsed  until  death  came  to  his 
relief. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  here  noted  that  at  the  time  Dr.  Fonderden 
left  his  charge,  erysipelas  was  prevailing  somewhat  extensively  in 
the  Maryland  Hospital.  He  must  have  overlooked  or  disregarded 
this  fact.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  fatal  result  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  attributable  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  physical  system, 
contracted  by  him  while  at  his  post  of  duty  ? 

May  we  not  confidently  trust  that  our  departed  friend  and  co- 
worker has  but  exchanged  a  life  temporal,  and  beset  with  the  trials 
incident  to  earth  and  humanity,  for  one  immortal  and  eternal,  in 
mansions  to  which  his  ransomed  spirit  was  welcomed  with  the 
plaudit,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

FRAS.  T.  STRIBLING. 

Stauntox,  Va.,  May  19,  1871. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Curwen,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
memoir  just  read  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Association  visit 
the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  London  to-morrow,  Friday, 
and  hold  a  session  there  in  the  evening. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  time  and  place  of 
next  meeting  was  then  taken  up. 

Dr.  Walker  moved  to  strike  out  Madison,  and  insert 
St.  Louis,  which  was  not  agreed  to ;  and  the  question 
recurring  on  the  adoption  of  the  report,  it  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  time  fixed  the  last  Tuesday  of  May,  1872. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Associa- 
tion :  I  beg  the  privilege  of  making  a  remark  or  two  at  this  stage 
of  your  proceedings.  Although  honored  with  a  seat  in  your  body, 
I  am  an  outsider,  and  hence  feel  at  liberty  to  say  some  things  that 
might  be  of  questionable  taste  coming  from  a  member. 

I  feel  that  in  deciding  to  hold  your  next  meeting  in  Madison  you 
have  conferred  upon  the  people  of  our  city  and  State  a  great  honor. 
To  have  in  our  midst  a  body  of  men  such  as  compose  this  Associa- 
tion, is  an  honor  that  I  am  sure  our  people  will  appreciate.  Ithjvs 
been  my  privilege  to  attend  the  meetings  of  numerous  associations 
and  conventions  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  but  in  many  res- 
pects this  Association  exceeds  them  all.  Your  members  are  all  en- 
gaged in  a  special  work,  the  care  of  the  insane.  To  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  positions  you  hold  or  have  held,  requires  peculiar  qual- 
ifications, not  only  of  the  head  but  of  the  heart.  None  but  the 
ablest  and  best  of  men  are  qualified  for  the  positions  you  hold.  The 
fact  that  tnose  especially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  insane  have 
selected  you  to  fill  these  positions,  shows  the  estimate  in  which 
you  were  held  by  those  best  able  to  judge  of  your  character  and 
qualifications,  and  the  fact  that  you  continue  to  fill  these  positions 
year  after  year,  in  some  instances  for  a  period  longer  than  an  ordi- 
nary life  time,  shows  how  wisely  the  choice  was  made.  The  posi- 
tions you  occupy  require  that  you  should  all  be  men  of  liberal  cul- 
ture, and  the  papers  which  have  been  read  before  the  Association 
at  its  present,  as  well  as  its  former  sessions,  show  that  your  mem- 
bers are  abundantly  qualified  to  consider  and  discuss  the  grave 
questions  that  meet  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  important  duties. 
On  the  rolls  of  your  Association  can  be  found  the  names  of  some 
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of  the  most  honored  and  beloved  of  those  who  are  recognized  as 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Of  those  who  have  ended  their  labors 
and  gone  to  their  rest,  I  may  mention  the  honored  names  of  Wood- 
ward, Brigham,  Bell,  Ranney,  Benedict,  and  of  those  who  are  still 
engaged  in  their  noble  work  are  Butler,  Ray,  Jarvis,  Kirkbride, 
Workman,  Walker,  Earle,  Tyler,  Gray,  Landor,  Nichols,  Brown, 
Bancroft,  and  others,  whose  names  are  as  familiar  as  household 
words  all  over  the  land,  among  those  whose  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  wants  and  the  care  of  the  insane ;  men  that  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  associated  with,  whose  intelligence  and  whose  benev- 
olence are  such  as  to  secure  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  them.  I  have  been  especially  pleased  with  the 
ability,  courtesy  and  liberality  shown  in  your  discussions.  Views, 
that  in  some  associations,  by  reason  of  their  variance  from  those 
generally  entertained,  would  produce  the  deepest  feeling,  if  not 
the  wildest  excitement,  are  here  listened  to  with  calm  and  respect- 
ful attention,  and  their  authors  treated  with  the  same  kindness  and 
courtesy  as  though  they  had  given  utterance  to  sentiments  that 
found  a  hearty  response  from  every  listener.  Without  occupying 
any  more  of  your  time,  allow  me  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
officers  of  our  city,  and  of  our  Governor  and  State  officers,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  our  city  and  State,  for  the  honor  you  have, 
conferred  in  selecting  our  beautiful  city  of  Madison,  the  capital  of 
our  State,  as  the  place  of  your  next  meeting,  and  to  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  all  who  are  here  at  this  meeting  will  favor  us. 
with  their  presence  at  your  next  session  ;  that  the  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  here  formed  may  be  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened, and  that  my  friends  and  neighbors  at  home,  may  enjoy  the 
high  privilege  of  forming  your  personal  acquaintance,  a  privilege 
that  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  my  life. 

The  Committee  on  Business  reported  that  the  next 
business  in  order  was  the  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Statistical  Tables. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Curwen,  the  Association  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  that  report. 

Dr.  Jarvis.  Copies  of  the  report  in  extenso  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  Association  for  several  months.  I 
have  endeavored  to  get  it  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  experience 
of  every  hospital  can  be  presented,  and  made  useful  as  a  matter  of 
study.    I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  reports  of  all 
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the  hospitals  in  this  country,  many  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, and  in  continental  Europe.  In  drawing  up  the  report,  I  en- 
deavored to  concentrate  their  wisdom.  After  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  comparison  and  coordination,  I  arranged  these  forms.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  system  is  perfect ;  I  think  by  further 
experience  and  observation,  valuable  suggestions  will  be  made, 
which  will  improve  these  tables. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.    I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  some  time  since  I 
looked  over  these  tables ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  their 
convenience  and  usefulness,  from  the  simple  fact  that  Dr.  Jarvis 
has  compiled  them,  after  a  very  full  examination  of  all  the  forms 
of  tabulation  that  have  been  recommended,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions may  fairly  be  considered  almost  conclusive  on  that  point. 
There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  these  tables ;  but  a  large  part  of  them  are  those  which  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  preparing,  and  from  which  I  have  always  sup- 
posed som3  advantage  was  to  be  derived,  enough  certainly  to  com- 
pensate for  all  the  trouble  their  preparation  had  given.    As  you 
are  aware,  I  have  always  prepared  more  tables  than  some  of  my 
frienls,  for  whose  judgments  I  have  the  greatest  respect;  and 
while  the  labor  has  been  considerable,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
have  always  thought  there  has  been  enough  benefit  to  justify  their 
continuance.     The  value  of  all  statistical  tables,  necessarily  de- 
pends upon  the  care  used  in  their  preparation,  on  the  ability  of  the 
compiler,  and  upon  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  length  of  time  to 
which  they  refer.    Because  statistical  tables  are  not  perfect,  does 
not  seem  to  me  any  reason  why  we  should  not  attempt  an  approach 
to  perfection.    Many  statements  in  all  tables  must  be  matters  of 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  see  why  an  opinion  in  regard  to  points  con- 
nected with  insanity,  may  not  be  just  as  reliable  and  as  valuable  as 
on  any  other  subject. 

Dr.  Sh e w.  I  received  a  copy,  and  read  it  through  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest ;  and  as  the  time  was  approaching  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prepare  our  reports,  I  decided  to  follow  these 
tables.  Our  institution  being  a  new  one,  having  admitted  up  to 
this  year  only  four  hundred  patients,  it  seemed  to  me  that  by 
adopting  this  form  we  should  be  making  progress  in  the  right  di- 
rection thus  early  in  its  history.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will 
require  some  time  and  attention  to  make  up  the  reports,  particu- 
larly in  older  institutions  where  the  number  of  patients  received 
has  amounted  to  thousands ;  but  after  the  tables  are  completed 
once,  the  labor  for  each  succeeding  year  will  be  comparatively 
small. 
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There  are  one  or  two  practical  suggestions  I  would  make.  By- 
referring  to  table  No.  20,  "  Causes  of  Disease  of  those  recovered 
from  the  beginning"  of  the  hospital — a  valuable  table,  but  in  look- 
ing through  all  the  tables  you  find  no  one  devoted  to  "  Causes  for 
all  cases."  There  is  simply  a  table  of  causes  of  those  recovered 
from  the  beginning.  I  would  ask  if  it  would  not  be  advisable,  in 
6ome  part  of  this  statistical  report  to  have  a  table  of  causes,  or  sup- 
posed causes  of  all  cases  admitted.  There  is  none  in  the  entire  re- 
port. I  think  there  should  be  something  in  this  form,  or  some 
other  form,  to  give  as  near  as  possible,  the  physical,  or  to  those 
who  view  it  in  that  light,  the  moral  causes. 

Dr.  Jarvis.  If  it  is  not  in  the  report  it  is  a  very  gross  mistake 
of  mine.  I  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  there,  and  that  I 
put  it  in. 

Dr.  Shew.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  in  our  next  report  we 
should  insert  it,  whether  the  Association  adopted  this  or  not.  We 
did  not  insert  it  this  year,  but  followed  the  exact  tables. 

Further  on,  we  find  table  No.  30.  This  gave  us  some  trouble 
to  reckon  the  per  cent,  of  recoveries  of  each  year,  cases  of  one 
year  and  over;  all  discharged  (including  deaths,)  and  so  on.  Then 
the  last  average  gives  deaths  of  all  under  care  ;  then  deaths  of  the 
average  number  in  hospital.  I  would  suggest  that  an  additional 
line  be  made  at  that  point,  to  give  the  deaths  of  the  average  num- 
ber for  the  entire  year.  It  can  be  done  by  simply  one  line  at  that 
point,  and  very  little  additional  labor.  In  the  last  table  is  fur- 
nished the  financial  history.  In  this  table,  No.  33,  giving  the  year, 
(each  year  of  course,)  whole  cost  of  supporting  patients  per  year 
and  per  week.  I  can  imagine  that  this  table  might  mislead,  from 
the  fact  that  different  institutions  are  differently  organized.  For 
instance,  in  our  institution,  the  whole  expense  for  all  purposes 
whatever,  (improvements,  repairs,  construction,  salaries  of  officers 
and  employes,  and  the  general  support  of  the  institution,)  every- 
thing is  included  in  this  table  ;  but  I  know  that  some  other  insti- 
tutions in  giving  the  cost  per  year,  per  week  and  per  day,  have 
only  included  the  support  of  patients ;  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
being  a  regular  State  appropriation  especially  applied  to  that  ob- 
ject. I  think  that  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  it  may  be  some 
other  States,  the  salaries  of  the  officers  are  included  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bill,  the  same  as  the  salaries  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. Hence  in  estimating  the  average  cost  per  week  as  five 
dollars  per  patient  in  some  hospitals,  and  in  others  six  or  seven 
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dollars,  there  might  be  an  apparent  unjust  difference  ;  therefore  in 
tin 3  table  something  additional  might  be  put  in  the  form  of  notes 
or  columns,  stating  that  this  does  not  include  the  annual  profes- 
sional support,  or,  as  in  our  case,  that  it  includes  everything. 

In  table  No.  12,  complications  in  those  admitted,  males,  females, 
total,  in  the  year  and  from  the  beginning,  I  suppose  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  facts  contained 
in  this  table ;  but  I  ask  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  or  the  committee  who  pre- 
pared these  tables,  simply  for  a  little  instruction  in  making  it  out. 
We  have  followed  it  as  nearly  as  we  could,  but  do  not  exactly 
understand  it.  By  a  complication,  do  you  mean  some  physical  dis- 
ease not  belonging  expressly  to  the  neuroses  ?  For  instance,  some 
might  think  it  of  interest  to  report  that  a  certain  number  of  our 
patients  have  suffered  amputations  of  the  right  or  left  legs,  or  facts 
of  that  kind.  I  suppose  that  that  was  the  object  of  the  table ;  but 
we  find  here  forms,  aphasia,  then  apoplexy,  then  chorea,  then 
hemiplegia,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  these  would 
be  termed  causes  of  insanity,  rather  than  complications  in  the  dis- 
ease ;  for  we  have  in  addition,  paraplegia,  paralysis,  agitans,  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  and  heredity. 

Dr.  Jarvis.  That  is  taken  from  the  English.  It  is  exactly  their 
form  of  word:.    I  think  that  explains  itself. 

Dr.  Shew.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  know,  whether  any  one  can 
make  the  list  as  long  as  he  pleases  ?  Simple  complication,  schir- 
rhus  of  breast,  &c. 

Dr.  Jarvis.    That  is  the  English  form. 

Dr.  Shew.  Perhaps  a  word  in  addition  to  the  heading  would 
save  considerable  trouble  and  study  on  the  part  of  others.  You 
wish  it  to  be  merely  nervous  complications,  &c. 

Dr.  Jarvis.  Yes,  that  is  the  intention ;  yet  gentlemen  can 
make  additions  if  they  think  proper. 

Dr.  Shew.  These  were  all  the  points  that  puzzled  me  at  all,  or 
elicited  any  thoughts  or  suggestions  that  would  be  important. 

Dr.  Jarvis.  In  the  omission  of  causes,  I  can  not  explain  it  in 
any  other  way  than  that  it  must  have  slipped  out.  I  thought  it 
was  in. 

Dr.  Parsons.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  some  of  the  other 
causes  would  not  be  considered  important ;  for  instance,  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  insane  had  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Dr.  Shew.  One  additional  thought  occurs  to  me  while  looking 
over  table  No.  2,  and  it  has  a  bearing  on  our  discussion  of  the  first 
evening  or  first  day  in  reference  to  cases  reported  as  not  insane.  I 
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find  that  this  misled  our  friend  Dr.  Parsons  in  his  estimate  of  the 
total  number. 

You  will  notice  in  table  No.  2  we  report  so  many  discharged  recov- 
ered, improved,  stationary,  died,  and  not  insane.  I  suppose  every 
institution,  if  it  is  organized  as  ours  is,  to  exclude  idiocy,  will 
sooner  or  later  have  cases  sent  to  them  legally,  which  they  can  not 
refuse  to  receive,  but  will  be  able  to  discharge  soon  after  receiving, 
as  idiots.  A  word  of  explanation  in  the  form  of  a  foot  note  would 
probably  have  prevented  Dr.  Parsons  from  being  misled  at  that 
time. 

Dr.  Parsons.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  Dr.  Jarvis.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  if  complications  such  as  phthisis  pulmonalis  are  in- 
tended to  be  included,  or  such  only  as  are  mentioned  in  the  original 
draft  ? 

Dr.  Jarvis.  These  are  merely  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
several  Superintendents.  Some  put  in  as  causes,  are  probably 
preceding  or  coexisting  events,  and  some  even  are  rather  the  con- 
sequences than  causes  of  the  disease.  It  is  best  to  take  them  as 
reported  by  the  Superintendents,  and  every  one  will  make  the 
needful  correction. 

Dr.  Bancroft.  I  think  such  a  modification  should  be  made  in 
the  table  relative  to  cost  for  support,  as  would  show  the  cost  for 
support  irrespective  of  expenses  outside  of  board.  I  know  of  some 
hospitals,  and  I  think  there  are  quite  a  number,  in  which  no 
expense  for  the  clothing  of  the  patients  is  assumed  by  the  hospital. 
Any  expense  for  clothing  is  a  separate  affair,  and  is  charged  to 
the  friends  of  the  patient,  or  when  they  are  supported  at  public 
expense,  to  town  or  counties.  I  think  that  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  cost  of  support,  when  stated,  should  be  irrespective  of 
any  thing  furnished, — simply  living  cost, — otherwise  we  shall  be 
liable  to  misrepresentation  between  the  different  States.  It  seems 
that  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Shew  it  includes  every  thing,  while  in 
other  institutions,  as  in  ours,  the  mattter  of  clothing,  or  other  arti- 
cles furnished,  and  even  to  some  extent,  repairs,  are  outside  of  the 
support  account.  With  us,  in  order  that  board  may  be  reduced  as 
low  as  possible,  we  have  funds  devoted  to  certain  improvements 
and  repairs,  which  otherwise  would  come  into  the  board  accounts, 
and  that  is  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  ordinary  accounts  ;  so 
that  in  making  a  final  footing,  the  actual  expense  for  support 
would  include  much  less  than  in  the  Connecticut  report.  It  striken 
me  it  would  be  well  to  make  that  modification,  and  fix  a  standard 
of  what  should  be  included  in  this  item.    I  think  that  clothing  and 
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improvements  could  be  well  stated,  aside  from  the  expenses  of  liv- 
ing, in  a  separate  item. 

Dr.  Gundry.  I  have  not  very  much  faith  in  figures.  We  all 
know  the  saying  that  "figures  will  not  lie,"  but,  unfortunately, 
those  who  use  them  sometimes  do.  Unfortunately  in  the  State 
where  I  belong,  the  law  requires  that  we  shall  give  tabular  state- 
ments. I,  therefore,  have  been  obliged  to  work  somewhat  under 
protest.  We  do  not  differ  very  much  from  this  programme  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Jarvis,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  strike 
me  that  I  will  remark  upon.  I  can  not  see  of  what  use  the  table 
giving  the  residence  of  patients  is.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
the  man  comes  from  one  part  of  the  country  or  another  part  ?  It 
furnishes  no  information  with  respect  to  the  disease,  or  the  influ- 
ences which  may  have  modified  its  causes,  or  the  modifications,  or 
the  progress.  I  think  it  is  encumbering  the  page,  and  that  tables 
not  giving  useful  information  had  better  be  set  aside. 

In  table  2  "form  of  disease  in  those  admitted,"  if  we  are  going 
to  bring  things  down  to  the  uniform  standard,  it  would  be  well  to 
define  the  forms  of  disease  we  are  called  upon  to  give.  If  we  are 
going  to  define,  what  more  is  necessary  than  to  take  the  four  lead- 
ing divisions  which  have  prevailed  since  the  days  of  antiquity.  If 
we  are  going  to  enter  into  all  the  real  pathological  modifications, 
then  we  should  set  some  limit  so  as  to  form  results. 

Complications  have  already  been  explained.  There  is  no  table 
gives  rise  to  so  much  form  as  the  "  disease,"  there  is  so  much  time 
taking  down  the  form.  The  patient  comes  in,  and  you  put  down 
the  form.  Perhaps  that  is  the  only  excitement  you  ever  see.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  sometimes  find  that  you  have  got  a  very  excit- 
able patient  on  your  hands.  I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  tabulate  so  as  to  give  a  true  idea.  In  every  institution 
where  patients  are  received  at  the  earliest  stages,  you  will  have  a 
preponderance  of  melancholia.  If  you  do  not  receive  them  for 
several  months,  and  they  are  subject  to  poor-house  treatment, 
you  will  have  a  majority  of  cases  of  mania,  in  all  probability. 
That  condition  of  things  conveys  a  different  impression  from  what 
you  wish  to  convey.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  table  should  be 
cut  down,  as  there  are  four  leading  divisions.  If  you  are  going  to 
varieties,  I  think  you  should  add  an  additional  table  on  the  natural 
varieties  of  disease.  "  Causes  of  diseases  of  those  recovered." 
Unless  we  have  some  way  of  classifying  causes,  that  would  lead, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  a  very  long  and  complicated  table,  and 
we  would  keep  adding  accordingly.    Taking  this  matter  "con- 
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nectecl  with  poverty  or  privations"  how  different  would  he  the  con- 
clusions of  different  minds  !  Take  the  words  "  nervous  shock"  as 
entered.  Why  not  include  it  in  ill  health  ?  "  Business  anxiety" 
we  would  think  would  be  connected  with  "fluctuations  of  fortune." 
"Overstudy,"  that  is  an  eastern  institution;  I  do  not  think  we 
are  troubled  with  that.  The  table,  of  "  death  and  its  causes,"  I  sup- 
pose, we  all  have  to  keep ;  but  I  could  suggest  that  the  method 
adopted  elsewhere  is  more  useful,  which  is  simply  to  make  a  min- 
ute, the  same  as  Dr.  DeWolf  does  in  his  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  history  of  each  case, 
and  generalities  afterwards.  I  think  that  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  reasons  of  death  will  always  be  a  matter  of  a  good 
deal  of  liberty  in  large  institutions. 

Now  comes  that  financial  history;  allow  me  to  illustrate  how 
widely  the  results  will  differ,  and  how  misleading  they  will  be  un- 
less we  are  careful.  Dr.  Shew  says  his  report  comprehends  every 
expense,  as  I  understand,  incurred  during  the  last  year.  The 
report  covers  about  the  same  time  that  the  report  does  which  I 
have  to  make,  and  to  cover  similar  expenses,  including  improve- 
ments ;  but  ordinarily,  our  State  makes  an  appropriation  outside  of 
what  are  called  current  expenses.  For  instance,  I  have  a  certain 
sum  for  current  expenses,  and  a  certain  appropriation  for  putting 
on  a  roof,  while  an  institution  in  the  same  State  has  five  or  six 
special  appropriations ;  therefore  we  can  not  compare  two  institu- 
tions, even  in  the  same  State.  Then  we  have  large  additional  ap- 
propriations to  salaries  which  are  never  accounted  for,  and  which 
never  came  into  the  hands  of  the  institution  at  all  to  disburse,  nor 
do  any  of  these  special  appropriations.  We  are  supposed  to 
clothe  from  the  current  expenses,  while  in  Indiana  they  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  a  certain  sum  which  is  in  addition,  I  understand,  to 
their  current  expenses,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing  here  except 
what  will  be  calculated  to  mislead. 

Dr.  Parsons.  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
result  that  should  be  recorded  in  certain  cases  of  recurrent  and  of 
epileptic  mania.  When  admitted  they  are  usually  in  a  state  of 
acute  mania.  When  discharged  they  are  usually  rational ;  that  is 
they  are  not  insane.  And  yet  the  diseased  condition  on  which  the 
recurrence  of  insanity  depends,  remains  substantially  the  same  as  at 
the  time  of  admission.  Shall  they  be  discharged  as  recovered  be- 
cause they  present  no  symptoms  of  insanity  when  discharged  ? 
Shall  they  be  considered  as  improved  because  their  condition  is  in 
some  respects  better  than  at  the  date  of  admission  ?    Or  shall  they 
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be  discharged  as  unimproved  because  really  there  has  been  no  es- 
sential change  in  their  condition  taken  as  a  whole ;  that  is  as  in- 
cluding the  whole  cycle  of  mania  and  lucid  intervals  ;  or  of  mel- 
ancholic mania,  and  lucid  interval. 

I  would  like  to  make  still  another  inquiry.  When  a  patient  is 
discharged,  should  the  form  of  insanity  on  which  the  result  is  pred- 
icated be  that  manifested  at  the  date  of  admission,  or  should  it  be 
the  predominating  type  manifested  ?  Should  a  case  be  discharged, 
as  for  instance,  mania  unimproved,  because  the  form  of  insanity 
was  mania  at  the  date  of  admission,  or  should  a  case  of  mania  at 
the  date  of  admission  be  discharged  as  one  of  melancholia,  or 
chronic  mania,  or  dementia  unimproved,  because  one  of  these  last 
was  the  predominating  type  of  the  disease  during  the  residence  of 
the  patient  at  the  asylum  ? 

Dr.  D.  T.  Brown.  At  Bloomingdale  Asylum  the  system  of  ta- 
bles recommended  by  the  committee  has  been  followed  from  time 
immemorial,  though  to  a  limited  extent  only.  The  table  is  a  sim- 
ple one,  limited  to  the  general  movement  of  the  population.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  mainly  that  the  institution  is  small,  avera^in^ 
only  130  patients,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  families  of  these 
patients  desire  to  know  as  little  as  possible  about  the  hospital. 

Dr.  DeWolf.  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Associa- 
tion a  form  of. Case  Beok,  being  a  modification  of  that  recently 
proposed  for  adoption  in  England.  The  Medico-Psychological  As- 
sociation appointed  a  therapeutical  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  certain  questions  relating  to  the  uniform  recording  of  cases 
of  insanity,  and  to  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity  into  consid- 
eration. As  a  member  of  that  Association,  I  received  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  form,  with  a  request  for  my  opinions  and  suggestions 
as  to  its  use.  In  reply  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  form  now  before  you, 
and  stated  my  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  this  meeting. 
Dr.  Clouston,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  in  his  answer,  dated 
Carlisle,  April  5,  1871,  states  :  "  I  do  hope  that  we  and  our  Amer- 
ican brethren  will  be  able  to  work  together  in  this  matter  of  get- 
ting up  a  good  case  book  form.  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  the 
use  of  a  good  form  will  do  much  for  us  in  promoting  scientific  ac- 
curacy of  mind  in  ourselves,  in  our  views  of  the  cases  treated  by 
us,  and  also  in  keeping  up  our  characters  as  physicians."  I  lay 
this,  together  with  the  English  form,  which  is  almost  identical, 
upon  the  table,  and  take  the  liberty  of  making  further  remarks. 
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PROPOSED  CASE  BOOK— (ENGLISH.) 


Name 

Age  and  Sex 
Where  From 


Admitted 
State  as  to  Marriage 
Occupation 


Education 
Religion 


History. 


Causation 


f  Previous  attacks 
J  Hered.  history 
j  Predisposing 
[Exciting 

Duration  of  Disease 


Where  treated 
Disposition   and  ) 
habits  in  health  i 


First 
Symptoms 


\  Mental 
1  Bodily 
f  Mental 
X  Bodily 
[Suicidal 
Other  facts 


Recent 
Symptoms 


Dangerous 
State  on  Admission. 


Mind 


Body 


["Exaltation 

Depression 
I  Excitement 
|  Enfeeblement 
■{  Memory 

Coherence 

Can  answer  questions  ? 
Delusions 
[  Other  abnormalities 
Appearance 
Color  of  hair 
Muscularity 
Nervous  System 
Reflex  action 
Special  Senses 
Lungs 
Heart 

Other  organs 
Tongue 
Urine,  Sp.  gr. 
Menstruation 
[Height 


Color  of  eyes 
Fatness 

Pupils 
Retina 

Pulse 

Appetite 
Urinary  deposits 
Temperature 
Weight 


Name  of  Disease 


General  Bodily  state 


Date 

Temperature 

Pulse 

Weight. 

Progress  of  Case. 

Morn. 

Morn 

Evg. 
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Memoranda  to  be  put  in  Beginning  of  Case  Book. 


HISTORY. 


Previous  Attacks.         Number,  character  of  each. 

Hereditary  History.  Age  of  parents,  relationship  of  parents  or  grand 
parents,  health  of  same,  family  diseases  or  pecul- 
iarities— consumption,  epilepsy,  drunkenness. 

Predisposing  Causes.  Drunkenness,  overwork,  character  of  vocation  or 
habits.  Food,  tobacco,  tea,  infantile  diseases, 
adult  diseases.  Catamenial  irregularities,  mar- 
riage, children,  difficult  labors,  miscarriages,  lac- 
tation, &c. 

Exciting  &  Proximate  Disease  of  brain  emotions — blows  on  the  head, 
Causes.  drinking  bouts,  fever,  poisons,  over-sexual  ex- 

citement, childbirth. 


STATE  ON  ADMISSION    MORE   FULLY    AND  SYSTEMATICALLY 

ARRANGED. 


J..— Bodily  Condition,   a,  Height. 

b,  Weight. 

c,  Temperature. 

d,  Color  of  hair  (baldness). 

e,  Muscularity. 
/,  Fatness. 

g,  Expression  of  face  and  general  appearance. 

h,  Any  special  injuries  or  wounds  to  be  noted. 


B. — Vegetative  Func-      a,  Digestive — Tongue,  stomach,  appetite,  condi- 
tions.  tion  of  bowels. 

b,  Dermic  —Conditions  as  to  moistness,  eruptions, 

and  other  abnormalities. 

c,  Circulatory — Pulse,  cardiac  murmurs,  flushing 

of  face,  or  inject,  of  conjunctiva. 

d,  Respiratory— State  of  lungs,  breath,  rapidity 

of  respiration. 

e,  Glandular — Exam,  of  urine,  state  of  liver, 

spleen,  thyroid,  &c. 


C. — Reproductive  a,  Abnorm.  of  penis  or  testes  in  men — mastur- 

FUNCTIONS.  bation,  syphilis,  &c. 

b,  In   women — catamenia,  discharges,  syphili 
pregnancy,  nursing,  &c. 
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D.  — Nervous  System.        a,  Paralysis,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  and 

other  abnormalities  unconnected  with  the 
special  senses  or  mental  functions. 

b,  Special  senses — 

1.  — Sight — a,  Color  of  iris. 

b,  Shape  and  size  of  pupils. 

c,  Condition  of  retina. 
(/,  Vision. 

e,  Knowledge  of  color. 
/,  Hallucinations. 
g,  Illusions. 

2.  — Hearing — a,  External  car. 

b,  Deafness. 

c,  Hnllucinations. 

d,  Illusions. 

3.  — Smell — a,  Any  abnormality  of  nose. 

b,  Sense  of  smell. 
r,  Hallucinations. 

d,  Illusions. 

4.  — Taste — a,  Sense  of. 

b,  Hallucinations. 

c,  Illusions. 

5.  — Touch  and  Nervous  Sensibility — 

a,  Sense  of  pain. 

b,  Reflex  action. 

e,  Hypersesthesia. 

(I,  Illusions  and  hallucinations,  in- 
*  eluding  those  of  internal  organs. 

E.  — Mental  Symptoms,     a,  Apparent  consciousness. 
unconnected  uith  the  spe-  b,  Identity. 

cial  senses.  c,  Attention. 

d,  Coherence  of  language. 

e,  Memory — a  for  recent  events,  b  for  past  ditto. 
/,  Exaltation  or  depression  of  spirits. 

g,  Excitement  of  manner. 

h,  Habits  and  propensities  (filthy,  dangerous,  su- 

icidal, destructive,  indecent,  &c.) 
»,  As  to  sleep. 

j,  Delusions — not  being  hallucinations  or  illu- 
sions. 

k,  Other  abnormalities. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA  CASE  BOOK. 


Name 

Admitted — 
Where  from 
Brought  by- 
Order  of 
Maintenance 
Certificates 

Age  last  Birthday 

Sex  State  as  to  marriage 

Occupation 

Natural  disposition 

Habits  in  health 

Education 

Religion 

Address  of  nearest  friend 


of  previous  attacks  ( 
Where  treated 

■(  Hereditary  Hist 
Causation  <  Predisposing 

(  Exciting 
Duration  of  present  attack 
llecent    j  Bodily 


Symptoms  \  Mental 
Suicidal,  and  how 
Dangerous,  and  how 
Other  facts 

Name, 


Registered  No. 


Previous  Nos. 


HISTORY. 


Age  at  first  attack 


Date. 


Temperature. 


Muni.  Even. 


Pulse. 


Weight. 


Progress  of  Case. 


Morn. 


Even.  I 
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A  set  of  concise  and  comprehensive  tables,  including  all  the  data 
requisite  for  a  fair  comparison  of  results,  has  long  been  an  acknowl- 
edged desideratum. 

The  appointment,  in  1869,  of  a  Statistical  Committee  of  this  As- 
sociation, indicated  that  the  specialty  in  America  were  equally 
solicitous  with  their  English  and  continental  confreres  to  adopt  an 
uniform  mode  of  recording  and  tabulating  year  by  year  the  princi- 
pal facts  of  professional  significance  noted  from  time  to  time. 

To  be  of  statistical  value,  these  facts  must  be  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, and  should  embrace  a  considerable  period  of  time.  No  single 
institution  can  yield  more  than  a  portion  of  the  information 
required  ;  but  every  superintendent,  how  limited  soever  his  sphere 
of  observation,  may  by  combined  action  contribute  very  materially 
to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge.  The  only  way  in  which  indi- 
vidual effort  in  this  direction  can  be  made  available  for  the  general 
good,  is  by  a  mutual  agreement  to  adopt  certain  specified  forms  of 
tables,  with  an  undertaking  on  our  part  to  p.vpare  these  for  publi- 
cation in  our  annual  reports. 

It  will  be  in  vain  for  the  Association  as  a  body  to  adopt  any  set 
of  tables,  unless  the  members  individually,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
engage  to  follow  the  main  features  of  the  system  that  may  be 
agreed  upon.  The  very  excellent  report  of  our  statistical  commit- 
tee, containing  a  set  of  thirty-three  (33)  clear,  and  for  the  most 
part  very  brief  tables,  which  are  recommended  for  general  adop- 
tion, has  been  circulated  among  members,  and  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  international  tables  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity  are  thirty-one  (31)  in  number,  and  cover  a  very  extensive 
field  of  observation  and  inquiry.  They  are,  however,  probably  too 
elaborate  for  general  use.  The  tables  of  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association  of  England  number  only  ten,  (10,)  and  of  these  there 
are  but  three  (3)  that  refer  to  anything  beyond  the  operations  of 
the  year  for  which  the  report  is  given. 

By  carefully  collating  these  several  sets  of  tables,  abridging  the 
more  elaborate  and  simplifying  others,  it  has  been  found  practica- 
ble to  condense  into  a  series  of  twenty  (20)  concise  and  easily-pre- 
pared tables  all  the  information  usually  given,  and  perhaps  all  that 
may  be  considered  really  essential. 

The  result  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  of  these  tables,  has  been 
to  exclude  all  unnecessary  figures,  and  to  avoid  repetition  ;  bring- 
ing together  such  facts  as  have  a  mutual  bearing  upon  each  other. 
As  an  instance  of  what  may  well  be  spared  in  the  way  of  figures, 
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the  third  column  or  total  which  is  commonly  given  in  all  tables 
after  the  numbers  for  each  sex,  may  advantageously  be  omitted 
from,  say  four  out  of  every  five,  not  only  saving  labor  in  their 
preparation,  but  affording  a  clearer  page  when  printed.  See,  for 
instance,  tables  5  to  18  inclusive  of  this  series. 

One  marked  dissimilarity  between  the  tables  in  the  reports  of 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane  of  this  country,  and  those  adopted  in 
the  reports  of  European  asylums,  is  the  absence  in  the  former  of 
any  distinction  between  first  admissions  and  re-admissions.  In  the 
international  system  of  tables  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  distinc- 
tion, many  of  them  having  reference  solely  to  patients  admitted  for 
the  first  time  ;  arid  the  want  of  this  separation  lessens  materially 
the  statistical  value  of  most  of  the  tables  published  on  this  conti- 
nent. Instances  have  been  mentioned  where  one  patient  has  fig- 
ured six  times  in  the  recoveries  of  a  single  year.  If  tables  are  lia- 
ble to  mislead  to  this  extent  they  become  worthless,  and  the  labor 
spent  in  their  preparation  is  quite  thrown  away.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
the  uncertainty  attached  to  them  gives  a  distaste  for  statistical  re- 
search to  those  who  would  otherwise  avail,  themselves  of  the  nu- 
merical method,  and  causes  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  to  pervade 
the  whole  specialty  in  reference  to  such  tables.  The  fondness  of 
the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  profession  for  statistical  research, 
as  evinced  by  their  publications,  has  hitherto  (perhaps  quite  acci- 
dentally) been  for  the  most  part  in  a  relative  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  success  which  has  attended  their  labors  as  medical  superin- 
tendents. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  commendable  pride  to  be  able  to 
exhibit  a  low  rate  of  mortality,  and  a  high  per  centage  of  recover- 
ies ;  but  whether  fortunate  in  this  respect  or  not,  there  is' doubtless 
in  every  member  of  the  specialty  sufficient  "  esprit  du  corj?s "  to 
incline,  if  not  to  impel,  him  to  contribute  his  fair  quota  of  profes- 
sional information  for  the  benefit  of  his  confreres  and  successors. 
If  every  annual  report  contained  a  few  compendious  tables  made 
upon  a  systematic  plan,  so  that  those  of  one  institution  could  be 
fairly  compared  with  those  of  all  the  others,  the  available  fund  of 
information  would  be  increased  in  amount  and  enhanced  in  value 
to  those  who  study  statistics,  while  their  labors  would  be  materially 
lessened  without  any  additional  tax  upon  the  time  or  attention  of 
individual  superintendents.  What  over  system  of  tables  may  be 
agreed  upon,  the  chief  difficulty  and  trouble  in  their  adoption  will 
be  in  the  first  year  of  their  use.  Once  made  out,  it  will  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  keep  them  up.    To  show  the  results  of 
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the  operations  of  any  hospital  for  thj  whole  period  since  its  open- 
ing, so  that  the  last  report  shall  include  the  statistics  of  every  pre- 
vious report,  it  is  only  requisite  to  introduce  an  extra  column  or 
two  into  the  ordinary  tables  ;  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  these, 
the  addition  of  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  may  well  be  left  to 
those  who  seek  the  information  which  these  tables  afford. 

Another  abridgment  which  may  run  through  nearly  the  entire 
series  is  effected  by  uniting  all  reference  to  the  classes  of  cases 
styled  "  improved"  and  "stationary,"  recording  only  the  admis- 
sions, recoveries,  deaths,  and  the  numbers  remaining.  By  con- 
fining the  returns  to  these  essential  points,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
hibit clearly  the  operations  both  of  the  present,  and  all  previous 
years  in  a  table  of  suitable  size  for  publication. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  table,  "duration  of  disease,"  No.  14  of 
this  series.  What  Psychologists  wish  to  know  is  how  long  those 
have  been  insane  who  have  recovered,  how  long  those  who  died, 
and  how  long  those  who  continue  residents  of  the  hospital.  Of 
these,  who  have  been  prematurely  removed,  or  have  escapede 
or  have  been  transferred.  No  special  interest  is  attached  to  their 
age,  civil  condition,  residence,  or  the  like.  As  units  they  have  al- 
ready been  counted  among  the  admissions  and  discharges,  so  that 
beyond  this,  for  medical  purposes  they  may  safely  be  ignored. 
Omitting  the  addition  of  the  number  of  the  sexes,  and  leaving  out 
the  cases  removed  otherwise  than  by  recovery  or  death,  ample 
room  is  gained  to  bring  into  the  same  tabular  form  two  sets  of  facts 
— such  as  the  age  and  condition  as  to  marriage,  combining  two 
ordinary  tables  in  one — and  extending  the  record  over  the  whole 
period  of  the  operation  of  the  hospital.  This  applies  equally  to  the 
table  of  residence,  where  an  additional  column  shows  the  popula- 
tion by  last  census,  and  another  gives  the  average  distance  from 
hospital.  So  in  the  table  of  causes  space  is  thus  left  to  enter  the 
complications. 

The  series  now  presented  as  an  abridgment  and  modification  of 
the  American  and  International  tables  will  be  found  to  cover  all 
the  facts  of  any  statistical  value  wdiich  those  contain,  and  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  patients  remaining  under  care  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  this  information  will  be  found  to  be  more  full  and  de- 
tailed than  in  any  tables  yet  published.  When  a  professional  in- 
quirer ascertains,  as  he  can  readily  do  from  the  last  column  of  each 
table,  the  age  on  admission,  the  present  age,  the  number  of  attacks, 
the  form  of  the  disease  and  its  complications,  the  cause  of  insanity, 
the  duration  of  treatment,  with  many  other  particulars  relative  to 
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those  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  can  form 
a  more  correct  estimate  of  their  condition  and  prospects  than 
by  the  arbitrary  division  of  all  into  two  classes,  curable  and  incur- 
able. 

In  the  column  alone  referring  to  those  remaining  has  it  been 
thought  requisite  to  give  the  total  of  whatever  condition, — and 
even  here  it  might  be  omitted. 

In  submitting  these  twenty  (20)  tables  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Association,  no  disparagement  is  intended  toward  any  other 
series.  They  are  thought  to  contain  as  full  and  complete  informa- 
tion as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  specialty  will  agree  to 
compile  for  publication.  The  first  four  are  from  the  tables  of  the 
Medico-Psychological  Association,  with  the  transfer  of  the  "  sum- 
mary" from  table  four  to  table  two.  The  other  tables  of  that 
Association  have  been  altered  to  supply  an  obvious  deficiency  by 
embracing  the  operations  of  all  previous  years. 

Table  seven  (7)  of  the  English  series,  taken  from  Dr.  Thurnam's 
work  on  Asylum  Statistics,  might,  perhaps,  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  numbers  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  this  series,  addi- 
tional columns  being  introduced  to  indicate  the  results  of  all  form- 
er years.  This  table  refers  to  the  duration  of  insanity  previous 
to  admission,  and  the  number  of  previous  attacks,  dividing  all  into 
four  classes.,.  As  although  familiar  to  many  members  of  this  Associ- 
ation, it  may  not  be  known  to  all,  it  is  added  to  the  present  series  as 
an  alternative  table  for  examination  and  comparison. 

The  whole  series,  indeed,  is  offered  with  a  view  to  elicit  a  full 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  amount  of  information  every 
medical  superintendent  should  feel  himself  bound  to  contribute  to 
the  general  stock,  and  further,  in  what  form  it  can  be  most  easily 
tabulated,  and  most  clearly  understood. 


TABLES. 

1.  Admissions  and  General  Results  for  the  Year. 

2.  Admissions  and  Discharges  from  opening  of  Hospital. 

3.  Operations  of  Hospital  Year  by  Year. 

4.  History  of  Annual  Admissions. 

5.  Age  and  Condition  as  to  Marriage  of  all  Admitted,  Recov- 

ered, Died,  and  Remaining. 
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6.  Nativity  of  all  Admitted,  Recovered,  Died,  and  Remaining. 

7.  Residence  "  "  " 

8.  Occupation  "  "  " 

9.  Maintenance  "  "  M 

1 0.  Causes  of  Insanity  "  "  " 

11.  Form  of  Disease     "  "  " 

12.  Age  and  Condition  as  to  Marriage  at  first  attack  of  all  Ad- 
mitted, Recovered,  Died,  and  Remaining. 

13.  Number  of  previous  attacks  and  duration  of  disease  before 
admission,  of  all  Admitted,  Recovered,  Died,  and  Remaining. 

14.  Duration  of  Insanity,  before  Admission,  in  all  &c,  &c. 

15.  Months  of  Admission,  Recovery,  and  Death. 

1G.  Duration  of  Treatment,  Recovery,  Death,  and  Remaining. 

17.  Whole  duration  of  Disease,  Recovery,  Death,  and  Remaining. 

18.  Causes  of  Death  Year  by  Year. 

19.  Annual  Expenditures  and  Average. 

20.  Annual  Receipts. 


TABLE  1. 

Admissions  and  General  Results  for  the  year  1870. 


In  Hospital,  January  1,  1870, 


First  Admissions,  

Re-admissions,  

Total  Admitted, 
Present  during  the  year, 
Discharged  or  Removed, , 


M. 

F. 

T. 

Recovered, 
Improved,  . 
Stationary, , 
Died,  


M. 

F. 

T. 

Total  Discharged  and  Died  during  the  year, . . 

Remaining  December  31,  1870,  inclusive  of 
males,  and         females  absent  on  trial, 
Average  No.  resident  during  the  year,  


c3 


0 

ft 


Meg 
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TABLE  2. 


Admissions  and  Discharges  from  the  opening  of  the 
Hospital,  18       to  December  31,  1870. 


First  Admissions,  

Re-admissions,  

M. 

F. 

T. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Total  Admitted,  

Discharged  or  Removed  

Stationary,  

Died,  

M. 

F. 

T. 

Total  Discharged  and  Died  during        years, . . 

SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  ADMISSIONS. 


Per  centage  of  Cases  Recovered, 
"  "  "  Improved,. 
"       "       "  Stationary, 

"       "       "  Died,  

"       "       "  Remaining, 
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December  31,  1870. 
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TABLE  8. 

Occupation  of  those  Admitted,  Recovered,  Died,  and 
Remaining. 


CENSUS. 

1870. 

13     to  1870. 

Remaining 
December  31, 1870. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

TABLE  9.  U 

Maintenance  of  those  Admitted,  Recovered,  Died,  and 

Remaining. 


HOW  SUPPORTED. 

1S70. 

1 

13      to  1870. 

Remaining 
December  31,  1870. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

M. 

F. 

M.  j  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

If. 

F. 

M. 

Total. 

Own  Mens,  

By  County  of  Kings.... 
By  County  of  Hants,.. . 

Transferred  from  : 

 to  

Total  

TABLE  10. 

Causes  of  Insanity  in  those  Admitted,  Recovered,  Died, 
and  Remaining. 


SUPPOSED  CAUSES. 

1870. 

13      to  1S70. 

Remaining 
December  31, 1S70. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  1  F. 

Total. 

Physical,  

Moral,  

Not  Ascertained,  

Total  

1 

1 

1 

1! 
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TABLE  11. 


Form  of  Disease  in  those  Admitted,  Recovered,  Died, 
(in'/  Remaining. 


FOFiM  OF  INSANITY 
AXD  COMPLICA-  i 
TIO.V,  CN  AD- 
MISSION. 

1870. 

18  tol870. 

Remaining  Decem- 
ber 31,  1870. 

Ad  ed  it- 
led. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

M.  |  F. 

M. 

F. 

M.    V . 

M.    V.  M. 

F. 

M.  V. 

1  M.  |  F. 

T. 

Simple  Insanity  

Epileptic  

Senile  Dementia  I 

Organic  Dementia, 
Idiocy  

Total  

1  1 

1 

1  I 

L,      TABLE  12r 


Age  and  Condition  as  to  Marriage  at  first  attach  of 
those  Admitted,  Recovered,  Died,  and  Remaining. 


1 

AGE  AT  FIRST 
ATTACK. 

<»  . 
a  o 

18 

70. 

18 

to  18 

70. 

Remaining  Decem- 

C~ 

°c 

1  i* 

o  o 
o- 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

ber  31, 1870. 

M. 

*• 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Under  5  years,... 

From  5  to  10  vears 
44    10  to  15  44 
44    15  to  20  44 

S. 
M. 
W. 

Total  

1  1 

1 

TABLE  13: 

Number  of  Previous  Attacks,  and  Duration  of  Disease 
before  Admission  in  those  Admitted,  Recovered, 
Died,  and  Remaining. 


No.  of  Attack  and  Du- 
ration ol  Infinity 
before  Admis- 
sion. 

1870. 

1. 

18  tol870. 

Remaining  Decem- 
ber 31,  1S70. 

i  Artmit- 
|  ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Admit 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died.  ; 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  1  F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  |  F. 

M. 

 1 

F. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

1st  attack  within :!  mos., 
from  3  io  6  44 
»    6  il2 

44        44    1  44  2  years 

44      over  2  year-,  

2d  attack  within  1  year, 
44    44  1  to2yrs.. 
41     44    over  2  years, 

Uncertain,  

/ . 

Total,  

 J  

1 

! 

1      1  1 
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TABLE  14: 

Duration  of  Disease  before  Admission  in  those  Admit- 
ted, Recovered,  Died,  and.  Remaining. 


DURATION  OF 

INSANITY 
ON  ADMISSION .  | 

From  1  to  3  Months, .. 
"    3  to  6  " 
"    6  to  9      M  .. 
"    9tDl2    "  .. 
"  12  to  IS  4i 
"  18  to  24  " 

2  to  3  Years  

"    3to4     "  .... 
"    4  to  5  .... 

1870. 

18      to  1870. 

Remaining 
December  31, 1870. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. | 

Died. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  1  F.  | 

If. 

F. 

M.  |  F.  |  M.  F. 

M.  |   F.  | 

Total. 

Total,  

1 

1 

1 

! 

1  1 

TABLE  15. 

Months  of  Admission,  Recovery,  and  of  Death. 


MONTHS. 

1S70. 

IS      to  1870. 

Remaining  at  end 
of  each 
Month,  1S70. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M.  1  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.  |j  Total. 

January,  

First  Quarter, 

May  

Jane,  

Second  Quarter,.. . 

July,  

Fourth  Quarter,... 

1 

Total  

!  1 

%  i  n  i 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE  16. 

Duration  of  Treatment  of  those  Recovered,  Died,  and 

Remaining. 


EOSPITAL 
RESIDENCE. 


1870. 


Recov'd. 


Under  1  month,. . . 

From  2  to  3  mos., 
"  8  to  6  " 
"  G  to  9  " 
*  9  to  12  " 
"  12  to  18  " 
"  18  to  21  '• 
"  1  to  3  years, 
"  3  to  4  " 
"     4  to    5  " 


F. 


M. 


Died. 
F. 


18     TO  1870. 


Recov'd. 
F. 


Died. 
F. 


REMAINING 
DEC.  31,  1870. 


If. 


F. 


Avern<re  of  all  ease?. 

FROM  18           TO  1870,  YEARS. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Remaining. 

M. 
T. 

Y. 

M. 

D. 

Y. 

M. 

D. 

Y. 

M. 

D. 

TABLE  17. 

Whole  (luratioii  of  disease  in  those  Recovered,  Died, 
and  Remaining. 


1 

WHOLE  DURATION 
OF  INSANITY. 

1870. 

18     TO  1870. 

REMAINING 
DEC.  31,  1870. 

Recov'd. 

Died. 

Recov'd. 

Died. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

From  1  to   2  mos.,. . 
"     2  to   3     "  .. 
"    3  to   G     "    .  . 
"     Gtol2     "  .. 
"     1  to   2  years,. . 
«     2  to   3     "  .. 
"     3  to   4  " 

1 
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Causes  of  Death*,  from  18     to  1870. 
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CAUSES. 


Cerebral  or  Spinal  Disease,  

Thoracic  Disease,   .... 

Abdominal  Disease,  

Exanthemata,  

Erysipelas,  

General  Debility  and  Old  Age 

Accidents  

Suicide.,  , 

Total,  


1845 
to 
1855. 


1856 

to 
1866. 


1867. 


1808. 


1869. 


1870. 


Total. 


TABLE  19. 


Animal  Expenditure  and  Average, 


("Meat,  I 

I  Flour,  

FOOD, \  Groceries,... 

I  Vegetables,.. 

^Sundries,  . .  . 

Clothing,  

Salaries  and  Wages,  

Medicines,  

Furniture,,  

Fuel  and  Light,  

Incidentals,  

Average  per  patient,  weekly,. .  . . 
Average  per  patient,  per  annum, 

Repairs,  

Insurance,  

Farm  Stock  and  Fodder,  


Total, 


1870. 


Weekly 
Average. 


Mean  of 
—  Years. 


J i urna I  of  Insanity.  [  O  ct ol >  <  \  i \ 

TABLE  20. 

Annual  Receipts  from  all  Sources, 


Board  of  Private  Patients  @ 
u  u  u  @ 

44  Indigent  "  @ 
Count v  of  Kings,  

"  *  "  Colchester,   

"     "  Pictra  

"     41  Cumberland,  

District  of  

Legacies,  

Donations,  

Sale  of  Farm  Stock,  

Sale  of  Sundries,  

Interest  on  Investments,  

U  «(  It 


State  or  Province, 


Total, 


TABLE  7,  OF  THE  MEDICO  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

SERIES. 
(dr.  tiiur nam's  table.) 

Extended  to  embrace  the  operations  of  previous  years.  To  replace  tables  IS  and 
14  of  this  series. 


CLASS. 

Duration  of  Disease  on  Admission  in  Four  Classes. 

1870. 

18  tol870. 

Remaining  Decem- 
ber 31, 1870. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

If. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

First  attack,  and  with- 
in three  months  on 

SECOND  CLASS. 

First    attack,  above 
thr^e    and  within 
twelve  months  on 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Not.  first  attack,  and 
within  twelve  m  >s. 
on  admission,  

FOURTH  CLASS. 

First  attack  or  not, 
but   ot   mora  than 
twelve   months  on 

Uncertain,  

■1 

i 

Total,  

1      1  1 

1 

1  1 

1 
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Dr.  Waddell.  I  began  my  work  in  the  specialty  with  the  feel- 
ing that  statistics  of  our  institutions  were  not  of  much  scientific 
value,  and  I  have  not  much  confidence  in  them  now.  The  institu- 
tion that  I  represent  admits  all  patients  that  are  sent  of  all  classes, 
including  the  epileptic  and  paralytic,  the  idiot  and  imbecile,  and 
they  remain,  if  not  restored  or  partially  so,  till  they  die,  and  there 
is  no  other  receptacle  in  the  Province  in  which  lunatics  of  any 
class  are  kept.  In  the  institutions  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
reports  of  which  the  general  results  of  treatment  of  the  insane 
would  be  drawn,  there  are  only  a  part  of  the  insane  of  the  country 
— thousands  of  their  number  being  in  county  and  alms-houses  ;  it 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  the  treatment  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  and  in  that  of  New  Brunswick  could 
not  at  all  harmonize,  and  the  blending  of  their  figures  would  only 
tend  to  vitiate  the  whole. 

To  compare  the  statistics  in  connection  with  the  insane  of  differ- 
ent countries  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  correct  results,  all  the 
insane  should  be  included ;  and  to  compare  institutions  with  one 
another  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  same  classes  and  forms  of  dis- 
ease should  be  compared.  In  county  and  alms-houses  where  sup- 
posed incurables  are  kept,  many  of  whom  have  been  recovered 
from  the  institutions  for  the  insane,  the  rate  of  cures  is  very  low, 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  correspondingly  high,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  result  regarding  the  recoveries  and  deaths  in  the  country, 
these  rates  and  the  rates  that  the  reports  of  institutions  for  the  in- 
sane furnish,  should  be  averaged. 

My  friend,  Dr.  De Wolf,  has  had  but  part  of  the  insane  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  any  time  under  his  charge,  and  for  years  comparatively 
but  a  small  number  ;  his  reports,  therefore,  give  the  result  of  treat- 
ment, &c,  for  the  patients  in  the  institution.  My  reports  exhibit 
the  same  thing  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  patients  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. *. 

Again,  different  persons,  judging  from  the  same  symptoms,  may 
arrive  at  altogether  different  conclusions  regarding  the  causes  of 
disease,  and  in  the  same  way  may  differ  as  to  the  causes  of  death, 
and  so  on  as  regards  other  things  with  which  statistics  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  sometimes  very  perplexing  to  fix  on  the  real  cause 
of  death,  there  being  influences  so  multifarious,  all  tending  to  pro- 
duce it.  On  the  whole,  I  can  not  see  that  much  good  is  to  be 
gained  in  any  way  by  statistics  as  at  present  made  up,  and  espe- 
cially by  numerous  and  complicated  tables. 

Dr.  Comptox.    I  have  few  or  no  sus^Jfestions  to  make  as  to  the 
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kind  of  tables  wc  should  have  in  our  reports,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  statistician,  Dr.  Jarvis ;  but  if  statistics  are 
understood  to  be  the  embodiment  of  those  that  have  gone  before 
us,  as  well  as  the  older  members  of  the  specialty  who  are  with  us, 
I  think  their  value  can  not  well  be  estimated,  for  they  are  drawn 
upon  by  Superintendents  in  the  United  States,  British  America  and 
the  other  continent.  Inasmuch  as  some  fault  has  been  found,  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  to  recommit  the  subject,  and  add  a  mem- 
ber to  the  committee ;  let  the  committee  be  continued  and  report 
at  the  close  of  the  next  meeting.  I  would  like  to  see  uniformity, 
especially  in  the  statistics  of  our  institutions,  and  I  would  also  like 
to  have  the  landmarks  laid  down  for  me. 

Dr.  Everts.  I  shall  accept  whatever  forms  of  tabulation  may 
be  recommended  by  this  Association,  and  comply  with  them  me- 
chanically. If  there  is  any  one  thing  whie'i  I  have  less  talent  for 
than  another,  it  is  statistics.  If  there  is  any  one  source  of  inform- 
ation from  which  I  derive  less  knowledge  t  an  another,  it  is  statis- 
tical tables.  If  we  attempt  by  uniformity  to  render  our  statistics 
more  useful,  we  should  also  require  uniformity  of  education  and 
thought  as  observers.  We  do  not  agree  as  to  causes,  or  nomen- 
clature, or  characteristics  of  disease.  Thus  the  same  form  of  dis- 
ease may  be  classified  by  different  observers  under  different  heads. 
There  are,  in  fact,  so  many  sources  of  error  vitiating  the  purity  of 
statistics  in  all  such  unfixed  matters  as  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
this  specialty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  derive  much  that  is  reliable 
from  them.  I  can  not  illustrate  the  imperfection  to  which  such  sta- 
tistics are  liable  better  than  by  relating  a  circumstance  which  came 
under  my  own  observation.  In  coming  from  Fortress  Monroe  to 
Point  Lookout  Hospital,  during  the  war,  on  a  hospital  steamer,  sev- 
eral soldiers  died  on  the  passage.  On  arriving  at  the  hospital,  the 
bodies  were  carried  off  the  boat  and  laid  on  the  wharf.  No  one 
knew  when  they  died,  or  how.  *  The  Assistant  Surgeon,  in  charge 
of  the  General  Hospital,  with  a  steward  and  record  book,  came  out 
and  viewed  the  bodies.  The  steward  was  a  German,  speaking 
English  badly.  He  opened  his  book,  with  the  printed  forms  fur- 
nished from  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  and  remarked  to  the 
medical  officer,  "  What  for  I  say  this  man  die  mit  ?"  I  say  he  die 
mit  rheumatisms  ?"  "  O,  no."  "I  say  he  die  mit  typhoid  febers  ? 
he  must  die  by  dem  regulation."  And  I  suppose  that  it  was  so 
recorded  for  the  benefit  of  the  Army  Medical  Bureau. 

Dr.  Jarvis.  If  we  wait  until  we  have  perfect  methodical  dem- 
onstration upon  every  point,  or  any  point  in  respect  to  the  founda- 
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tion  of  our  statements  concerning  disease,  we  should  never  derive 
any  advantage  from  any  body's  experience,  but  every  one  would 
have  to  grope  his  own  way.  The  advances  in  relation  to  the  vital 
system  have  uot  been  anything  like  those  in  astronomy,  railroads, 
commerce  or  engineering  ;  but  wre  can  take  up  where  the  last  has 
left  off.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do,  and  that  is  the  best  the  world 
has  done.  Tpon  this  the  medical  man  bases  his  own  plans,  and 
from  those  in  whom  he  has  confidence  he  gains  enlarged  ideas  and 
use-  them  in  practice.  That  is  the  way  we  have  improved  from 
our  earliest  experience  to  the  present.  We  thus  make  advance- 
ments. You  will  make  books,  and  good  books,  which  will  be 
profitable  to  each  one  of  you,  and  you  will  get  books  based  upon 
these  tables,  and  make  progress  for  all  time  ;  until  in  the  course  of 
ages, — it  may  be  a  thousand  years, — they  will  come  to  that  per- 
fection in  these  matters  so  much  desired.  With  what  information 
we  have,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can ;  because  we  may  have  but  one 
talent,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  bury  that  in  the  earth,  and  say 
at  last,  "  We  knew  we  could  not  tell  a  perfect  tale,  and  therefore 
we  said  nothing."  There  are,  of  course,  different  causes,  and  we 
can  not  get  perfection,  any  more  than  we  can  get  perfection  out  of 
our  own  reasoning.  We  can  make  advancement  in  the  progress 
of  disease,  although  there  are  some  causes  very  vague.  Some  Su- 
perintendents whom  I  know,  and  I  doubt  not  all,  record  all  the 
facts  they  can  learn  from  the  friends  of  the  patients  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  malady ;  but  afterwards  they  have  other  and  more 
satisfactory  information  by  which  they  correct  the  record,  and 
present  very  different  and  more  rational  explanations  of  the  origin 
of  the  disease. 

The  influence  of  the  location  of  a  hospital  upon  its  use  by  the 
people,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  importance  of  taking  wide 
surveys  and  gathering  the  experience  of  many  institutions  in  as 
great  a  number  of  states  as  possible. 

There  was  once  a  great  ambition  of  states  and  governments — it 
is  not  extinguished  now — to  have  great,  grand,  magnificent  hospi- 
tals in  the  centre  of  their  territory,  where  they  could  gather  a 
multitude  of  lunatics — all  that  were  in  their  domain.  But  the 
thorough  analysis  of  their  population  and  counties,  and  compari- 
son of  the  number  of  patients  which  they  respectively  sent  to  the 
central  institution,  showed  that  this  was  all  a  delusion.  The  near 
people  sent  many,  but  the  remote  people  sent  few.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York  caused  an  examination  of  all  the 
States  and  all  t^e  hospitals  of  the  country  for  this  purpose.    The  re- 
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port  was  published  in  1866.  It  was  found  that  the  counties  nearest 
to  hospitals  sent  three  to  nine  times  as  many  as  those  that  were  the 
most  distant,  according  to  their  population  in  the  various  States: 
in  Massachusetts  two  or  three  times  as  many,  and  in  one  of  the 
Carolinas  nine  times.  The  result  from  a  very  careful  calculation 
was  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  hospital  to  the  time  the  report 
was  published,  just  in  proportion  as  the  counties  were  distant  from 
the  hospital,  they  diminished  their  use  of  it.  In  different  States 
in  proportion  to  their  hospitals,  the  counties  nearly  had  this  pro- 
portion of  2,  3,  4,  or  5.  That  was  a  lesson.  It  showed  that  a 
State  could  not  put  up  one  grand  hospital,  near  its  centre,  with 
any  expectation  that  all  the  people  would  enjoy  its  advantages  equal- 
ly. If  these  advantages  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  people  in  the 
State,  they  will  have  to  carry  their  hospitals  to  their  neighbor- 
hood. These  figures  give  a  lesson  that  ought  to  be  taught  to  each 
legislator,  so  that  all  the  people  shall  find  a  hospital  within  their 
reach  where  their  insane  may  be  carried. 

Dr.  Rat.  It  would  seem  at  first  blush  that  the  form  of  disease 
would  be  a  very  suitable  subject  for  inquiry — that  it  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  final  result.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  no  two 
persons  probably  would  agree  upon  the  requisite  distinction. 
Here  we  have  in  this  table,  "  acute  mania,  homicidal  mania,  sui- 
cidal mania,  periodical  mania."  Now  what  are  we  to  do  with 
cases  that  are  both  acute  and  periodical,  and  how  many  attacks 
are  required  to  constitute  a  periodical  case  ?  Two,  three,  four  or 
five  ?  So,  too,  mania  may  be  both  suicidal  and  acute  or  chronic, 
and  no  particular  form  continues  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  Then  here  is  monomania  and  melancholia.  How  are  they 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  ?  The  two  terms  were  once 
applied  to  the  same  form  of  disease,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  much 
agreement  yet  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  monomania.  No  man  can 
be  sure  when  he  speaks  of  a  certain  form  of  insanity,  that  he  means 
by  it  precisely  what  everybody  else  does.  There  might  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  form  to  which  a  certain  case  should 
be  referred,  and  that  would  make  the  statistics  utterly  useless.  I 
notice  a  table  here  under  the  heading  of  "Death  and  the  Causes." 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  I  think  the  statement  must  be 
confirmed  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  present,  that  any  doctrine  as 
to  the  causes  of  death  founded  on  this  table  can  be  of  little  worth, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  large  portion  of  the  cases  are  not  ex- 
amined after  death.  Nothing  but  a  post  mortem  examination  can 
make  us  quite  sure  of  the  lesions  produced  by  disease.    If  you 
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moan  to  rest  the  use  of  statistics  on  the  doctrine  of  approximation, 
meaning  thereby  that  we  approach  the  truth  by  reducing  error  to 
its  minimum  extent,  I  can  only  say,  I  am  not  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  two  errors  or  any  number  of  errors  can  make  one  fact. 
It  is  very  common,  in  this  class  of  tables,  to  see  a  number  of  cases 
put  down.  "  exhaustion  from  mania."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  form  of  disease  is  meant  by  that  term.  If  it  refers  to  what 
is  called  "  acute  delirious  mania,"  which  comes  on  suddenly,  runs  its 
course  rapidly,  and  the  patient  dies,  I  much  question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  term,  because  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  termina- 
tion of  chronic  mania.  Is  it  not  very  much  like  saying  that  a  man 
dies  "  for  want  of  breath  ?"  But  it  conveys  the  wrong  impression. 
kt  Exhaustion"  implies  a  loss  of  muscular  power;  but  patients  who 
die  in  acute  mania  may  evince  an  extraordinary  degree  of  muscu- 
lar power  up  to  the  very  last.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
not  be  very  sound  pathology  to  regard  the  exhaustion  as  the  cause 
of  death.  We  do  not  say  when  a  person  dies  of  consumption, 
that  he  dies  of  exhaustion  from  consumption,  however  much  he 
may  be  exhausted,  but  from  consumption.  I  observe  that  three 
cases  here  are  attributed  to  strangulation.  As  to  what  kind  of 
strangulation  is  here  meant,  we  are  left  in  doubt.  Persons  are 
sometimes  strangled  by  food  lodging  in  the  oesophagus,  and  some- 
times by  intentional  suspension.  If  it  means  the  latter,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  a  very  roundabout  expression  for  the  fact.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  reply  of  the  man  when  asked  about  the  death  of 
his  brother,  who  died  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  "  He  fell  sud- 
denly from  an  elevated  position."  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of 
the  Association  any  longer.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these  tables 
confirm  the  generalization  that  must  always  be  urged  against  sta- 
tistics concerning  facts  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and  opin- 
ions which  may  or  may  not  be  unquestioned. 

Dr.  Wobkman.  I  was  not  present  at  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
and  therefore  am  not  qualified  to  express  any  opinion  on  its  merits. 
I  think  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Ray.  If  I  could  see  the 
use  or  the  practical  result  of  the  compilation  of  these  tables,  then  I 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  labor  involved  in  them.  It  cer- 
tainly is  understood  by  the  whole  of  us  that  we  have  enough  to 
take  up  our  time  in  other  labor  than  this.  I  say  unless  the  head 
of  the  establishment  does  this  labor  himself,  it  must  be  imperfectly 
and  obscurely  done.  The  Superintendent  must  himself  work  on 
those  tables.  I  think  in  the  compilation  of  those  forty  tables,  we 
should  lose  an  amount  of  labor  worth  over  two  months  of  the  whole 
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year.  I  ask  whether  this  time  should  be  lost  to  our  patients  ? 
Show  me  instead  the  practical  result  of  our  treatment,  or  a  better 
understanding  of  the  pathology  of  their  cases.  If  we  spent  half  of 
this  time  in  the  wards  amongst  our  patients,  conversing  with  them 
and  doing  the  best  we  can  in  regard  to  their  moral  treatment,  it 
would  be  well  bestowed.  Again,  I  have  found  I  can  not  be  in  two 
places  at  once.  I  have  myself  thought  I  could  do  best  by  treat- 
ing this  work  as  so  much  buncombe,  and  going  no  farther  than 
I  was  compelled  to  go.  How  many  of  the  readers  of  the  tables 
understand  them  at  all  ?  I  have  often  been  embarrassed,  some- 
times disgusted,  by  remarks  appearing  in  the  newspaper  press  upon 
my  statistics.  So  far  from  tending  to  do  any  good  at  all,  they  only 
tend  to  discolor  the  whole  subject.  Instead  of  giving  that  table  of 
causes  of  death,  why  not  merely  give  an  analysis  of  autopsical  ex- 
aminations ;  and  if  we  have  thoroughly  explored  the  causes  of 
them,  we  might  throw  some  light  on  the  pathology.  But  even 
here  there  is  a  difficulty:  for  after  you  have  made  a  post  mortem 
examination,  you  find  it  almost  impossible  to  express  the  real  cause 
of  death  in  tabular  form,  because  you  have  more  than  half  a  dozen 
various  causes.  Suppose  in  a  case  of  ordinary  consumption  the  pa- 
tient has  undergone  attacks  of  hectic  fever,  and  diarrhoea,  and 
finally  sinks  within  thirty-six  hours;  is  not  the  diarrhoea  the  last 
form  of  disease  before  death  ?  And  yet  it  is  only  one  of  the  late 
phenomena  of  the  disease, — the  real  cause  has  been  the  destruction 
of  the  lungs.  Again,  turn  to  tubercular  disease  generally:  the 
disease  may  exist  in  various  organs.  How  as  to  the  table  in  which 
you  introduce  half  a  dozen  of  these  causes,  unless  you  give  the 
whole  of  them,  and  a  rational  summarization,  how  are  we  to  draw 
any  intelligible  result  from  it  ?  I  have  given  the  subject  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  and  am  convinced  if  the  requirement  of  statistics 
was  abolished  entirely,  and  it  was  left  to  good  sense  and  industry 
to  present  such  facts  as  we  know  for  certain  will  be  of  real  value  in 
imparting  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  insanity,  its  physical 
associations  and  the  results  of  treatment,  then  we  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  upon  the  insane  world.  I  look  upon  the  compilation 
of  these  papers  as  an  incubus.  I  have  known  in  past  experience  a 
member  of  our  Board  taking  up  my  statistics,  and  making  use  of 
the  figures  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts.  I  think  it  was  Joseph 
Hume  who  said,  "  You  can  make  anything  out  of  figures,  if  you 
spread  them  and  manipulate  them  according  to  your  own  conceived 
notions."  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  go  further,  because  I  have  given 
my  views  in  numerous  reports  and  papers  which  many  here  present 
have  seen. 
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Dr.  Jarvis.  Some  years  ago  I  was  with  my  friend  Dr.  Bell, 
whom  we  all  remember  with  great  respect  and  love,  and  who  had 
great  confidence  in  our  friend  Dr.  Ray.  Dr.  Bell  told  me,  with  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction,  that  during  a  recent  visit  to  him,  Dr. 
Ray  spoke  of  some  new  method  of  treating  a  form  of  mental  disor- 
der. Dr.  Ray  is  a  very  careful  observer  and  cautious  reasoner. 
He  acts  upon  no  uncertain  data.  When  he  forms  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  any  method  of  treatment,  he  summons  the  events  of  his 
experience  before  his  mental  eye,  and  analyzes  these  into  causes 
and  consequences,  and  determines  the  power  of  the  former  and  the 
relation  of  the  latter.  He  does  not  count  exactly,  and  say  to  him- 
self there  were  twenty-three  cases,  of  which  twenty  or  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  had  the  same  result,  and  one,  two  or  three  termin- 
ated otherwise ;  therefore  the  former  must  be  accepted  as  the  legit- 
imate consequence  of  the  means  that  were  used.  Yet  he  taxes  his 
memory,  which  is  excellent,  better  than  belongs  to  most,  and  finds 
that,  in  general,  a  majority  of  the  cases  with  a  definite  treatment 
had  a  similar  determination,  and  this  he  takes  as  the  guide  of 
future  action.  All  physicians  act  upon  similar  principles  with  va- 
rying extent  of  experience,  and  various  degrees  of  accuracy,  in 
their  observations  and  deductions.  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  statistical  method  is,  that  the  latter  demands  an  exact  rec- 
ord of  all  the  primary  facts,  and  moreover  it  adds  to  any  one's  per- 
sonal experience  the  facts  and  observation  of  others  who  have 
wrought  in  the  same  field.  This  applies  to  all  the  facts  connected 
with  insanity  which  are  or  may  be  matters  of  record,  and  which 
are  usually  stated  in  hospital  reports.  We  can  bring  all  the  expe- 
rience of  all  the  hospitals  to  bear  upon  and  illustrate  any  point, 
and  be  guides  for  all,  and  we  may  present  all  these  facts  in  such 
uniform  manner  in  the  reports  that  all  who  examine  any  topic 
referred  to  in  them  may  derive  unmistakable  benefit. 

I  am  well  aware  that  medical  and  pathological  language  is  not 
always  exact,  and  that  all  men  do  not  always  mean  precisely  the 
same  thing  by  the  same  words,  especially  in  the  designation  of  hu- 
man ailments.  The  terms  melancholia,  mania,  fever,  consumption, 
do  not  convey  a  meaning  as  precisely  definite  as  terms  in  exact 
science,  as  inch,  foot,  ounce,  pound,  <fcc.  Yet  they  arc  as  exact 
as  many  of  the  terms  used  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  if  we 
were  to  refuse  to  use  these  terms,  either  orally  or  in  writing  or 
printing,  until  all  should  understand  tliem  alike,  conveying  and 
receiving  exactly  the  same  ideas  by  their  use,  a  large  part  of  our 
business  and  intercourse  would  stop.    Yet  we  are  continually  us- 
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ing  these  vague  terms;  people  understand  them  and  transact  their 
business  with  them,  and  nobody  is  mistaken  or  defrauded. 

So  incase  of  these  tables  of  mental  diseases,  or  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  or  its  results.  The  readers  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  language;  none  are  misled,  but  all  are  enabled  to 
study  the  science  with  more  satisfaction  and  advantage. 

Dr.  Shew.  While  endeavoring  to  prepare  our  report  in  accord- 
ance with  the  form  of  statistical  tables  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  were  met  by  the  same  objections  that  have  been  raised 
here  to-day.  A  few  of  the  tables  required  considerable  time  and 
labor;  but  the  one  that  really  gave  us  the  least  trouble  of  all,  I 
was  surprised  to  find,  is  the  one  that  Dr.  Ray  objects  to  as  being 
unreliable  in  nearly  all  respects.  I  refer  to  the  table  of  death  and 
the  causes.  It  probably  gave  us  the  least  trouble  from  the  fact 
that  our  institution  has  a  regular  pathologist,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  thorough  autopsies  of  all  important  or  doubtful  cases.  You 
will  find  this  table  given  in  our  report  with  only  five  cases  under 
the  heading,  "  undetermined."  Nearly  all  of  our  patients  are  from 
the  poorer  classes,  and  yet  we  seldom  meet  with  objection  on  the 
part  of  friends.  I  make  it  a  rule,  when  a  patient  is  admitted,  to  ask 
permission  to  have  a  post  mortem  examination  in  case  of  death. 
Usually  it  is  granted  without  hesitation  ;  sometimes  they  wish  to 
confer  with  their  friends  or  the  priest.  In  nearly  all  of  these 
cases  we  subsequently  receive  the  desired  permission,  and  a  rec- 
ord to  that  effect  is  made  in  the  case  book. 

We  have  introduced  this  year  a  pathological  report — I  think  for 
the  first  time  in  institutions  of  this  kind.  The  report  of  the  pa- 
thologist gives  a  history  of  two  cases,  and  the  microscopical  exam- 
inations. One  of  these  cases  appears  upon  our  books  simply  as  a 
case  of  mania — one  of  a  thousand  of  similar  cases  which  would  at- 
tract no  unusual  attention  during  life,  and  yet  after  death  we  found 
most  interesting  lesions,  so  interesting  in  fact  that  plates  represent- 
ing the  microscopical  appearances  have  been  prepared  for  publication 
in  some  of  the  medical  journals.  This  practice,  if  continued  from 
year  to  year,  will  in  the  end  make  our  reports  valuable.  I  have 
often  been  asked  by  physicians  why  the  reports  of  institutions  for 
the  insane  do  not  contain  the  same  kind  of  facts  as  reports  of  gen- 
eral hospitals.  "  Why  can  we  not  learn  something  from  them  in 
regard  to  insanity,  and  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  or  in  regard 
to  the  causes  of  death  ?  Why  wait  until  progress  has  been  made?" 
they  say.  Of  what  interest  to  us  is  the  report  of  the  fact  that 
you  use  three  biooms  in  one  hall  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
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two  pieces  of  soap  in  another ;  that  is  not  what  we  want,  but 
something  about  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  the  results. 

Dr.  Kirk  bride.  Are  annual  reports  proper  places  for  these 
pathological  reports  ?  It  seems  to  me  they  belong  to  medical  jour- 
nals ;  but  I  think,  in  our  Legislature,  they  would  not  be  accepted 
as  in  a  proper  position. 

Dr.  Shew.  Our  reports  are  called  for  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
— not  alone  for  the  Legislature,  but  also  for  the  profession.  To  pro- 
mulgate enlightened  views  respecting  insanity  is  the  main  object 
of  the  reports.  They  are  made  to  the  Legislature,  but  with  a  view 
of  giving  information  to  its  members  and  the  profession. 

Dr.  Kirkbrlde.    And  the  people  of  the  State  ? 

Dr.  Shew.  We  circulate  our  reports  among  the  people.  One 
copy  is  sent  to  every  physician,  every  civil  officer,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  But  our  reports  are  not  kept 
for  the  general  public  and  visitors  to  the  institution.  I  think  in  a 
majority  of  cases  even  reporters  of  newspapers  and  visitors  are 
more  apt  to  receive  erroneous  impressions  from  the  reports  than 
otherwise. 

Dr.  Walker.  What  value  does  the  Doctor  attach  to  that  path- 
ological report  in  cases  of  ordinary  insanity  ?  He  says  it  did  not 
differ  from  hundreds  in  which  he  found  microscopic  traces  of  lesions. 

Dr.  Shew.  It  is  very  interesting  to  know  what  these  lesions 
are.  This  case  would  have  been  diagnosed  by  all  physicians  sim- 
ply as  a  case  of  mania  ;  and  had  the  autopsical  examination  been 
made  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  these  lesions  would  not  have 
been  discovered. 

Dr.  Walker.  Because  important  lesions  were  found  in  this 
case,  are  we  to  be  looking  for  them  in  all  cases  ? 

Dr.  Siieav.  I  believe  that  by  a  careful  study  of  these  cases,  we 
shall  in  time  be  able  to  classify  them,  and  recognize  their  diagnos- 
tic symptoms  during  life.  For  this  reason  I  requested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  pathologist. 

Dr.  Walker.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  particular  case  in  a 
carping  spirit.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  exceptional  cases, 
and  after  all  teaches  nothing  to  the  practitioner.  I  know  that  in 
a  great  mass  of  these  observations,  there  will  be  very  instructive 
lessons  taught.  This  seems  to  be  singled  out  as  an  extraordinary 
case. 

Dr.  Shew.  The  point  that  I  wished  to  make  was  simply  this; 
that  in  a  series  of  years  these  pathological  studies,  carefully  made, 
will  enable  us  to  make  greater  progress  than  heretofore. 
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Dr.  Gundry.  Ts  this  report  furnished  by  order  of  the  Legisla- 
ture? 

Dr.  Shew.    Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Gundry.  Do  not  the  members  have  a  certain  number  of 
copies  for  their  own  distribution  ? 

Dr.  Shew.  Three  hundred  copies  are  sent  to  the  Legislature. 
More  can  be  had  if  called  for. 

Dr.  Gundry.    Does  it  not  get  to  be  a  public  document  ? 

Dr.  Shew.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  in  our  State  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  they  have  never  re- 
quired us  to  send  over  five  hundred  copies  to  the  department. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  Are  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at  all  com- 
petent to  appreciate  the  results  of  the  pathology? 

Dr.  Shew.    Very  few. 

Dr.  Workman.  Are  the  members  competent  to  read  the  re- 
ports at  all  ? 

Dr.  Shew.  They  certainly  would  not  allow  us  to  make  a  spe- 
cial report  for  physicians,  and  another  report  for  general  circulation. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  Could  not  the  medical  report  be  circulated  in 
the  medical  journals?  I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  labors  of 
pathologists.  I  appreciate  them.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
publish  these  reports  in  medical  journals  than  in  a  pamphlet  for 
public  circulation. 

Dr.  Shew.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  report  of  a 
State  hospital  should  be  for  public  distribution.  We  have  changed 
the  name  of  institutions  for  the  insane  and  now  you  hardly  ever 
find  the  word  asylum  given  to  a  new  institution.  I  suppose  that 
this  change  has  been  made  by  the  advance  of  science ;  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  claim  that  insanity  is  a  curable  disease  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  therefore  the  word  Hospital  is  the  proper  name. 
I  can  not  see  why  a  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  different  from 
a  general  hospital. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  My  report  is  to  the  Board  of  Managers  who 
are  not  professional  men,  and  do  not  appreciate  such  a  report.  It 
shows  the  general  operations  of  the  institution  and  gives  the  kind 
of  information  which  I  think  it  is  important  to  communicate.  That 
is  the  distinction  I  would  make, — the  medical  for  medical  journals. 

Dr.  Shew.  You  make  such  a  report  to  your  board  as  they  re- 
quire ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  State  hospitals  should  try  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  profession,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  community. 
I  think  one  mistake  that  has  been  made  in  the  past,  and  one  reason 
why  our  public  institutions  for  the  insane  are  in  many  vicinities 
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looked  upon  with  distrust, — (you  will  recognize  that  it  is  so  among 
the  ignorant  people  particularly)  is  that  you  have  tried  to  secrete 
or  keep  back  important  facts  from  the  people.  I  believe  that  the 
more  generally  these  important  facts  are  disseminated,  the  more 
generally  our  hospitals  will  be  supported  and  maintained. 

Dr.  Kiekbride.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Shew.  I  approve  fully  of  the  views  expressed  in  regard 
to  these  pathological  investigations,  but  I  believe  that  the  results 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  medical  profession  through  the  medium 
of  the  medical  journals  rather  than  in  our  annual  reports.  These 
latter  have  always  seemed  to  be  intended  more  especially  for  the 
public  than  for  the  medical  profession,  and  if  so  there  are  obvious 
reasons  why  these  details  of  pathological  investigations  had  better 
be  published  in  the  professional  journals.  I  approve  entirely  of  the 
publication  of  hospital  reports.  Instead  of  300  I  should  think 
3,000  a  desirable  number.  I  appreciate  most  fully  the  labors  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  these  pathological 
investigations.  I  know  how  much  labor  it  involves,  having,  for 
many  years,  investigated  thoroughly  every  case  where  proper  per- 
mission could  be  obtained.  It  was  made  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  labor  required  and  the  want 
of  a  special  pathologist. 

Dr.  De  Wolf.  The  object  of  reports  of  hospitals  for  the  insane 
is  two-fold ;  first,  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  management  by  giving 
the  fullest  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  institution  is 
conducted,  and  the  second  (and.  equally  important)  object  is  the 
accumulation  of  facts  of  professional  interest  for  scientific  purposes. 
Hence  the  numerous  tables  in  every  report.  The  report  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Asylum 
contains  a  medical  appendix, — a  plan  which  might  well  be  adopted 
in  all  our  reports.  We  could  have  two  editions,  one  omitting  the 
statistical  tables  which  are  of  no  general  interest  whatever,  and 
another  with  these  tables  and.  such  matters  of  professional  moment 
as  we  might  not  wish  to  publish  for  the  general  reader. 

Dr.  Gundry.  The  Doctor  is  probably  not  aware  that  the  re- 
ports when  published  by  order  of  the  Legislature  are  sometimes 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  superintendent.  In  the  western 
States  the  reports  are  published  pretty  generally  in  that  way.  We 
send  the  report  to  all  physicians,  of  course,  and  there  are  certain 
other  people  you  can  not  well  refuse  to  give  it  to.  Now  there  is  a 
large  class  of  people  into  whose  hands  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  put 
the  report.  In  some  places  a  report  is  offensive.  I  think  it  would 
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not  be  well  for  friends  who  are  going  to  send  to  a  hospital  persons 
near  and  dear  to  them  to  look  over  a  pathological  report.  I  admit 
the  value  of  pathology.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  introduced  in 
hospitals  where  they  can  get  it.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  discouraging  these 
men  in  the  least.  All  I  contend  for,  is  on  the  principle  of  the  man 
at  the  hotel  who  desired  that  his  butter  and  the  hairs  should  be 
brought  in  on  two  plates. 

Dr.  Curwex.  I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  reports  of  the  different  institutions  in  this  country. 

After  discussion  as  to  the  particular  wording  of  the 
resolution,  it  was  finally  seconded  and  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  recommended  as 
the  basis  on  which  the  different  statistics  of  the  hospitals  be  made. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Drs.  Walker,  Everts  and  myself  were  ap- 
pointed upon  the  subject  of  Didactic  and  Clinical  Instruction  in 
Insanity.  The  committee  have  conferred  together  and  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  any  lengthy  report,  but  instead,  simply  to  submit 
three  resolutions  which  I  will  now  read. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  mental  disorders 
among  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  people,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  care  of  nearly  all  these  cases  necessarily  de- 
volves upon  physicians  engaged  in  general  practice,  and  this  at  a 
period  when  sound  views  of  the  disease  and  judicious  modes  of 
treatment  are  specially  important, — it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  Association  that  in  every  school  conferring  medical  degrees, 
there  should  be  delivered,  by  competent  professors,  a  complete 
course  of  lectures  on  insanity  and  on  medical  jurisprudence,  as  con- 
nected with  disorders  of  the  mind. 

Resolved,  That  these  courses  of  lectures  should  be  delivered  before 
all  the  students  attending  these  schools ;  and  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  graduate  without  as  thorough  an  examination  on  these 
subjects  as  on  the  other  branches  taught  in  the  schools. 

Resolved,  That  in  connection  with  these  lectures,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, there  should  be  clinical  instruction,  so  arranged  that,  while 
giving  the  student  practical  illustrations  of  the  different  forms  of 
insanity  and  the  effects  of  treatment,  should  in  no  way  be  detri- 
mental to  the  patients. 
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Dr.  Kirkbride.  In  reference  to  this  matter  of  didactic  and 
clinical  instruction  in  cases  of  insanity,  I  may  say,  that  it  is  not  a 
new  one.  Both  were  given  in  Philadelphia  long  since, — as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  He  gave 
lectures  on  insanity,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which 
he  was  a  professor,  and  he  took  his  class  around  with  him,  and  lec- 
tured on  the  cases  of  insanity  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of 
which  he  was  one  of % the  attending  physicians.  Making  proper 
allowance  for  the  knowledge  and  the  views  of  that  day,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  these  two  courses  of  lectures  combined  were 
about  as  complete  as  anything  we  have  had  in  this  way.  As  you 
all  know,  courses  of  lectures  on  insanity  have  quite  recently  been 
delivered  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Tyler,  in  one  of  the  New  York  colleges  by  Dr.  D.  T.  Brown, 
and  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Isaac  Pay ;  but  in  at  least  one  of  these 
there  was  the  radical  defect,  that  it  it  was  only  a  summer  course ;  was 
listened  to  by  only  a  small  portion  of  the  students,  and  that  the  stu- 
dents were  not  examined  on  the  subject  when  applying  for  their 
medical  degrees.  Lectures  on  insanity  clearly  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  regular  winter  course,  and  students  should  be  as  carefully 
examined  on  this  subject  as  on  any  other  branch  of  medicine,  be- 
fore commencing  the  practice  of  their  profession.  The  resolutions 
which  I  have  just  read  are  brief,  but  they  seemed  to  the  committee 
to  be  about  all  that  was  required  to  express  the  views  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Dominion  Associa- 
tion and  Ontario  Association  of  Canada,  to  each  State  Medical 
Society,  and  eacli  Medical  College  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces. 

The  Committee  on  Improvements  and  Plans  of  Hos- 
pitals, reported  progress  and  asked  to  he  continued  ; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  on  Dr.  Stuart's  letter  also  reported 
progress  and  asked  to  be  continued  ;  which  was  agreed 
to. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gundry,  it  was 
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Hesolved,  That  when  the  Association  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  this  afternoon. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned. 


The  Association  spent  the  afternoon,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Dr.  Workman,  in  examining  the  excellent 
arrangements  and  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  insane  at  Toronto. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  6  P.  M.,  by 
the  President,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Committee  on  Business  reported  that  the  first 
business  in  order  was  the  consideration  of  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Jarvis  on  Proper  Provision  for  the  Insane. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cur  wen,  the  Association  proceeded 
to  the  discussion  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  Ray.  From  the  general  doctrine  of  the  paper,  I  suppose,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  dissent.  It  expresses  very  well  and  very  sat- 
isfactorily to  me,  certainly,  the  conditions  of  the  custody  and  care 
of  the  insane,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  thereby.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  could  possibly,  for  general  circulation,  be  better  ex- 
pressed ;  and  I  presume  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  that  point. 
The  only  point  in  regard  to  which  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion,  is  that  respecting  the  architectural  conditions  required  for 
the  proper  care  and  custody  of  the  insane.  The  main  idea  of  the 
paper  on  this  point  is,  that  all  patients  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion, can  not  be  properly  treated  under  the  same  plan  of  construc- 
tion,— that  the  different  forms  and  degrees  of  the  disease  can  not 
be  cared  for  in  different  parts  of  the  building, — that  all  patients 
do  not  require  bolts,  bars  and  guards,  and  that  some  will  be  far 
more  benefited  by  a  certain  kind  of  arrangement  than  by  certain 
other  kinds ;  that  the  principal  fault  in  the  present  treatment  of 
these  different  kinds  of  disease  is,  that  the  patient  who  is  merely 
nervous  does  not  require  the  same  outward  fixtures  as  the  one  that 
is  wild  and  noisy :  that  what  would  be  proper  for  the  welfare  of 
the  one,  would  not  be  proper  for  the  welfare  of  the  other,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  source  of  annoyance. 

You  are  well  aware  that  Dr.  Jarvis  is  not  singular  in  this  view 
of  the  case  ;  that  this  view  is  taken  by  others,  and  that  there  is  a 
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disposition,  not  very  prevalent,  I  trust,  to  carry  out  these  views 
in  the  construction  of  our  hospitals.  I  believe  that  has  been  done 
to  some  extent, — I  am  not  exactly  aware  how,  or  where  in  England. 
It  lias  been  proposed  that  in  the  construction  of  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  different  grades  of 
disease  ;  not  merely  that  you  should  have  some  halls  better  finished 
and  with  better  prospects  and  aspects,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
different  kind  of  building  altogether.  You  are  aware  that  the  idea 
has  been  entertained  and  formally  put  forth,  that  a  system  of  cot- 
tages, either  alone  or  in  connection  with  a  main  building,  is  now 
the  proper  thing :  that  advanced  views  on  the  subject  require  an 
arrangement  of  the  kind  whereby  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pa- 
tients should  be  put  out  into  cottages,  without  bolts  or  bars,  where 
they  would  have  more  of  the  fixtures  of  the  home  than  in  the  spe- 
cial building. 

Dr.  Jarvis  does  not  advocate  exactly  that  kind  of  arrangement, 
but  one  which  includes  in  the  idea  something  between  the  regular 
hospital  and  the  cottage.  However,  I  suppose  we  may  here  con- 
sider these  views  as  open  to  the  same  general  objections.  I  must 
say,  I  can  not  see  for  my  own  part  the  reasonableness  of  this  view 
of  the  case  with  the  experience  I  have  had.  I  admit  that  the 
insane  differ,  and  that  they  require  different  arrangements.  The 
practical  question  is,  whether  we  can  provide  for  their  care  and 
custody  better  on  the  whole  than  by  the  present  arrangement  of 
our  hospitals, — whether  they  do  not  provide  for  the  various  degrees 
as  perfectly  as  they  well  can,  under  existing  circumstances.  You 
must  be  aware  that  the  care  of  certain  classes  of  patients,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  require  the  least  of  the  usual  safeguards,  can  not  be 
entrusted  to  any  one  of  the  ordinary  employes  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane.  Patients  in  a  private  asylum  are  under  a  different  regime 
than  thai  of  a  public  one  ;  and  those  with  unbounded  means  can 
have  privileges  and  indulgencies  that  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  stinted  means  possessed  by  our  ordinary  hospitals.  But  the 
point  is  not  what  can  be  done  with  unstinted  means,  but  what  is 
the  best  arrangement  you  can  have  for  hospitals  designed  for  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means, — for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
more  you  multiply  the  buildings,  the  more  you  increase  the 
expense. 

I  take  it  that  the  most  economical  method  of  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  a  hospital,  is  that  which  brings  all  the  employes  and 
all  the  service  within  the  smallest  possible  compass.  I  do  not  see, 
therefore,  how  this  argument  can  be  got  over.    Not  only  is  the 
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original  outlay  greater,  hut  the  daily  working  of  the  institution  is 
more  expensive,  because  additional  expense  is  required  for  attend- 
ance, heating,  and  ventilating,  and  repairs,  and  improvements. 

Economically,  or  otherwise,  then  comes  a  question  whether  the 
patients  are,  after  all,  any  happier  from  being  managed  in  that 
way.  Does  it  follow  because  some  are  not  so  very  noisy  as  others, 
or  not  so  very  nervous  and  depressed,  that  therefore  they  are 
unhappy  in  association  with  other  classes  of  patients  ;  that  they 
would  enjoy  themselves  better  when  left  alone  in  more  limited  ac- 
commodations ?  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  would.  If  you 
have  a  group  of  patients  having  certain  characteristics  in  common, 
— let  it  be  this  class  of  merely  nervous  individuals, — the  question 
is  whether  they  can  not  be  made  as  comfortable  and  as  well  con- 
tented in  a  hall  bv  themselves  as  thev  could  in  a  cottage  out  on 
an  open  lot.  Unless  they  can  be  carried  to  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance, they  can  not  get  out  of  the  sight  of  other  patients  ;  although 
Dr.  Jarvis  intimates  that  being  separated  in  this  manner,  they 
would  be  removed  from  the  sight  and  immediate  contact  with 
them.  I  think  in  some  instances  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  it  certainly  has  not  had  the  contemplated  effect.  It  is  a 
question  with  me  whether  we  may  not  carry  isolation  a  little  fur- 
ther than  the  case  requires;  whether  some  patients  would  not  be 
better  by  being  mixed  up  with  those  a  little  different  in  disease 
and  character. 

This  kind  of  treatment  has  been  advocated  for  the  poorer  class 
of  patients,  notwithstanding  the  economical  objection.  The  project 
has  been  urged  on  the  ground  that  a  large  portion  of  the  patients 
can  be  kept  in  detached  buildings  or  cottages.  Practically  I  can 
not  see  how  that  would  be  a  more  domestic  arrangement.  The 
cottages  would  be  of  a  different  kind  of  building  from  that  of  the 
patient's  home ;  there  would  be  several  together,  for  you  could 
hardly  suppose  that  only  three  or  four  would  occupy  a  cottage. 
How  does  that  differ  from  associations  which  take  place  in  a  gal- 
lery with  a  number  together.  I  see  no  difference.  There  is  an- 
other and  very  serious  objection.  I  question  very  much  whether 
you  can  obtain  that  kind  of  supervision — scattered  about  as  these 
buildings  would  be — which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  proper 
treatment  and  management. 

To  this  conclusion  I  think  we  are  brought  by  all  our  experience. 
The  nearer  our  patients  are  to  us,  the  better  we  can  look  after  and 
see  them,  and  with  the  greater  facility  we  can  supervise  all  their 
actions.    However  it  might  have  been  once,  we  know  that  the 
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character  of  our  attendants  has  been  deteriorating  steadily  ever 
since  any  body  here  has  been  in  this  department  of  our  profession. 
I  say  that  our  attendants,  tweny-five  years  ago,  differed  very  much 
in  point  of  trustworthiness  from  those  we  have  now;  and  the  ten- 
dency lias  been  going  in  that  direction  steadily.  When  I  first  went 
into  this  department  of  the  healing  art,  the  idea  of  having  any 
other  than  our  own  people  would  have  been  most  repulsive.  Now, 
in  most  of  our  institutions,  we  find  among  the  attendants  different 
nationalities  mixed  up  with  our  people.  Here  is  another  fruitful 
source  of  abuse  which  should  warn  us  against  any  mode  of  con- 
struction or  management  which  withdraws  the  attendants  from  the 
ready  observation  of  the  officers.  On  the  contrary  it  becomes  all 
the  more  desirable  that  our  architectural  arrangements  should  be 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  exercise  the  most  efficient  supervision  of  all 
engaged  in  the  service.  Every  cottage  requires  one  or  more  at- 
tendants ;  they  must  necessarily  be  away  from  the  easy  inspection 
of  the  officers  or  other  employers.  What  may  be  going  on  all  the 
time,  we  may  be  a  long  time  in  learning.  We  all  know  the  per- 
petual difficulty  we  have  in  dealing  with  stories  of  abuse  and  ill- 
treatment.  Under  the  ordinary  arrangements,  attendants  can  not 
be  acting  improperly  a  very  long  time  with  their  charge  without 
being  detected  ;  but  let  them  be  removed  out  of  the  common  ar- 
rangement, and  improper  conduct  may  go  on  indefinitely.  Then 
the  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient  are  more  out 
of  the  reach  of  observation  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  And 
still  more  is  this  the  case  with  the  mental  condition.  A  very  con- 
siderable and  very  important  change  may  be  going  on  in  the  mind 
of  the  patient  for  days  and  weeks  before  it  is  discovered  by  the 
officers.  Under  the  present  arrangements  we  readily  discover  such 
changes.  We  discover  in  season  that  the  cheerful,  hopeful  patient 
has  become  suicidal;  that  a  harmless  delusion  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  a  dangerous  character.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  obtain 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  patient's  mental  exercises  so  well 
under  these  proposed  circumstances  as  we  can  at  present. 

Another  objection  to  the  whole  plan  is  the  facility  for  elopements 
and  escapes.  It  is  generally  understood  that  when  a  person  is 
placed  in  an  institution,  he  shall  be  kept  there, — that  no  unnec- 
essary risk  is  run, — because  elopement  is  a  serious  annoyance  to 
friends  and  all  concerned.  I  do  not  see  how  its  frequent  occur- 
rence can  be  obviated  under  the  proposed  arrangements,  for  the 
greater  the  liberty,  the  greater  the  risk.  One  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  these  new  plans  is,  that  the  patient  will  have  a  greater 
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amount  of  liberty  which  is  made  desirable  by  the  fact  that  "  there 
are  some  who  have  no  disposition  to  go  away,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  locked  up."  That  is  plausible,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
persons,  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind  one  day,  will  be  the  same  the 
next  day ;  and  after  a  patient  has  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  he  is 
not  very  willing  to  relinquish  them,  however  necessary  it  may  ap- 
pear to  us.  I  think  I  know  something  about  the  disposition  of 
patients  to  act  properly,  and  to  mind  their  promises,  pledges,  '&c. 
No  great  change  in  the  insane  character  has  taken  place,  probably, 
within  twenty-five  years.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  hospital  in 
Maine,  I  found  the  patients  enjoying  a  certain  degree  of  liberty. 
We  had  one  gallery  open.  The  patients  went  in  and  out  as  they 
pleased,  and  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  result  of 
the  asylum.  Some  of  the  indolent  would  go  out  and  lie  at  full 
length  on  the  shady  side  of  a  tree  from  morning  till  night  ;  some 
would  go  into  the  houses  of  the  neighbor: ,  much  to  their  annoy- 
ance ;  some  would  take  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  post-office  and 
post  their  letters  ;  while  others  would  go  to  the  village  and  con- 
sult lawyers  about  their  case.  I  thought  the  results  fully  war- 
ranted me  in  changing  the  system,  and  so  locked  the  door.  I 
thought  that  long  walks  with  an  attendant,  and  the  privilege  of 
working  on  the  farm,  would  be  more  beneficial  to  them  than  unre- 
stricted liberty.  Similar  to  this,  I  apprehend,  would  always  be 
the  result  of  any  considerable  enlargement  of  the  personal  liberty 
now  enjoyed  by  our  patients. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  Eossin  House,  at  8  1-2  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  8  1-2  P.  M.,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President. 

The  Association  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Jarvis. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  After  the  very  able  review  of  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Jarvis  by  Dr.  Ray,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  say 
anything  more  on  the  subject.  I  have  expressed  my  views  fre- 
quently in  the  Association  and  in  my  annual  reports,  and  I  have  seen 
no  reason  whatever  to  change  them.    If  I  should  say  more,  it 
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would  only  be  to  re-affirm  them.  I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced 
than  ever  about  the  correctness  of  the  views  heretofore  adopted 
by  this  Association.  The  criticisms  of  Dr.  Ray  are  exactly  the 
same  that  I  should  have  made,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Association  by  going  over  the  same  ground. 

Dr.  Landor.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I  have  much  to  say  upon 
the  subject.  If  Dr.  Ray  had  represented  in  his  criticisms  Dr.  Jar- 
vis'  opinion,  why,  I  should  condemn  the  principles  of  that  paper 
just  as  much  as  Dr.  Ray  did;  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  that  is 
the  method  it  is  intended  to  adopt  in  this  cottage  system  of  treat- 
ing the  insane.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  right  principle  is 
to  take  all  the  comers,  as  soon  as  they  enter  into  an  asylum,  and 
whatever  their  characteristics  may  be,  to  put  them  into  the  separ- 
ate or  cottage  system.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  Dr.  Ray's  rep- 
resentation of  Dr.  Jarvis'  paper  was  what  Dr.  Jarvis  would  him- 
self have  stated  it  to  be.  I  can  not  think  that  every  new  comer 
into  a  hospital  ought  to  be  put  into  a  cottage,  and  have  the  privil- 
ege of  going  about  where  he  likes ;  that  is  not  my  notion  of  the 
cottage  system.  I  think  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  to 
have  a  cottage  on  the  same  farm  where  the  asylum  stands,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  superintendent,  and  within  his  daily  observation. 
Then  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  superintendent 
select  such  cases  as  he  thought  fitted  to  enjoy  liberty ;  and  if  he 
thought,  after  a  tolerable  length  of  period,  that  patients  were  then 
fitted,  then  I  could  think  of  nothing  more  desirable  than  to  give 
that  liberty.  I  have  done  it  myself.  I  was' desirous  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  give  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  have  it  done  at 
London.  I  sent  upwards  of  twenty  patients  to  work  on  t,he  farm 
when  the  asylum  was  at  Maiden  ;  selected  some  twenty  to  do  that 
work  and  to  go  about  the  farm  without  control,  only  returning  at 
night.  They  behaved  themselves  most  discreetly.  I  tried  it  for  a 
year.  On  Sunday  I  allowed  them  to  wander  into  town  if  they 
liked.  Some  of  them  went  to  church,  and  others  did  whatever 
they  were  told  to  do.  I  think  if  the  superintendent  used  bad  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  cases,  he  is  responsible  for  the  results. 

The  cottage  system,  I  believe,  is  desirable,  because  it  gives  them 
liberty  and  domesticity.  I  would  make  these  cottages  very  con- 
venient for  the  accommodation  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  fn  each. 
I  would  give  them  proper  supervision,  inviting  them  to  visit  each 
other  in  the  evenings,  and  giving  them  some  other  liberties.  I 
think  we  could  control  them  by  kindness,  and  by  threatening  to 
send  them  back  to  the  asylum  under  lock  and  key  if  they  abused 
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their  privileges.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Kay  may  entertain 
exactly  these  opinions,  but  my  views  are  as  I  have  stated  them. 

Dr.  Parsons.  Without  undertaking  fully  to  enter  upon  the 
merits  of  the  question  stated  in  Dr.  Jarvis'  paper,  there  are  some 
points  that  I  think  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with  asy- 
lums as  now  planned  and  constructed. 

Sometimes  an  asylum  that  is  well  planned  and  complete  in  all  its 
parts  becomes  overcrowded.  A  greater  number  of  patients  require 
accommodation  than  were  provided  for  in  the  original  design.  On 
investigation  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  quiet  and  incurable  cases,  and  also  that  some  of  these  chronic 
cases  are  so  untidy  and  filthy  in  their  habits  that  they  require 
constant  and  especial  personal  attention  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
Now  none  of  these  cases  require  that  immediate  medical  supervis- 
ion that  is  required  by  more  recent  cases.  Hence  they  might  be  a 
little  farther  removed  from  the  medical  headquarters.  Asylum  ac- 
commodations can  be  increased  so  as  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  these  classes  by  the  erection  of  detached  buildings, 
one  or  two  stories  in  height,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main 
structure ;  near  enough  for  convenience  of  administration,  but  so 
far  off  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  completed  plan.  These  build- 
ings should  be  constructed  in  a  simple,  economical  manner.  There 
guards  for  the  windows.  If  an  extreme  of  economy  is  required, 
the  same  room  may  serve  as  a  day  room  and  also  as  an  associated 
dormitory  by  night.  Considerable  advantage  would  be  gained, 
need  be  no  separate  rooms  for  patients,  and  there  need  be  no  strong 
however,  at  a  moderate  increase  in  expenses,  by  erecting  these 
buildings  two  stories  in  height,  using  the  upper  story  as  an  associ- 
ated dormitory,  and  the  lower  story  as  a  day  room.  There  should 
be  a  dining  room,  pantries,  and  water  closet  in  the  lower  story,  and 
in  the  upper  story  there  should  be  a  water  closet  and  storerooms. 
A  few  rooms  should  be  provided  for  attendants,  and  these  should 
be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  organization  to  be  adopted  as 
regards  supervision.  There  are  other  advantages  besides  that 
of  economy  in  this  method  of  increasing  the  accommodations 
of  overcrowded  asylums.  The  large  day  room  and  the  asso- 
ciated dormitory  are  admirably  adapted  for  quiet,  but  untidy 
and  filthy  cases,  that  require  constant  supervision  throughout  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours  ;  while  the  situation  of  the  day  room  on 
the  first  story  so  diminishes  the  trouble  of  getting  the  patients  out 
into  the  open  air,  that  ia  point  of  fact,  they  will  enjoy  this  agreea- 
ble and  healthful  mode  of  life  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
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would  if  a  flight  of  stairs  intervened  between  the  day  room  and 
the  airing  courts. 

I  do  not  know  that  these  remarks  have  a  very  close  connection 
with  the  leading  idea  of  Dr.  Jarvis'  paper,  but  they  at  least  are  in 
accordance  with  his  idea  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  detached  build- 
ings, and  have  also,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  practical  bearing. 

Dr.  Hughes.  I  have  not  read  the  paper  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  neither 
have  I  seen  it,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  would  not  like  to  be  understood  as  subscribing  to  it,  or 
assenting  to  any  of  the  views  expressed.  If  in  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Landor  the  views  presented  in  the  paper  are  correctly  set  forth,  I 
must  say,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone  in  hospital  management, 
that  I  would  be  decidedly  inclined  to  favor  the  American  College 
system.  I  can  not  speak  for  other  gentlemen,  but  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  do  know  that  there  are  numerous  patients  who  certainly  derive 
benefit  from  being  assigned  to  nicely-constructed  cottages  upon  the 
asylum  premises,  allowing  them  the  utmost  latitude  compatible 
with  their  mental  and  physical  welfare,  and  not  having  them 
placed  under  lock  and  key.  I  think  that  in  nearly  every  institu- 
tion I  have  visited  where  acute  and  chronic  insane  are  placed  to- 
gether, that  perhaps  as  much  as  one-tenth  might  be  treated  in  this 
way  ;  and  it  is  a  much  more  economical  system  than  the  present 
one.  The  expenses  of  window  guards  and  costly  structures  neces- 
sary to  make  buildings  secure,  would  be  avoided,  and  yet  there 
would  be  additional  comfort.  I  think  upon  the  score  of  economy 
in  regard  to  the  views  entertained  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  as  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Landor,  I  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  thus  treating  this  class 
of  patients, — the  known  harmless  class. 

Dr.  Jarvis.    Dr.  Landor  came  nearer  my  views  than  Dr.  Ray  did. 

Dr.  Comptox.  I  have  no  experience  in  the  cottage  system ;  but 
I  confess  I  read  Dr.  Jarvis'  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
was  pleased  with  it.  But  the  weight  of  authority  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  against  it  is  so  great  that  it  has  created  some 
doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  it.  I  thought,  however, 
while  I  was  reading  the  paper,  that  I  had  fifteen  or  twenty  in  our 
asylum  with  whom  the  system  of  Dr.  Jarvis  would  work  admira- 
bly, and  it  was  an  important  matter  with  us  too,  as  we  have  been 
over-crowded  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Dr.  Walker.  What  class  of  patients  are  those  to  whom  you 
allude  V 

Dr.  Comptox.  They  are  harmless  males,  such  as  work  daily 
in  the  field  and  whom  we  send  to  the  wards  at  night.    I  think  they 
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would  do  in  cottages  and  then  give  more  room  for  "violent  patients. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  What  Dr.  Hughes  expressed  as  being  econom- 
ical, I  think  would  be  just  the  reverse. 

Dr.  Hughes.  I  will  try  to  explain.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  be  with  you  in  Philadelphia;  it  would  depend  very  much 
on  locality. 

We  have  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  of  ground,  and  a  pretty 
fair  proportion  of  the  patients  are  occupied  on  it.  We  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  who  assist  the  dairyman,  farmer  and  other 
employes.  Being  distant  from  a  city,  we  are  obliged  to  supply 
our  own  milk  and  keep  on  an  average  seventy  or  more  cows. 
Those  parties  who  are  put  on  the  working  list  are  allowed  to  go 
out  to  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  and  dairy,  and  also  as 
teamsters,  where  called  for.  Our  present  working  list  numbers 
fifty  patients  out  of  the  two  hundred  men,  and  they  might  just  as 
well  be  maintained  in  farm  houses,  or  other  buildings  about  the 
premises  as  in  the  asylum. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  Have  they  burned  down  anything  by  careless- 
ness ? 

Dr.  Hughes.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  not  trust  them  with  fire,  and  keep 
them  from  matches. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.    How  would  you  prevent  them  getting  matches  ? 

Dr.  Hughes.  They  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  gar- 
dener, farmer  and  others. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  If  they  get  matches  once,  you  would  be  apt  to 
have  trouble. 

Dr.  Hughes.  I  think  they  would  not  get  matches,  if  properly 
looked  after. 

Dr.  Rat.    If  they  were  kept  in  halls,  they  would  not  get  them. 

Dr.  Hughes.  Can  you  not  exercise  a  system  of  surveillance  to 
prevent  them  getting  matches  ? 

Dr.  Ray.  I  never  knew  a  patient  who  was  allowed  to  go  into 
the  kitchen,  that  did  not  get  matches. 

Dr.  Kirkbride.  I  have  had  some  small  experience  in  regard  to 
cottages  for  the  insane,  detached  from  the  main  building.  I  began 
as  far  back  as  1854,  when  I  recommended  and  had  one  put  up  in 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  At 
that  time  we  thought  the  idea  a  good  one,  and  we  supposed  that 
before  this,  we  should  have  had  a  dozen  scattered  about  our 
grounds.  Experience,  however,  soon  taught  us  that  no  such  ar- 
rangement was  desirable  and  we  have  never  built  a  second.  The 
supervision  was  almost  certain  to  be  defective,  and  the  farther  off 
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the  buildings,  the  worse  the  supervision  would  be.  Every  one, — 
even  the  highest  officer — would  constantly  find  themselves  making 
excuses  for  not  visiting  these  detached  structures,  on  cold  and 
stormy  nights,  and  on  other  inconvenient  occasions.  This  system 
only  leads  to  the  transfer  of  responsibility  from  yourself  to  your 
subordinates,  and  I  would  like  to  know  who  would  be  willing  to 
trust  the  supervision  of  any  regular  ward  to  one  of  these  subordi- 
nates who  are  to  live  in  these  detached  structures.  Xo  building 
should  be  so  far  from  the  main  structure  that  it  can  not  be  connect- 
ed with  it  by  a  covered  way.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  give  any  amount 
of  liberty  you  see  proper  in  an  ordinary  ward  of  the  main  hospital 
as  in  a  detached  building.  You  may,  if  you  think  it  wise,  which  I 
do  not,  have  open  doors,  unprotected  windows  and  an  absence  of 
all  restraint,  but  still  you  surely  would  like  to  know  what  is  going 
on  among  your  patients  and  those  having  them  under  care. 

Dr.  D.  T.  Beowx.  In  anticipation  of  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings for  Bloomingdale  Asylum  on  a  new  site,  it  became  my  duty 
to  consider  whether  it  seemed  best  to  modify  the  usual  system  and 
to  separate  the  buildings  into  groups,  or  to  erect  smaller  structures 
apart  from  the  main  building.  After  abundant  and  disagreeable 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years,  I  had  no  intention  of  repeating 
that  system  unless  there  should  seem  to  be  reasons  adequate  to 
overcome  my  own  impressions.  Therefore  I  had  several  conversa- 
tions with  Dr.  Kirkbride  about  the  matter,  and  concluded  not  to 
have  separate  buildings  in  our  structure. 

At  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  there  are  separate  buildings,  and 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  them  in  the  minds  of  the  patients  as 
well  as  among  the  friends  of  patients.  They  all  feel  that  there  is 
a  disparagement  somewhere.  They  desire  to  be  near  or  within  the 
main  building,  for  they  think  the  nearer  the  centre  the  better  the 
accommodations  and  the  better  the  service.  I  proposed  to  have 
small  buildings,  similar  to  those  at  Somerville,  but  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Tyler,  we  determined  to  have  those 
buildings  connected  with  the  main  structure  rather  than  separate, 
attaching  them  by  the  mode  of  conjuncture  that  Dr.  Kirkbride 
used  with  his  recent  addition, — the  Fisher  ward.  On  general  prin- 
ciples I  would  be  unwilling  to  place  any  near  friend  of  mine  in  any 
cottage  or  other  building  beyond  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  institution.  I  could  not  feel  easy  or  justi- 
fied in  entrusting  such  friends  to  the  care  of  such  attendants  as  I 
should  find,  even  in  the  buildings  least  removed  from  the  main 
Structure.    I  think  the  principal  officers  can  be  readily  seen  ap- 
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proaching  the  buildings,  inducing  eye-service  instead  of  the  proper 
performance  of  duty  among  those  subordinates.  Instead  of  being 
desirable  or  homelike  or  agreeable  for  the  patients,  any  one  seeing 
the  cottages  of  the  French  asylums,  separated  from  the  main  struc- 
tures and  surrounded  by  high  enclosures,  where  men  and  women 
are  isolated  entirely  from  others  in  luxurious  apartments,  and  sur- 
rounded by  servants  in  livery  sometimes,  would  be  painfully  im- 
pressed with  the  solitary  confinement  of  those  wealthy  or  noble 
but  unfortunate  patients.  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  I  can  recall 
in  connection  with  the  insane  asylums  of  Europe  more  oppressive 
than  those  isolated  cottages.  I  have  maturely  considered  the  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  new  asylum  at  Bloomingdale  and  I  give 
my  impressions  on  the  subject  after  considerable  experience  and 
abundant  reflection. 

Dr.  DeWolf.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  relieve  an  asylum 
which  is  overcowded,  it  will  often  be  found  advisable  to  extend 
the  original  building  by  semi-detached  structures,  after  the  pavil- 
ion or  block  plan,  or  by  such  modifications  of  this  and  the  house 
and  cottage  plan  as  are  found  for  instance  most  judiciously  blended 
in  the  new  Surrey  Asylum,  England.  There  might  be  relief 
afforded  by  boarding  out  patients  in  cottages,  not  on  the  asylum 
grounds,  but  in  the  neighborhood.  Certain  patients  could  be  very 
well  boarded  out  in  that  way,  and  still  continue  under  the  care  of 
the  medical  superintendent.  This  system  is  more  likely  to  give 
general  satisfaction  than  that  of  having  cottages  built  upon  the 
hospital  premises.  The  whole  question  of  asylum  construction  and 
management  is  most  ably  treated  by  Dr.  T.  Norton  Manning,  in- 
spector of  insane,  Gladesville,  New  South  Wales,  in  his  recent  very 
valuable  report  to  the  Government,  I  have  a  copy  of  that  report 
at  the  service  of  members  of  the  Association,  and  beg  to  refer  to  it 
on  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Dr.  Waddell.  Where  money  is  not  a  consideration,  the  cottage 
svstem  may  be  tried  to  ascertain  the  result.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, no  plan  yet  devised  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
is  equal  to  that  adopted  in  our  medium-sized  institutions,  as  at 
present  constituted.  Those  patients  to  whom  large  liberty  may 
be  given,  who  labor  on  the  farm,  might  be  provided  with  suitable 
accommodation  near  their  work,  and  the  epileptic,  the  paralytic 
and  the  imbecile  might  also  be  kept  in  a  separate  cottage  from  the 
main  building, — possibly  in  both  cases,  to  the  advantage  of  them- 
selves and  to  those  from  whom  they  are  separated. 

It  is  an  experiment  that  I  should  like  to  see  made,  but  it  would 
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increase  expense.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  approve  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  Association  at  one  of  its  former  meetings,  in  recom- 
mending that  all  the  insane  should  be  treated  alike  in  our  larger 
and  better  institutions  under  professional  superintendence,  and  not 
some  in  such  buildings  and  others  in  county  and  alms-houses. 

Dr.  Cook.  I  can  hardly  discuss  Dr.  Jarvis'  paper,  as  I  am  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  a  little  to  say  on 
the  views  advanced  on  this  question  of  classification.  They  are 
important,  as  there  is  doubtless  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  pro- 
fession. There  are  those  who  hold  the  views  that  Dr.  Landor  has 
expressed.  There  are  those  in  England  who  hold  these  views  who 
are  making  a  practical  trial  of  them.  On  the  continent  they  have 
also  been  advanced,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  French 
government  reported  substantially  in  favor  of  some  such  plan.  As 
to  the  question  of  economy  to  which  several  have  alluded,  I  think 
it  would  have  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  practical  demonstration  than 
of  opinion ;  the  cost  depends  largely  upon  the  relative  number  of 
separate  sleeping  rooms  and  associated  dormitories  ;  and  if  a  build- 
ing can  be  erected  with  less  corridor  space,  that  would  materially 
reduce  the  cost.  If  the  plan  of  heating  was  less  expensive,  that 
would  make  some  difference  in  the  cost.  Some  reduction  might 
also  be  made  in  the  architectural  arrangements  of  the  building ;  it 
might  be  plainer  than  the  large  hospital.  These  are  all  proper 
questions,  I  think,  and  have  been,  or  are  now  being,  practically 
considered  by  many  persons.  I  can  not  express  an  opinion  on  other 
points  in  Dr.  Jarvis'  paper. 

Dr.  Bancroft.  I  fully  sympathize  with  the  general  spirit  of  Dr. 
Jarvis'  paper,  and  it  strikes  me  the  views  taken  may  be  true  of 
the  limited  variety  of  patients  from  which  the  picture  is  drawn. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  hospitals  where  every  variety  of  in- 
sane patients  must  be  received  and  provided  for,  there  would  be 
much  greater  difficulty  in  making  these  views  practically  applica- 
ble. I  know  very  well  how  precious  the  time  of  the  Association 
is  to-night,  and  how  little  accustomed  I  am  to  speaking,  and  there- 
fore shall  say  but  little  on  this  subject ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
ideas  which  I  must  offer.  At  the  time  Dr.  Jarvis  read  this  paper 
at  Hartford,  I  was  much  impressed  by  its  contents,  as  well  as  by  a 
case  or  cases  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  confinement  and-repress- 
ion,  which  are  not  in  the  paper  as  printed.  I  did  what  I  could  at 
the  time  to  secure  the  printing  of  the  paper,  that  we  might  reflect 
upon  it  and  compare  its  statements  with  our  own  experience,  with 
a  view  to  see  how  far  its  suggestions  were  practicable  in  our  hos- 
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pitals.    I  determined  to  make  it  a  constant  study  among  my  own 
patients,  (averaging  240,)  to  learn,  if  possible,  whether,  after  care- 
ful and  thorough  examinination  of  the  character  of  each  case,  a 
less  amount  of  repression  could  not  be  adopted,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  patient.    I  must  confess,  after  another  year's  observation, 
with  the  subject  daily  in  mind,  much  as  I  desire  non-restraint,  I 
am  surprised  to  see  how  few  cases  I  have  found  in  which  I  could 
use  less  restraint  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  use,  and  by  so 
doing  render  better  service  to  the  patient.    In  this  connection, 
while  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
writer,  it  still  appears  to  me  that  the  paper  does  injustice  to  our 
hospitals  with  the  public,  by  suggesting,  at  least,  the  practice  of 
excessive  restraint.    I  entertain  this  question  always  in  the  oppo- 
site spirit,  and  whenever  the  checks  upon  personal  liberty  can  be 
lessened  without  injury,  it  is  my  highest  satisfaction  to  do  it.  But 
the  facts  on  the  subject,  and  my  personal  observation,  do  not  con- 
vince me  that  excess  of  restraint  is  used  in  our  hospitals ;  but  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  minor  restraints  now  used  would  damage 
rather  than  benefit  the  patient.    Now  Dr.  Jarvis  says  the  sense 
of  self-respect  is  injured  by  the  "barred  windows  and  locks  on  the 
doors."    This  is  one  of  the  evidences  to  my  mind  that  the  picture 
has  been  drawn  from  the  view  of  a  too  limited  number  of  cases. 
Such  a  case  may  rarely  occur,  but  so  rarely  as  hardly  to  effect  the 
general  statement,  that  it  sinks  into  insignificance  when  opposed  to 
other  vital  necessities,  applying  to  almost  every  case.    I  have  6een 
many  more  cases  showing  a  painful  consciousness  of  inability  for 
self-regulation,  and  expressing  a  profound  sense  of  relief  on  being 
within  the  range  of  hospital  restraint  or  protection  ;  in  having  a 
power  to  lean  upon,  outside  themselves  and  independent  of  their 
consciously  disordered  forces.    Allow  me  to  refer  to  an  illustrative 
case.    A  gentleman  of  estimable  character,  worn  with  business,  in 
failing  health,  having  suffered  for  want  of  sleep,  was  found  in  the 
night  in  the  act  of  leveling  a  fearful  blow  upon  the  head  of  his 
wife,  who  was  sleeping  near  him,  impelled  by  an  insane  delusion 
to  the  act,  and  yet  dimly  conscious  of  its  enormity.    Being  pre- 
vented from  the  commission  of  the  deed,  he  earnestly  entreated  his 
friends  to  place  him  at  once  under  the  restraints  of  a  hospital. 
Once  there,  a  sense  of  relief  filled  his  distracted  mind,  which 
seemed  the  first  step  in  convalescence ;  and  gratitude  for  hospital 
restraints  and  limitations  never  ceased  to  fill  his  mind,  either  be- 
fore or  after  complete  restoration.    There  is  no  end  to  the  list  of 
cases  which  might  be  cited,  drawn  from  the  records  of  every  form 
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of  insanity,  as  found  in  our  hospitals,  to  show  that  the  restraints  in 
question  are  not  only  demanded  by  prudence  and  humanity,  but 
very  extensively  satisfactory  even  to  the  subjects  of  them. 

In  this  class  of  delicate  and  highly  sensitive  persons  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Jarvis,  this  is  equally  true,  but  the  sentiment  of  self-respect 
is  only  one  of  the  interests  to  be  provided  for.  The  window-sash 
and  the  lock  which  may  disturb  the  sensibility  of  some  one,  may 
also  save  the  same  one  from  self-destruction,  and  become  eminently 
desirable  in  the  general  balance  of  evil  and  good.  It  does  not  ac- 
cord with  my  observation  that  the  patients  in  our  hospitals  are 
suffering  from  a  sense  of  restraint  in  the  way  indicated  in  the 
paper.  It  is  more  a  sentiment,  which  has  occupied  the  popular 
mind,  than  a  reality.  In  my  observation  of  the  insane  generally, 
as  seen  in  the  daily  round  of  hospital  life,  I  do  not  find  them,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  distressed  about  the  screen  of  the  window  or  the 
lock  on  the  door,  but  in  the  face  of  these,  as  needed  limitations, 
accepting  the  guarded  latitude  and  liberty  which  it  is  the  con- 
stant study  of  hospital  physicians  to  provide,  and  thus  leading  a 
life  within  and  about  the  institution  differing  far  less  from  the  ease 
and  freedom  of  the  family  than  the  feverish  public  seem  to  suspect. 

I  am  entirely  without  experience  in  relation  to  such  buildings  as 
those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Kirkbride,  or  those  separate  buildings  at 
Somerville.  But  I  believe  if  smaller  and  more  isolated  buildings 
were  provided,  we  should  soon  see  our  patients  desiring  to  return 
to  the  larger  and  more  public  apartments.  Very  few,  I  believe, 
would  be  willing  long  to  exchange  the  activities  and  the  social  good 
cheer  of  the  larger  numbers,  for  the  monotony  and  dullness  of  the 
isolated  cottage.  I  understand  this  has  been  found  true  in  many 
cases  at  Somerville.  The  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of  recovered 
patients  throw  light  on  this  point ;  and  what  these  impressions  are 
is  shown  by  the  frequent  visits  made  by  them  (after  their  discharge) 
to  their  hospitals.  They  often  desire  to  visit  the  halls  where  they 
have  lived,  revive  the  associations  formed  there,  and  join  in  the  so- 
ciabilities to  which  they  had,  while  patients,  become  accustomed  as 
a  part  of  their  curative  treatment. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  domestic  adjustment  can  relieve  the 
restlessness  of  every  insane  person,  or  of  most  in  certain  stages  of 
the  disease.  You  may  place  him  in  a  private  family,  with  plenty 
of  attendants;  you  may  surround  him  with  all  the  evidences  of 
personal  freedom,  and  still  the  restlessness  remains,  because  it  is 
the  disease  and  not  the  surroundings. 

In  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Doctor's  paper,  it  is  un- 
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doubtedly  true  that  there  is  more  or  less  public  distrust  of  hospi- 
tals. I  do  not  believe  it  is  due  to  the  prevailing  plans  of  t  reatment 
in  them,  but  to  other  influences.  It  exists  mosl  with  those  who 
really  know  the  least  of  them.  I  believe  that  jus1  in  proportion  as 
the  people  become  acquainted  with  the  internal  workings  of  our 
hospitals,  they  have  confidence  in  them.  That  the  management  of 
these  institutions  is  responsible  for  this  distrust  I  deny  emphatic- 
ally. The  responsibility  rests  with  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  in- 
herited from  the  past,  assisted  by  the  sentimental  schemes  of  inex- 
perienced and  ambitious  dogmatists.  When  the  public  come  to 
comprehend  the  views  of  insanity  expressed  in  the  papers  which 
have  been  read  in  this  Association  ;  to  learn  that  insanity  is  phys- 
ical disease  which,  like  other  diseases,  is  to  be  combated  by 
rational  treatment,  and  that  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the  hospital 
for  the  insane  is  demanded  by  the  peculiar  symptoms  arising  in 
this  disease,  then  will  these  institutions  enjoy  an  equal  share  of 
public  confidence  with  the  general  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Gray.  My  views  have  been  expressed  quite  freely  on  this 
subject  heretofore,  and  further  observation  and  reading  only  con- 
firms them.  I  must  say,  with  all  respect  to  Dr.  Jarvis,  that  I 
think  his  paper  sets  forth  this  subject  in  a  very  fallacious  light. 
He  selects  a  class  of  cases,  such  as  he  has  had  under  observation  in 
private  houses,  just  such  cases  as  are  treated  in  private  families, 
and  need  not  go  to  hospitals  at  all.  He  is  disposed  to  take  these 
cases  as  representatives,  though  they  are  entirely  different  from 
those  for  which  hospitals  are  a  necessity.  I  can  not  help  thinking 
that  just  such  views,  sent  forth  to  the  public,  are  more  injurious  to 
hospitals  than  even  the  public  prejudice  that  is  existing  through 
ignorance  and  superstition.  All  such  views,  and  also  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
Charities,  attributed  to  Dr.  Howe,  are  equally  injurious  to  institu- 
tions and  the  insane,  and  to  the  advancement  of  hospitals.  Dr. 
Ray,  I  think,  has  fully  answered  the  whole  question  here.  Those 
long  experienced  in  this  specialty  have  observed  this  thing  care-  ' 
fully,  seeking  but  one  end,  and  that  the  benefit  of  the  patient ; 
seeking  but  one  aim,  and  that  is  how  the  hospital  can  be  carried 
on  at  least  expense  and  yet  in  a  manner  that  the  disease  demands. 
It  seems  to  me  conclusive,  that  the  results  of  long  experience  should 
not  be  thrown  aside  lightly,  and  opinions  of  men  without  practical 
experience  should  not  have  great  weight.  Every  little  while  the 
old  projects  are  brought  up  anew  by  persons  temporarily  in  power 
as  original  and  novel,  and  schemes  are  presented  which  can  not  be 
made  practicable. 
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Now  of  all  who  have  suggested  these  separate  buildings,  no  one 
has  attempted  anything.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  State  govern- 
ments are  to  be  asked  over  and  over  again  to  enter  upon  these  pro- 
fitless experiments  which  have  been  tried  already,  and  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  are  not  practicable  at  all.  T  have  again  and  again 
had  opinions  quoted  to  me  upon  the  very  subject  to  which  Dr. 
Bancroft  has  alluded.  These  men,  like  Dr.  Maudsley  in  one  of  his 
books,  are  disposed  to  make  the  public  believe  that  medical  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  existing  institutions  had  such  prejudices 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  listen  to  these  new  theories.  They 
represent  a  class  who  have  little  or  no  idea  of  insanity  or  the  per- 
sonal liberty  which  the  insane  can  have,  and  declare  that  we  are 
confining  men  more  than  we  ought  to  do.  "  We  ought  to  give 
them  liberty,  freedom,  &c."  The  only  answer  to  these  people  is 
this  :  "  Go  into  the  State  hospitals  and  pick  out  such  cases,  and  be- 
come responsible  for  their  welfare,  and  take  them  to  your  homes 
and  give  them  domestic  life."  I  said  to  one  gentleman  who  was 
quite  sure  that  the  views  of  the  Massachusetts  report  ought  to 
carry  great  weight,  and  that  these  institutions  were  being  too  much 
enclosed,  "  Why  not  take  such  patients  as  are  committed  to  hos- 
pitals, and  agree  to  take  care  of  them  in  this  cheap  and  loose  way, 
and  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  who  will  see  that 
you  do  your  duty  ?  Have  them  wander  about  and  intrude  on  your 
neighbors."  He  did  not  desire  to  make  the  experiment  himself, 
but  he  insisted  that  the  superintendents  of  asylums  should  receive 
such  advice,  and  recommend  the  Government  to  establish  them. 

Now  in  the  light  of  experience  and  observation  of  the  insane, — 
in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  what  this  disease  is,  of  what,  is  really 
for  the  good  of  these  individuals,  it  is  impossible  that  men  of  expe- 
rience could  recommend  any  such  course. 

Dr.  "WVlker.  Before  touching  upon  the  question  under  consid- 
eration, permit  me  to  draw  a  moral  for  the  benefit  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  is  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  we  find  ourselves  discussing 
one  of  the  most  important  papers  we  could  have  before  us,  with  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  full  Association,  and  with  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  young  men,  who  need  this  discussion  the  most.  Why 
is  this  so  ?  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  we  put  it  off  that  the 
absentees  might  be  here ;  those  who  neglected  to  come  up  to  the 
meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  This  very  state  of  things 
was  predicted  ;  but  it  was  thought  it  was  not  courteous  to  them  to 
go  on  with  the  discussion  when  we  might  have  discussed  it  with 
good  to  others  ;  yet  here  we  are  to-night,  at  this  late  hour,  and  but 
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few  members  of  the  Association  knowing  what  is  being  discussed 
here.  Talking  about  the  dirty  and  filthy  being  taken  care  of  out- 
side the  building, — the  question  is  the  construct  ion  of  hospitals  for 
all  sorts  of  cases,  the  chronic,  the  acute,  &c.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  farm,  liberty,  epileptics,  &c.  Dr.  Jarvis  says  :  "  Moreover, 
as  everything  should  be  arranged  to  keep  in  the  patient's  mind  the 
feelings  of  home  as  such,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  hospital  as  little 
as  possible.  These  dwellings  for  the  mild  should  be  not  only  sep- 
arate from,  but  out  of  sight  of,  the  stronger  and  more  forbidding 
house,  which  might  call  out  their  painful  sympathies,  or  be  an  ever- 
present  warning  to  them  of  ther  liability  to  change  for  the  worse, 
and  a  standing  threat  that  if  their  disease  should  take  an  unfortu- 
nate turn,  and  they  become  excited,  they  must  be  removed  to  that 
place  of  stricter  confinement.  Even  the  names  by  which  the  houses 
are  designated  have  an  influence  on  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the 
patients.  They  should  not  be  called  by  any  term  that  signifies  a 
hospital  or  any  of  its  parts,  but  by  names  that  are  used  elsewhere 
for  common  dwellings,  and  have  pleasant  associations  connected 
with  them.  They  should  be  called  houses  or  places,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  designate  them  more  particularly,  some  term  appropriate 
to  their  position  or  circumstance,  as  grove  house,  if  near  a  grove, 
elm  house,  valley  house,  orchard  house,  &c. 

Between  these  extremes,  the  large  house,  with  suitable  means  of 
security  for  the  violent,  and  the  simplest  dwellings  for  the  mild  and 
trustworthy,  there  should  be  intermediate  other  buildings,  with 
various  grades  of  strength  and  grace,  with  the  appropriate  means 
of  repression  and  guardianship,  of  comfort  and  freedom,  which  the 
intermediate  classes  of  patients  may  need  or  can  profitably  enjoy." 
Now,  I  appeal  to  you,  if  Dr.  Kay,  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, had  not  in  mind  the  exact  proposition  of  Dr.  Jarvis.  If  the 
question  means  anything,  it  proposes  to  put  up,  within  some  enclo- 
sure, separate  houses,  one  out  of  sight  of  the  other,  in  which  dif- 
ferent classes  of  patients  should  be  accommodated ;  and  it  is  to 
this  very  point  that  part  of  the  discussion  to  night  has  been  tend- 
ing. 

Now,  sir,  my  experience  has  been  that  the  very  people  who  need 
these  houses  of  restraint  the  most,  and  who  need  the  lock  on  the 
doors  and  on  the  windows,  are  those  who  complain  of  them  the 
most ;  and  that  the  quiet,  mild  patients  in  whose  behalf  we  would 
break  away  all  bars  and  locks,  and  give  them  fullest  ingress  and 
egress,  are  those  who  complain  the  least.  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
number  of  that  class  of  female  patients. 
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A  few  years  ago,  I  doubt  not,  if  we  bad  gone  to  Dr.  Jarvis  at 
Dorchester,  or  visited  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  at  Boston,  we 
would  have  found  that  those  T  speak  of  were  the  last  to  complain 
of  confinement ;  they  were  just  those  who  are  described  by  Dr. 
Jarvis  as  "mild,  intelligent  and  affectionate." 

In  addition  to  the  expense  to  which  Dr.  Ray  barely  alluded,  I 
think  there  must  be  great  additional  iorce,  if  you  have  houses  sep- 
arated from  each  other;  they  must  be  officered  by  themselves, 
eaeh  must  have  its  kitchen  and  the  food  must  be  prepared  there. 
J  ask  how  it  can  be  done  cheaper  than  in  a  large  hospital  where 
there  is  one  kitchen  and  one  lot  of  domestics.  It  does  not  need  an 
arithmetic  to  tell  if  these  persons  are  to  be  gathered  into  families 
outside  of  eaeh  other,  which  will  be  the  most  costly.  How  are 
you  going  to  protect  the  female  portion  at  night  ?  In  case  of  acci- 
dent, or  fire,  or  an  attempt  at  suicide,  where  the  presence  of  mind 
of  the  women  may  be  at  once  overthrown,  are  you  going  to  leave 
them  without  men  on  whom  to  call  ?  Of  course  not.  Then,  sir, 
human  nature  must  change  entirely,  or  it  requires  not  me  to  tell 
you  that  these  patients  are  not  safe, — that  the  hospital  itself  can 
not  be  safe  from  scandal  or  the  superintendent  from  utter  over- 
throw. 

Dr.  Jarvis.  Two  years  ago  having  an  engagement  with  the 
census  committee  of  Congress  at  AVashington,  I  left  this  Associa- 
tion at  Staunton  on  Friday  morning.  On  the  way  Dr.  Brown 
talked  to  me  about  the  plan  of  hospitals.  He  talked  very  freely 
and  he  asked  me  in  the  end  to  write  out  for  him  my  notions  of  the 
way  a  hospital  should  be  constructed.  In  the  summer  of  1869  I 
began  to  write  out  my  notions,  but  having  long  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  this  matter,  instead  of  a  letter  I  wrote  that  article.  Xot  willing 
to  send  it  out  hastily  I  left  it  in  my  desk  a  year;  then  I  copied  it 
and  looked  over  it.  Then  the  editor  of  one  of  our  magazines  of- 
fered to  print  it  in  his  journal.  I  preferred  to  read  it  first  to  this 
Association,  which  I  did  last  year  at  Hartford.  It  has  been  print- 
ed, as  you  know,  for  the  use  of  the  members.  Except  this  it  has 
not  to  my  knowledge  been  before  the  public  in  any  form.  1  wrote 
that  out  of  my  experience  of  thirty  years.  I  began  to  take  pa- 
tients in  1835,  and  excepting  five  years  when  I  was  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  I  had  constant  and  immediate  charge  of  patients  until 
18G5.  Since  then  I  have  received  none  into  my  care,  but  I  am  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  examine  cases,  and  determine  how  they 
ought  to  be  disposed  of.  I  probably  see  as  many  patients  as  are 
admitted  into  the  smaller  hospitals.     In  all  case-  \  am  required, 
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like  the  superintendent,  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  pa- 
tients and  their  history.  After  this  my  first  question  is,  what  do 
they  require  for  their  restoration?  Can  the  circumstances  of  their 
home  be  so  arranged  as  that  they  may  recover  there  ?  I  have  found 
a  few  who  regained  their  mental  health  without  removal.  If,  how- 
ever, removal  seems  to  be  necessary,  then  I  examine  the  question 
whether  simple  separation  from  home  will  answer  the  purpose.  I 
have  found  many  who  recovered  with  only  this  change.  Again,  if 
more  than  this  be  required,  if  the  discipline  and  influences  of  a 
hospital  be  needful,  the  last  question  that  presents  itself  is  what 
hospital  is  besl  suited  to  the  pathological  and  pecuniary  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  Nearly  all,  both  of  those  whom  I  formerly 
treated  and  those  whom  I  only  examined,  were  acute  eases;  about 
half  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  hospitals  and  as  many  provided  for 
elsewhere.  So  far  as  I  now  remember,  as  large  a  proportion  of 
those  who  were  treated  abroad  or  at  home  recovered  as  of  those 
who  went  to  the  public  institutions.  For  twenty-five  years,  I  had 
patients  in  my  own  house,  a  wooden  combustible  structure,  and 
with  matches  in  it.  I  boarded  them  with  neighbors,  in  wooden 
combustible  houses,  with  matches  in  them.  I  have  never  known 
an  instance  of  their  setting  fire  or  attempting  to  set  fire.  I  have 
never  known  any  violence  or  attempt  at  violence.  The  patients  both 
in  my  house  and  in  others  were  under  the  immediate  care  of  faith- 
ful attendants.  I  always  made  it  a  condition  of  taking  patients, 
that  if  at  any  time  it  should  appear  to  me  that  they  could  not 
be  properly  managed  by  personal  influence  in  a  private  house,  or 
that  they  would  be  treated  with  more  advantage  to  themselves  in 
a  hospital,  I  should  send  them  to  such  institutions  or  the  friends 
should  take  them  away.  Thus  I  have  sent  some  to  the  McLean 
Asylum.  The  patients  I  had  were  of  the  milder  type.  They  rep- 
resent a  considerably  large  class,  who  do  not  need  grated  windows 
or  strong  doors  or  any  of  the  means  of  external  or  bodily  restraint 
to  keep  them  under  control.  Ordinary  dwellings  with  wooden 
sashes  and  the  usual  domestic  arrangements  are  sufficient  for  them. 

The  private  lunatic  asylums  of  England,  in  which  most  of  the 
private  or  paying  patients  are  kept,  are  generally  ordinary  dwell- 
ings ;  many  of  them  were  gentlemen's  country  seats,  quite  large, 
and  obtained  at  comparatively  low  cost.  I  visited  many  of  these, 
and  examined  all  their  parts.  I  saw  no  grated  windows,  no  heavy 
doors,  no  strong  bolts. 

In  some  of  the  public  asylums,  as  at  Rainhill,  where  are  600  to 
700  pauper  patients,  all  the  windows  have  wooden  sashes,  with  bars 
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no  longer  than  those  of  ordinary  dwellings.  There  were,  however, 
internal  arrangements,  wooden  shutters  and  wire  network  in  some 
of  the  rooms  for  the  excitable  and  violent,  but  the  weak,  confiding 
window  was  all  the  defence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  rooms. 

The  Worcestershire  asylum  has  iron  sashes.  But  the  superinten- 
dent told  me  that  the  reason  was  that  they  could  be  made  with 
smaller  bars  than  the  wooden,  and  thus  made  the  room  light  and 
airy  and  pleasant  to  the  inmates.  Yet  they  could  be  broken  by 
the  hand  of  one  disposed  to  be  violent.  I  do  not  propose  that  you 
should  have  no  grated  windows  nor  strong  doors  nor  thick  brick 
walls.  I  only  propose  that  the  buildings  should  be  varied  in  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  to  suit  the  various  conditions  of  the  patients, 
— that  every  part  of  the  hospital  should  be  made  as  home-like  as 
possible,  and  yet  that  the  patient  should  be  under  such  supervision 
as  the  superintendent  may  deem  proper,  and  that  he  should  have 
all,  as  they  are  now  in  hospitals,  constantly  within  his  knowledge, 
and  know  from  day  to  day,  or  if  need  be,  from  hour  to  hour,  their 
condition,  and  any  changes  that  may  take  place.  By  this  means 
he  will  be  prepared  to  transfer  any  patient  that  needs  such  change 
to  a  more  secure  room  or  ward ;  and  on  the  contrary  remove  any 
one  who  would  enjoy  or  profit  by  the  privilege,  to  the  freer  and 
less  restrictive  quarters.  With  this  plan  of  arrangement  and  man- 
agement, there  would  be  no  more  danger  from  outbreak  or  violence 
than  there  is  now;  but  the  physician  would  have  a  power  and  in- 
fluence over  some  of  his  patients  that  he  can  not  now  have,  and 
they  would  suffer  less  from  needless  restriction  and  privation. 

The  cottages  that  I  saw  at  Musselboro,  near  Edinburgh,  did  not 
recommend  themselves  to  me.  Xor  am  I  satisfied  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  new  plan  of  cottages  proposed  by  Dr.  Brown,  in 
Scotland.  Still  less  am  I  satisfied  with  the  accounts  of  Gheel. 
Although  Gheel  has  many  advantages,  and  much  to  be  admired, 
yet  I  could  not  accept  that  system  ;  it  should  be  adopted  in  part, 
just  so  far  as  patients  can  be  trusted. 

My  idea  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  asylum  should  include  liberty 
or  confinement ;  if  necessary  to  have  two-thirds  strong,  or  if  four- 
tittle,  so  be  it,  but  give  no  more  strength  than  necessary.  I  know 
how  strongly  some  people  dread  the  hospital.  Some  people  come 
to  me  and  ask  me  about  the  best  place  to  go  to.  They  desire  that 
they  may  not  be  under  any  more  restraint  than  necessary  ;  but  the 
dread  of  the  hospital  and  its  restrictions  is  very  great.  Some  I  am 
not  able  to  persuade,  and  take  the  next  best  step  for  them;  some 
say  to  me,  "I  would  rather  my  daughter  would  die  than  go  to  a 
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hospital,"  yet  with  that  aversion  they  have  consented  to  allow 
them  to  go. 

Dr.  Bancroft.  In  those  cases  have  they  given  de  finite  and  {(ar- 
ticular reasons  why  they  should  not  go? 

Dr.  Jarvis.  Yes  ;  and  some  of  their  reasons  are  groundless; 
but  this  fear  of  the  hospital  is  much  more  common  than  you  gen- 
tlemen know.  I  believe  many  are  on  this  account  kept  out  of  the 
hospital  which  offered  the  only  chance  of  their  restoration,  and  re- 
tained at  home,  or  subject  to  all  sorts  of  ineffective  methods  of 
cure,  and  yet  die  unhealed.  No  doubt  the  dread  of  the  hospital 
arises  from  the  dread  of  being  locked  in.  Notwithstanding  what 
Dr.  Walker  says,  I  have  been  much  consulted  by  the  friends  of 
patients  in  the  hospitals,  whom  they  wished  to  get  away.  I  have 
advised  them  to  let  them  stay  there.  I  do  not  say  it  is  very  com- 
mon. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ciirwen,  the  paper  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  read,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  meet  in  London,  Ontario,  to-mor- 
row evening. 


Friday,  June  9,  1871. 

The  Association  spent  the  forenoon  in  going  to  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  and  the  afternoon  in  examining  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  that 
place  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Landor. 

The  Association  met  in  Dr.  Landor's  office,  at  7  12 
P.  M.,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  (the  latter  of  whom  had  been  sick  for  two 
days,)  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John 
Wad  dell,  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Insane  assembled  in  Toronto  to  hold  their  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting,  and  being  about  to  separate,  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  acknowledge  the  various  manifestations  of 
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courtesy  and  kindness  from  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  both  official 
and  private,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  with  equal 
pleasure  and  gratitude. 

They,  therefore,  would  first  tender  to  His  Excellency,  the  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rowland,  and 
to  Mrs.  Howland,  the  assurance  of  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
honor  they  were  pleased  to  confer  on  the  Association,  by  inviting 
its  members  to  visit  them  at  their  residence,  and  by  their  munifi- 
cent hospitalities. 

Secondly,  to  L  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Asylums  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  we  are  indebted  for  his  assiduous  and  inde- 
fatigable efforts  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Association  both  instruc- 
tive and  agreeable,  and  they  would  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that 
our  obligations  to  Mr.  Langmuir  can  not  be  adequately  expressed 
in  the  compass  of  a  resolution  of  thanks. 

That  our  eminent  and  respected  colleague,  Dr.  Joseph  Workman, 
has  won  the  honorable  position  he  holds  in  our  specialty,  by  a  wise 
comprehension  of  the  multiform  duties  of  his  arduous  office,  and 
by  a  courageous  energy  which  has  continued  unappalled  in  the 
face  of  no  slight  obstacles,  Ave  now  readily  understand  after  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  great  institution  over  which  he  so  worthily 
presides.  We  recognize  in  its  vast  dimensions,  in  the  spaciousness 
and  comfort  of  its  new  apartments,  in  the  tasteful  adornment  of  its 
grounds,  and  the  systematic  provision  for  out-door  occupation  and 
amusement  of  his  patients,  the  serious  nature  of  the  problem  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  the  masterly  skill  with  which  he  has  solved  it. 

That  we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  afforded  us  for  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  new  asylum  at  London,  lately  opened  for  occupa- 
tion under  the  rare  judgment  and  good  taste  of  our  skilled  and 
genial  associate,  Dr.  Henry  Landor.  With  its  attractive  exterior, 
its  spacious  wards,  well-arranged,  amply  lighted,  comfortably  fur- 
nished, admirably  ornamented,  lacking  no  essential  of  a  complete 
and  attractive  home,  with  not  a  dollar  expended  for  mere  display, 
it  presents  a  hospital  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  creditable  alike 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  its  able  and  experienced  superintendent, 
and  to  the  liberality  of  the  government  and  people  who  have 
authorized  its  construction.  As  year  after  year  it  shall  silently 
perform  its  great  work  of  Christian  charity,  the  citizens' of  this 
province  will  find  more  and  more  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
penditure so  liberally  but  wisely  made,  and  with  the  clear  head 
and  kind  heart  to  which  they  have  entrusted  its  management.  For- 
tunate are  the  people  of  Ontario  that  they  can  point  to  two  such 
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noble  hospitals  as  those  at  Toronto  and  London,  and  to  two  such 
able,  intelligent  and  devoted  superintendents  as  Drs.  Workman 
and  Landor.  We  shall  return  to  our  respective  homes  with  a  more 
abiding  faith  in  humanity,  and  an  increased  zeal  in  our  chosen 
calling,  for  having  visited  our  brethren  across  th.3  line. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Attorney  General  of  Ontario  we  present 
our  thanks  for  the  complimentary  offer  of  the  use  of  the  Assembly 
Chamber  of  the  Parliament  House  for  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  for  other  distinguished  courtesies. 

To  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  an  limitation 
to  attend  the  convocation,  which  a  previous  engagement  prevented 
our  accepting;  and  to  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul  for  his  courteous  attention 
in  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  treasures  of  the  college. 

To  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  we  are  indebted  for  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  arrangements  and  valuable  collections 
of  that  institution. 

To  the  Medical  Counci]  of  Ontario  for  a  courteous  invitation  to 
attend  their  sessions,  but  which  the  nature  of  our  duties  compelled 
us  to  decline. 

We  respectfully  acknowledge  the  invitation  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer 
to  visit  the  Institution  for  the  Deal'  and  Dumb,  which  want  of  time 
did  not  permit  us  to  accept. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Great  Western  Railroad  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  for  courtesies  extended  to  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  (r.  P.  Shears,  of  the  Kossin  House, 
for  his  liberal  provision  of  a  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  send 
copies  of  the  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  members  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  to  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  differ- 
ent hospitals. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  May,  1872. 


JOHN  CURAYEN,  Secretary. 


SUMMARY. 


On  Nosological  Position  of  General  Paralysis.  [By  G, 
Mackenzie  Bacon,  M.  D.]  The  term  "  general  paralysis  "  is  not, 
it  must  be  admitted,  a  satisfactory  one,  but,  though  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  upon  it,  nothing  better  has  yet  been 
agreed  on.  However  faulty  the  term  may  be,  it  is  best  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  what  the  words  may  be  supposed  to 
imply. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  a  writer,  in 
some  remarks  on  this  subject,  argues  that  the  phrase  "general 
paralysis"  should  include  other  cases  than  those  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  asylums,  and  that  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  only 
one  form  of  a  diseased  state  of  brain  seen  as  much  out  of  as  in 
asylums. 

He  says  (p.  183)  "  Under  the  term  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
a  very  characteristic  form  of  disease  is  implied,  but  if  modified 
forms  and  early  stages  be  included,  the  term  is  equally  applicable 
to  other  affections." 

Again  (p.  184,)  "I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
and  common  disorder  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  ;  but  seeing  that  the  term  is  by 
no  means  accurately  defined,  since  the  peculiar  mental  symptoms 
which  have  actually  afforded  a  name  for  it  in  France  are  not 
always  present,  I  can  not  but  find  fault  with  it,  and  ask  for  one 
which  is  somewhat  more  restricted,  or,  if  not  so,  demand  that  the 
present  one  be  allowed  to  include  a  much  larger  sphere  of  disease  " 

With  every  respect  for  the  opinions  of  so  able  and  distinguished 
a  physician,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  question  from  the 
"  asylum  point  of  view,"  and  I  believe  my  opinions  accord  with 
those  of  most  asylum  superintendents. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  disease  called  general  par- 
alysis of  the  "insane  had  a  special  character  of  its  own,  and  differed 
from  other  sorts  of  brain  affections  seen  among  the  insane,  or  even 
the  sane.  I  have  always  restricted  it  to  the  familiar  disease  asso- 
ciated with  grand  delusions  and  a  certain  train  of  other  symptoms, 
and  I  think  the  term  can  be  of  no  value  unless  so  restricted.  The 
term  is  bad  enough,  but  I  can  not  admit  that  any  term  descriptive 
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of  the  disease  in  question  is  "  equally  applicable  to  other  affections." 
I  should  not  myself  apply  it  to  a  case  of  increasing  feebleness  of 
limbs  without  certain  mental  symptoms,  and  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease differs  from  that  of  chronic  alcoholism,  &c.  The  bodily 
symptoms  of  more  than  one  general  -disease  of  the  brain  may  be 
much  alike  at  a  given  period,  but  the  whole  character  of  the  earlier 
phases  may  have  been  very  different.  Some  confusion  may  arise 
from  the  fact  that  all  men  do  not  use  the  term  with  the  same  care 
or  precision  in  their  statistics;  but  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  those  living  in  asylums,  as  a  rule,  speak  of  but  one  condition 
under  this  head.  I  admit  that  such  men  are  probably  unfamiliar 
with  some  other  paralytic  states  which  are  seen  in  hospitals,  but  it 
may  be  that  a  more  extensive  comparison  of  experiences  would  es- 
tablish two  distinct  sorts  of  disease,  only  resembling  one  another 
in  the  feature  of  paralytic  enfeeblement. 

General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane  has  some  peculiarities  in  its  hi>- 
tory  and  symptoms  which  may  serve  to  discriminate  it  from  other 
forms  of  disease,  such  as  these: — 

It  is  not  hereditary. 

It  occurs  but  rarely  among  women. 

Certain  mental  symptoms  are  always  associated  with  it,  and  gen- 
erally precede  the  paralytic  symptoms. 

In  most  cases  epileptiform  attacks,  affecting  one  side  or  one  limb 
and  half  the  face,  occur  during  the  second  stage. 

A  curious  amelioration  takes  place  after  a  certain  period,  when 
cases  are  brought  early  under  proper  treatment.  The  "  optimism," 
the  often  furious  character  of  the  mania,  the  destructive  tendencies, 
and  the  mixture  of  elation  and  confusion  of  mind,  producing  the 
most  ludicrous  contradictions,  are  such  as  are  not  seen  in  other 
forms  of  brain  disease. 

These  phases  recur  so  constantly,  and  in  so  many  instances,  that 
I  do  not  see  how  to  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  disease,  whatever 
its  name,  and  that  it  differs  from  others  in  which  patients  fade 
away  gradually  and  die  paralysed.  It  may  be  that  those  living  in 
asylums  have  a  more  vivid  impression  of  their  own  cases  from 
seeing  so  much  of  them,  and  being  so  often  perplexed  in  their 
treatment,  and  they  may  not  be  sufficiently  attentive  to  other 
phases  of  brain  degeneration ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  history, 
symptoms  and  pathology  point  to  a  disease  different  from  any 
other,  and  that  the  symptoms  I  have  alluded  to  almost  suffice  to 
answer  the  question  "what  is  intended  by  the  term  general 
paralysis  ?  " 
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Supposing,  however,  that  there  are  numerous  other  cases  in 
which  body  and  mind  decay  simultaneously,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
title  of  dementia  paralytica,  how  is  it  that  so  very  few  of  these 
reach  the  public  asylums,  where  the  poor  must  needs  be  brought 
in  course  of  time?  Such  cases  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  them, 
whereas  the  other  form  is  abundant  in  every  country. 

Various  observers  have  worked  out  the  pathology  of  this  state, 
and  enumerated  sundry  destructive  changes  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, membranes  and  cord.  It  is,  doubtless,  not  easy  to  attribute 
a  distinctive  pathology  to  every  brain  affection,  but  the  character 
of  the  previous  symptoms  suffices  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  only  difficulty  to  this  view  arises  in  considering  cases  said 
to  have  their  origin  in  injury  to  the  head ;  but  as  we  know  little 
but  the  results  of  brain  diseases,  and  nothing  of  how  the  changes 
are  produced,  a  few  such  exceptions  can  hardly  damage  the  general 
argument ;  moreover,  the  injury  may  be  coincident  with  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  natural  that  superintendents  should  take  a 
rather  one-sided  view  of  this  question,  because  they  are  forced  to 
live  in  the  daily  observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  cases,  and 
not  only  that,  but  of  the  whole  lifetime  of  such  cases,  and  of  a 
repetition  of  them,  for  one  general  paralytic  succeeds  another  year 
after  year  with  unending  regularity.  This  is  different  from  the 
variety  of  cases  that  is  seen  in  hospital  practice,  and  doubtless 
superintendents  would  not  be  so  ready  in  diagnosis  had  they  to 
select  the  sheep  from  the  goats  in  an  off  hand  way.  As  it  is  the 
diagnosis  is  easy  when  any  one  lives  among  cases,  and  can  observe 
for  himself  many  trifles  which  otherwise  would  only  come  out,  if  at 
all,  through  the  mind  of  an  ignorant  attendant. 

Believing  that  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  means  a  certain 
degeneration  of  brain,  and  has  a  pathological  basis,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  talk  of  a  patient's  recovery  or  to  share  the  sanguine 
views  of  a  physician  who  thinks  he  has  cured  a  man  by  calomel 
baths,  because  the  patient  appears  well  nearly  a  year  after.  Every 
one  knows  there  are  long  remissions  in  this  disease,  and  I  have  had 
several  patients  who  have  kept  out  of  the  asylum  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  they  inevitably  come  back  to  die.  Whatever  the  hopes 
of  the  therapeutics  of  the  future,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  wander 
through  the  pharmacopoeia  in  search  of  a  drug  to  cure  a  disease 
which  depends  essentially  on  structural  changes,  when  we  know 
that  these,  at  least  in  the  brain,  are  not  remedied  by  medicines. 
How  can  this  disease  be  called  an  opprobrium  to  medical  treat- 
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ment,  when  it  is  only  the  evidence  of  an  exhausted  brain,  produced 
by  natural  laws,  as  much  as  a  liver  is  diseased  by  gin  drinking? 
The  opprobrium  belongs  to  those  who,  in  their  greedy  haste  to  be 
rich,  or  in  their  unbounded  vanity,  their  drunkenness,  or  oilier  ex- 
cesses, reduce  themselves  to  this  stale.  The  brain  will  no  more 
recover  itself  than  will  the  vigor  of  youth  return  to  the  septua- 
genarian. 

I  am  well  aware  that  all  cases  of  general  paralysis  can  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  above  causes,  though  a  great  many  can,  but  every 
case  is  due  to  long-continued  strain  and  exhaustion,  and  the  disease 
is  but  the  expression  of  the  consequent  degenerative  change. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  say  that  what  i.~  called  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane  is  a  special  form  of  brain  disease,  that  it  has  a  definite 
and  regular  course,  with  peculiar  mental  symptoms,  which  almost 
suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  disease  in  which  body 
and  mind  decay  together.  I  have  forborne  to  enter  into  a  minute 
description  of  a  disease  only  too  familiar  in  our  public  asylums,  be- 
cause there  are  plenty  of  descriptions  extant,  though  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the 
materials  for  such  experience  have  been  accumulated  in  any 
quantity. — Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July,  1871. 


AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  Chronic  Pauper  Insane. 

Passed  April  25,  1871  ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Char- 
ities are  hereby  authorized  to  hear  and  determine  all  applications 
which  may  be  made  to  them  in  writing,  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  for  ex- 
emption from  the  operation  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  State  asylum  for  the 
chronic  insane,  and  for  the  better  care  of  the  insane  poor,"  to  be 
known  as  "  The  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Insane,"  passed  April 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  And  whenever  said  board 
on  such  application  shall  determine  that  the  buildings  and  means 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  chronic  pauper  insane  of  such  county 
are  sufficient  and  proper  for  the  time  being  for  such  purpose,  and 
shall  file  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  making 
such  application,  then  and  in  that  case,  and  until  such  determina- 
tion shall  be  revoked  as  hereinafter  mentioned  and  provided,  the 
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county  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  such  county  shall  be  re- 
lieved from  sending  the  chronic  pauper  insane  of  such  county  to 
the  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  as  now  provided  by  law.  Said 
board  may  at  any  time  revoke  such  determination,  but  such  revo- 
cation must  be  made  in  writing,  and  filed  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  of  the  county  making  such  application,  and  notice  thereof 
given  in  writing  to  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  such 
county,  and  upon  the  filing  of  the  same  the  said  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  of  such  county  shall  from  thenceforward  be 
again  subject  to  the  provisions  and  operations  of  the  said  act. 

§  2.  The  board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required,  whenever  they  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  provision  made  for  the  chronic  insane  in  any  county  poor- 
house  is  inadequate  and  unsuitable,  to  direct  the  superintendents 
of  the  poor  of  such  county  to  remove  the  chronic  insane  of  that 
county  to  the  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Insane  within  ten  days  after 
receiving  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  make  such  removal. 

§  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


— Dr.  A.  Marvin  Shew,  Superintendent  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Middletown,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Insanity  in  the  Yale  Medical 
School.  We  are  always  glad  to  chronicle  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the 
care  of  the  insane  in  an  asylum,  to  lecture  upon  Psy- 
chology, and  believe  that  the  Yale  Medical  School  has 
conferred  a  benefit  upon  its  students,  and  improved  its 
curriculum  of  study,  in  this  appointment. 


— Dr.  J.  Parigot,  who  has  spent  the  last  four  years  in 
Brazil,  has  returned  to  New  York,  and  we  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  he  offers  his  services  and  opinions  in  cases 
of  insanity,  in  its  medical  or  its  legal  aspects,  whenever 
required.  His  long  practical  experience  in  charge  of 
the  insane1,  and  his  familiarity  with  psychology  and 
psychiatry,  commend  him  as  a  competent  adviser  in 
cases  where  insanity  comes  in  question: 
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THEORIES  OF  EVOLUTION— No.  II. 


The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex.  By  Chas. 
Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  In  two  vols.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  1871. 

On  the  Genesis  of  Species.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.  R.  S. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1871. 

y  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews.     By  Thos.  Henry  Hux- 
ley, LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1870. 

Mr.  Darwin  appears  to  have  discovered,  with  Aris- 
otle,  that  "  man  is  an  animal " — belongs  to  the  animal 
ingdom ;  and  has  certain  homologies  with  all  other 
organized  forms  of  being.  By  the  application  of  his  hy- 
pothesis of  "Natural  Selection,"  by  which  he  accounts 
for  the  origin  of  species  with  all  their  varieties  and 
races  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  after  having 
subjected  it  to  certain  serious  modifications  and  supple- 
mentary agencies  principally  under  the  head  of  "  Sex- 
ual Selection,"  he  seeks  to  convince  us  also  that  Man  is 
nothing  but  an  animal,  developed  like  all  other  species, 
by  insensible  gradations,  out  of  the  lowest  rudimentary 
forms  of  living  organism  :  in  fact,  that  man  has  nothing 
about  him  which  entitles  him  to  stand  apart  as  a  "  king- 
dom by  himself."  We  shall  first  let  Mr.  Darwin  state, 
in  his  own  language,  the  conclusion  to  which  he  be- 
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lieves  his  investigations,  certainly  ranging  over  a  vast 
field  and  dealing  with  an  array  of  tacts,  which,  though 
multitudinous  in  one  view,  really  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  vastness  of  that  field,  have  brought  him.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  sixth  chapter,  on  "  Affinities  and  Gen- 
ealogy,11 he  says : 

The  most  ancient  progenitors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata, 
at  which  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  an  obscure  glance,  apparently 
consisted  of  a  group  of  marine  animals,  resembling  the  larvae  of 
existing  Ascidians.  These  animals  probably  gave  rise  to  a  group 
of  fishes,  as  lowly  organized  as  the  lancelet ;  and  from  these  the 
Ganoids,  and  other  fishes  like  the  Lepidosiren,  must  have  been 
developed.  From  such  tisli  a  very  small  advance  would  carry  us 
on  to  the  amphibians.  We  have  seen  that  birds  and  reptiles  were 
once  intimately  connected  together:  and  the  Monotremata  now,  in 
a  slight  degree,  connect  mammals  with  reptiles.  But  no  one  can 
at  present  say  by  what  line  of  descent  the  three  higher  and  related 
classes,  namely,  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles,  were  derived  from 
either  of  the  two  lower  vertebrate  classes,  namely,  amphibians  and 
fishes.  In  the  class  of  mammals  the  steps  are  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive which  led  from  the  ancient  Monotremata  to  the  ancient  Mar- 
supials :  and  from  these  to  the  early  progenitors  of  the  placental 
mammals.  We  may  thus  ascend  to  the  Lemuridae:  and  the  inter- 
val is  not  wide  from  these  to  the  Simiadae.  The  Simiadae  then 
branched  oif  into  two  great  stems,  the  New  World  and  Old  World 
monkeys:  and  from  the  latter,  at  a  remote  period, Man,  the  wonder 
and  glory  of  the  universe,  proceeded.  Thus  we  have  given  to  man 
a  pedigree  of  prodigious  length,  but  not,  it  may  be  said,  of  noble 
quality.  *  *  *  *  If  any  single  link  in  this  chain  had  never 
existed,  man  would  not  have  been  exactly  what  he  now  is.  Unless 
we  wilfully  close  our  eyes,  we  may,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
approximately  recognize  our  parentage  ;  nor  need  we  feel  ashamed 
of  it.    Vol.  I,  chap,  vi.,  p.  204. 

Again,  in  the  conclusion,  of  the  whole  work : 

By  considering  the  embryological  structure  of  man — the  homol- 
ogies which  he  presents  with  the  lower  animals — the  rudiments 
which  he  retains — and  the  reversions  to  which  he  is  liable,  we  can 
partly  recall  in  imagination  the  former  condition  of  our  early  pro- 
genitors :  and  can  approximately  place  them  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  zoological  series.    We  thus  learn  that  man  is  descend- 
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ed  from  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears, 
probably  arboreal  in  his  habits,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old 
World.  This  creature,  if  its  whole  structure  had  been  examined 
by  a  naturalist,  would  have  been  classed  among  the  Quadrumana, 
as  surely  as  would  the  common  and  still  more  ancient  progenitor 
of  the  Old  and  Xew  World  monkeys.  The  Quadrumana  and  all 
the  higher  mammals  are  probably  derived  from  an  ancient  marsu- 
pial animal,  and  this  through  a  long  line  of  diversified  forms,  either 
from  some  reptile-like  or  some  amphibiandike  creature,  and  this 
again  from  some  fish-like  animal. 

In  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past  ice  can  see  that  the  early  pro- 
genitor of  all  the  Vertebrata  must  have  been  an  aquatic  animal, 
provided  with  branchiae,  with  the  two  sexes  united  in  the  same 
individual,  and  with  the  most  important  organs  of  the  body  (such 
as  the  brain  and  heart)  imperfectly  developed.  This  animal 
seems  to  have  been  more  like  the  larvae  of  our  existing  marine 
Ascidians  than  any  other  known  form.    (Vol.  II,  p.  3  72.) 

Doubtless  this  conclusion  is  stated  with  as  much  defi- 
niteness  and  precision  as  the  subject  admits  of:  but  the 
process  of  the  argument  exhibits  many  more  striking 
instances  of  a  tentative,  hypothetical  or  suppositive 
phraseology  than  those  we  have  italicized  in  the  above 
extracts. 

What  obligation  of  pure  science  called  for  the  fol- 
lowing remark  on  the  last  page  of  his  work,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  imagine.  Such  words  seem  rather  an 
appeal  to  faith  in  an  opinion,  than  a  demand  of  intel- 
lectual assent  to  an  established  scientific  proposition : 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  as  soon  be  descended  from  that  heroic 
little  monkey,  who  braved  his  dreaded  enemy  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  his  keeper:  or  from  that  old  baboon  who,  descending  from 
the  mountains,  carried  away  in  triumph  his  young  comrade  from  a 
crowd  of  astonished  dogs — as  f  rom  a  savage  who  delights  to  tor- 
ture his  enemies,  offers  up  bloody  sacrifices,  practises  infanticide 
without  remorse,  treats  his  wives  like  slaves,  knows  no  decency, 
and  is  haunted  by  the  grossest  superstitions. 

To  this  eloquent  extract,  at  which  even  higher  organ- 
isms than  "dogs "  might  be  "astonished,"  we  suppose 
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that  no  logician  would  think  of  appending  the  usual  con- 
clusive formula,  "Quod  erat  demonstrandum"  although 
there  could  certainly  be  no  objection  to  the  more  famil- 
iar comment  in  such  cases — "De  gustibus  nil  disputan- 
dum"  But  whatever  may  be  his  preference,  it  would 
seem  there  is  no  alternative:  the  bloody  savage,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  comes  between  the  monkey  and  Mr. 
Darwin. 

To  show  still  further  the  perfect  confidence,  spiced 
with  some  dogmatism,  which  Mr.  Darwin  appears  to 
have  in  his  conclusions,  we  cite  one  more  passage,  to  be 
found  at  the  close  of  his  first  chapter: 

Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  has  come  to  pass  tbat  man,  and 
all  other  vertebrate  animals,  have  been  constructed  on  the  same 
general  model,  why  they  pass  through  the  same  early  stages  of 
development,  and  why  they  retain  certain  rudiments  in  common. 
Consequently  ice  ought  frankly  to  admit  their  community  of  de- 
scent: to  take  any  other  view,  is  to  admit,  that  our  own  structure, 
and  that  of  all  the  animals  around  us,  is  a  mere  snare  laid  to  en- 
trap our  judgment.  This  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened,  if  we 
look  to  the  members  of  the  whole  animal  series  and  consider  the 
evidence  derived  from  their  affinities  or  classification,  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  geological  succession.  It  is  only  our  na- 
tural prejudice,  and  that  arrogance  which  made  our  forefathers 
declare  that  they  were  descended  from  demi-gods,  which  lead  us  to 
demur  to  this  conclusion.  But  the  time  will  before  long  come 
when  it  will  be  thought  wonderful  that  naturalists,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  comparative  structure  and  development  of 
man  and  other  mammals,  should  have  believed  that  each  was  the 
Avork  of  a  separate  act  of  creation.    Vol.  I,  p.  32. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Darwin  considers  every 
person  who  is  not  converted  to  his  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species  by  N  atural  Selection  as  necessarily  a  believer 
in  a  separate  act  of  special  creation  for  all  the  species 
and  races  of  living  beings.  In  his  "Origin  of  Species" 
he  allowed  u  a  few "  original  forms :  he  now  insists 
upon  only  one :  and  recognizes  no  modes  of  evolution 
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per  saUtiuf,  or  by  special  manifestation,  or  other  than 
what  is  consistent  with  the  slow,  gradual  processes  of 
Natural  Selection,  aided  or  supplemented  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Sexual  Selection.  We  will  not  say  that  his 
book  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Se- 
lection :  for  we  can  not  admit  that  even  if  a  Law  of 
natural  selection  were  fully  established  in  the  Animal 
kingdom  it  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  species,  much  less  furnish  us  with  a  real  anthropol- 
ogy. The  theory  of  Natural  Selection  has  been  before 
the  world  ten  y,ears,  before  its  application  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Man's  genealogy.  But  so  far  from  gaining  any 
accession  of  strength  from  continued  investigations,  it 
has  been  constantly  losing  ground,  so  far  as  it  pretends 
to  be  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  life.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  is  certainly 
entitled  to  equal  credit  with  Mr.  Darwin  as  an  original 
propounderof  this  theory,  has  pointed  out  many  facts  and 
phenomena  utterly  irreconcilable  with  it :  and  Mr.  Dar- 
win, in  the  work  before  us,  makes  admissions  which  can 
not  but  be  regarded  as  fatal  to  it.  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  passages  we  have  cited,  as  well  as  in  several  others 
not  less  significant,  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  consider  that 
science  i<  bound  to  have  some  theory:  and  a  sort  of 
threat  is  thrown  out  to  us,  "  accept  this  or  none."  Xot 
to  accept  it,  is  to  admit  that  the  whole  scheme  of  things 
around  us  is  a  "mere  snare  laid  to  entrap  our  judg- 
ment.1' "Laid11  by  whom  or  by  what  I  And  yet  the 
attitude  assumed  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  school  toward 
teleology,  or  the  apparent  system  of  final  causes,  which 
they  relegate  to  mere  "anthropomorphism,"  is  simply 
equivalent  to  just  this  position,  that  all  the  marks  of 
design,  of  which  all  nature  is  full,  an  a  "mere  snare  laid 
to  entrap  our  judgment.1'  This  hypothesis  or  hoik-:  for 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  hypothesis ! 
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Talleyrand,  to  a  person  excusing  himself  for  some  fault 
by  remarking,  "  One  must  live,  you  know,'1  is  said  to 
have  replied,  uJe  ne  mis  pas  la  necessite?  Is  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  science  should  now  claim  to  have 
already  arrived  at  a  complete  cosmogony  :  and  that  too 
on  the  basis  of  an  array  of  facts  but  partially  classified, 
which,  however  numerous,  are  really  but  as  a  few  drops 
to  the  great  ocean  of  unexplored  truth  \  The  world  is 
already  built,  and  can  stand  without  any  artificial  scaf- 
folding of  our  own  construction. 

No  philosophical  proposition  was  ever  advanced  of 
wider  scope  both  as  to  space  and  time  than  the  theory 
of  Natural  Selection  :  none  for  which  more  was  claimed, 
as  completely  meeting  and  covering  all  known  facts. 
It  is  simply  turning  out  to  be  inadequate  in  a  thousand 
directions.  In  the  "Origin  of  Species"  Mi'.  Darwin 
says,  "Natural  selection  can  act  only  by  taking  advant- 
age of  slight  successive  variations  ;  she  can  never  take 
a  leap,  but  must  advance  by  short  and  slow  steps,"  and 
"if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex  organ 
existed  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by 
numerous  successive  slight  modifications,  my  theory 
would  absolutely  break  down." 

Moreover,  details  of  structure  must  have  been  of  spe- 
cial use  to  ancestral  forms,  or  to  the  forms  of  their  de- 
scendants: and  "  if  it  could  be  proved  that  any  part  of 
the  structure  of  any  one  species  had  been  formed  for 
the  exclusive  good  of  another  species,  it  would  annihi- 
late my  theory,  for  such  could  not  have  been  produced 
through  natural  selection." 

But  nothing  is  better  demonstrated  than  that  Nature 
does  make  leaps,  as  Professor  Huxley  admits  in  those 
very  instances  brought  forward  to  show  how  species 
may  originate  from  indefinite  variability:  as  in  the  case 
of  the  An  con  sheep  and  the  Kelleia  family:    (Lay  Ser- 
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raons,  p.  268,  297,)  where  also  the  fallacy  of  reasoning 
from  domestic  breeding  to  species  in  nature  is  recogniz- 
ed: to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  of 
hybridism  which  go  to  show  the  existence  of  some  un- 
known limit  of  variation,  confining  it  to  certain  spheres 
round  definite  type-,  are  as  good  as  ignored,  or  quietly 
assumed  to  be  of  no  significance.  Mr.  Mivart  gives 
abundant  examples  of  development  per  solium  in  his 
fourth  chapter. 

And  as  for  the  existence  of  "any  complex  organ 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by  numer- 
ous, successive,  slight  modifications,"  out  of  the  several 
illustrations  which  Mr.  Mivart,  in  his  chapter  on  "  In- 
cipient structures,"  has  given  of  such  complex  organs, 
we  will  take  the  following,  which  we  think  our  readers 
will  agree,  "  almost  amounts  to  a  demonstration." 

The  mode  of  formation  of  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  high- 
est animals  is  such  that,  if  it  is  (as  most  Darwinians  assert  pro- 
cesses of  development  to  be)  a  record  of  the  actual  steps  by  which 
such  structures'were  first  evolved  in  antecedent  forms,  it  almost 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  those  steps  were  never  pro- 
duced by  "  Natural  selection."  The  eye  is  formed  by  a  simultane- 
ous and  corresponding  ingrowth  of  one  part  and  outgrowth  of  an- 
other. The  skin  in  front  of  the  future  eye  becomes  depressed,  the 
depression  increases  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  sac,  which'  changes 
into  the  aqueous  humor  and  lens.  An  outgrowth  of  brain  sub- 
stance, on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  retina,  while  a  third  process  is 
a  lateral  ingrowth  of  connective  tissue,  which  afterward  changes 
into  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.  The  internal  ear  is  formed  by 
an  involution  of  the  integument,  and  not  by  an  outgrowth  of  the 
brain.  But  tissue,  in  connection  with  it,  becomes  in  part  changed, 
thus  forming  the  auditory  nerve,  which  places  the  tcgumentary 
sac  in  direct  communication  with  the  brain  itself.  Xow  these  com- 
plex and  simultaneous  coordinations  could  never  have  bc.cn  pro- 
duced by  infinitesimal  beginnings,  since,  until  so  far  developed  at 
to  effect  the  requisite  functions,  they  are  useless." 

He  cites  Mr.  Murphy  as  making  a  calculation  which 
shows  tli<'  improbabilities  of  natural  selection  in  this 
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case  to  be  about  as  great  as  those  of  evolving  a  poem 
and  a  mathematical  proposit  ion  by  shaking  out  letters 
from  a  box. 

We  shall  see  that  so  far  as  the  question  of  man's  gen- 
ealogy is  concerned,  Mr.  Wallace  has  found  many  facts 
still  further  inexplicable  on  tin-  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection.  Borne  of  these  difficulties  are  recognized  by 
Mr.  Darwin  in  the  work  before  us.  He  admits  now 
that  in  his  "Origin  of  Species"  he  "attributed  too 
much  to  the  action  of  natural  selection  or  the  survival 
of  the  fittest."  "I  had  not  formerly,"  he  adds,  "suffi- 
ciently considered  the  existence  of  many  structures 
which  appear  to  be  as  tar  as  we  can  judge,  neither  bene- 
ficial nor  injur  ions:  and  this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  oversights  as  yet  detected  in  my  work."  (Vol. 
I,  p.  146.)  And  for  this  he  give-  the  rather  strange 
excuse,  that  he  had  been  misled  by  the  object  pre- 
dominant in  his  mind,  and  perhaps  too  much  occupying 
his  attention,  of  overthrowing  the  dogma  of  separate 
creations !  He  sees  clearly  enough  on  his  former  the- 
ory, that  modifications  (or  variations)  not  beneficial 
could  not  have  been  kept  uniform  by  natural  selection, 
even  though  injurious  ones  are  eliminated  by  it.  Hence 
his  superadded  theory  of  "  Sexual  Selection,"  which  in 
its  explication,  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  this  work. 
But  it  is  a  grave  question  how  far  this  resort,  instead 
of  strengthening  his  original  theory,  may  virtually 
prove  an  abandonment  of  it.  Even  in  connection  with 
these  admissions,  and  before  taking  up  the  subject  of 
sexual  selection,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  sundry  sus- 
picions of  certain  unknown  laws  and  agencies  in  organic 
being  which  neither  theory  can  take  into  account. 

An  unexplained  residuum  of  change,  perhaps  a  large  one,  must 
be  left  to  the  assumed  action  of  those  unknown  agencies,  which  oc- 
casionally induce  strongly  marked  and  abrupt  deviations  of  struc- 
ture in  our  domestic  productions.    (Vol.  I,  p.  148.) 
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This  very  remarkable  admission,  which  opens  a  wide 
door  for  parting  company  with  Mr.  Darwin's  fascina- 
ting speculations,  is  reiterated  still  more  strikingly  and 
candidly  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work.  Speaking  of 
structures  presented  by  man  as  well  as  other  animals 
which  have  been  of  no  service  to  them  either  in  the 
past  or  the  present,  he  says : 

Such  structures  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  form  of  selec- 
tion, or  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts. 
We  know,  however,  that  many  strange  and  strongly  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  occasionally  appear  in  our  domesticated  pro- 
ductions :  and  if  the  unknown  causes  which  produce  them  were  to 
act  more  uniformly,  they  would  probably  become  common  to  all 
the  individuals  of  the  species.  We  may  hope  hereafter  to  under- 
stand something  about  the  causes  of  such  occasional  modifications 
especially  through  the  study  of  monstrosities :  hence  the  labors  of 
experimentalists,  such  as  those  of  M.  Camille  Dareste,  are  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  we  can 
only  say  that  the  cause  of  each  slight  variation  and  of  each  mon- 
strosity lies  much  more  in  the  nature  or  co/istitution  of  the  organ- 
ism, than  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  conditions  :  though  new 
and  changed  conditions  certainly  play  an  important  part  in  excit- 
ing organic  changes  of  all  kinds.    (Vol.  II,  pp.  370-1.) 

It  seems  obvious  enough  that  such  a  recognition  of  some 
inherent,  innate  power  or  law  in  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  living  organisms,  is,  if  not  a  virtual  retraction 
of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  at  least  a  confession 
that  then  are  causes  and  agencies  at  work  in  the  devel- 
opment of  living  beings,  of  which  the  Darwinian  system 
can  give  no  account.  We  have  here  admissions  not  only 
of  plenty  of  abrupt  leaps  in  nature,  but  also  of  vari- 
ous continuities  of  existence  which  are  not  only  not  ex- 
pressed by,  but  which  appear  directly  to  contradict  "  the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  And  these  admissions  come  in 
even  after  the  secondary  hypothesis  of  "  sexual  selec- 
tion "  has  been  thoroughly  utilized  as  far  as  the  h  ast 
plausible  explanation  of  facts  will  admit. 
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Having  thus  pointed  out  the  relations  of  this  work, 
on  the  "Descent  of  Man,"  to  its  predecessor,  on  the 
"Origin  of  Species,"  and  some  of  the  apparent  "changes 
of  front"  which  it  seems  to  exhibit  in  principle,  we  will 
now  remark  upon  the  various  Lines  of  argument  by 
which  Mr.  Darwin  seeks  to  establish  the  essential  iden- 
tity of  man  with  the  lower  animal  organisms,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  present  human  being  with  all  its  facul- 
ties and  qualities  out  of  those  Lower  forms.  This  in- 
quiry of  course  takes  us  into  the  psychological  and 
ethical,  as  well  as  the  mere  zoological  question.  .Mr. 
Darwin  of  course  would  object  to  the  use  of  the  word 
natures  in  this  connect  ion,  and  have  us  treat  of  man  as  to 
his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  or  char- 
acteristics, holding  that  all  three  are  essentially  one  in 
their  origin  and  nature. 

No  matter  if  the  Poet  wrote : 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  how  infi- 
nite in  faculty  !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable,  in 
action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  !  the 
beauty  of  the  world  !  t  he  paragon  of  animals  ! 

All  these  noble  faculties  are  nothing  different  in 
kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from  the  developed  instincts  of 
auts  and  bees,  or  the  ceaseless  chatter  and  curiosity  of 
the  Simiadae.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  that  Mr.  Darwin  should  apologize  for  his  views, 
when  based  on  indisputable  facts  by  legitimate  in- 
duction, or  ask  us  not  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  To  as 
little  purpose  is  it  to  assure  us  that  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  religion,  so  I0112;  as  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  his  idea  of  religion  is,  further  than  a  dim  natural 
sentiment  of  reverence  on  the  part  of  a  lower  animal 
toward  one  higher  in  the  scale.  The  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  is  not  inconsistent  with  some  religions — 
say  the  Boodhist.    But  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
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Darwin,  that  his  zealous  labors  against  "the  dogma 
of  separate  or  special  creations"  really  go  to  the 
question  of  any  creation  at  all:  and  if  his  readers 
wish  to  escape  the  conclusion  of  the  eternity  of 
matter  and  the  absence  of  creative  Power  in  the 
universe,  they  will  derive  the  slenderest  possible 
aid,  even  from  the  presumptions  and  beliefs  and 
suppositions  which  he  so  liberally  bestows  upon  the 
successive  steps  of  his  blind  unmoral  agency  of  natural 
selection  amid  the  million  fold  variations  of  organic  be- 
ing of  which  no  other  cause  or  solution  is  offered  than 
chance. 

To  the  believer  in  religion  there  is  something  almost 
sardonic  in  the  argument  that  a  belief  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  is  no  more  affected  by  the  proof  of  man's 
descent  from  an  ascidian,  than,  as  he  intimates,  it  ought 
to  be  by  the  difficulty  of  telling  at  what  precise  mo- 
ment "  before  or  after  birth,  man  becomes  an  immortal 
being."    (Vol.  II,  p.  378.) 

Even  had  he  put  in  a  special  protestando  against  an 
atheistic  Materialism,  which  we  can  hardly  discover  that 
he  intends  to  do,  that  of  itself  would  not  affect  the  le- 
gitimate conclusions  which  Theists  generally  might 
draw  from  his  positions,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  he 
supports  them.  We  observe  that  much  is  said  of  the 
duty  of  theologians  in  these  days  to  harmonize  their 
religion  with  science:  but  we  suppose,  it  would  be 
deemed  absurd  to  claim  that  speculations  in  science 
should  pay  much  deference  to  religion.  Of  the  first 
preachers  of  religion,  however,  the  one  who  could  speak 
u  science"  best,  seemed  too  little  concerned  to  reconcile 
his  "strange  doctrines"  to  the  ears  of  Epicureans  and 
Stoies.  apparently  thinking  that  if  he  could  but  have 
access  to  the  heart  of  humanity  at  large,  he  might  safe- 
ly leave  Epicureans  and  Stoies  to  settle  their  differences 
anion gr  themselves. 
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We  approach  the  subject  first  on  the  side  of  zoological 
detail^  that  on  which  the  strongest  points  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  are  found.  That  man  is  an  animal  can 
not  be  disputed  :  neither  is  it  denied,  that  Lis  bodily 
organization  presents  many  "homologies"  with  that  of 
other  animals,  as  all  other  animals  do  with  those  of  each 
other.  The  same  chemical  constituents  enter  into  his 
body:  "man  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  type  or 
model  with  other  mammals:"  his  body  is  subject  to 
similar  laws  of  reproduction,  growth,  decay,  and  death: 
its  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels  and  bones,  an1  repre- 
sented by  more  or  less  similar  ones  in  the  higher  forma 
of  inferior  species,  such  as  the  anthropoid  apes:  he  is 
liable  to  some  of  the  same  diseases,  such  as  hydropho- 
bia, &c. — a  fact,  which  Mr.  Darwin  says,  "  proves  the 
close  similarity  <>f  their  tissues  and  blood"  better  even 
than  chemical  analysis  or  the  microscope  could  prove  it. 
To  all  appearance  too,  embryonic  development  is  almost 
identical,  presenting  characters  so  absolutely  alike  (to 
the  naked  eye)  as  to  give  no  notice  at  first  of  the  spe- 
cific development  which  is  to  take  place.  Mr.  Darwin 
finds  resemblance  also  in  certain  rudimentary  organs, 
such  as  the  os  coccyx,  remnants  of  the  pannicitlus  car- 
nosus,  by  which  horses  and  cattle  twitch  their  skin;  the 
ability  that  some  people  have  to  move  their  ears :  the 
straggling  hairs  upon  the  body,  taken  as  the  rudimen- 
tary recurrence  of  an  ancestral  hairy  coat  ;  the  keen 
sense  of  smell,  of  little  use,  but  inherited,  &c. ;  the 
small  point  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  outer  fold  of  the 
human  ear,  first  observed  by  Mr.  Woolner,  the  sculp- 
tor; muscular  variations  in  the  human  frame  apparently 
tending:  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  animals,  taken  as 
indications  of  reversion,  <fec.  All  this  Mr.  Darwin  sums 
up  by  saying  "  It  is  in  short,  scarcely  possible  to  exagger- 
ate the  close  correspondence  in  general  structure,  in  the 
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minute  structure  of  the  tissues,  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  in  constitution,  between  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  especially  the  anthromorphous  apes." 

Now,  the  question  is,  do  these  homologies  prove,  we 
will  not  say  community  of  authorship,  but  community 
of  descent ?  Mr.  Darwin's  argument  is,  these  animals 
in  certain  respects,  are  alike:  therefore  they  must  have 
descended  from  one  common  form.  Why  must  they  ? 
To  take  this  for  granted  begs  the  whole  question.  The 
argument  proves  too  much.  Take  the  question  of 
"  chemical  composition."  Is  the  sameness  of  chemical 
constituents,  identity  of  nature  and  properties  ?  Any 
chemical  tyro  may  answer  that  question.  Laws  of 
chemical  combination  are  fixed,  but  even  these  combi- 
nations are  not  spontaneous,  neither  may  we  know  the 
mysterious  secret  why  the  combinations  of  the  elements 
are  as  they  are,  or  why  the  charcoal  or  the  graphite 
does  not  "  develop "  into  the  diamond.  On  the  hy- 
pothesis of  creation,  which  must  stand  till  proved  false, 
the  onus  probandi  being  with  the  evolutionists,  ought 
not  the  community  of  elements  in  various  organisms  to 
have  resulted  in  certain  numerous  resemblances,  quoad 
their  organization  ? 

The  fact  that  man  has  much  in  common  with  the  an- 
imal, vegetable  and  mineral  world  of  which  lie  is  made 
the  master,  only  goes  to  confirm  the  received  account  of 
his  origin,  since  it  is  the  only  conceivable  way  in  which 
a  rational  soul  could  be  put  in  relation  with  that  world, 
to  "  replenish  and  subdue  it,"  to  handle  and  come  in 
contact  with  it,  and  to  fulfill  the  manifest  teleological 
scheme  written  on  the  face  of  created  things,  (if  it  be  not 
a  "mere  snare  laid  to  entrap  our  judgment")  by  wliich 
he  becomes  the  final  cause  of  all  terrene  orders  and  de- 
velopments, as  a  kind  of  microcosm  in  himseK 

So,  then,  of  this  question  of  embryonic  development. 
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The  salient  feature  in  Mr.  Darwin's  reasoning  reminds 
us  of  a  critical  comparison  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the 
two  leading  minds  of  their  age,  which  we  casually  read 
some  thirty  years  ago.  The  mind  of  Descartes,  it  was 
declared,  was  of  that  order  which  detects  the  minutest 
differences  between  things  which  are  alike:  while  Ba- 
con's mind  was  more  busied  in  following  up  those  occult 
resemblances  which  are  to  be  found  between  things  that 
on  the  surface  are  totally  unlike,  thus  finding  a  basis 
for  his  "Prima  Ph ilosopli ia"  Well,  Mr.  Darwin  loses 
no  benefit  of  his  resemblances.  If,  instead  of  selecting 
some  particular  period  of  development  in  bis  embryos 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  he  had  gone  back  to  the 
very  beginning  to  tell  us  of  the  embryo  matter,  he  might 
have  said,  what  is  but  the  truth,  that  so  far  as  appear- 
and is  concerned,  not  even  the  microscope  would  deter- 
mine whether  that  matter  would  develop  into  a  dog, 
bird,  fish,  or  a  human  animal.  Is  it  therefore  the  same 
and  identical  in  all  these  cases  I  Yet  there  is  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  logic.  What  is  it  that  develops  this 
embryo  into  one  or  other  of  those  living  forms?  Can 
it  be  any  such  thing  of  accident  as  Natural  selection : 
or  must  we  refer  it  to  one  of  those  "  unknown  agencies" 
which  lie  more  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganism itself  than  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
conditions,  and  to  which  he  thus  dimly  refers  in  explan- 
ation of  certain  phenomena  that  refuse  to  come  under 
his  theory?  In  short,  must  we  refer  it  to  that  principle 
so  briefly  expressed  in  a  certain  old  fashioned  account  of 
the  creation  of  all  orders  of  organic  beings, — "  whose 
need  is  in  itself  "  ? 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Quarterly 
Review  brings  forward  some  facts  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  elsewhere  in  discussions  of  this  question. 
He  denies  in  toto  that  similarity  of  structure  is  due  to 
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community  of  origin:  and  more  than  intimates  that  the 
evolutionists  fight  shy  of  the  microscope  and  are  very 
reticent  on  the  subject  of  microscopic  investigation. 
Those  who  have  read  the  "Descent  of  Man  "  will  judge 
whether  this  observation  is  well  founded  or  not.  We 
can  not  but  agree  with  him  when  he  says  "It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  a  fact  which  Mr.  Darwin  evidently 
considers  of  vast  importance  (the  close  correspondence 
of  human  and  animal  tissues  in  their  minute  anatomy) 
and  which  is  capable  of  being  easily  put  to  the  test  of 
observation,  should  be  stated  without  the  results  of  a 
single  observation  being  recorded.*" 

Before  going  into  details,  he  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage, in  which  one  can  not  but  recognize  some  tinge  of 
severity : 

If,  however,  the  tissues,  blood  and  secretions  of  man  were 
like  those  of  animals,  that  is,  if  they  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  in  ultimate  structure  and  chemical  composition  and 
properties,  we  should  be  quite  ready  to  accept  Mr.  Darwin's  con- 
clusion ;  and  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Darwin's  readers  will  imagine  that 
such  is  really  the  case ;  for  the  language  employed  almost  implies 
that  a  very  exact  likeness  has  been  proved  to  exist.  Mr.  Darwin 
has,  however,  been  careful  so  to  express  himself  as  to  lead  his  read- 
ers to  adopt  the  inference  he  desires,  without  laying  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  undue  persuasion,  while  professing  only  to  be 
laying  facts  before  their  unbiased  judgment.  In  truth,  such  en- 
thusiasm has  been  stirred  up  in  favor  of  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine 
that  the  task  of  criticism  has  become  unpleasant,  and  it  requires 
some  courage  even  to  hint  that  after  all  they  may  not  turn  out  to 
be  true.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  has  studied 
anatomical  structure  to  assent  to  many  of  the  statements  in  the 
very  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book.  As  regards  bodily  struc- 
ture and  chemical  composition,  and  also  minute  structure  of  tissues, 
there  are  points  of  difference  between  man  and  animals  more  strik- 
ing and  remarkable  than  the  points  in  which  resemblance  may  be 
traced.  So  too,  with  reference  to  embryonic  development,  resem- 
blance increases  the  further  we  go  back,  and  much  more  may  be 
proved  than  Mr.  Darwin  requires  for  the  support  of  his  hypothesis. 
An  embryo  man  is  not  more  like  an  embryo  ape  than  cither  is  like  an 
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embryo  fish.  The  mode  of  origin  and  the  development  of  every 
tissue  in  nature  are  indeed  alike  in  many  particulars,  but  this 
fact,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  common  parent- 
age of  any  or  all,  seems  to  indicate  that  all  are  formed  according 
to  some  general  law,  which  nevertheless  permits  the  most  remark- 
able variations,  not  solely  dependent  upon  either  external  condi- 
tions or  internal  powers. 

Prof.  Huxley  says  the  explanation  advanced  by  Mr. 
Darwin  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  given  "  of  the 
marvelous  fact  that  the  embryos  of  a  man,  dog,  seal, 
bat,  reptile,  &c,  can  not  at  first  be  distinguished  from 
each  other."  But  what  explanation  does  he  give  of  it? 
"Not  only  is  man's  brain  developed  like  the  dog's  brain, 
but  the  matter  in  which  every  one  of  his  organs  origi- 
nates is  like  that  from  which  every  other  tissue  in  na- 
ture is  evolved."  But  when  those  tissues  have  be«;un 
to  be  evolved,  then  "if  we  examine  particular  tissues  by 
the  aid  of  high  microscopic  powers,  we  shall  discover 
points  of  difference  as  well  as  points  in  which  they 
agree,  and  this  at  every  stage  of  growth  subsequent  to 
the  time  when  the  tissues  have  acquired  their  special 
characters.  *  *  *  If  Ave  study  carefully  the  minute 
structure  of  corresponding  tissues,  we  shall  find  that  in 
many  instances  we  are  confronted  with  the  most  strik- 
ing and  peculiar  differences,  which  tend  to  establish  the 
idea  of  individuality  and  distinctness  of  origin,  rather 
than  that  of  the  community  of  origin  of  creatures  closely 
allied  in  zoological  characters." 

He  then  takes  several  animals  so  closely  allied  as  the 
newt,  frog,  toad  and  green  tree-frog,  and  shows  very 
marked  and  wide  differences  of  tissues ;  individual  dif- 
ferences and  differences  in  the  scale  upon  which  they 
are  formed ;  differences  in  the  nerve-fibres,  muscular 
fibres,  kidneys,  cuticle  and  pigment-cells  of  the  skin, 
&c.j  &c.  Mr.  Darwin  of  course,  would  endeavor  to  turn 
these  facts  in  favor  of  development  by  natural  selection. 
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But  if  so,  his  argument  from  identity  or  close  correspon- 
dence falls  to  the  ground,  seeing  it  does  not  exist.  This 
writer  says : 

On  the  other  hand,  actual  investigation  into  the  structure  of  cer- 
tain corresponding  tissues  demonstrates  remarkable  individual  pe- 
culiarities, and  these  seem  to  increase  in  number  the  more  thor- 
oughly and  the  more  minutely  the  tissues  are  explored.  What  if, 
in  the  case  of  closely  allied  species,  such  structural  differences  be 
demonstrated  in  every  part  of  the  body  ?  Will  the  fact  be  urged 
in  support  of  a  common  parentage,  or  in  favor  of  some  different 
view  ?  It  may  be  fairly  asked,  if  two  closely  allied  forms  have 
descended  from  a  common  progenitor  not  far  removed  from  either, 
why  should  almost  every  tissue  and  organ  in  the  body  exhibit  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  not  one  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  of  advan- 
tage to  the  creature,  or  as  contributing  in  any  way  to  its  survival  ? 

*  *  *  *  jf  close  correspondence  in  minute  structure  is  to 
be  accepted  as  an  argument  in  Mr.  Darwin's  favor,  he  will  surely 
hardly  venture  to  assert  that  differences  in  minute  structure  point 
to  a  similar  conclusion,  though  both  sets  of  facts  might  be  ingeni- 
ously used  in  support  of  this  eminently  elastic  hypothesis.  If  the 
supposed  correspondence  were  established,  the  evolutionist  would 
of  course  point  to  the  fact  in  proof  of  a  common  parentage ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supposed  correspondence  should  be  prov- 
ed to  be  a  fiction,  he  might  retort  triumphantly,  "  Only  see  in  what 
infinitely  minute  structural  particulars  the  law  of  variation  by  nat- 
ural selection  manifests  its  operation  !"  (British  Quarterly  Review^ 
October,  1871.) 

The  same  writer,  who  appears  to  be  a  good  anatomist, 
which  is  precisely  what  is  wanted  in  dealing  with  such 
a  question,  refers  to  Mr.  Gulliver's  investigations  into 
the  varying  form  and  size  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in 
different  animals,  which  seem  to  bear  no  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  animal  or  its  position  in  the  zoo- 
logical scale.  Mr.  Darwin's  argument  seems  to  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  the  structural  character  of  man 
and  animals  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  is  fully 
known,  whereas  "  we  know  neither  our  own  structure 
nor  that  of  any  plant  or  animal  in  the  world."  This 
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subject  of  minute  anatomy  is  yet,  so  to  speak,  in  its  in- 
fancy, if  we  regard  what  yet  remains  to  he  ascertained. 
"  Of  what  worth  is  an  argument  resting  on  the  fact  of 
hundreds  of  representative  muscles,  tendons,  bones,  and 
eminences  on  bones,  in  closely  allied  species,  if  the  very 
muscles,  tendons,  and  bones  themselves  exhibit  minute 
and  constant  structural  differences  ?  And  if  besides 
these  anatomical  differences,  we  meet  with  differences 
as  regards  the  rate  of  development — differences  in  the 
order  of  development  of  certain  organs  and  tissues — dif- 
ferences in  the  structural  changes  going  on  after  devel- 
opment is  complete,  what  shall  we  infer  \ " 

Mr.  Darwin  himself  seems  ready  to  abandon  his 
"provisional  hypothesis"  of  pangenesis,  although  he 
was  at  first  disposed  to  incorporate  it  with  his  theory 
of  Natural  Selection.  As  to  chemical  composition,  and 
the  homologies  depending  upon  this,  it  appears  that 
the  blood-discs  even  of  animals  belonging  to  the  same 
class  are  very  different,  while  the  blood  of  one  species 
will  not  nourish  the  tissues  of  another.  "  Not  only 
does  the  blood  of  man  differ  from  that  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, but  the  blood  of  every  species  of  animal  differs 
from  that  of  every  other  species." 

It  would  seem  that  the  investigations  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  go  much  further  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
the  fixity  of  species  than  that  of  evolution  by  Natural 
Selection. 

It  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  go  over  the  speculations 
on  the  subject  of  variation.  After  all  that  is  said  of 
"  protoplasm,"  "  molecular"  action,  &c,  that  which  un- 
derlies the  phenomenon  of  life  forever  escapes  the  grasp 
of  science.  Vital  phenomena  can  not  be  imitated  in  the 
laboratory.  The  changes  of  living  matter  belong  to 
living  matter  only.  And  we  can  not  but  thank  the 
writer  already  cited  at  some  length,  for  the  following 
remark : 
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Nothing  surely  can  be  more  illogical  or  unscientific  than  to  as- 
sert that  actions  about  which  we  know  nothing,  are  of  the  same 
kind  or  nature  as  actions  which  are  understood,  and  can  be  brought 
about  whenever  we  will.  Yet  physicists,  chemists,  and  indeed 
most  scientific  men  have  fully  committed  themselves  to  the  dog- 
matic creed  that  the  phenomena  of  living  matter  are,  like  all  the 
other  phenomena  of  nature,  due  to  antecedent  physical  change. 
There  are  no  physical  phenomena  to  which  they  can  point,  that  in 
the  remotest  degree  resemble  the  actions  peculiar  to  living  matter. 

Everything  goes  to  show  that  variability  implies  a 
fixed  and  constant  type,  whose  variations  are  its  own, 
and  not  involved  with  those  of  other  species.  "  Transi- 
tional forms"  are  but  monstrosities,  outside  the  condi- 
tions of  continued  existence. 

This  whole  subject  of  "homologies'7  is  of  little  ac- 
count, when  we  come  to  take  cognizance  of  the  differen- 
tia. Mr.  Wallace  has  shown  very  strikingly  what  Nat- 
ural Selection,  even  when  aided  by  "  Sexual  Selection," 
could  not  have  done  for  the  development  of  man.  On 
Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  neither  of  these  agencies  ought 
to  produce  organs  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  their 
possessors,  or  organs  which  are  much  beyond  the  aver- 
age required  by  the  existing  conditions  in  which  an 
animal  is  placed.  Mr.  Wallace  makes  a  convincing 
point  of  the  size  of  the  human  brain,  even  in  the  lowest 
specimens  of  the  race,  with  that  of  the  highest  specimens 
of  the  anthropomorphous  apes.    He  says  : 

The  collections  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis  and  Dr.  Morton  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  average  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium  in  the  chief 
races  :  the  Teutonic  family,  94  cubic  inches  ;  Esquimaux,  91 ;  Ne- 
groes, 85  ;  Australians,  82  ;  Bushmen,  77.  These  last  numbers, 
however,  are  deduced  from  comparatively  few  specimens,  and  may 
be  below  the  average,  just  as  a  small  number  of  Finns  and  Cos- 
sacks give  98  cubic  inches,  or  considerably  more  than  that  of  the 
German  races. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  few  pre-historic  remains  of 
man  show  no  average  diminution  in  the  size  of  brain. 
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It  is  of  course  too  late  to  deny  that  size  of  brain  is  one, 
perhaps  the  most  important  measure  of  intellect ;  for 
whenever  an  adult  man  has  less  than  65  cubic  inches  of 
brain,  he  is  invariably  an  idiot.  Compare  these  figures 
now  with  those  of  the  anthropoid  apes  : 

The  adult  Orang-Outang  is  quite  as  bulky  as  a  small-sized  man, 
while  the  Gorilla  is  considerably  above  the  average  size  of  man,  as 
estimated  by  bulk  and  weight ;  yet  the  former  has  a  brain  of  only 
28  cubic  inches,  the  latter  one  of  30,  or  in  the  largest  specimen  yet 
known  of  34  J  cubic  inches.  We  have  seen  that  the  average  cra- 
nial capacity  of  the  lowest  savages  is  probably  not  less  than  five- 
sixths  of  that  of  the  highest  civilized  races,  while  the  brain  of  the 
anthropoid  apes  scarcely  amounts  to  one-third  that  of  man,  in  both 
cases  taking  the  average  ;  or  the  proportions  may  be  clearly  repre- 
sented by  the  following  figures — apes,  10  ;  savages,  26  ;  civilized 
man,  32. — Essays  by  Alfred  Russell  Wallace:  " Limits  of  Natural 
Selection  as  applied  to  Man." 

Now  if  one  compares  an  English  Premier  with  an 
Australian  native  that  can  hardly  count  his  own  fingers, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  nature  and  natural  selection, 
what  does  the  savage  want  with  a  brain  equal  in  capac- 
ity to  that  of  the  European,  and  how  came  he  by  it  ? 
Here  is  a  brain  capable,  under  different  circumstances, 
of  performing  work  of  an  immensely  different  hind  and 
amount  from  any  that  is  now  ever  required  of  it  ? 

Truly  this  Natural  Selection  must  be  something,  or 
have  something  behind  it,  vastly  "  wise  above  what  is 
written  " !  Such  facts  as  these  not  only  make  conclu- 
sively against  Natural  Selection  as  the  originator  and 
developer  of  species,  but  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  hardly 
reconcilable  with  any  theory  of  evolution  at  all.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  capacity  of  all  the  culture 
of  civilization  exists  in  these  lowest  savages,  even  though 
in  their  present  condition  they  may  use  hardly  any  high- 
er faculties  in  procuring  their  subsistence  than  the  ani- 
mals around  them.    As  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  declar- 
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ed  in  a  recent  speech,  entitled  as  he  is  to  hear  witness 
from  thirty  years'  experience  among  the  cannibals  of 
New  Zealand,  no  difference  of  race  seems  to  present 
any  barrier  to  the  ready  reception  and  easy  understand- 
ing of  Christianity  wherever  it  is  carried.  The  lowest 
savages  give  occasional  manifestation  of  the  latent  capac- 
ities that  belong  equally  to  the  human  organism  every- 
where. As  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  "  some  tribes,  such 
as  the  Santals,  are  remarkable  for  as  pure  a  love  of 
truth  as  the  most  moral  among  civilized  men.  The 
Hindoo  and  the  Polynesian  have  a  high  artistic  feeling, 
the  first  traces  of  which  are  clearly  visible  in  the  rude 
drawings  of  the  palaeolithic  men  who  were  the  con- 
temporaries in  France  of  the  Reindeer  and  the  Mam- 
moth. Instances  of  unselfish  love,  and  of  deep  religious 
feeling,  sometimes  occur  among:  most  savage  races." 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  and  convincingly  establish 
the  great  gulf,  hiatus,  or  u  salt  us"  bet  ween  man  and  the 
highest  of  the  brute  creation — a  gulf  that  is  not  to  be 
bridged  over  by  a  few  indeterminate  physical  homolo- 
gies. Though  an  evolutionist  himself,  Mr.  Wallace  con- 
cludes his  observations  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  by 
saying : 

The  brain  of  pre-historic  and  of  savage  man  seems  to  me  to  prove 
the  existence  of  some  power,  distinct  from  that  -which  has  guided 
the  development  of  the  lower  animals  through  their  ever-varying 
forms  of  being. 

Mr.  Darwin  does  not  call  in  his  theory  of  Sexual  Se- 
lection to  meet  these  objections  of  Mr.  Wallace  as  to 
comparative  size  of  brain  and  mental  development :  he 
merely  says  that  "  man  in  the  rudest  state  in  which  he 
now  exists,  is  the  most  dominant  animal  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  earth."  But  why  the  most  domi- 
nant? It  is  for  Mr.  Darwin  to  prove  that  Natural 
Selection  made  him  so.    Instead  of  that  he  dismisses 
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the  whole  argument  by  merely  saying  "I  can  not 
therefore  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Wallace  main- 
tains  that  Natural  Selection  could  only  have  endowed 
the  savage  with  a  brain  a  little  superior  to  that  of  an 
ape."  (  Vol.  I,  p.  132.)  Most  certainly,  because  that 
was  all  that  Natural  Selection,  ex  vi  termini,  could  call 
for!  We  hardly  know  an  instance  of  more  unsat- 
isfactory dealing  with  a  valid  objection.  Is  not  Mr. 
Darwin  bound  to  explain  on  his  principles  why,  as  be- 
tween the  gorilla  and  the  savage,  mental  activity  in  the 
latter  has  not  grown  pari  passu  with  the  size  of  the 
brain,  and  why  the  gap  between  the  savage  and  the 
gorilla  is  less  in  mental  activity  but  greater  in  size  of 
brain  than  that  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized 
man  ?    This  is  a  crux  to  Mr.  Darwin's  whole  system. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  resemblances  in  man  to  the 
higher  apes,  it  would  seem  that  M.  Primer  Bey,  in  a 
paper  for  the  Anthropological  Society,  which  goes  mi- 
nutely into  anatomical  differences,  points  out,  that 
independently  of  those  differences  in  attitude,  gestures, 
movements  and  aspect  which  so  decisively  class  the  ape 
among  brutes,  there  are  at  least  three  characters  common 
to  all  apes,  that  render  them  radically  different  from 
man.  First  is  their  hairy  coat  and  the  lack  of  that  con- 
formation of  the  hand  and  its  tactile  papillae  which  in 
man  produces  the  geometric  or  peripheric  sense:  sec- 
ondly, dentition,  the  ape  having  a  canine  tooth  as  a 
weapon  of  offence:  thirdly,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  body  in  its  natural  posture,  horizontal  in  the  ape, 
vertical  in  man,  the  arrangement  of  bones  conforming 
to  this  direction  in  each  case. 

Marked  points  of  difference  also  are  observed  in  the 
muscular  and  circulatory  systems,  and  the  structure  of 
the  viscera,  some  apes  being  simply  herbivorous.  In 
the  various  apes  the  facial  surface  exceeds  that  of  the 
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cranium,  and  the  huge  supraorbital  crests  contain  noth- 
ing, but  are  a  mere  sign  of  bestiality.  The  eye  is  not 
placed  below  the  brain,  and  its  axis,  instead  of  being 
horizontal  is  directed  downwards  and  outwards,  while 
the  concave  face  and  retreating  chin  produce  a  muz- 
zle and  tendency  to  prognathism.  There  are  striking 
differences  in  the  maxillary  bones  and  teeth,  and  the  in- 
ternal mould  of  the  cranium.  He  concludes  that  the 
ape  differs  anatomically  from  man  not  merely  by  degra- 
dation, but  by  contrast  in  every  part ;  and  that  even  from 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Miocene  age,  judging  from  the 
mandible  and  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  the  ape  has 
always  presented  the  same  characters  as  now.* 

The  next  point  noticed  by  Mr.  Wallace  as  unexplain- 
able  on  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  is  the  naked  skin  of  man, 
in  contrast  to  what  obtains  as  a  general  law  among  the 
mammalia.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  he  has  the  inherited 
"  rudiments"  of  this  hairy  coat :  and  speculates  a  little 
as  to  the  possibility  of  his  having  lost  it  by  exposure  to 
heat,  since  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  are  hairless,  while 
some  extinct  species  that  formerly  lived  in  an  arctic  cli- 
mate, had  long  wool :  but  how  is  it  that  the  species  of 
other  mammals  that  have  always  lived  in  hot  climates 
have  long  hair,  and  how  should  he  know  that  the  spe- 
cies that  lived  in  arctic  climates  did  not  acquire  their 
hair  there,  instead  of  losing  it  in  hot  climates?  This  is 
mere  guess  and  presumption.  But  Mr.  Darwin  feels  the 
force  of  the  objection.  He  sees  clearly  enough  that  the 
principle  of  Natural  Selection  which  is  supposed  to 
work  always  for  the  good  of  the  creature,  could  never 
have  eliminated  this  hairy  coat  in  man  (considered  only 
as  an  animal)  and  above  all,  caused  it  to  disappear  more 
completely  from  the  bach  (where  he  most  needed  it)  than 
from  any  other  part  of  the  body,  compelling  the  savages 

*  Cited  in  Living  Age,  No.  1363. 
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to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  ?mdress,  not  from  mod- 
esty, so  much  as  to  keep  their  backs  and  shoulders  dry 
and  warm.  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  be  here  in  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Philosopher  when  Diogenes 
threw  in  at  his  door  a  practical  illustration  of  his  scien- 
tific definition  of  Man  as  "a  two-legged  animal  without 
feathers"  !  A  new  adjustment  must  be  made — a  new 
buttress  put  up  where  the  building  seems  most  likely 
to  tumble  down.  To  meet  this  and  some  other  difficul- 
ties, therefore,  Mr.  Darwin  has  devised  the  theory  of 
a  Sexual  Selection"  which,  as  we  have  said,  takes  up  the 
far  larger  portion  of  his  last  work. 

Under  this  head  Mr.  Darwin  includes  the  struggle 
between  several  males  for  the  possession  of  a  female, 
and  the  preference  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  fe- 
male for  one  male  over  another.  The  former  case  seems 
to  imply  about  the  same  thing  as  Natural  Selection,  since 
the  same  advantages  that  would  give  an  animal  superi- 
ority in  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  would  operate  in 
his  favor  in  the  contest  for  a  mate  and  the  continuance 
of  his  species.  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  choice  of  the 
female  would  have  to  correspond  with  the  "  choice  of 
battle,"  and  she  would  be  essentially  passive  in  the 
matter,  submitting  to  superior  strength  herself.  It 
seems  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  even  on  Mr. 
Darwin's  principles  of  development,  to  attribute  the 
acquisition  of  those  organs  or  modifications  in  the  male 
which  give  him  greater  swiftness  to  find  and  overtake 
the  female,  or  greater  facilities  for  "  holding  her  secure- 
ly "  to  any  such  cause  as  Sexual  Selection.  Mr.  Darwin 
does  not  pretend  that  primary  sexual  characters  can 
be  derived  from  Sexual  Selection,  and  he  admits  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  between  primary  and  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters.  All  that  even  his  theory 
would  bear,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  secondary  sexual 
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characters,  such  as  mane,  horns,  wattles,  &c,  might  be 
modified,  but  not  originated  by  Sexual  Selection.  Be- 
sides it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  how  weapons  of  offence 
or  defence  for  "  driving  away  their  rivals  "  could  have 
been  developed  by  Sexual  Selection,  when  the  same 
weapons  would  be  needed  in  the  pursuit  of  prey  or  the 
struggle  for  subsistence.  These  sexual  modifications, 
too,  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  the  same  taking  place 
sometimes  in  one  sex  and  sometimes  in  the  other,  that 
the  subject  appears  rather  confused,  and  hardly  to  ad- 
mit of  laying  down  such  a  definite  law.  There  seems 
to  be  a  law  that  the  male  should  be  the  seeker,  and 
more  "  eager,"  but  this  is  not  universal.  Monogamy  is 
the  rule  but  polygamy  is  frequent.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  theory  to  explain  the  exceptions  and  apparent  con- 
tradictions. And  then  it  appears  too  that  Sexual  Se- 
lection actually  works  against  Natural  Selection  ;  for,  it 
seems,  we  have  the  "  development  of  certain  structures, 
such  as  the  horns  in  certain  stags,  carried  to  an  extreme 
which  as  far  as  the  general  conditions  of  life  are  con- 
cerned must  \e  strictly  injurious  to  the  male."  Upon 
this  we  have  the  following  incredible  comment: 

From  this  fact  we  learn  that  the  advantages  which  favored  males 
have  derived  from  conquering  other  males  in  battle  or  courtship, 
and  thus  leaving  a  numerous  progeny,  have  been  in  the  long  run 
greater  than  those  derived  from  rather  more  perfect  adaptation  to 
the  external  conditions  of  life.  AVe  shall  further  see,  and  this 
could  never  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  power  to  charm  the 
female  has  been  in  some  few  instances  more  important  than  the 
power  to  conquer  the  other  males  in  battle.    (Vol.  I,  p.  270.) 

Here  then  we  have  Sexual  Selection  not  merely  sup- 
plementary to,  but  superseding  Natural  Selection. 

Now  surely  the  cause  is  unknown  that  determines 
the  primary  sexual  characters  of  an  animal :  and  some 
secondary  characters  are  always  developed  where  no 
Sexual  Selection  could  have  operated.     It  is  easier  to 
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suppose  that  all  sexual  characters  are  due  to  the  same 
cause,  than  to  refer  some  few  particular  instances  to  se- 
lection while  leaving  the  greater  number  unexplained. 

But  the  modus  opercmdi  of  Sexual  Selection,  upon 
which  Mr.  Darwin  principally  relies,  is  that  according 
to  which  the  female  exercises  a  preference  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  male,  the  latter  transmitting  to  his  progeny 
of  Ids  own  sex  those  qualities  of  plumage,  colors,  song, 
&c,  which  gave  him  the  advantage  in  female  apprecia- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  a  gradual  process  like  that  of 
natural  selection.  His  chief  examples  are  from  the  class 
of  birds ;  and  to  females  of  this  class  he  really  attributes 
a  perception  and  sense  of  the  beautiful — an  aesthetic 
taste  and  nicety  hardly  developed  in  the  most  cultivated 
of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  rational  and 
moral  beings. 

It  is,  of  course,  hard  to  prove  a  negative  :  all  we  can 
say  is,  that  the  affirmative  is  very  far  from  being  dem- 
onstrated. There  is  such  an  air  of  uncertainty  about  all 
Mr.  Darwin's  discursive  speculations  on  this  subject, 
that  one  feels  he  could  cite  facts  out  of  such  a  vast  field, 
if  he  chose,  to  prove  almost  any  theory  whatever,  if  he 
would  only  let  the  exceptions  go  without  explanation. 
There  are  plenty  of  exceptions  and  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  this  case,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  own  pages. 

The  variations  in  breeds  of  fowl  are  often  spontaneous 
and  sudden,  and  appear  in  either  sex  indiscriminately : 
and  what  is  the  reason,  consistent  with  Sexual  Selection, 
that  some  variations  are  "sexually  limited"  and  others 
not  ?  He  can  not  conjecture  why  the  tortoise-shell  color 
in  cats  is  developed  in  females  alone,  while  pigeons, 
alike  in  a  state  of  nature,  under  artificial  breeding  ac- 
quire sexual  characters  "  even  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  breeder,"  which  is  evidence  enough  of  some  law 
of  spontaneous  development,  other  than  that  of  Sexual 
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Selection.  If  the  glow-worm  has  a  light  to  attract  her 
mate,  so  have  luminous  larvae  where  there  is  no  sexual 
action :  and  if  stridulating  noises  in  some  male  insects 
is  proof  of  Sexual  Selection,  how  is  it  when  both  sexes 
stridulate,  as  he  states  is  the  case  with  certain  Neurop- 
tera  and  many  Coleoptera.  In  the  case  of  butterflies, 
though  he  draws  on  them  largely  for  proofs,  he  yet  finds 
many  instances  where  beauty  seems  of  no  account  in 
pairing,  and  Dr.  Wallace,  with  his  experience  in  breed- 
ing silk  moths,  found  no  indications  of  choice  or  prefer- 
ence in  the  females.  And  yet  these  moths  are  beauti- 
fully colored.  The  numerous  instances  of  combat  among 
the  males  of  species,  from  insects  and  fishes  up  to  the 
higher  orders,  make  directly  against  the  operation  of 
Sexual  Selection.  And  notwithstanding  these  combats, 
it  appears  that  the  males  of  some  species,  as  in  the  sal- 
mon, have  become  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  females, 
which  is  only  "  surprising"  to  Mr.  Darwin.  So  likewise 
in  the  case  of  horses,  sometimes  the  caprice  is  on  one 
side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  In  some  monkeys  the 
female  excels  in  colors,  while  in  other  sexual  characters 
the  usual  rule  prevails.  In  such  cases,  Mr.  Darwin  sup- 
poses selection  is  reversed,  which  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
shifting  of  ground.  In  all  the  illustrations  cited,  there 
seems  only  a  kind  of  caprice  or  fancy,  utterly  uncertain 
and  changeable,  in  each  individual.  How  can  such  ca- 
price result  during  long  periods  in  the  constant  colors 
and  other  sexual  characters  sometimes  of  one  sex,  and 
sometimes  of  the  other  ? "  * 

The  feature  of  colors  is  conspicuously  illustrated  in 
the  class  of  birds,  which  give  Mr.  Darwin  his  principal 
arguments.  And  here  we  find  the  same  "  law  of  bat- 
tle" which  certainly  limits  female  "selection,"  if  there 

*  See  many  instances  cited  in  London  Quarterly  Hevietc,  July, 
1871. 
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be  any ;  and  birds  that  fight  have  their  varieties  of 
color  as  well  as  others.  In  some  cases,  too,  it  is  the  fe- 
male that  courts,  where  the  male  sexual  characters  are 
as  distinct  as  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  Darwin  seems  purposely  to  apply  to  the  caprices 
and  actions  of  birds  a  good  deal  of  moral  language,  as 
if  to  assimilate  them  to  human  conduct;  but  he  can 
give  no  more  evidence  that  birds  act  in  their  courtship 
from  human  motives  than  that  a  bee  builds  its  cells 
from  a  conscious  knowledge  of  geometry  as  a  science. 
Amidst  all  the  wealth  of  facts  of  Natural  history  which 
he  displays,  there  are  many  cases  of  bach  handed  argu- 
ment and  inference,  which  make  against  his  hypothesis 
rather  than  for  it.  Thus,  among  other  facts  to  prove 
that  birds  choose  plumage  and  colors,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sir  R.  Heron  during  many  years  kept  an  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  pea-fowl,  which  he  kejit  in  large  numbers.  He  states  that 
the  hens  have  frequently  great  preference  for  a  particular  peacock. 
They  were  all  so  fond  of  an  old  pied  cock  that  one  year  when  he 
was  confined  though  still  in  view,  they  were  constantly  assembled 
close  to  the  trellice-walls  of  his  prison  and  would  not  suffer  a  jap- 
anned peacock  to  touch  them.  On  his  being  let  out  in  the  autumn, 
the  oldest  of  the  hens  instantly  courted  him,  and  was  successful  in 
her  courtship.  The  next  year  he  was  shut  up  in  a  stable,  and  then 
the  hens  all  courted  his  rival.  This  rival  was  a  japanned  or  black 
winged  peacock  which  to  our  eyes  is  a  more  beautiful  bird  than 
the  common  kind.    (Vol.  II,  p.  115.) 

Now  this  would  not  only  throw  the  power  of  "  Se- 
lection "  over  on  the  male  side,  but  it  would  show  that 
if  there  be  an  "  aesthetic  taste  "  in  peahens,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  There  was  preference,  no  doubt,  but 
was  it  due  to  either  plumage  or  color  ? 

As  to  the  displays  made  by  some  birds,  such  as  pea- 
cocks, pheasants,  &c,  the  facts  indicate  that  these  dis- 
plays are  often  made  when  no  females  are  present,  and 
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therefore  can  not  have  exclusive  reference  to  exciting 
the  sexual  instinct.  The  great  number  of  facts  and 
illustrations  which  Mr.  Darwin  adduces,  instead  of 
establishing  his  special  hypothesis,  appear  to  us  conclu- 
sively to  point  to  something  deeper  and  more  potent 
than  either  Natural  or  Sexual  Selection — to  some  as  yet 
unknown  law  "  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
organisms"  which  determines  sexual  characters,  and 
their  transmission,  some  to  one  sex  and  others  to  the 
other.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  must  admit  that  some  sex- 
ual characters  are  not  due  to  Sexual  selection :  how  can 
he  prove  that  any  are,  till  we  know  what  produces  the 
former  ?  Among  so  many  modifications  and  varieties  of 
phenomena,  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  category  of  true 
causes.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  the  brilliant  plumage,  orna- 
mentation, and  song  power  of  birds  are  due  to  the  taste 
and  preference  of  the  female,  operating  in  "Sexual 
Selection."  What  if  we  say,  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  will  surely  obtain  the  females,  and  that  their 
superiority  in  plumage  and  song  is  due  to  their  greater 
vitality  ? 

But  brilliancy  of  color  and  ornamentation  are  found 
in  abundance  where  there  is  no  female  taste  or  caprice 
to  be  ple%ased.  There  are  organisms  enough  distinguish- 
ed for  these  qualities,  where  Sexual  Selection  could  not 
have  operated:  such  as  caterpillars  and  other  insects, 
whose  infinitely  varied  ornamentation  Mr.  Wallace 
refers  to  some  "unknown  cause  quite  independent  of 
Sexual  Selection."  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  also 
gives  a  striking  illustration  of  beauty,  independent  of 
Sexual  Selection. 

The  gorgeous  tints  of  a  sea-anemone  or  of  a  coral,  or  the  lus- 
trous sheen  on  the  hairs  of  a  sea-slug  or  on  the  interior  of  an  ear- 
shell,  are  as  beautiful  as  the  stripes  of  a  tiger  or  the  splendor  of  a 
bird  of  paradise.    None  could  maintain  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
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the  slightest  difference  between  them  as  works  of  art.  In  some 
cases  the  design  of  coloring  is  the  same  in  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  cone-shell,  for  instance, 
the  contrast  between  the  black  stripes  and  reddish  background  of 
the  tiger's  skin  is  exactly  followed,  and  among  the  endless  varieties 
of  the  cowry,  some  are  ornamented  with  the  same  colors  as  some  of 
the  antelopes.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  account  for  this  identity 
on  the  hypothesis  that  like  results  have  been  produced  by  similar 
causes,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  colors  of 
one  class  of  organisms,  ought  also  to  explain  the  presence  of  similar 
colors  in  the  other  class.    {Ed.  Rev.,  July,  1871.) 

But  Mr.  Darwin  is  disposed  to  deny  this,  for  what 
imaginable  reason  we  do  not  see,  and  to  attribute  the 
colors  of  the  lower  orders  of  beings  to  chemical  con- 
stitution, as  in  the  case  of  forest  leaves !  This  is  too 
much  like  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts  of  na- 
ture, or  arranging  them  to  accommodate  a  theory.  We 
should  be  more  inclined  to  say  that  colors  in  the  lower 
orders,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  Sexual  Selection, 
is  proof  that  in  the  higher  orders  color  and  ornamenta- 
tion are  not  due  to  that  cause. 

Moreover,  if  beauty  were  due  to  aesthetic  preference, 
in  a  long  course  of  Sexual  Selection,  it  ought  to  be 
most  conspicuous  in  those  orders  which  have  reached 
the  highest  physical  and  mental  development,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  The  microscope  reveals  forms 
and  colors  of  beauty  such  as  the  keenest  perceptions 
of  human  art  could  never  have  devised:  and  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  any  mental  power  in 
the  creatures  themselves  to  appreciate  their  own  wonder- 
ful structure  and  beauty.  It  is  pure  legend  and  mythol- 
ogy over  again.  Mr.  Darwin  limits  beauty  in  the  organic 
world  to  the  mere  purpose  of  reproduction:  but  this 
touches  the  merest  fragment  of  Nature,  which  shows 
beauty  in  every  detail  of  her  operations,  for  what  pur- 
pose, is  not  reached  or  even  suspected  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
theories. 
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If  Sexual  Selection  thus  fails  to  reconcile  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  lower  orders,  how  is  it  to  be  accepted  as 
explaining  the  development  of  man's  peculiar  bodily- 
qualities,  or  the  differences  of  races  ?    If  man  was  once 
quadrumanous,  how  did  he  acquire  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing erect,  and  how  did  he  acquire  his  present  foot  ?  Not 
by  Sexual  Selection,  conceivably.    And  Mr.  Wallace 
has  shown,  in  the  paper  quoted  before,  that  both  the 
hands  and  feet  of  man  could  hardly  by  possibility  have 
been  developed  from  a  quadrumanous  ancestor,  either  by 
Natural  or  Sexual  Selection.    To  what  useful  purpose 
was  either  the  hairy  coat  or  the  prehensile  power  of  the 
foot,  and  the  opposable  thumb  taken  away?     Next  to 
the  human  intellect  it  is  the  human  hand  that  has 
made  civilization  possible :  and  all  its  marvelous  pow- 
ers are  latent  in  the  hand  of  the  lowest  savage  that 
knows  nothing  of  the  requirements  of  civilization.  So 
too  with  the  human  larynx  and  voice.    All  its  powers 
are  there,  used  or  unused ;  and  it  is  neither  Natural  nor 
Sexual  Selection  that  reveals  those  powers  under  the 
culture  of  civilization.    The  organs  of  man,  instead  of 
being  developed  out  of  accidental  variations  according 
to  the  actual  needs  of  his  condition,  bear  all  the  indica- 
tions of  an  anticipation  of  his  future  wants,  and  of 
having  been  prepared  for  a  civilized  condition,  if  not  in 
order  to  make  his  civilization  possible:    but  this  is 
directly  against  Natural  or  Sexual  Selection.    And  if 
the  nakedness  of  man  were  due  to  Natural  or  Sexual 
Selection  either,  it  should  show  something  like  grada- 
tion in  animals  next  lower  in  the  scale;   whereas  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  gradation  in  respect  of 
hairyness  at  all,  as  the  higher  apes  are  much  more  hairy 
than  some  of  the  lowest  monkeys. 

In  regard  to  the  different  races  of  men,  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  prove  the  unity  of 
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mankind  as  a  species.  That  is  settled  by  physiological 
facts,  as  well  as  psychological.  The  differences  of  race 
are  not  enough  to  be  tortured  into  an  argument  for, 
much  less  scientific  demonstration  of,  alien  species.  One 
test,  that  of  mutual  fertility,  which  no  two  different 
species  have  yet  shown  to  be  deceptive,  is  fully  met  by 
all  the  different  races  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Darwin,  however,  attributes  differences  of  color, 
&c,  to  the  mere  taste  of  men  and  women  in  choosing 
their  partners;  for  this  is  what  Sexual  Selection 
amounts  to.  Doubtless  external  change  of  conditions 
acts  in  the  long  run  upon  the  human  frame :  and  clima- 
tic conditions  must  go  far  to  explain  differences  of  race, 
independently  of  Sexual  Selection,  which  may  have 
been  only  one  among  many  influences.  If  it  were 
shown  to  be  the  chief  influence,  that  would  not  help  the 
hypothesis  that  man  is  descended  from  a  lower  order  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh*  calls  attention  to  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  which  show  that 
"  although  a  black  skin  absorbs  more  heat  than  a  light 
colored  skin,  it  also  yields  it  up  with  much  greater  free- 
dom and  without  blistering."  This  inclines  him  to 
attribute  the  color  of  Negroid  races  to  the  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone.  He  thinks  too,  that  such  a  variation  might 
have  appeared  suddenly,  instances  of  the  kind  being 
well  known;  in  which  case,  however,  they  could  not 
have  been  due  to  Natural  Selection. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  psychological  question,  or  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  Professor  Tyndal  says, 
"  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  iguanodon  and  his  contem- 
poraries to  the  President  and  members  of  the  British 
Association"  ;f  but  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  he  has 

*  July,  1871.  f  Address  before  Sect  A.  Of  British  Assoc. 
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traveled  the  whole  of  it.  It  may  seem  like  presump- 
tion to  attempt  to  approach  the  problem  of  con- 
sciousness from  the  side  of  mere  natural  history — the 
non-physical  from  the  side  of  the  physical,  as  if  there 
were  no  barrier  between  them,  or  rather  as  if  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  did  not  exist :  but  Mr.  Darwin 
undauntedly  attacks  the  question,  in  a  manner  that 
puts  Philosophy  under  obligations  to  him  for  the  con- 
spicuousness  of  his  failure.  It  is  true  that  the  "  Physi- 
cal "  and  the  "  Metaphysical "  must  always  more  or  less 
interpenetrate  each  other's  domains,  as  they  always  have 
done,  since  body  and  mind  are  in  some  way  linked  to 
each  other :  but  though  Materialists  like  Cabanis  long 
ago  thought  to  proclaim  as  their  Eur  elect  that  "the 
brain  secretes  thought,  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,"  yet 
philosophy  has  ever  shown,  what  is  gracefully  acknowl- 
edged and  eloquently  set  forth  by  Prof.  Tyndal  in  the 
Address  already  quoted : 

I  hardly  imagine  that  any  profound  scientific  thinker,  who  has 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  exists,  who  would  not  admit  the  extreme 
probability  of  the  hypothesis  that  for  every  fact  of  consciousness, 
whether  in  the  domain  of  sense,  of  thought  or  of  emotion,  a  certain 
definite  molecular  condition  is  set  up  in  the  brain ;  that  this  rela- 
tion of  physics  to  consciousness  is  invariable,  so  that,  given  the 
state  of  the  brain,  corresponding  thought  or  feeling  might  be  in- 
ferred. But  how  inferred  ?  It  is  at  bottom  not  a  case  of  logical 
inference  at  all,  but  of  empirical  association.  You  may  reply  that 
many  of  the  inferences  of  science  are  of  this  character  :  the  infer- 
ence, for  example,  that  an  electric  current  of  a  given  direction  will 
deflect  a  magnetic  needle  in  a  definite  way ;  but  the  cases  differ  in 
this,  that  the  passage  from  the  current  to  the  needle,  if  not  demon- 
strable, is  thinkable,  and  that  we  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  final 
mechanical  solution  of  the  problem ;  but  the  passage  from  the 
physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of  consciousness  is 
unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought  and  a  definite  mole- 
cular action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  j:>ossess 
the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ 
which  would  enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the 
Vol.  XXVIII.— Xo.  III.— C 
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one  phenomenon  to  the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we  do 
not  know  why.  Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strength- 
ened and  illuminated  as  to  make  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  mole- 
cules of  the  brain  :  were  we  capable  of  following  all  their  motions, 
all  their  groupings,  all  their  electric  discharges,  if  such  there  be, 
and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  with  the  corresponding  states 
of  thought  and  feeling,  ire  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  "  How  are  these  physical  processes  connected 
with  the  facts  of  consciousness?"  The  chasm  between  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intellectually  impassable. 
*  *  *  I  do  not  think  the  Materialist  is  entitled  to  say  that  his 
molecular  groupings  and  his  molecular  motions  explain  everything. 
In  reality  they  explain  nothing.  The  utmost  he  can  affirm  is  the 
association  of  two  classes  of  phenomena  of  whose  real  bond  of 
union  he  is  in  absolute  ignorance.  The  problem  of  the  connection 
of  body  and  soul  is  as  insoluble  in  its  modern  form  as  it  was  in  the 
prescientific  (?)  ages.  Phosphorus  is  known  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  human  brain,  and  a  courageous  writer  has  ex- 
claimed, in  his  trenchant  German,  "  Ohne  Phosphor  Kein  Gedanke." 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ;  but  even  if  we  knew  it  to  be 
the  case,  the  knowledge  would  not  lighten  our  darkness.  On  both 
sides  of  the  zone  here  assigned  to  the  materialist  he  is  equally 
helpless.* 

We  know  not  what  Prof.  Tyndal's  metaphysics  may 
be,  or  whether  he  is  not  intentionally  using  the  lan- 
guage of  Positivism  ;  but  we  cite  this  passage,  as  the 
testimony  of  an  eminent  physicist  himself,  that  even 
supposing  science  had  arrived  at  an  understanding  of 
all  the  physical  phenomena  associated  with  mental  ac- 
tion, the  chasm  between  them  is  still  impassable ;  and 
therefore  man's  higher  nature  is  not  yet  bound  to  be 
regarded  as  either  essentially  one  with,  or  as  a  depend- 
ant result  of  his  physical  organism.  The  real  difficulty 
between  the  natural  scientist  and  the  metaphysician  is, 
that  the  former  has  no  concern  with  or  conception  of 
Will,  while  the  latter  is  not  satisfied  with  those  mere 
formulas  of  sequence  called  " Laws"  but  looks  beyond 
into  the  question  of  cause,  and  being. 

*  Reprinted  in  "Living  Age-"  November  21,  1868. 
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If  man  were  placed,  as  a  spiritual  and  immortal  he- 
ing,  in  the  midst  of,  and  en  rapport  with,  an  organic 
material  creation,  it  would  not  appear  but  that  he  must, 
ex  necessitate  rei,  partake  more  or  less  of  its  physical 
characteristics,  while  having  that  in  him  which  could 
not  be  common  to  the  rest.  But  Mr.  Darwin  boldly  sets 
out  in  his  second  chapter  that  "  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals  in 
their  mental  faculties."  This  not  only  ignores  the  whole 
difference  between  higher  and  lower  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  but  is  a  defiance  of  all  the  established 
elementary  principles  of  philosophy,  by  which  sensa> 
tion  is  distinguished  from  perception,  instinct  from  self- 
consciousness,  and  understanding  from  the  reason.  It 
is  the  same  substantially  as  saying  that  if  beavers  and 
bees  build,  it  is  because  they  have  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  geometry  and  architecture,  and  could  con- 
struct other  fabrics  if  they  chose.  And  yet  Mr.  Darwin 
admits  that  man  has  to  learn  his  simplest  operations 
"by  practice;"  while  the  beaver  or  bee  or  bird  can 
build  the  first  time  as  well  as  ever.  Now  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  understand  how  Mr.  Darwin  recon- 
ciles this  simple  fact  with  his  assumption  that  the  dif- 
ference in  mental  faculties  between  man  and  brute  is 
only  in  degree  and  not  in  hind.  We  look  in  vain  for 
the  explanation.    He  says : 

The  greater  number  of  the  more  complex  instincts  appear  to 
have  been  gained  through  the  natural  selection  of  variations  of 
simpler  instinctive  actions.  Such  variations  appear  to  arise  from 
the  same  unknown  causes  acting  on  the  cerebral  organization, 
which  induce  slight  variations  or  individual  differences  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  :  and  these  variations,  owing  to  our  ignorance, 
are  often  said  to  arise  spontaneously.  We  can,  I  think,  Come  to 
no  other  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  more  complex 
instinct-  when  we  reflect  on  the  marvelous  instincts  of  sterile 
worker-ants  and  bees,  which  leave  no  offspring  to  inherit  the  effects 
of  experience  and  of  modified  habits. —  IV.  1,  />.  37. 
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Here  we  have  the  unknown  causes  of  variability  re- 
sorted to  again,  which  is  a  sheer  confession  that  the 
subject  is  inscrutable  :  even  as  the  explanation  offered 
is  unintelligible.  To  argue  from  mental  actions  to 
those  of  the  brutes,  is  a  temptation  to  import  into  the 
latter  the  self-consciousness  of  the  former — to  put  upon 
them  the  interpretation  of  our  own  self-consciousness — 
to  fall  completely  into  the  snare  of  that  anthropomor- 
phism against  which  these  writers  warn  us. 

If  the  higher  mammals  do  not  differ  from  us  "  funda- 
mentally" in  mental  faculties,  who  can  conceive  that 
there  should  now  be  any  higher  mammals  coeval  with 
man  ?  Why,  then,  should  the  cattle  of  to-day  be  no 
better — no  higher  advanced  than  the  "  slow-rolling- 
footed  kine"  of  Homer,  or  the  sacred  bulls  of  the 
Egyptians  I  It  is  the  duty  of  Philosophy  to  guard  its 
own  realm  against  this  barbarous  invasion  of  Material- 
ism under  the  guise  of  physical  science.  We  cau  do  no 
more  than  demand  and  scrutinize  the  physical  evidence 
for  a  theory  that  pretends  to  base  itself  on  physical 
facts.  We  have  no  fear  that  the  great  and  irrefragable 
difference  between  the  Reason  of  man  and  the  lower 
faculties  of  the  Understanding,  which  has  been  recog- 
nized in  all  the  high  forms  of  human  thought,  from 
Plato  down  to  Coleridge  and  Kant  and  Hamilton,  is  to 
be  eliminated  by  a  revolution  that  precipitates  all  phi- 
losophy into  the  "  sty  of  Epicurus."  Aristotle,  as  much 
as  any  inclined  to  look  at  the  question  from  the  phys- 
ical side,  finds  a  break  in  the  ' i  organic  chain"  at  the 
reason  of  man,  and  though  the  lower  animals  have 
memory,  and  acquire  empirical  experience,  they  have  no 
faculty  of  universal  conceptions,  such  as  law,  out  of 
which  springs  science  itself,  and  therefore  all  arts  among 
men.  He  expressly  says,  without  any  bias  of  "  theol- 
ogy," "  It  only  remains  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  intui- 
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tive  power  in  man  has  come  upon  him  from  without  and 
is  something  only  divine  ;  for  the  physical  force  of  the 
body  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  force  of  spirit" — 
Generation  of  Animals,  II.  III.  10. 

In  his  Metaphysics  too,  he  profoundly  suggests  that 
while  some  faculties  may  be  attained  by  exercise,  there 
are  others,  such  as  reason,  which  we  have  by  nature : 
and  that,  [so  far  from  this  having  been  developed  by  the 
struggle  for  existence  or  Natural  Selection]  the  reason 
of  man  has  been  retarded  in  most  nations  by  the  claims 
of  our  lower  nature,  and  animal  necessities.  How  much 
more  truly  this  observation  of  the  great  thinker  of  antiq- 
uity corresponds  with  the  testimony  of  consciousness, 
experience  and  common  sense !  Reason  is  not  the  effect, 
but  the  cause  of  human  civilization :  man's  development 
is  not  from  a  lower  nature,hut  the  evolution  of  that  which 
"  he  already  had  in  his  nature,  which  is  latent,  even  where 
there  is  no  exercise  of  it  to  be  transmitted  by  heredity. 
As  Mr.  Darwin  remarks  in  one  of  his  earlier  pages : 
"The  Fuegians  rank  amongst  the  lowest  barbarians:  but 
I  was  continually  struck  with  surprise  how  closely  the 
three  natives  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Beadle,  who  had  lived 
some  years  in  England  and  could  talk  a  little  English, 
resembled  us  in  disposition,  and  in  most  of  our  mental 
qualities."    Vol.  I,  pp.  33-4. 

This  similarity,  or  identity,  he  elsewhere  remarks 
upon  as  observable  between  American  aborigines,  and 
Negroes,  and  Europeans,  which  "  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  in  mind  as  any  three  races  that  can  be 
named." 

The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  already  cited,  makes  a 
very  clear  elementary  statement  which  shows  the  con- 
fusion in  Mr.  Darwin's  assumption,  that  because  tilings 
have  certain  characters  in  common,  there  can  be  nb  fund- 
amental difference.     He  shows,  what  might  be  suppos- 
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ed  to  be  obvious  enough,  that  sensation  is  not  thought, 
but  only  supplies  the  objects  of  thought.  The  lower  fac- 
ulties or  characters  that  we  have  in  common  with  brutes 
are  what  are  called  the  PresentaUve  or  Instinctive 
faculties.  First  is  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, giving  rise  to  involuntary  actions  without  the 
intervention  of  either  sensation  or  thought.  Second,  Li 
Sensation.  Third,  is  sensible  Perception — observation 
of  sensible  objects.  Fourth,  is  Association  of  sensible 
perceptions,  giving  rise  to  ideas.  These  are  all  indeMber- 
ate  operations  implying  no  reflective  or  representative  fac- 
ulty. Now  what  distinguishes  the  mind  of  man  is  the 
possession  of  two  other  and  further  faculties:  Self-con- 
sciousness and  Reason,  by  which  sensible  perceptions 
are  reflected  on,  recognized  as  our  own,  and  we  our- 
selves recognized  as  ourselves:  and  by  which,  reflecting 
upon  our  perceptions,  we  think  what  they  are  and  why 
they  are.  Now  the  instinctive  faculties,  according  to 
this  classification,  are  as  perfect  in  the  lower  orders  of 
animals  as  in  the  higher ;  nay,  in  what  Mr.  Darwin 
would  recognize  as  reason,  even  insects,  such  as  worker 
ants  and  bees  (that  leave  no  offspring  too)  are  superior 
to  most  of  the  higher  mammals.  And  if  these  instinct- 
ive faculties  are  all  that  are  possessed  by  the  brute 
creation,  then  we  should  not  expect  to  find  among 
them  the  gift  of  speech,  the  power  of  concerted  action, 
or  the  capacity  of  being  educated,  in  the  civilized  sense 
of  that  word :  to  say  nothing  of  the  faculty  of  reflec- 
tion or  self-consciousness,  and  perception  of  the  differ- 
ence of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong.  Well, 
do  we  find  these  things  there?  Mr.  Darwin  gives  innu- 
merable anecdotes.  But  everywhere  he  goes  on  the 
supposition  that  sensation  is  the  whole  source  of  knowl- 
edge and  ideas — that  there  is  no  higher  mental  power : 
no  such  thing  as  intuition,  as  different  from  sense-percep- 
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tion.  Hence  lie  recognizes  no  difference  in  hind  be- 
tween  the  highest  mental  faculties  of  man  and  the 
instinctive  faculties  of  brutes. 

The  writer  before  alluded  to  unanswerably  remarks, 
that  "  two  faculties  are  distinct,  not  in  degree  but  in 
hind,  if  we  may  possess  the  one  in  perfection  without 
that  fact  implying  that  we  possess  the  other  also.  Still 
more  will  this  be  the  case  if  the  two  faculties  tend  to 
increase  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Yet  this  is  the  distinction 
between  the  instinctive  and  the  intellectual  parts  of 
man's  nature."    {Ed.  Rev.,  July,  1871.) 

Now  unless  Mr.  Darwin  can  show  that  all  the  facts 
of  his  anecdotes  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
instinctive  faculties  of  sensible  perception  and  associa- 
tion, without  calling  in  Self-consciousness  and  Reason, 
his  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive  how  our  higher  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  ratiocination,  abstraction,  self-consciousness,  and 
metaphysical  insight  could  have  developed  out  of  the 
exercise  of  those  mere  instinctive  faculties  of  brutes 
which  pertain  simply  to  animal  wants. 

As  to  the  gift  of  language,  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  it  a 
development  from  the  irrational  cries  by  which  brutes, 
as  well  as  man,  express  their  bodily  sensations  of  pain 
or  pleasure.  The  gap  can  not  thus  be  bridged  over. 
The  real  question  is  constantly  avoided.  In  his  first 
volume  one  would  suppose  that  he  attributed  language 
to  man's  higher  intellect :  in  the  second  volume,  in  the 
"  General  Summary,"  he  attributes  "  the  large  size  of  the 
brain  in  man  to  the  early  use  of  language."  That 
man's  intellect  can  use  animal  sounds  or  cries  and  put 
meaning  to  them  which  he  can  describe  in  other  lan- 
guage, is  far  enough  from  the  notion  that  language 
itself  is  derived  from  modification  of  those  animal 
sounds.    Max  Muller  accounts  for  variations  of  dialect 
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and  forms  of  speech  by  a  sort  of  "Natural  Selection/1 
but  the  origin  of  language  itself  he  would  not  regard  as 
nearly  reached  by  any  such  theory.  Mr.  Darwin  says 
it  is  not  incredible  that  some  unusually  wise  ape-like 
animal  should  have  thought  of  imitating  the  growl  of  a 
beast  of  prey,  so  as  to  inform  his  fellow  monkeys :  but 
some  birds  articulate  certain  sounds:  is  there  any  ap- 
proximation in  that  to  the  use  of  words  as  expressing 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  the  choice  of  words  according  to 
those  ideas?  The  mere  association  of  sense-perceptions 
does  not  begin  to  supply  that  power  of  abstraction 
w^hich  moulds  and  advances  language,  and  thus  makes 
language  an  effect  of  intellect  instead  of  a  cause  of  it. 
What  is  called  this  "bow-wow"  theory  of  language  runs 
on  too  low  a  plane  to  touch,  much  less  to  explain,  the 
philosophical  relations  between  human  speech  and  hu- 
man thought. 

And  as  to  the  instances  of  concerted  action  anion  or 
animals,  by  which  of  course  is  not  meant  mere  gregari- 
ousness  or  association  of  kind,  but  mutual  understand- 
ing and  alliance,  Mr.  Darwin  will  have  to  convince  us 
of  the  historical  reality  of  ^Esop's  fables,  or  adduce 
something  literally  like  them,  before  he  can  get  beyond 
the  mere  phenomenon  of  associated  sensible  impressions 
which  belong  to  instinctive  faculties  alone.  His  "  unus- 
ually  wise,  ape-like  animal,"  however,  seems,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  never  to  have  been  realized.  He  declares,  more- 
over, that  "  the  fact  of  the  higher  apes  not  using  their 
vocal  organs  for  speech  no  doubt  depends  on  their 
intelligence  not  having  been  sufficiently  advanced, "  and 
he  adds  that  their  case  is  paralleled  by  many  birds 
which  have  organs  fitted  for  singing,  but  never  sing. 
What  then  has  become  of  that  development  by  Natural 
Selection  of  those  mental  feelings  and  faculties  in  the 
lower  animals  which  Mr.  Darwin  regards  as  a  sufficient 
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explanation  of  the  origin  of  intelligence  \  If  they  have 
all  the  necessary  rudiments  of  our  own  intelligence,  it 
is  hardly  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  their  development 
has  stopped  for  lack  of  intelligence. 

In  summing  up  this  subject  of  mental  homologies,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
faculties,  the  lower  class  of  which,  those  that  pertain  to 
mere  sense-perception  or  the  understanding,  we  have  in 
common  with  the  brutes,  is  that  which  writers  of  this 
scientific  school  seem  to  regard  as  the  chief  purpose  and 
meaning  of  education,  as  they  use  the  word.  Knowl- 
edge, especially  of  the  facts  of  nature,  is  their  panacea 
for  the  evils  and  discomforts  of  the  world,  while,  in 
fact,  by  itself  considered,  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
putting  man  on  that  same  line  of  mere  animal  devel- 
opment as  the  rest  of  the  brute  creation.  There  is 
doubtless  such  a  thing  as  so  training  men,  as  if  man 
were  nothing  but  an  animal,  and  thus  making  the  Dar- 
winian theory  a  practical  fact.  But  none  the  less  is  it 
true,  that  man  has  that  in  him  which  is  capable  of 
higher  and  better  things,  if  he  will  but  see  and  recog- 
nize the  teachings  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Darwin  regards  this,  the 
ethical  side  of  humanity,  as  the  last  and  most  difiicult 
fact  to  be  reduced  into  harmony  with  his  materialistic 
theory.  Conscience  or  the  moral  sense,  the  ideal  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  notion  of  responsibility,  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  belief  in  the  supernatural, — these  are 
things  hard  to  be  developed  out  of  the  mere  physical 
progress  from  the  mollusc  to  the  mammal. 

The  sense  or  belief  of  the  supernatural,  Mr.  Darwin 
attributes  to  "the  faculties  of  the  imagination,  wonder 
and  curiosity,  together  with  some  power  of  reasoning 
craving  to  understand  what  is  passing  around  us,  and 
"  vaguely  speculating  on  our  own  existence/7    Here  he 
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brings  in  those  faculties  of  reflection  and  self-conscious- 
ness for  which  the  mere  instinctive  faculties  common  to 
us  with  brutes  were  utterly  inadequate  to  account. 
This  gap  he  ignores:  and  goes  on  to  compare  our  feel- 
ing of  religious  devotion,  to  the  state  of  mind  in  a  dog 
that  shows  "a  deep  love  for  his  master,  associated  with 
deep  submission,  some  fear  and  perhaps  other  feelings :" 
and  to  the  feelings  of  "a  monkey  returning  to  a  beloved 
keeper." 

It  is  hard  to  keep  patience  with  this  sort  of  argument. 
Does  Mr.  Darwin  intend  here  to  reason  from  dog  to  man 
or  from  man  to  dog?  In  either  case  it  is  an  arbitrary 
resemblance  projected  from  liis  own  mind.  Is  there  a 
belief  in  the  swpernatv/ral  in  both  cases  3  lie  speaks  of 
the  "high  mental  faculties  which  first  led  mom  to  believe 
in  unseen  spiritual  agencies,  then  in  fetichism,  polythe- 
ism and  ultimately  in  monotheism"  as  also  leading  him 
while  the  reasoning  powers  were  poorly  developed,  into 
"the  terrible  superstition  of  sacrificing  human  beings  to 
a  blood-loving  god :  of  ordeal  by  poison,  or  fire,"  &c. 
Now  what  has  become  here  of  evolution  by  a  benefi- 
cent Natural  Selection  which  accumulates  only  advanta- 
geous variations?  Mr.  Darwin  compares  this  sort  of 
thing  to  the  "  occasional  mistakes  of  instinct  in  the 
lower  animals ! "  and  speaks  of  the  infinite  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  improvement  of  our  reason,  to 
science,  &c,  that  is,  we  suppose,  to  the  inflexible  chain 
of  our  evolution ! 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  bearing  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary view  on  the  question  of  any  Theism  at  all. 

As  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  Mr. 
Darwin  finds  the  theory  of  Utilitarianism  most  con- 
venient for  his  purpose.  His  explanation  is,  in  brief, 
that  they  are  the  accumulations  by  natural  selection  of 
man's  experience  of  what  is  usef  ul  or  what  is  injurious 
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in  all  actions.  With  Herbert  Spencer,  Stuart  Mill,  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  he  may  admit  that  the  notion  of 
right  has  become  at  last  detached  or  dissociated  from 
a  conscious  experience  of  the  useful,  but  such  he  main- 
tains is  its  origin.  Mr.  Mivart  has  so  thoroughly  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  all  this  reasoning,  in  his  IXth  chapter,  that 
his  readers  can  not  but  join  heartily  in  his  remark,  that 
"  Hasty  and  incomplete  observations  and  inductions  are 
prejudicial  enough  to  physical  science,  but  when  their 
effect  is  to  degrade  untruthfully  our  common  humanity, 
there  is  an  additional  motive  to  regret  them."  Mr.  Dar- 
win  finds  among  some  savages  an  "abhorrence"  of  in- 
cest, and  argues  that  it  arose  from  experience  of  its  evil 
effects,  which  experience  produced  a  sense  of  its  perni- 
cious nature  which  has  been  inherited.  But  so  far  from 
showing  that  offspring  can  inherit  what  their  parents 
never  had,  he  does  not  even  account  for  those  "  sponta- 
neous variations"  by  which  it  often  happens  that  de- 
scendants lose  what  their  parents  did  have.  Besides, 
can  he  show  the  least  trace  of  such  an  idea  among  brutes 
— say  even  the  highest  of  his  higher  apes  ?  The  ideas 
of  right  and  utility  are  so  far  from  being  identical,  that 
in  the  experience  of  mankind  they  have  often  proved 
most  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Mr.  Darwin  himself, 
in  one  of  his  books  of  Travels,  refers  to  a  custom  of  the 
Fuegians  to  kill  and  eat  their  old  women — a  highly 
useful  act  in  their  view,  as  both  increasing  their  scanty 
supply  of  food,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  mouths 
for  its  consumption.  Such  would  be  the  morality  and 
benevolence  developed  by  a  purely  material,  unmoral 
natural  selection. 

It  is  certainly  a  striking  admission  of  the  absoluteness 
of  innate  moral  intuitions  that  Mr.  Mivart  points  out 
in  one  of  these  writers  of  the  utilitarian  school — Mr.  J. 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  remarks  on  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
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Philosophy.  Mr.  Mill  says :  "  I  will  call  no  being  good, 
who  is  not  what  I  mean  when  I  apply  that  epithet  to 
my  fellow-creatures  ;  and  if  such  a  being  can  sentence 
me  to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him,  to  hell  I  will  go." 
This  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  utilitarian  theory, 
and  asserts  the  absolute  character  of  our  moral  intui- 
tions. It  is  clearly  shown,  too,  that  such  a  maxim  as 
"Fiat  justitia  ruat  coelum"  could  never  have  been  com- 
patible with,  much  less  evolved  out  of,  a  utilitarian 
source.  The  elementary  distinction  also  between  acts 
materially  moral  and  formally  moral,  is  one  that  utterly 
annihilates  the  figment  of  an  origin  in  utility.  The  ac- 
tions of  animals  that  simulate  morality,  are  merely  the 
association  of  sense  perceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain 
with  certain  acts,  and  belong  to  our  lower  nature. 
There  is  nothing  moral  in  the  mere  expectation  of  re- 
ward or  the  fear  of  punishment  as  associated  wTith  cer- 
tain external  acts.  We  feel  that  the  moral  quality 
attaches  only  to  conscious  choice,  and  can  exist  only  in 
a  being  that  is  a  free  agent.  These  two  correlative 
ideas,  spontaneity  and  responsibility,  can  not  be  ac- 
counted for  on  any  system  of  mere  materialism.  They 
utterly  refuse  to  attach  to  any  mere  natural  process, 
governed  by  physical  laws.  And  yet  even  Mr.  Mill 
bears  vehement  witness  to  an  absolute  ideal  of  right 
and  wrong  and  the  absolute  independence  of  the  human 
will, — even  as  against  omnipotence  itself.  He  more 
than  realizes  the  old  Promethean  invincibility — 

"  Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit." 

Both  men  and  brutes  then  can  perform  acts  that  are 
materially  moral,  as  in  the  care  of  offspring,  "  retriev- 
ing," &c. ;  but  they  do  not  approximate  the  formal 
morality,  without  conscious  volition  and  choice.  As 
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Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  the  utilitarian  hypothesis  could 
never  account  for  that  peculiar  sanctity  which  even 
savages  attach  to  what  is  absolutely  right  as  con- 
trasted with  the  feeling  which  is  connected  with  what 
is  only  usef  ul.  The  utilitarian  theory  is  simply  the 
Atheistic  substitute  for  the  Moral  rule  of  Theism.  Mr. 
Lecky,  who  has  with  great  ingenuity  followed  up  the 
subject  of  Morals  from  the  side,  so  to  speak,  of  its  Nat- 
ural History,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  man,  finds  ample  reason  to  combat  vigorously 
the  utilitarian  views  of  Bentham,  Mill  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  In  his  able  and  interesting  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  describes  the  intuitive  theory  of  morals  as  con- 
firming these  two  propositions:  1st.,  that  our  will  is  not 
governed  by  the  law  of  pleasure  or  pain  merely,  but  also 
by  the  law  of  duty,  which  we  feel  to  be  distinct  from  the 
former  and  to  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  obligation  ;  2d., 
that  the  basis  of  our  conception  of  duty  is  an  intuitive 
perception  that  among  the  various  feelings,  tendencies 
and  impulses  that  constitute  our  emotional  being  there 
are  some  that  are  essentially  good  and  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  some  which  are  essentially  bad,  and 
ought  to  be  repressed.  This  is  regarded  as  simply  a 
"  psychological  fact."  And  as  to  the  utilitarian  theory 
directly,  he  says: 

When  moralists  assert  that  what  we  call  virtue  derives  its  reputa- 
tion solely  from  its  utility,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  agent  is 
the  one  motive  to  practice  it,  our  first  question  is  naturally  how  far 
this  theory  agrees  with  the  feelings  and  with  the  language  of  man- 
kind. But  if  tested  by  this  criterion  there  never  was  a  doctrine 
more  emphatically  condemned  than  utilitarianism.  In  all  its  stages 
and  in  all  its  assertions  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  common  lan- 
guage and  to  common  sentiments.  In  all  nations  and  in  all  ages 
the  ideas  of  interest  and  utility  on  the  one  hand,  and  virtue  on  the 
other,  have  been  regarded  by  the  multitude  as  perfectly  distinct, 
and  all  languages  recognize  the  distinction.    The  terms  honor,  jus- 
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tice,  rectitude  or  virtue,  and  their  equivalents  in  every  language, 
present  to  the  mind  ideas  essentially  and  broadly  differing  from  the 
terms  prudence,  sagacity  and  interest.  The  two  lines  of  conduct 
may  coincide,  but  they  are  never  confused,  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  imagining  them  antagonistic.  When  we  say 
a  man  is  governed  by  a  high  sense  of  honor,  or  by  strong  moral 
feeling,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  prudently  pursuing  either  his 
own  interests  or  the  interests  of  society.  The  universal  sentiment 
of  mankind  represents  self-sacrifice  as  an  essential  element  of  a 
meritorious  act  :  and  means  by  self-sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption 
of  the  least  pleasurable  course  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleas- 
ure in  return.  A  selfish  act  may  be  innocent,  but  can  not  be 
virtuous,  and  to  ascribe  all  good  deeds  to  selfish  motives,  is  not  the 
distortion  but  the  negation  of  virtue.  {Hist,  of  European  Morals, 
Vol.  L) 

Mr.  Wallace's  argument  on  this  point  is  one  that 
never  has  been,  and  can  not  he  answered.  He  takes  an 
example  from  the  intuitive  sense  that  all  men  have  of 
the  moral  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood. 

The  utilitarian  sanction  for  truthfulness  is  by  no  means  very 
powerful  or  universal.  Few  laws  enforce  it.  No  very  severe  rep- 
robation follows  untruthfulness.  In  all  ages  and  countries,  false- 
hood has  been  thought  allowable  in  love,  and  laudable  in  war: 
while  at  the  present  day  it  is  held  to  be  venial  by  the  majority  of 
mankind  in  trade,  commerce  and  speculation.  A  certain  amount 
of  untruthfulness  is  a  necessary  j^art  of  politeness  in  the  East  and 
West  alike,  while  even  severe  moralists  have  held  a  lie  justifiable 
to  elude  an  enemy  or  to  prevent  a  crime.  Such  being  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  this  virtue  has  had  to  struggle,  with  so  many  ex- 
ceptions to  its  practice,  with  so  many  instances  in  which  it  brought 
ruin  or  death  to  its  too  ardent  devotee,  how  can  we  believe  that 
considerations  of  utility  could  ever  invest  it  with  the  mysterious 
sanctity  of  the  highest  virtue — could  ever  induce  men  to  value  it 
for  its  own  sake,  and  practice  it  regardless  of  consequences? 
{Limits  of  Natural  Selection,  <jec.) 

Conscience,  Mr.  Darwin  reduces  to  a  conflict  between 
social  and  personal  instincts,  the  former,  as  concerned 
with  the  general  good  in  the  long  run,  being  the  more 
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persist  nt%  and  the  latter,  as  pertaining  to  the  individual 
merely,  being  but  transient.  He  illustrates  the  feeling 
of  remorse  in  this  way: 

Swallows  at  the  proper  season  seem  all  clay  long  to  be  impressed 
with  the  desire  to  migrate  ;  their  habits  change ;  they  become  rest- 
less ;  are  noisy,  and  congregate  in  flocks.  Whilst  the  mother  bird 
is  feeding  or  brooding  over  her  nestlings,  the  maternal  instinct  is 
probably  stronger  than  the  migratory ;  but  the  instinct  which  is 
more  persistent  gains  the  victory,  and  at  last,  at  a  moment  when 
her  young  ones  are  not  in  sight,  she  takes  flight  and  deserts  them. 
When  arrived  at  the  end  of  her  long  journey,  and  the  migratory 
instinct  ceases  to  act,  what  an  agony  of  remorse  each  bird  icould 
/eel,  if  from  being  endowed  with  great  mental  activity,  she  could 
not  prevent  the  image  continually  passing  before  her  mind  of  her 
young  ones  perishing  in  the  bleak  north  from  cold  and  hunger. 
(Vol.  L,  p.  87.) 

And  yet,  shortly  after,  Mr.  Darwin  says  "the  essence 
of  an  instinct  is  that  it  is  followed  independently  of 
reason."  But  can  we  attach  any  moral  quality  to  an 
act  that  is  performed  "  independently  of  reason  ?  "  A 
man  may  suffer  an  agony  of  sorrow  at  an  accidental  homi- 
cide, or  some  other  act,  it  may  be,  merely  instinctively 
performed  independently  of  reason;  but  would  there 
be  no  difference  between  this  feeling  and  that  which  a 
rational  being  would  experience  after  committing  mur- 
der or  any  other  deliberate  crime  ?  Mere  regret  for  a 
misfortune  can  never  develop  into  remorse  for  a  crime. 
How  did  the  law  obtain  its  distinction  between  malv/m 
in  se  and  mala  proJiibita  except  from  the  intuitive  moral 
sense  of  mankind?  Mr.  Darwin  lays  much  stress  upon 
the  social  standard  of  the  "Law  of  Honor."  To  this 
point  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  puts  a  telling  example 
of  the  principle  that  it  is  judgment,  not  feeling  which 
has  to  do  with  right  and  wrong. 

What  quality  could  have  been  more  useful  to  social  communities 
than  courage  ?    It  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  greatly  admired 
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and  highly  appreciated  and  is  especially  adapted,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  enable  its  possessors  to  become  the  lathers  of  succeed- 
ing generations.  If  the  social  instinct  were  the  basis  of  the  moral 
sense,  it  is  infallibly  certain  that  courage  must  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  supremely  good,  and  cowardice  to  be  deserving  of  the 
deepest  moral  condemnation.  And  yet  what  is  the  fact  ?  A  cow- 
ard feels  probably  self-contempt  and  that  he  has  incurred  the 
contempt  of  his  associates,  but  he  does  not  feel  "  wicked.  "  He  is 
painfully  conscious  of  his  defective  organization,  but  he  knows 
that  an  organization,  however  defective,  can  not  in  itself,  constitute 
moral  demerit.  Similarly,  we,  the  observers,  despise,  avoid  or  hate 
a  coward,  but  we  can  clearly  understand  that  a  coward  may  be  a 
more  virtuous  man  than  another  who  abounds  in  animal  courage. 
(Quarterly,  July,  1871.) 

Mr.  Darwin  speaks  in  several  places  of  the  standard 
of  conscience — or  the  struggle  of  instincts — rising 
"  higher  and  higher."  Now  what  is  it  in  us  that  ena- 
bles us  to  judge  of  such  "standards"  in  this  way? 
How  can  we  look  at  these  questions  from  without,  if  we 
are  but  developed  brutes,  and  all  our  faculties  develop- 
ed instincts  ?  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  thus 
pass  judgment  upon  ourselves,  when  self  alone  must  be 
the  highest  "  standard "  we  should  know  in  the  uni- 
verse. Social  instincts  may  lead  to  certain  rules  and 
customs :  but  they  can  never  rise  into  the  atmosphere 
of  that  moral  sense  which  pronounces  a  judgment  upon 
the  secret  motives  of  the  individual,  perhaps  entirely 
different  from  the  social  verdict. 

Mr.  Darwin  would  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  guilty 
of  a  mere  play  upon  words.  Thus,  he  says  "  the  impe- 
rious word  ought  seems  merely  (?)  to  imply  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  a  permanent  instinct  either 
innate  or  partly  acquired,  serving  him  as  a  guide,  though 
liable  to  be  disobeyed.  We  hardly  use  the  word  ought 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  when  we  say  hounds  ought  to 
hunt,  pointers  to  point,  and  retrievers  to  retrieve  their 
game.    If  they  fail  thus  to  act,  they  fail  in  their  duty, 
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and  act  wrongly  /"  Why  could  not  Mr.  Darwin  go  on 
to  explain  what  the  liunter  should  mean  when  he  says 
that  his  patent  double-barrel,  being  properly  construct- 
ed, ought  to  carry  so  many  yards? 

It  is  this  plausible  confusion  of  ideas,  in  very  many 
instances,  that  serves  the  place  of  argument.  Where 
did  natural  selection  in  the  history  of  the  race  ever 
develop  the  principle  of  returning  good  for  evil,  and 
loving  our  enemies  ?  And  yet  when  propounded 
even  to  the  moral  sense  of  savages,  there  is  that  in 
man  which  recognizes  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
standard  higher  than  human  nature  has  practically 
attained.  While  Mr.  Darwin  traces  the  moral  sense  to 
social  instincts,  he  founds  the  social  instincts  upon  the  pa- 
rental or  family  affections  :  but  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
last,  he  expressly  says  "  it  is  hopeless  to  speculate."  It 
would  have  been  more  reasonable  to  reach  that  conclu- 
sion at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  hypothesis. 

Philosophy  must  enter  its  protest  against  this  very 
crude  and  unsatisfactory  invasion  by  a  mere  naturalist 
of  the  realm  of  psychology  and  ethics.  It  can  not  be 
shown  that  we  could  ever  have  attained  the  perception, 
much  less  the  comprehension,  even  of  the  material 
world,  without  some  innate  ideas  logically  antecedent 
to  all  sensation — ideas  which  place  us  above  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  enable  us  to  analyze  and  judge  of  it. 
No  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  source.  If  man's 
mind  is  but  a  material  evolution,  there  is  nothing  but 
mechanical  motion  in  the  universe,  and  no  place  for 
aught  else.  But  volition,  reflection,  self-analysis,  ab- 
straction, the  grasp  of  universals,  spontaneous  voluntary 
action  and  moral  judgment — all  these  axe  facts — if  not 
plu  nomt  na  in  the  sense  of  the  naturalist,  they  are  mum* 
ma  in  the  sense  of  the  metaphysician.  If  the  philoso- 
phers of  old  erred  in  interpreting  nature  by  the  light 
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of  the  human  reason,  it  was  a  better  mistake  than  at- 
tempting to  interpret  the  human  soul  by  mere  physical 
laws,  and  making  a  "  fetish"  of  natural  science ;  as  if 
there  were  not  more  tilings  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  mere  naturalists. 

In  the  zoological,  psychological,  and  ethical  analysis 
of  man,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  found  radically  defective 
— notably  in  the  last.  There  are  few  readers,  it  seems 
to  us,  who  would  not  go  along  with  Mr.  Wallace  in  the 
inference  which  he  draws  from  the  facts  that  are  not  to 
•be  accounted  for  by  Natural  Selection,  or  hardly  by  any 
form  of  evolution  : 

The  inference  I  would  draw  from  this  class  of  phenomena  is, 
that  a  superior  intelligent  has  guided  the  development  of  man  in 
a  definite  direction  and  for  a  special  purpose,  just  as  man  guides 
the  development  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  forms.  The  laws 
of  evolution  alone  would,  perhaps,  never  have  produced  a  grain  so 
well  adapted  to  man's  use  as  wheat  and  maize ;  such  fruits  as  the 
seedless  banana  and  bread-fruit  ;  or  such  animals  as  the  Guernsey 
milch-cow  or  the  London  dray-horse.  Yet  these  so  closely  resem- 
ble the  unaided  productions  of  nature,  that  wre  may  well  imagine  a 
being  who  has  mastered  the  lawrs  of  development  of  organic  forms 
through  past  ages,  refusing  to  believe  that  any  new  power  had 
been  concerned  in  their  production,  and  scornfully  rejecting  the 
theory  that  in  these  few  cases  a  controlling  intelligence  had  directed 
the  action  of  the  laws  of  variation,  multiplication  and  survival,  for 
his  own  purposes.  We  know,  however,  that  this  has  been  done, 
and  we  must  therefore  admit  the  possibility  that,  if  we  are  not  the 
highest  intelligences  in  the  universe,  some  higher  intelligence  may 
have  directed  the  process  by  which  the  human  race  was  developed, 
by  means  of  more  subtle  agencies  than  wTe  are  acquainted  wTith. — 
Lim  its  of  Nat.  Selec,  &c. 

How  Mr.  Darwin  can  controvert  this  inference,  we 
see  not.  He  certainly  should  be  the  last  to  object  to 
it  ;  for  Ills  illustrations  and  his  arguments  for  Natural 
Selection  are  all  primarily  drawn  from  the  variations 
produced  by  man's  intelligence  in  the  breeding  of  ani- 
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mals  under  Domestication.  The  idea  of  an  unconscious 
intelligent  onmnizino;  force  is  unthinkable.  If  there  is 
such  a  power  under  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  it  has 
all  the  characters  of  a  personal  will ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  minutest  and 
most  elaborate  research,  we  are  confronted  with  two 
principles  which  point  to  a  Truth,  which  science  may 
choose  whether  to  embrace  or  to  stop  short  of  it :  and 
those  two  principles  are  causality  and  the  conservation 
of  force  :  and  that  Truth  is,  the  existence  of  a  Personal 
Agent  who  operates  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
If  making  the  will  a  cause,  after  the  analogy  even  of  our 
own  physical  actions,  is  anthropomorphism,  then  what 
right  have  we  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena around  us,  or  what  confidence  can  we  have  in 
such  explanation  ?  But  if  we  know  that  we  understand 
the  phenomena  as  they  are,  by  the  same  token  we  may 
believe  that  we  are  made  in  the  image  of  the  Maker. 


CASE  OF  PIERCE —PLEA,  INSANITY. 

What  is  Mania  Teansitoeia  ?    Who  aee  Liable  ? 
How  Should  it  Affect  Jueispkitdence  ? 


BY  S.  T.  CLAEKE,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


At  a  special  term  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  Daniels,  Justice,  the  verdict  "  not  guilty" 
having  been  rendered  in  the  action  of  The  People  vs. 
Aratus  F.  Pierce,  defended  on  the  plea  of  insanity, 
(mania  transitoria,)  makes  the  foregoing  questions  per- 
tinent at  this  time. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  having  been  called  by  the 
defence  to  listen  to  all  the  testimony  in  the  case,  after 
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careful  examination  of  the  authorities,  aided  by  his 
somewhat  limited  experience,  endeavored  to  answer  the 
first  and  second  of  these  questions,  upon  the  witness 
stand  ;  and,  believing  other  cases  will,  and  ought  to  be 
influenced  by  this  one,  desires  to  present  the  principles 
evolved,  in  a  permanent  and  convenient  form,  and  to 
answer  the  last  question. 

The  following  item  from  the  Lockport  Time*  gives  a 
sufficient  outline  of  the  case  for  our  present  purpose : 

THE  CASE. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  shooting  of  William  Bul- 
lock, by  Aratufi  F.  Pierce,  in  this  city,  on  Saturday  night,  March 
11th,  1871,  arc  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  Pierce,  it 
seems,  has  a  sister  Ilattie,  with  whom  Bullock  had  for  some  time 
been  quite  intimate,  and  it  is  alleged  there  was  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage between  them.  Bullock,  it  is  further  alleged,  under  promise 
of  marriage,  seduced  the  young  woman,  and  then  neglected  or  re- 
fused to  perform  the  promise.  When  the  consequence  of  their  in- 
tercourse became  apparent  to  Miss  Pierce,  her  lover  showing  no 
disposition  to  consummate  their  marriage,  she  made  known  the 
condition  of  affairs  to  her  mother.  Aratus  was  at  that  time  an 
employe  of  the  great  mercantile  firm  of  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. Aratus  came  to  this  city  and  had  an  interview  with  Bullock 
at  the  house  of  Pierce's  father.  From  that  interview  they  j^ro- 
ceeded  down  town  together,  and  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening 
reached  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pine  streets,  where  they  had  some 
further  talk,  which  ended  in  the  shooting,  the  arrest  of  Pierce,  and 
the  subsequent  death  of  Bullock. 

None  of  the  facts  in  the  ease  were  disputed  by  the 
defence,  and  the  indictment  for  murder  was  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  prosecution,  excepting  malice  prepense. 

The  defence  was  put  solely  on  the  ground,  that  the 
TDiisoner  was,  at  the  instant  of  shooting  in  the  condition 
of  mind  known  as  mania  transitoriet.  We  quote  from 
the  learned  Judge's  charge  to  the  jury. 

Which  of  the  witnesses  who  have  given  their  opinions  as  to  the 
defendant's  mental  condition  is  most  probably  correct,  is  for  you 
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to  determine  in  view  of  all  the  other  evidence  given  in  the  case, 
having  a  bearing  upon  this  point,  and  in  reaching  a  conclusion 
upon  it  yon  will  also  consider  what  has  been  read  in  your  hearing 
from  the  books  quoted  by  counsel  on  the  subject  of  temporary  in- 
sanity. It  lias  been  claimed  that  the  mind  may  be  so  far  affected 
by  what  is  called  moral  insanity,  as  to  render  the  person  irrespon- 
sible while  in  that  condition,  for  the  acts  he  may  commit,  and 
which  would  be  otherwise  criminal.  This  arises  from  the  moral 
feelings  losing  their  repugnancy  to  acts  criminally  wrong,  or  from 
an  uncontrollable  inclination  to  commit  such  acts.  This  case  does 
not  depend  upon  the  existence  of  such  a  derangement ;  but  when 
persons  are  attempted  to  be  shielded  from  the  criminal  conse- 
quences of  their  acts  by  the  affirmation  that  by  the  indisposition 
to  submit  to  salutary  restraints,  or  the  licenses  they  may  have 
been  permitted  to  assume,  their  passions  have  become  ungoverna- 
ble, or  the  moral  feelings  so  deranged,  as  to  lead  them  to  an  indis- 
criminate course  of  crime,  either  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  life 
or  property,  the  safeguards  provided  for  the  security  of  society 
will  require  that  the  courts  shall  overrule  the  attempt,  and  hold 
persons  so  depraved  to  be,  as  they  certainly  are,  criminals  of  a 
deeper  dye  than  those  ordinarily  required  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
public  authorities. 

The  defence  in  this  case  rests  upon  no  such  grounds  as  that,  but 
it  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  the  defendant  was  so  far  deprived 
of  sense  and  reason  as  not  only  not  to  entertain,  but  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  entertaining,  the  criminal  design  required  to  constitute  the 
offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  or  any  other  offence  whatsoever. 
If  this  evidence  leads  your  mind  to  that  conclusion,  then  you  must 
acquit  the  defendant  ;  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  such  was 
the  state  of  his  mind,  but  are  satisfied  he  had  no  design  to  kill  the 
deceased,  but  assailed  him  in  the  heat  of  passion,  on  the  provoca- 
tion he  received,  and  without  intending  to  do  so  produced  his 
death,  then  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  third 
degree,  and  that  should  be  your  verdict.  As  to  his  guilt,  the  pros- 
ecution must  satisfy  you,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  before  you 
can  convict  of  either  offence.  This  doubt  is  not  a  mere  possibility 
that  he  may  be  innocent,  but  it  is  such  a  state  of  the  mind  as  alter 
fully  examining  the  entire  mass  of  the  evidence,  and  giving  its 
proper  weight  to  each  portion  of  it — after  all,  it  fails  to  leave  an 
abiding  conviction  of  guilt.  If  that  be  the  state  < >l  your  minds, 
the  defendant  is  entitled  to  its  benefit ;  and,  by  giving  it  to  him,  it 
must  lead  to  his  acquittal.    If,  however,  you  are  satisfied  of  his 
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guilt  to  the  extent  that  you  have  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, then  your  duty  to  society,  as  well  as  the  oaths  you  have 
taken,  require  you  to  convict  him. 

This  theory  of  defence  was  originally  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  the  able  counsellor  charged  with  this  duty, 
by  the  first,  and  every  subsequent  narration  of  the  pris- 
oner, who  could  minutely  remember  all  the  circum- 
stances, up  to  the  fatal  moment,  and  then,  he  declared, 
everything  was  a  blank,  until  he  found  himself  under 
arrest.  He  persisted  that  this  was  the  case,  while  he 
supposed  that  he  would  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
justifiable  homicide  ;  for  the  plan  of  the  defence  was 
never  disclosed  to  the  prisoner  until  the  people  rested. 
This  point  in  the  case  being  presented  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel  to  a  physician  of  great  learning  and  long  years' 
experience  among  the  insane — in  fact,  to  the  highest 
authority  in  tins  State  on  psycho-medical  subjects,  he 
learned  that  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  highly  proba- 
ble, that  the  prisoner  told  the  truth. 

The  evidence  established  these  facts  :  The  high  moral 
tone  of  the  prisoner's  character;  the  absence  of  malicious, 
vindictive  and  querulous  habits ;  his  great  personal 
purity ;  that  even  in  the  army  he  gained  for  himself  the 
sobriquet  of  "  virgin  of  the  battery ; "  his  unusual  affec- 
tion for  his  only  sister ;  noticed  and  remarked  not  only 
by  parents  and  friends,  but  by  employers,  neighbors, 
business  men  upon  the  street,  and  even  strangers — a 
love  such  as  Kauch,  in  his  View  of  the  Human  Soul,  p. 
328,  calls  :  Perfectly  pure  and  free  from  all  selfish  mo- 
tives, called  by  the  Greeks  a  divine  love,  resting  upon  a 
divine  law,  and  when,  as  related  by  Sophocles,  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  human  statute  of  Creon,  Antigone 
fulfils  the  former  though  the  latter  be  broken. 

It  was  farther  proven,  that  no  premeditation  could 
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have  existed,  in  that,  the  day  before  the  act,  he  arranged 
with  the  father  of  his  affianced  for  his  daughter's  hand, 
the  marriage  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks  ;  that  lie  tel- 
egraphed his  employers  to  expect  him  on  the  13th; 
that  the  victim  invited  the  prisoner  to  walk  down  street 
with  him,  and  not  the  reverse ;  that  it  was  only  at  his 
sister's  request  that  he  put  on  his  overcoat,  in  which 
was  the  pistol  /  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing a  pistol  always  when  traveling. 

Insanity  was  shown  to  have  existed  in  both  the  fam- 
ilies of  father  and  mother.  A  maternal  uncle  died  in- 
sane in  the  Asylum  at  Utica ;  two  maternal  aunts  died 
at  their  own  homes,  either  the  victims  of  epilepsy  or 
melancholia,  and  his  mother  was  shown  to  be  hyster- 
ical, capricious  and  unbalanced  ;  while  an  aunt  of  his 
father  was  confined  as  a  dangerous  lunatic  for  twenty 
years  before  her  death.  It  was  farther  shown  that  the 
prisoner  had  inherited  the  same  temperament  as  his 
mother,  and  his  uncle  who  died  insane.  The  testimony 
of  the  neighbors  and  of  the  family  physician,  showed, 
that  the  evening  of  the  shooting,  the  prisoner  frequently 
wept,  paced  the  floor,  wrung  his  hands,  repeated  an  ir- 
relevant question  a  dozen  times  in  a  half  hour,  and 
arose  from  and  sat  in  his  chair  alternately  as  often  dur- 
ing the  same  time,  exhibiting  all  the  characteristics  of 
mental  sJwek*  as  described  by  Blanford,  who  says  : 
"The  reception  of  a  mental  shock  causes  immediate  ac- 
tivity of  brain,  rapid  molecular  change  in  the  centres, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  determination  of  arterial  blood 

*  The  prisoner,  being  sworn,  testified:  That  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  sister's  condition  until  lie  returned  from  Chicago  on 
Wednesday  before  the  homicide  ;  and  that  he  still  believed  Bullock 
would  marry  his  sister,  until  on  parting,  in  answer  to  Pierce's  oft- 
repeated  question,  What  shall  1  tell  my  sister?  Bullock  replied, 
"Go  to  hell!" 
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to  the  brain.  Even  muscular  structures  may  be  set  in 
motion,  and  this  involuntarily.  Very  likely  there  will 
he  trembling,  or  sobbing,  or  crying.  The  sufferer  may 
pace  the  room,  or  rock  himself,  or  wring  his  hands. 
All  such  acts  imply  a  continued  change  going  on  in  the 
centre ;  and  they  also  imply  a  want  of  controlling 
power."    (  See  Insanity  and  its  Treatment,  p.  50.) 

It  might  have  been  shown  that  the  prisoner  had  not 
slept  an  hour  in  seventy-two. 

The  medical  testimony  called  in  this  case,  did  nol 
agree  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition  as  mania 
transitoria.  Dr.  McCollum,  and  the  writer,  declared 
such  a  condition  recognized  by  authorities,  naming  Dr. 
Maudsley,  in  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  vol.  ix.  p.  336; 
Castelnau,  Med.  Leg^xiv.  438;  Hay,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence of  Insanity,  §  141),  £  150,  edition  of  1871 ;  Buck- 
nill,  on  L  unacy,  [2,]  [5,]  [134 ;]  Taylor's  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, chap,  lxiii ;  Dr.  Jarvis,  Journal  of  Insanity, 
vol.  xxvi.  No.  1,  &c.  We  defined  this  state  of  mind  to 
be  an  instantaneous  abeyance  of  reason  and  judgment, 
during  which  period,  whether  it  be  longer  or  shorter,  the 
individual  would  be  actuated  by  mad  and  ungovernable 
impulses  ;  that  its  first  manifestation  would  usually  be 
an  act  monstrous,  unpremeditated,  motiveless,  and  en- 
tirely out  of  keeping  with  the  previous  character  and 
habit  of  thought  of  the  person.  It  would  be  preceded 
by  some  mental  strain  or  agitation  culminating  in  a 
sudden  mental  shock.  It  would  probably  be  transient 
in  proportion  as  it  was  violent,  and  the  transition  would 
most  likely  occur  on  the  completion  of  the  act  of  vio- 
lence. The  person  so  affected,  should  he  commit  a 
homicide,  would  be  likely  to  justify  the  act,  or  fail  to 
remember  it ;  but  would  very  rarely  attempt  to  conceal 
his  work,  or  fly  from  punishment. 

We  farther  claimed  that  it  would  most  likely  occur 
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in  individuals  who  were  predisposed  to  some  form  of 
insanity,  and  the  person  most  likely  to  inherit,  would 
also  present  a  mental  and  physical  constitution  similar 
to  that  branch  of  his  family  in  which  the  hereditary 
taint  descended. 

It  is  the  Vesania  anomala  of  Sanger  and  Ketzen  ;  the 
Bewilderment  of  Ideler ;  or  Paretncea  of  Weiss,  sud- 
denly occurring,  in  those  who  are  so  constituted,  as  to 
stand  on  the  boundary  line  that  divides  between  a  sane 
and  insane  condition,  who  are  only  waiting  some  ecstatic 
joy,  terrible  and  overwhelming  sorrow,  an  embolism 
from  the  heart,  a  spasm  of  a  cephalic  artery,  or  even  a 
failure  in  the  vital  impulse,  to  carry  them  over  that 
line. 

The  microscopic  character  of  the  cerebral  substance 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  in  health  or  dis- 
ease, to  enable  us  to  say  what  the  pathological  change  is, 
when  a  person  becomes  suddenly  and  transiently  insane  ; 
or,  what  morbid  appearances  we  should  observe  in  the 
brain  structure  of  one  who  had  inherited  an  organiza- 
tion predisposing  him  to  insanity.  But,  says  Blanford, 
in  speaking  of  general  paralysis  without  hypertrophy : 
"  There  is  also  a  condition  of  the  small  arteries  and  ca- 
pillaries not  coexistent  with  hypertrophy,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  found  where  the  latter  is  not,  yet  apparently 
brought  about  by  the  same  cause,  an  extreme  varicosity 
of  the  capillaries,  a  hinking  and  twisting  with  dilatation, 
as  if,  at  some  period,  there  had  been  so  great  a  rush  of 
blood  that  the  vessels  could  not  carry  it  on,  but  had 
become  distorted  in  the  attempt."  Who  shall  say  that 
this  abnormal  varicosity,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is 
not  the  congenital  condition  of  those  >r!n>  inherit  the  in- 
sane tendency  f 

After  the  defence  rested,  the  prosecution  railed  an 
expert,  Dr.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum 
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at  Canandaigua,  who  denied,  on  general  principles,  the 
possibility  of  any  one,  being  sane  a  moment  before  the 
commission  of  an  act,  insane  during  the  act,  and  sane 
the  moment  after.  He  did  not  think  the  condition  of 
the  prisoner,  as  described  by  the  family  physician  and 
others,  together  with  his  hereditary  tendency  to  insan- 
ity, his  former  blameless  life,  and  the  sudden  and  terri- 
ble shock  that  he  had  sustained,  would  warrant  him  in 
saying  that  the  prisoner  w;i<  insane  when  the  act  was 
committed.  He  also  thought  much  complication  of 
opinion  had  arisen  on  this  subject  from  the  careless  defi- 
nitions of  authors. 

The  jury  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  this 
case  were  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  a 
number  of  them  men  of  fine  cultivation.  The  trial  was 
most  admirably  conducted  on  both  sides,  and  the  ruling 
and  charge  of  the  judge  impartial  and  dispassionate. 
The  jury  returned  the  verdict  of  acquittal  after  having 
the  case  one  hour.  It  Avas  received  by  the  community 
with  the  most  hearty  approval,  and  the  strong  public 
sentiment  in  the  prisoner's  favor,  undoubtedly  should 
not  be  entirely  overlooked  in  estimating  the  effect 
which  the  testimony  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  appear  that  any  o 
the  strictest  requirements  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  court 
were  infringed,  or  that  any  juror  was  influenced  othe 
than  by  the  most  conscientious  adherence  to  his  oath. 
No  principle  in  criminal  jurisprudence  has  led  to 
greater  embarrassment  than  this,  that  the  law  holds 
inflexibly  an  individual  either  wholly  responsible  or  irre- 
sponsible for  his  actions  ;  for,  until  recently,  to  plead  or 
argue  imperfect  responsibility  was  discountenanced. 

The  high  moral  culture  of  American  jurors,  and  the 
extreme  dread  of  lowering  the  standard  of  morals,  has 
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not  only  given  rise  to  the  most  rigid  verdicts,  but  to 
precisely  the  reverse;  and,  until  we  receive  from  the 
hands  of  our  law-makers,  the  same  latitude  as  is  given 
to  French  jurors  (and  owing  to  their  great  moral  laxity, 
constantly  abused  by  them) — the  power  to  bring  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances — we  shall 
continue  to  have  repetitions  of  verdicts,  untempered 
with  mercy,  or,  mercy  being  regarded,  justice  left  out 
of  the  question. 

The  legal  responsibility,  of  persons  in  whom  there 
exists  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  is  still  a  vexed 
question,  and,  while  we  are  entirely  unwilling  to  estab- 
lish the  precedent,  that  all  criminals  are  insane,  we  are 
bound  by  the  love  we  bear  humanity,  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  relations  which  these  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals hold  to  society,  and  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  all  the  extenuation,  which  their  peculiar  diathesis 
warrants. 

That  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  persons  who  are  unquestionably  of  sound 
mind,  no  one  will  dispute.  This  is  most  discoverable 
in  cases  of  disease  attended  with  delirium ;  one  man  is 
wild  and  incoherent  during  every  paroxysm  of  fever ; 
another  may  die  with  the  intellect  unclouded  and  un- 
disturbed. 

Those  individuals  who  are  predisposed  to  insanity, 
are  not  to  be  considered  in  the  class  of  those  who  com- 
mit crimes  while  laboring  under  an  attack  of  mania  a 
pot u,  for  the  drunkard  is  supposed  to  be  sane  when 
he  takes  into  his  system  a  toxic  agent,  which  he  knows 
will  deprive  him  of  his  reason  and  judgment;  -but 
the  law  has  always  recognized  the  fact,  that  ignor- 
ance of  the  effects  of  alcohol,  opium  and  other  drugs 
affecting  the  intellect,  changed  the  moral  relation  of  the 
individual  to  society;  and  surely  the  insane]  y-predispos- 
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ed  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  latter,  than  the  former 
class. 

It  is  surprising,  that  medical  men  who  believe  insan- 
ity to  be  a  disease  of  the  brain,  deny  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons,  who  from  being  ill- 
begotten,  are  perpetually  passing  from  the  sane  to  the 
insane  condition,  nor  docs  the  admission  of  this  fact, 
place  us  in  the  drag-net,  where,  like  the  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  we  are  forced  to  say,  "that,  if  we  are  all  mad- 
men, Ave  must  do  the  best  we  can  under  such  untoward 
circumstances."  (JBuckmll.)  For  these  predisposed 
cases  do  not  often  include  real  moral  delinquents,  and  we 
ought  always  to  exclude  those,  who  from  a  natural  or 
acquired  love  of  evil,  are  never  so  wicked  or  malicious, 
as  when  fully  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  God 
himself  has  settled  the  question  of  their  indictability 
and  culpability  in  once  drowning  the  greater  portion  of 
the  human  race,  when  "  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts 
were  evil,  and  only  evil  and  that  continually."  {Gen. 
vi.,5.) 

It  seems  to  me,  that  in  all  cases  of  which  this — 
People  vs.  Pierce — is  a  type,  not  only  should  the  medi- 
cal expert  require  strong  proof  of  hereditary  tendency 
in  the  case,  but  the  former  good  character  of  the  pris- 
oner, absence  of  all  premeditation,  evidence  of  preced- 
ing mental  excitement  and  perturbation,  culminating  in 
shock,  before  the  criminal  act  itself,  should  be  admitted 
as  evidence,  that  it  was  committed  while  reason  and 
judgment  were  in  abeyance. 

Again,  we  find  in  the  history  of  certain  cases  of  moral 
insanity,  where  the  homicidal  impulse  has  appeared  with 
something  like  regularity  or  periodicity,  the  unfortu- 
nate subject  of  the  malady,  having  timely  warning,  has 
announced  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm,  and,  not  only 
suffered  his  friends  to  restrain  him,  but  begged  to  be 
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restrained,  knowing  that  he  would  shortly  have  no 
power  to  govern  himself,  and,  when  the  period  of  re- 
mission comes  on,  thanking  God  that  another  frenzy 
had  passed,  and  no  deed  of  violence  been  committed. 
{JRaij  et  al.) 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  with  the 
insane  predisposition,  who  has  ever  labored  under  an 
attack  of  Mania  Transitoria,  should  be  required  to 
avoid  all  exciting  causes,  and  to  hedge  himself  about 
with  all  possible  protections  against  recurring  attacks ; 
and,  doubtless,  in  the  event  of  a  second  plea  of  Mania 
Transitoria  in  defence  of  the  same  person  charged  %viilh 
a  capital  offence,  the  question  wrould  be  properly  raised ; 
whether  the  individual,  knowing  his  unfortunate  mental 
organization,  had  so  avoided  causes  likely  to  provoke  the 
insane  state,  and  had  as  thoroughlg  deprived  himself  of 
the  facilities  and  opportunities  for  committing  crime,  as 
his  former  warning  would  suggest,  and  his  circumstan- 
ces permit. 

Pertinent  to  this  point  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley  in  the  Lancet,  August  12th,  1871.  He  says  :  "  No 
person  predisposed  to  insanity  should  be  considered  as 
a  helpless  victim  to  his  fate.  A  man  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  sheer  force  of  his  will,  make  his  character 
grow  to  the  ideal  he  sets  before  himself,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  for  the  careful  mental 
training  of  those  predisposed  toward  insanity.  The 
insane  themselves,  it  is  well  known,  have,  at  times,  a 
great  power  of  control  over  their  actions;  and,  a  fortiori 
those  who  are  merely  predisposed  towards  insanity, 
should  be  likewise  able  to  exercise  this  control.  Un- 
fortunately, as  a  rule,  children  with  an  hereditary  taint 
are  always  worse  managed  than  other  children,  and  are, 
therefore*  doublv  cursed." 

7  ti  » 


OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  SIX- 
TY INSANE  PATIENTS  IN  THE  STATE 
ASYLUM  AT  UTICA. 


BY    HENRY    D.    NOTES,    M.  I). 

By  the  request  of  Dr.  Gray,  I  examined  with  the. 
ophthalmoscope  00  patients  taken  from  the  wards  of 
the  asylum.  Of  the  nature1  of  their  diseases  I  was. 
quite  ignorant,  and  often  did  not  know  whether  the 
persons  examined  were  insane.  I  had  no  preconceived 
notions  of  what  lesions  to  expect,  and  simply  de- 
scribed in  brief  notes  the  appearances  which  I  saw. 
In  most  cases  the  pupils  were  dilated  with  atropia, 
and  in  almost  all  cases  the  examination  was  made  by 
the  upright  image.  Minute  retinal  changes  can  only 
be  seen  by  this  method,  and  the  region  of  the  yellow 
spot  can  be  well  seen  only  with  dilated  pupil.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  looking  with  relaxed  accommodation,  and 
only  require  such  a  corrective  glass  as  the  patient's  re^ 
fraction  may  demand.  When  any  glass  is  needed,  the 
fact  is  stated  in  the  notes. 

I  have  endeavored  to  describe  the  facts  just  as  they 
were,  and  have  inserted  statements  which  are  not  im- 
portant to  the  question  of  diagnosis,  viz :  the  existence 
of  physiological  excavation,  the  accidental  pigmentation 
of  the  choroidal  border  of  the  disc  and  other  points 
which  an  ophthalmoscopist  would  at  once  know  to  be- 
long to  the  variations  consistent  with  health. 

In  the  retina  I  speak  in  many  cases  of  the  occurrence 
of  minute  specks  sometimes  called  pin  points — usually 
found  near  the  yellow  spot.  They  may  be  in  it,  directly 
around  it,  or  between  it  and  the  neiwe.    They  are  so 
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fine  as  only  to  be  seen  with  the  greater  magnifying 
power  of  the  upright  image.    They  are  bright  in  color, 
whitish  or  yellowish,  but  are  not  the  lesions  seen  in 
retinitis  from  Bright's  disease,  nor  in  any  recognized 
disease.     I  have  seen  the  same  specks  in  other  eyes, 
and  have  not  found  that  they  produce  any  impairment 
of  sight;  but  I  can  not  assert  that  they  are  not  precur- 
sors of  lesions  which  may  injure  sight.    They  certainly 
appear  most  often  in  states  of  retinal  congestion,  and 
they  are  found  in  cases  of  asthenopia.     If  they  are  to 
have  any  value  attached  to  them,  it  would  be  that  they 
indicate  hyperemia.     The  advancement  of  the  small 
vessels  nearer  than  normal  to  the  macula,  is  an  un- 
doubted sign   of  hyperemia.     So,  too,  striatum  of 
the  edge  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of  the  adjacent  retina 
is  due  to  oedema  of  the  tissue.     But  I  do  not  forget 
that  there  is  striation  which  is  wholly  physiological, 
even  when  not  amounting  to  the  degree  recognized  as 
due  to  opaque  or  double  outlined  nerve  fibres  (cmatrfa 
haltige  nervfaserh?)     In  most  cases  the  striation  de- 
scribed is  of  the  pathological  variety.     As  to  hyper- 
emia of  the  nerve,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  great  dif- 
ferences which  characterize  the  healthy  state  of  the 
nerve  in  different  persons,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  look 
quite  as  much  for  change  in  transparency  and  texture 
as  for  moc1  ification  in  hue.    The  significance  to  be  given 
to  pulsation  of  the  veins  upon  the  disc  is  yet  a  moot 
question.    It  has  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  arterial  and 
intra  ocular  tension.   It  habitually  occurs  with  quicken- 
ing of  the  respiration,  and  that  may  have  induced  it  in 
some  of  the  timid  and  excitable  patients.    It  has  been 
taken  as  a  sign  of  cerebral  anemia,  and  made  much  of 
in  epileptic  cases  to  determine  the  vascular  state  of  the 
brain.    We  are  not  yet  clear  on  this  subject. 

The  number  of  cases  which  are  here  tabulated  are 
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wholly  insufficient  for  a  basis  of  general  deductions. 
These  are  but  a  handful  to  what  must  be  collected  be- 
fore such  generalizations  can  be  made.  I  have  not, 
however,  hesitated  to  point  out  facts  which  appear, 
on  scrutiny  of  the  cases,  to  be  noteworthy.  Small 
though  the  material  is,  it  may  do  something  to  help  us 
understand  better  a  most  intricate  subject.  For  an 
account  of  similar  cases,  I  would  refer  to  All  butt's 
recent  work  on  the  ophthalmoscope  in  brain  disease. 

&ENERAL  PARESIS,  11  cases. 

In  all  these  cases,  with  the  exception  of  two,  there  i< 
hyperamiia  and  infiltration  of  the  nerve  and  retina. 
The  striation  of  the  retina,  near  the  nerve,  is  often  ex- 
tremely pronounced,  and  may  render  the  edge  of  the 
nerve  hazy  and  indistinct.  The  nerve  is  often  opaque 
in  texture,  or  may  be  of  a  slatey  hue.  In  one  instance 
(5,)  the  nerve  is  found  pallid,  and  doubt  is  expressed 
whether  this  may  not  correctly  be  called  a  sign  of 
atrophy.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  decide  the  point 
without  testing  the  sharpness  of  sight,  which  was  not 
done.  The  hue  of  the  opposite  nerve  and  its  ill-defined 
edge  would  favor  this  opinion,  because  its  congestion 
would  be  likely  to  issue  in  just  such  pallor  as  is  describ- 
ed in  the  left  eye.  Case  11  also  presents  these  tokens, 
as  if  it  were  now  in  a  secondary  stage  following  con- 
gestion. The  uniformity  in  the  aspect  of  the  fundus 
oculi  was  so  considerable  that  I  soon  learned  to  suspect 
from  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  patient's  malady.  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as 
saying,  that  I  could  thus  diagnosticate  general  paresis. 
But  the  value  of  this  observation  will  appear  when,  in 
inspecting  other  forms  of  brain  disease,  considerable 
discrepancies  are  noticed. 
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1.  Man— Admitted  August  8,  1871,  aged  40.  Gen- 
eral Paresis,  duration  one  year.  (Used  atropine  to 
dilate  pupil). 

Left  eye — Small  choroidal  atrophy,  nasal  side.  Veins 
rather  lar^e.  Arteries  medium.  In  region  of  macula 
are  minute  specks,  pin  points,  dusky  red.  Physiologi- 
cal excavation  of  disc. 

Right  eye — Similar.  Venous  pulsation  distinct.  Ar- 
teries and  veins  more  equal  in  size.  Pin  points,  specks 
about  the  macula.    Retina  yellowish. 

2.  Man — Admitted  June  29,  1869,  aged  35,  married, 
good  habits,  demented.  General  Paresis,  duration  two 
years.    (Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Nerve  oblong  vertically,  slightly  pale  and 
small,  vessels  on  temporal  side  few.  Veins  large  and 
.tortuous.  Arteries  thin.  Pulsation  distinct.  Stria- 
tion  in  retina.  No  physiological  excavation.  Pin 
points  visible  at  macula. 

Right  eye— Nerve  more  circular.  Tissue  clear. 
Veins  large.  Retina  more  transparent.  Arteries  small, 
some  striation  above  and  below.  Entire  edge  of  nerve 
pigmented.  Pin  points  between  nerve  and  macula  dis- 
tinct.   Vessels  nearly  meet  at  macula. 

3.  Man — Admitted  January  12,  1871,  aged  55,  mar- 
ried, good  habits.  General  Paresis.  Ill  health.  Dura- 
tion nine  months.    (Used  atropine.  ) 

Left  eye — Nerve  transparent,  hypersemic.  Vessels 
tortuous  and  very  numerous.  Retina  cedeniatous.  Stri- 
ation decided  in  upper  part  of  nerve,  visible  all  round  it. 

Right  eye — Same  as  left,  except  that  there  are  pin 
points  between  disc  and  macula.  Nerve  hyperemia. 
Striated  around  edge.    Tissue  transparent. 

4.  Man — Admitted  April  10, 1871,  aged  30,  married, 
smokes.  General  Paresis.  Demented.  Duration  four 
weeks.    (Used  atropine.  ) 
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Left  eye — Deep  hyperemia  of  nerve,  borders  indis- 
tinct. Striated.  Vessels  numerous  and  tortuous. 
Veins  enlarged  and  pulsating.  Tissue  opaque.  Slatey 
hue.  Few  points.  Macula  distinct,  few  vessels  ap- 
proaching it. 

Rigid  eye — Nerve  extremely  hyperemia  Border  of 
lens  hazy.    Venous  pulsation.    Central  excavation. 

5.  Man — Admitted  April  6,  1871,  aged  48.  Dement- 
ed.   General  Paresis. 

Left  eye — Nerve  pallid.  Vessels  small  and  few.  Ar- 
teries small.  Vessels  full.  Some  striation  between 
nerve  and  retina.  Nothing  about  macula.  Nerve 
anaemic,  or  it  may  be  incipient  atrophy. 

Right  eye — Nerve  of  a  more  pink  hue.  Edges  ill- 
defined.  Tissue  not  clear.  Veins  rather  full.  Nothing 
about  macula. 

6.  Man — Admitted  November  5,  18G8,  aged  45,  mar- 
ried, good  habits.    General  Paresis.    (Used  atropine.) 

Right  eye — Intense  hyperemia  of  nerve.  Physio- 
logical excavation.  Vessels  wriggle  out  of  nerve  like 
worms.    Tissue  of  retina  clear.    Nothing  at  macula. 

Left  eye — Same  as  right. 

7.  Man— Admitted  April  27,  1871,  aged  32  years, 
single,  has  used  tobacco.  Demented.  General  Paresis. 
Duration  three  months.    (Used  atropine.) 

Right  eye — Nerve  slightly  hyperemia  Edges  hazy. 
Veins  full  and  pulsating.  Arteries  normal.  Slight 
striation.  Tissues  not  clear.  Vessels  in  retina  tortu- 
ous.   Some  specks  close  to  macula. 

Left  eye — Nerve  hyperemia  Edges  not  clear.  No 
decided  striation.  Veins  full.  Can  see  macula.  One 
or  two  specks. 

8.  Man — Admitted  June  7,  1871,  aged  38,  single,  has 
used  tobacco  and  liquor.  General  Paresis.  Demented. 
Duration  six  and  a-half  months.    (Used  atropine.) 
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Right  eye — Nerve  semi-transparent,  hyperemia  Edg- 
es not  clear.  Slight  injection  of  nerve.  Nerve  looks 
foggy  without  decided  opacity. 

9.  Woman — Admitted  March  22,  1870,  aged  51, 
single,  good  habits.  General  Paresis.  Demented. 
Duration  six  months. 

Left  eye — -Capillary  hyperemia.  Vessels  full.  Edges 
sharp.  No  oedema  of  retina.  No  stria t ion.  Can  not 
see  macula. 

Right  eye — Deep  capillary  hyperemia.  Veins  pul- 
sating and  full.  Substance  round  retina  normal.  Edg- 
es clean.  -Can  not  see  macula. 

10.  Woman — Admitted  August  30,  1871,  aged  40, 
married,  good  habits.  General  Paresis.  Sub-acute  ma- 
nia.   (Used  atropine.) 

Right  eye — Pupil  very  small.  Veins  indistinct.  Ca- 
pillary hyperemia.  Edge  of  nerve  apparently  clear. 
Veins  large. 

Left  eye — Pupil  small.  Deep  capillary  hyperemia. 
Vessels  tortuous. 

11.  Man — Admitted  July  11, 1871,  aged  27,  married, 
good  habits.  General  Paresis.  Demented.  (Used 
atropine.) 

Right  eye — Tissue  of  nerve  somewhat  opaque  or 
white.  Edges  indistinct.  Arteries  and  veins  normal. 
Some  specks  near  macula. 

Left  eye — Nerve  tissue  whitish  opaque.  Floating 
body  in  vitreous,  attached  to  end  of  nerve.  Vitreous 
clear.    One  or  two  specks  on  macula.    Edges  indistinct. 

DEMENTIA,  18  cases. 

In  12  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  exhibited  hyper- 
emia or  infiltration.  In  six  they  did  not.  The  causes 
assigned  to  the  mental  state  in  the  first  cases  were, 
epilepsy  2 ;    intemperance  3  ;    masturbation  3 ;  exces- 
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sive  sexual  indulgence  1 ;  phthisis  1  ;  ill-health  1 ;  not 
given  1. 

Duration  had  been  from  six  months  to  a  year  in  3 ; 
for  one  year  in  2;  for  three  years  in  2;  for  five  years  in 
2 ;  not  stated  3. 

Of  the  six  cases  not  hyperaemic  the  causes  of  mental 
state  were,  epilepsy  1  ;  hemiplegia  1 ;  intemperance  1 ; 
not  stated  3. 

Duration,  one  year  and  less,  3;  not  stated,  3. 

In  searching  for  peculiarities  among  these  cases,  it 
may  be  stated  that  while  there  is  nothing  like  uniform- 
ity in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  the  preponder- 
ance of  hyperaemic  cases  is  to  be  noted.  It  is  further 
notable  that  the  degree  of  vascularity  is  very  intense. 
This  affects  chiefly  the  capillary  and  venous  circulation. 
See  cases  12,  14,  15,  IT,  18.  The  torpid  condition  of 
the  cerebral  nerve  substance  would  appear  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  intra-ocular  circulation. 

12.  Man — Admitted  December  21,  1870,  aged  50, 
single,  good  habits.    Dementia.    (Used  atropine.) 

Rujltt  eye — Intensely  hyperaemic.  Veins  large  and 
extremely  tortuous.  Physiological  excavation.  Swell- 
ing on  edire  of  nerve.  Striatum  all  round  retina.  Small 
veins  toward  macula  numerous  and  tortuous.  Bifurca- 
tion deep  in  nerve.  Hypermetropic  1-24.  Macula  not 
seen  on  account  of  head  being  tremulous. 

Left  eye — Extremely  hyperaemic.  Nerve  striated. 
Veins  large,  both  trunks  and  small  branches  numerous 
and  tortous.  Hyperaemia  of  retina  around  macula. 
Snakey  veins  across  macula.  Veins  relaxed  and  tor- 
tuous. 

13.  Man — Admitted  February  3,  1870,  aged  33, 
single.  Dementia.  Ill-health.  10  months.  Choroidi- 
tis disseminata.    (Used  atropine. ) 
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Left  eye — Nerve  slightly  hyperemia  Vessels  nu- 
merous. Veins  full.  Arteries  small.  Pulsation  dis- 
tinct. Edge  and  surrounding  retina  striated.  Clio 
roidal  epithelium  marked.  Macula  very  distinct. 
Vessels  close  to  it.  See  foramen  centrale:  vessels 
come  down  on  all  sides  to  macula.  At  periphery  vessels 
distinctly  tortuous,  but  not  in  all  parts. 

Rigid  eye — Nerve  tissue  opaque.  Subretinal  effu- 
sion. Transparent  effusion  behind  retina  at  bottom  of 
eye  seen  with  -  -7  ;  most  anterior  part  with  —5.  Signs 
of  old  choroiditis.  Vicinity  of  nerve  edge  is  ragged 
on  nasal  side.    White  streaks  run  through  choroid. 

14.  Man— Admitted  March  13,  1861,  aged '30,  single. 
Dementia.  Masturbation.  14  months.  (Used  an  ex- 
tra quantity  of  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Macula  not  visible.  Pin  points  near  it. 
Vessels  traced  to  centre.  Nerve  deeply  reddened. 
Central  physiological  excavation  small.  Temporal  bor- 
der of  nerve  contains  pigment.  Striation  adjoining 
retina.  Tissue  cedematous.  Vessels  tortuous,  nerve 
slightly  swollen,  -j-1-48. 

15.  Man— Admitted  November  17,  1869,  aged  23, 
single,  has  used  tobacco.  Dementia.  Irregular  habits. 
(Used  atropine.) 

Riejlit  eye — Excessive  hyperemia,  and  vessels  very 
numerous.  Disc  and  edge  strongly  striated.  Middle 
portion  of  retina  white.  Macula  very  red  (scarlet.) 
Vessels  close  to  it.    Veins  large. 

Left  eye — Central  excavation.  Striation  of  disc  and 
substance  adjoining  retina.  Excessive  hyperemia. 
Venous  pulsation.  Veins  large  and  opalescent.  '  Mac- 
ula distinct  and  red.  Retina  greyish.  Fovea  very 
marked.  Close  to  vessels  a  few  pin  points  between 
macula  and  disc. 
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1G.  Man — Admitted  April  19, 1871,  aged  41,  married, 
has  chewed  tobacco  to  excess,  intemperate.  Dementia. 
Duration  six  months.    (Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Physiological  excavation.  Vessels  numer- 
ous. Border  of  disc  distinct.  Substance  surrounding 
retina  appears  as  if  marked  by  striae,  or  as  if  broken  into 
radiating  dotted  lines.  Veins  and  arteries  about  the 
same.  Macula  visible  but  not  well  defined,  with  dots 
indistinct  but  numerous.  Nerve  not  specially  hy- 
pera3mic.    Tissue  clear. 

Right  eye — Nerve  lias  central  physiological  excava- 
tion. Not  very  hyperaemic.  Vessels  numerous  and 
fairly  proportioned.  Same  dots  as  in  left  eye.  Specked 
uniformly.  Bifurcation  of  artery  a  little  covered  by 
connective  tissue,  suggesting  obliteration  of  central 
artery.  Macula  sufficiently  marked  and  surrounding 
retina  finely  speckled.  Nerve  tissue  transparent. 
Edge  well  defined. 

17.  Man— Admitted  August  27,  1870,  aged  50,  mar- 
ried, has  used  tobacco  and  liquor.  Dementia.  Ill 
health  from  injury.    (Used  atropine.) 

Jiiglit  eye — Deep  hyperemia  of  nerve.  Edge  ill-de- 
fined. Retina  striated.  Arteries  small.  Veins  full. 
Tissue  of  nerve  clouded.  Macula  perceptible  but  not 
pronounced.  No  abnormal  specks.  Can  see  choroidal 
epithelium. 

Left  eye — Nerve  oblong  vertically.  Hyperaemic. 
Tissue  clouded.  Arteries  small  and  tortuous.  Veins 
full.  Edge  of  nerve  hazy.  Retina  striated  and  eedenia- 
tous.    A  few  glistening  points  around  macula. 

18.  Man— Admitted  December  20,  1869,  aged  25, 
single,  good  habits.  Dementia.  Masturbation.  Dura- 
tion 5  years.    (Used  atropine.) 

Miejlit  eye — Numerous  pin  points  in  macula.  Vessels 
deep  in  nerve.     Hyperemia  of   surrounding  retina. 
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Very  striated.  Moderate  temporal  excavation.  Stria- 
tion marked  above  and  below  and  runs  along  emergent 
vessels.  Pin  points  between  macula  and  nerve,  and  be- 
yond. Vessels  of  moderate  size.  Macula  specially 
noticeable  for  striation  and  pin  points,.  Retina  cede- 
matous. 

Left  eye — Macula  distinct,  Pin  points.  Looks  gran- 
ular. Nerve  hypersemic.  Opalescent.  Striation  of 
border  of  retina  distinct.  Veins  full.  Arteries  small. 
Pulsation  evident.  No  excavation  of  any  consequence. 
Retina  near  nerve  appears  striated.  Not  much  infil- 
trated. 

19.  Man — Admitted  June  21,  1861,  aged  41,  single, 
has  used  tobacco.    Dementia.    5  years.  Phthisis. 

Left  eye — Hypermetropic  1-10.  Strabismus  in  early 
life.    Veins  tortuous.    Nerve  small. 

20.  Man— Admitted  May  6,  1871,  aged  22,  single. 
Dementia.    Masturbation.    (Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — ^Nerve  pink.  Oblong  vertically.  Cen- 
tral physiological  excavation.  Edges  not  clear.  Retina 
not  striated.  Tissue  not  clear.  Venous  pulsation. 
Nerve  tissue  clear. 

Might  eye — Central  physiological  excavation.  ,  Nerve 
hyperemia  Distinct  reflection  from  retina.  Choroidal 
pigment  deep.  Iris  brown.  Eyes  not  regarded  as 
abnormal. 

21.  Man — Admitted  February  14,  1870,  aged  28,  sin- 
gle, has  used  tobacco,  very  intemperate.  Dementia.  (> 
months. 

Left  eye — Nerve  hyperemia  Tissue  hazy.  Retina 
striated. 

Right  eye — Nerve  hypersemic.  Faint  striation. 
Marked  pulsation.    Macula  not  visible. 

22.  Man— Admitted  July  7, 1870,  aged  41,  single,  lias 
used  tobacco  and  liquor.  Epileptic.  Duration  3  years. 
Demented. 
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Might  eye — Faint  hyperemia  of  nerve.  Central 
physiological  excavation.  Retina  striated.  Venous 
pulsation  strongly  pronounced.  Macula  normal.  Re- 
tina transparent.    Striation  round  nerve. 

Left  eye — Slight  hyperemia  of  nerve.  Physiological 
excavation  deep.  Venous  pulsation  not  strong.  Re- 
tina faintly  striated  .around  disc.  One  bright  pin  point 
on  choroid. 

23.  Man— Admitted  March  11, 1865,  aged  30,  single, 
good  habits.  Dementia.  Epilepsy.  Duration  1  year. 
(Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Nerve  hypera^mic.  Retina  indistinct.  Ar- 
teries normal.  Venous  pulsation.  Some  veins  enlarged. 
Macula  studded  with  spots,  which  are  also  scattered 
over  adjoining  retina. 

Right  eye — Physiological  excavation.  No  noticeable 
dilatation.  Retina  striated.  Border  ojf  nerve  heavily 
pigmented.  Glistening  points  on  macula  but  not  so 
many  as  in  left  eye. 

24.  Man— Admitted  December  19,  1870,  aged  16, 
single,  good  habits.    Epileptic.  Demented. 

Left  eye — Nerve  hyperemia  Tissue  transparent. 
Veins  full  and  large.  Striation  above  and  below ;  else- 
where normal.  Veins  full.  Arteries  fair.  Retina 
normal.    Macula  not  visible. 

Might  eye — Nerve  tissue  transparent.  Faint  redness. 
Veins  full.  No  pulsation.  Arteries  normal.  Region 
of  macula  normal. 

25.  Man — Admitted  April  1,  1862,  aged  45,  single, 
good  habits.  Dementia.  Hemiplegia.  Duration  8 
months.    (Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Nerve  tissue  disposed  to  blue.  Moderately 
transparent.  Possibly  capillary  anaemia.  Principal 
vessels  normal.    Macula  not  seen. 
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Might  eye — Atrophy  from  injury.  No  specific  diffi- 
culty. 

26.  Men— Admitted  February  7,  1871,  aged  23,  sin- 
gle.   Intemperance.    Dementia.    (Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Vessels  numerous.  Retina  clear.  Macula 
visible.    Congenital  striatum.    Nothing  abnormal. 

Might  eye — Nerve  clear.  Slight  hyperemia.  Ves- 
sels numerous.  Striation  due  to  opaque  nerve  fibres. 
Nothing  abnormal. 

27.  Man — Admitted  January  19, 1871,  aged  25,  siugle, 
good  health.    Dementia.    (Used  atropine.) 

Right  eye — Myopic  1-16.  Vessels  full.  Pulsation 
not  excessive.  Nerve  substance  transparent.  Edges 
clear.  Vessels  of  retina  tortuous.  Macula  visible. 
Normal. 

Left  eye — Myopic  1-16.  Veins  full  and  pulsating. 
No  infiltration.     Macula  visible.     Nothing  abnormal. 

28.  Man— Admitted  April  19,  1867,  aged  56,  mar- 
ried, good  habits.  Dementia.  Duration  7  years. 
(Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Color  of  nerve  nearly  normal.  Edges  a 
little  indistinct.    Choroidal  specks  near  nerve. 

Might  eye — Tissue  of  nerve  nearly  normal.  Vessels 
normal.  Edges  indistinct.  Choroidal  epithelium  thin, 
showing  pigment. 

29.  Man— Admitted  May  12,  1871,  aged  34,  single, 
good  habits.  Dementia.  4  months  duration.  (Used 
atropine.) 

Might  eye — Nerve  pinkish.  Arteries  normal. 
Veins  same.  No  striation  of  nerve.  Macula  distinct. 
No  specks. 

Left  eye — Nerve  pink  and  transparent.  Arteries  and 
veins  normal.  Lower  vessels  larger  than  upper.  Can 
see  choroidal  pigment  about  nerve. 
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MANIA.    Acute  15.    Sub-acute  5.    Chronic  6— 26. 

The  cases  of  acute  and  sub-acute  mania  may  be  con- 
sidered together.  Among  the  20  arc  found  a  portion 
with  hyperemia  of  the  nerve  and  retina,  viz.:  14;  and 
another  part  in  which  these  tissues  are  either  normal 
or  anaemic,  viz. :  6. 

Of  the  hyperaemic,  the  causes  were:  meningitis  3,  ep- 
ilepsy 3,  masturbation  1,  over  work  1,  intemperance  and 
syphilis  1,  typhoid  fever  1,  phthisis  1,  ill  health  1,  no 
cause  given  3. 

The  duration  of  the  disease?  was  comparatively  brief, 
viz.:  from  two  weeks  t<>  seven  months;  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  whom  it  had  lasted  seven  years  and  was  caused 
by  an  injury  of  the  skull,  (case  49.) 

Of  the  cases  not  hyperaemic,  the  causes  were:  intem- 
perance 4,  masturbation  1,  ill  health  1.  Their  duration 
was  in  all  less  than  three  months;  one  was  only  10 
days,  (case  31.) 

It  is  true  that  the  larger  number  of  the  cases  show 
optic  and  retinal  congestion,  but  in  those  which  do  not, 
the  maniacal  symptoms  were  severe. 

We  would  not  assume  that  the  vascularity  of  the 
nerve  is  always  an  index  of  the  circulation  in  the  hemi- 
spheres; but  we  may  suggest  that  the  variety  found  in 
the  appearance  of  the  optic  nerve  accords  with  the  view 
that  mania  is  the  result  of  exhaustion  of  nerve  force,  as 
well  as  of  over  excitation. 

In  the  case  of  only  ten  days  duration,  the  appearance 
of  the  nerve  strongly  suggests  atrophy. 

The  cases  of  meningitis  all  exhibit  optic  hyperemia ; 
and  the  case  of  old  injury  (  49,)  shows  marked  signs  of 
chronic  neuro-retinitis. 

30.  Man— Admitted  February  28,  1871,  aged  27. 
Masturbation.  Acute  mania.  Duration  1  month. 
(Used  atropine.) 
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Left  eye — Nerve  pallid.  Condition  of  anaemia,  not 
atrophy.  Tissue  transparent.  Vessels  small  and  few. 
Arteries  diminished  and  a  little  thinned.  Veins  a 
little  larger. 

Right  eye — Pupil  closed  by  iritis.  Patient  much 
excited. 

31.  Woman — Admitted  April  19, 1871,  aged  45,  mar- 
ried, good  habits.  Acute  mania.  Ill  health.  Duration 
10  days. 

Mi glit  eyi — Myopic  1-16.  A  bluish  tint  in  nerve, 
suggests  atrophy,  and  vessels  tortuous.  Retinal  tissue 
normal. 

32.  Man — Admitted  January  20,  1871,  aged  35,  mar- 
ried, intemperate.  Acute  mania.  Duration  2  months. 
(Used  atropine.) 

Hi gld  eye — Nerve  tissue  transparent.  Edges  clear. 
Vessels  numerous.    Nerve  tissue  normal. 

Left  eye — Tissue  clear,  perhaps  anaemic.  Same  as 
right  eye. 

33.  Man — Admitted  May  14,  1871,  aged  50,  married, 
smokes  and  drinks.  Acute  mania.  Duration  2  months. 
(Used  atropine.) 

Rigid  eye — Nerve  pallid.  Oblong  vertically.  Ves- 
sels larsre  and  tortuous.  Pulsation  decided.  Nerve 
substance  not  infiltrated.  Slight  striatum  of  choroidal 
pigment  of  fundus.  Glistening  points  on  macula.  Ero- 
sion of  macula.  Difference  1-16  between  summit  and 
bottom  of  nerve. 

Left  eye — Macula  discernible.  No  lesion.  Points  in 
its  vicinity.  Vessels  close  to  it.  Nerve  hyperamiic. 
Vessels  tortuous.  Venous  pulsation.  Parallax  great. 
Slight  striatum.  (Edema surrounding  vessels.  Iris  light 
blue. 

34.  Man— Admitted  July  7,  1871,  aged  28,  single, 
has  used  liquor  to  excess.  Acute  mania.  Duration  10 
weeks.    (Used  atropine.) 
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Left  eye — Nerve  bluish  white  color.  Somewhat  stri- 
ated. Retina  not  infiltrated.  Vessels  normal  size 
Venous  pulsation.    Macula  distinct.    No  specks. 

Right  eye — Nerve  nearly  of  normal  hue.  Fine  stri- 
atums.   Vessels  normal.    Tissue  of  retina  normal. 

35.  Man— Admitted  November  15,  18G9,  aged  38, 
married,  has  used  tobacco  to  excess,  intemperate  and 
has  syphilis.  Sub-acute  mania.  Duration  4  weeks. 
(Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Slight  hyperemia.  Tissue  almost  clear. 
Retina  round  nerve  granulated,  not  striated.  Veins 
rather  large.  Vessels  on  temporal  side  small  and  few 
in  number.  Retina  extremely  speckled  around  the 
vicinity  of  the  nerve  as  well  as  macula.  Macula  not 
well  defined.  Central  portion  of  fundus  equal  to  six 
diameters  of  optic  disc  across,  sprinkled  with  faint  yel- 
low spots,  a  few  lustrous,  most  of  them  dim. 

Might  eye — Nerve  a  little  pallid.  Small  vessels  few. 
Veins  and  arteries  natural,  but  perhaps  diminished. 
Retina  hazy.  Intensely  speckled  over  large  region  like 
an  eruption  of  lichen. 

36.  Man— Admitted  February  12,  1870,  aged  47, 
married,  has  used  tobacco.  Ill  health.  Acute  mania. 
Duration  2  weeks.    (Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Nerve  pinkish,  slightly  hazy.  Veins  large 
as  usual.    Retinal  tissue  normal. 

Right  eye — Nerve  tissue  pinkish,  not  clear,  faintly 
striated.  Adjacent  retina  speckled,  as  if  from  absorbed 
exudation.  Vessels  not  extra  full.  Macula  visible.  A 
few  pin  points  near  retina. 

37.  Man— Admitted  July  21,  1871,  aged  25,  single, 
intemperate.  Acute  mania.  Meningitis.  Duration  4 
weeks. 

Right  eye — Great  tortuous  vessel  on  retina,  may  be 
congenital.  Nerve  moderately  pink.  Edges  clear. 
Physiological  excavation. 
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Left  eye — Nerve  tissue  transparent.  Vessels  fair  size. 
Slightly  tortuous  on  retina.  Macula  distinct.  Retinal 
tissue  slightly  dotted.  Probably  healthy.  Appearan- 
ces not  decisive. 

38.  Man— Admitted  June  13,  1868,  aged  31.  Sub- 
acute mania.    Overwork.    6  months. 

Right  and  left  eye — Same.  Nerve  hyperemia 
Physiological  excavation.  Veins  large.  Vitreous  hazy. 
Myopic  1-8.  Eye  restless.  Macula  not  seen.  Patient 
much  excited. 

39.  Man— Admitted  February  21,  1870,  aged  22,  sin- 
gle. Sub-acute  mania.  Irregular  habits.  Masturba- 
tion.   4  months. 

Right  eye — No  physiological  excavation.  Marked 
hyperemia  of  disc.  Striation  of  entire  edge.  Veins 
full — pulsating.  Opalescence  over  veins  and  arteries  as 
if  due  to  connective  tissue  in  retina.  Hypergeruia  dis- 
tinct.   Inverted  imao;e. 

Left  eye — Similar. 

40.  Man — Admitted  April  22, 1871,  aged  52,  married, 
smokes.    Acute  mania.    (Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Great  number  of  vessels.  Tissues  hyper- 
aemic  and  not  clear.  Edge  pigmented.  Macula  nor- 
mal.   No  excavation. 

Right  eye — Old  iritis. 

41.  Man — Admitted  January  7,  1869,  aged  35,  mar- 
ried, good  habits.  Dementia.  Sub-acute  mania  when 
admitted.    Aphasia  complete. 

Right  eye — Nerve  hyperemia  Infiltration  of  its  bor- 
der distinct.  Veins  largely  dilated.  Arteries  small. 
No  pulsation.    Patient  uneasy. 

42.  Man — Admitted  May  16,  1870,  aged  41,  single, 
good  habits.  Acute  paroxysmal  mania.  Duration  3 
weeks.    (Used  atropine.) 
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Right  eye — Vessels  large.  Deep  capillary  hyper- 
emia. Edges  clear.  Physiological  excavation.  No 
changes  in  retina.    Myopic  1-16. 

Left  eye — Myopic  1-8.  Vessels  upon  nerve  quite 
large.    Man  restless.    Large  frame  and  head. 

43.  Woman — Admitted  February  2,  1871,  single, 
good  habits.  Acute  mania  following  typhoid  fever.  5 
months. 

Rigid  eye — Central  physiological  excavation.  Nerve 
tissue  decidedly  pink.  Not  perfectly  clear.  Vitreous 
hazy.  Retina  striated  above  and  below.  Macula  visi- 
ble Iris  dark.  The  haziness  of  retina  may  be  con- 
genital. 

Left  eye — Central  physiological  excavation.  Great 
parallax.  Nerve  hyperaemic.  Vessels  full.  Macula 
visible.    No  specks. 

44.  Man — Admitted  October  5, 1870,  aged  27,  single, 
good  habits.  Acute  mania.  Phthisis.  2  months  dura- 
tion.   (Used  atropine.) 

Rigid  eye — Nerve  moderately  hyperaemic.  Veins 
large :  very  opalescent :  pulsating.  Nerve  tissue  not 
transparent :  edges  somewhat  clear.  Small  vessels  near 
macula  tortuous  and  run  to  centre.    Specks  on  macula. 

Left  eye — Macula  distinct.  Small  vessels  tortuous 
approaching  macula.  Nerve  tissue  transparent.  Cen- 
tral and  temporal  excavation.  Edges  clear  and  faintly 
striated.  Veins  large  and  pulsating.  Retina  near 
nerve  looks  infiltrated.    Vessels  wriggle  on  retina. 

45.  Man — Admitted  August  9,  1870,  aged  17,  single, 
good  habits.  Acute  mania.  Meningitis.  Duration  2 
weeks.    (Used  atropine.) 

Rigid  eye — Nerve  hyperaemic.  Tissue  striated.  Ves- 
sels numerous.  Veins  large.  St riation  of  all  adjoin- 
ing retina  decided.  Venous  pulsation  emphatic.  Cho- 
roidal spots.     Macula   very   distinct.  Surrounding 
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macula  are  grayish  spots.  Some  pin  points  between 
macula  and  disc.  Beyond  macula  faint  choroidal  thin- 
ning. 

Left  eye — Striation  of  nerve  and  adjoining  retina. 
Veins  opalescent ;  pulsate,  are  not  enlarged.  Arter- 
ies fair.  Macula  distinct.  Surface  of  retina  gray. 
Vessels  run  close  to  macula.    No  pin  points. 

46.  Man — Admitted  September  27,  1870,  aged  52, 
married,  has  used  liquor  and  tobacco.  Acute  mania. 
Epilepsy.    7  months.    (Used  atropine.) 

Rigid  eye — Nerve  cloudy,  hyperaemic  ;  edges  heavy. 
Vessels  full.    Macula  not  visible. 
Left  eye — Pupil  closed  by  iritis. 

47.  Man — Admitted  October  18,  1871,  aged  33,  mar- 
ried, good  habits.  Sub-acute  mania.  Meningitis.  Du- 
ration 7  months.    (Used  atropine.) 

Right  eye — Nerve  moderately  hyperaeniic.  Veins 
large.  Arteries  normal.  Physiological  excavation. 
Striation  of  edge  of  nerve  and  all  adjacent  retina. 
Veins  opalescent  and  pulsating.  Macula  distinct. 
Choroidal  atrophy  as  well  as  retinal  specks. 

Left  eye — Nerve  hyperaeniic.  Tissue  not  clear ;  hazy ; 
some  swelling.  Veins  pinched  at  egress,  dilated  out- 
ward. Arteries  small.  Striation  decided,  reddened 
and  slight  oedema.  Beyond  nerve,  arteries  are  slightly 
tortuous.  Macula  not  clear.  Specks  near,  and  vessels 
run  close  to  it. 

48.  Man— Admitted  May  3,  1870,  aged  22,  single, 
good  habits.  Acute  maniacal  attacks.  Epilepsy.  2 
weeks. 

Left  eyt — (Used  atropine.)  Slight  hyperaemia  of 
nerve.  Slight  physiological  excavation.  Veins  some- 
what dilated  and  pulsating.  Striation  of  adjacent  reti- 
na.    Some  specks  at  macula. 
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Rigid  eye — (No  atropine.)  Hyperemia  of  nerve. 
Edge  of  nerve  distinct.  A  little  striated.  Arteries 
and  veins  tortuous  and  pulsating.  Macula  not  seen. 
Small  pupil. 

49.  Man — Admitted  January  19,  1870,  aged  42,  mar- 
ried, used  tobacco.     Epilepsy.     Injury  to  skull.  Du- 
ration 7  years.    Attacks  of  mania  with  epileptic  seiz 
ures.    (Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Hyperemia  of  nerve.  Deep  temporal 
physiological  excavation.  Venous  trunks  large;  not 
tortuous.  A  white  patch  on  nasal  side  of  nerve. 
Nerve  partially  concealed  "by  vessels.  Glistening  cob- 
web look.  Small  vessels  on  temporal  side  are  tortuous. 
Faint  striation  of  surrounding  retina.  Macula  not  seen. 
Vessels  run  toward  it. 

Right  eye — Nerve  hyperaemic.  Temporal  excavation. 
Veins  numerous.  Tissue  not  clear.  Border  indistinct. 
Retina  hazy.  Choroidal  epithelium  slightly  granular. 
Veins  covered  with  faint  opalescence. 

CHRONIC  MANIA,  6  cases. 

Of  these  8  show  signs  of  inflammatory  action  or  hy- 
peremia in  the  optic  and  retina,  and  3  show  no  lesions. 

50.  Man— Admitted  February  20,  1871,  aged  49, 
married,  good  habits.  Chronic  mania.  Duration  5 
years.    (Used  atropine.) 

Right  eye — Neuro-choroido-retinitis.  Nerve  infiltra- 
ted, hazy.  Patches  of  connective  tissue  in  choroidal 
pigment.  Vessels  numerous  and  tortuous.  Transpar- 
ent subretinal  effusion. 

Left  eye — Nerve  tissue  not  perfectly  transparent. 
Slightly  pink.  Slight  exudation  on  retina  at  upper  edge 
of  nerve.    Vessels  rather  full.    Nothing  at  macula. 

51.  Man — Admitted  July  27,  1870,  aged  57,  single,, 
smokes  and  drinks.  Chronic  mania.  Duration  %2  years. 
Intemperance  and  vice. 
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Might  eye — Myopic  1-16.  External  physiological  ex- 
cavation. Slight  choroidal  crescent  temporal  side.  Tis- 
sue of  nerve  mottled.  Lamina  cribosa  distinct.  Veins 
and  arteries  pinched.  Hyperemia  of  nerve  substance. 
No  pulsation. 

Left  eye — Physiological  excavation  very  deep.  My- 
opic 1-48.  Hyperemia  of  disc.  No  pulsation  visible. 
Veins  and  arteries  normal.    Retina  normal. 

52.  Man — Admitted  October  13,  1847,  aged  (at  pres- 
ent) 64,  single,  good  habits.  Chronic  mania.  Duration 
(before  admission)  3  years.    (Used  atropine.) 

Right  eye — Myopic  1-16.  Vessels  numerous  not  en- 
larged. Venous  pulsation.  Nerve  liyperaemic.  Cen- 
tral physiological  excavation.  Tissue  not  clear.  Edge 
of  nerve  ill-defined.  At  macula  decided  erosion  spots. 
No  striation  of  retina  about  nerve. 

Left  eye — Nerve  slightly  liyperaemic.  Vessels  re- 
duced in  size.  Tissue  not  clear.  No  pulsation.  No 
stria?.  Myopic  1-48.  Region  of  macula  as  if  exuda- 
tion and  absorption  had  taken  place. 

53.  Man — Admitted  July  3,  1871,  aged  27,  single. 
Masturbation.    Chronic  mania,  (Used  atropine.) 

Left  eye — Nothing  abnormal.  Iris  dark.  Macula 
distinct.  Congenital  opaque  nerve  fibres  on  retina. 
Nerve  tissue  transparent  pink.  Central  physiological 
excavation.    Nothing  abnormal. 

54.  Man — Admitted  February  20,  1871,  aged  45,  sin- 
gle, has  used  tobacco.    Chronic  mania. 

Rigid  eye — Nerve  tissue  not  clear.  Macula  visible. 
Retinal  tissue  clear.    No  specks. 

Left  eye — No  deviation  from  normal.  Nerve  trans- 
parent. 

:>:>.  Man — Admitted  October  14,  1870,  aged  43,  mar- 
ried, good  habits.    Chronic  mania.    (Used  atropine.) 
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Left  eye — Nerve  nearly  normal  tint.  Vessels  rather 
small.  Striation  round  nerve.  Pigment  on  choroidal 
edge.  Retina  slightly  granular.  Unable  to  find  mac- 
ula.   Veins  pointed  at  nerve. 

Right  eyt — Nerve  pink.  Arteries  small.  Veins  not 
enlarged.  Edge  of  nerve  rather  hazy.  Retina  not  stri- 
ated.   Nothing  noticeable  about  macula. 

MELANCHOLIA,  5  cases. 

In  only  one  case  could  any  evidence  of  abnormal  con- 
dition he  detected  within  the  eye. 

In  the  remaining  4  the  ocular  tissues  were  health). 

5G.  Man— Admitted  December  21,  1870,  aged  39, 
married,  good  habits.  Melancholia.  Overwork  and 
heat.    Duration  5  months. 

Left  eye — (Used  atropine.)  Nerve  moderately  hy- 
peraeniic.  Central  and  temporal  excavation.  Striation 
on  border  of  and  surrounding  retina.  Veins  moder- 
ately large  and  surrounded  by  opalescence.  Arteries  of 
fair  size.  Connective  tissue  around  them  abundant. 
Most  abundant  below.  Striation  distinct.  Arterial 
sheath  of  connective  tissue.  Macula  red  and  distinct. 
Retina  hazy.  Veins  near  macula.  One  large  pin  point 
above  horizontal  meridian.  None  near  macula.  Opaque 
nerve  fibres  above  and  below. 

Ricjlit  eye — (No  atropine.)    Not  looked  at. 

57.  Man — Admitted  June  20,  1871,  aged  25,  single, 
good  habits.  Imbecile. 

Left  eye — Nerve  transparent  and  pinkish.  Vessels 
numerous.  Some  striation  in  retina.  Tissue  transpa- 
rent and  normal. 

58.  Man — Admitted  December,  14,  1861,  now  aged 
39,  has  smoked.  Melancholia.  Masturbation.  Dura- 
tion G  weeks. 
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Left  eye — Hypermetropic  1-12.    Nerve  normal  hue. 
Ed^es  distinct.    Arteries  and  veins  normal. 

59.  Man — Admitted  March  25,  1871,  aged  43,  mar- 
ried, has  used  tobacco.   Melancholia.    Duration  2  years. 

Right  eye — Nerve  normal  color  and  texture.  Vessels 
small.  No  distinct  st nation  of  edges.  Some  specks 
about  macula. 

60.  Man — Admitted  February  3,  1871,  aged  50,  mar- 
ried, good  habits.  Melancholia. 

Right  eye — Central  excavation.  Nerve  tissue  healthy. 
Faintly  anaemic.  Veins  normal.  Arteries  small.  Tis- 
sue of  retina  transparent.  Macula  not  visible  on  ac- 
count of  having  no  atropine.  Myopic  1-16.  Nerve 
pinkish.  Central  excavation.  Arteries  small.  Veins 
usual  size.  No  striation.  Edges  well  defined.  Can 
not  see  macula. 

The  number  of  cases  above  described  are  too  few  to 
justify  dogmatic  generalizations.    But  one  can  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  dissimilarity  of  the  appearances 
in  cases  classified  as  belonging  to  the  same  category. 
The  putting  of  a  certain  number  of  patients  together, 
under  one  head,  whose  violent  mental  manifestations 
deserve  the  name  of  mania,  is  a  convenience  in  certain 
respects;  but  no  one  pretends  that  this  is  a  classifica- 
tion based  on  pathological  distinctions.    The  actual 
state  of  the  brain  in  these  cases  is  widely  unlike  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.    Hence  there  is  no  wonder  at  dis- 
crepancies in  ophthalmoscopic  appearances.    In  classify- 
ing insanity,  mental  manifestations  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  distinction,  because  indeed  we  have  been  una- 
ble to  determine  the  physical  state  of  the  brain,  which 
was  the  real  disease.     The  ophthalmoscope  may  help 
us  during  life  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  on  this  vital 
subject.    But  the  necessary  limitations  of  its  power  of 
penetration  must  be  borne  in  mind.    First,  that  it 
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shows  only  one  of  the  prolongations  of  the  brain,  which 
may  not  be  involved  in  the  brain  lesion.  Secondly,  the 
magnifying  power  yet  obtainable  is  too  small  to  show 
the  intimate  texture  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina.  As 
in  the  brain,  it  is  impossible  often  to  see  the  true  lesions 
without  the  higher  power  of  the  microscope  ;  so  for  the 
optie  nerve,  we  need  much  greater  power  than  we  yet 
have  in  the  ophthalmoscope.  But,  despite  these  re- 
straints upon  its  capability,  it  shows  us  often  important 
facts.  For  example*,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  not  infre- 
quently precedes  disorders  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord; 
and  sclerosis  may  be  the  pathological  change  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  lesions.  Again,  retinal  hemor- 
rhage may  be  the  precursor  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

It  is  also  true  that  serious  lesion  may  exist  in  the 
optic  nerve  and  retina  without  any  damage  to  sight. 
In  the  case  of  t  he  insane,  it  is  important  to  question  them 
closely  as  regards  the  degree  of  sight,  and  make  them 
fulfill  the  proper  test  by  test  letters,  such  as  those  of 
Snellen.  If  practicable,  the  field  of  vision  should  be 
determined  so  as  to  discover  defects  in  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  retina.  Certainly  the  inspection  of  the 
optic  nerve  by  the  ophthalmoscope  should  never  be 
neglected. 

It  is  hoped  that  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  con- 
tinuing the  above  investigations,  and  many  more  cases 
be  added  to  to  the  above  list. 

New  York,  December  15,  1871. 
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REVIEW  OF  ASYLUM  REPORTS  FOR  1871. 

1.    New  Hampshire.     Thirtieth  Annual   Report  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane:  1871.   Dr.  J.  P.  Bancroft. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  253  patients  in  the 
asylum.  Admitted  since,  135.  Total,  388.  Discharged 
recovered,  05.  Improved,  37.  Unimproved,  29.  Died, 
32.    Total,  150.    Remaining  under  treatment,  225. 

A  larger  number  of  deaths  than  usual  is  reported, 
though  the  institution  lias  not  suffered  from  any  epi- 
demic disease.  This  increase  is  explained  "  by  the 
grave  character  of  the  diseases  of  the  great  nervous 
centres,  with  which  an  unusually  large  number  were 
admitted.11  "By  reference  to  the  tabular  statements, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  recoveries  have  been  nearly 
forty-nine  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  admis- 
sions, embracing  every  form  of  chronic  cerebral  disease 
enumerated  before,  which  class  constituted  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  admissions.  The 
ratio  of  recoveries  to  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  re- 
cent disease  of  not  over  six  months  duration  is  a  frac- 
tion over  eighty-nine  to  the  hundred." 

It  is  upon  such  facts  as  this,  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ments are  based  for  the  erection  of  hospitals  for  the 
cure  of  insanity,  and  for  the  early  treatment  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Bancroft,  after  a  full  and  careful  use  of 
chloral,  commends  it  as  a  useful  remedy  and  one  to  be 
relied  upon  as  a  hypnotic.  His  experience  confirms  in 
the  main,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  its  use  in  the 
asylum  at  Utica,  and  published  in  the  number  of  this 
Journal  for  July,  1871. 
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The  improvements  in  the  ventilation  of  the  asylum 
which  were  in  progress  at  the  date  of  the  last  report 
have  been  completed  and  found  highly  satisfactory. 

They  are  thus  described  :  "Foul  air  flues  about  one 
foot  square  were  constructed  in  every  bedroom  and 
dining-room  in  these  six  halls,  making  ninety-four  in 
all,  terminating  in  the  attic.  In  the  Chandler  wing 
there  was  also  built  a  ventilating  chimney  thirty  inches 
square,  with  a  small  coil  of  steam  pipe  near  the  base  to 
produce  a  current,  and  into  the  base  of  this  are  intro- 
duced downward  flues  from  all  the  water-closets  and 
dormitories  of  this  wing."  Repairs  have  been  made  in 
relaying' floors,  repainting  woodwork,  and  plumbing,  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  building  are  in  good  order. 

2.    New  York.    Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Kings  ('mini;/ 
Tjunatic  Asylum :  1871.    Dr.  E.  R.  Chapin. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  602  patients  in  the 
asylum.  Admitted  since,  355.  Total,  957.  Discharg- 
ed recovered,  103.  Improved,  85.  Unimproved,  52. 
Died,  75.   Total,  315.   Remaining  under  treatment,  G42. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  statistical  matter  Dr.  Chapin 
presents  some  judicious  remarks  upon  the  injury  done 
to  patients  by  their  too  early  removal  during  convales- 
cence, and  by  the  ill-timed  visits  of  friends. 

These  remarks  are  in  full  accord  with  the  experience 
of  all  who  have  charge  of  the  insane  in  asvlums.  We 
quote  at  some  length  : 

In  the  anxiety  of  friends  to  gratify  every  wish  of  their  insane 
relatives — consistent  with  their  own  ideas  of  safety  and  propriety — 
they  are  too  prone  to  yield  to  their  importunities  to  remove  them 
from  the  asylum  as  soon  as,  and  sometimes  even  before,  convales- 
cence is  fairly  established.  In  vain  they  are  told  that  such  a  step 
is  extremely  hazardous,  and  that  their  unfortunate  relatives  are 
almost  sure  to  be  returned  in  a  condition  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
when  they  were  first  brought  to  the  institution,  and  that  their 
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chance  for  restoration  would  then  be  greatly  lessened.  To  as 
little  purpose  are  instances  cited  in  which  such  experiments  have 
been  attended,  with  only  rare  exceptions,  with  other  than  unfavor- 
able results.  Their  tender  sympathies  blind  them  to  everything 
but  the  favorable  exceptions,  and  without  this  support  even,  they 
too  easily  persuade  themselves  that,  in  the  instance  of  their  suffer- 
ing friends,  fortune  will  be  equally  favoraole.  Surely,  they  say, 
no  harm  can  come  to  the  afflicted  one  if  kept  strictly  within  the 
perhaps  limited  precints  of  their  immediate  family  circle,  and  they 
are  very  slow  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  precisely  here  that  the 
insane  are  most  liable  to  a  rekindling  of  their  disorder.  Accus- 
tomed, if  parents,  to  rule  their  families,  and  perhaps  with  some 
austerity,  or,  if  a  son  or  a  daughter,  to  a  kind  of  deference,  or  an 
independence  of  action  and  movement  that  can  not  in  safety  or  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned  be  now  conceded  to  them,  they  be- 
come at  once  irritated  and  annoyed  beyond  endurance.  Unable  to 
comprehend,  owing  to  their  disordered  mental  condition,  why  they 
should  be  kept  under  such  constant  surveillance,  in  turn  perhaps 
by  every  member  of  their  household,  they  become  further  exasper- 
ated from  this  circumstance,  and  finally  as  insane  as  ever.  Were 
it  practicable  to  have  them  boarded  and  properly  cared  for  away 
from  their  homes,  and  by  persons  not  previously  known  to  them, 
there  would  be  less  hazard  in  removing  them  from  the  asylum. 
Under  the  regular  routine  of  asylum  life,  the  extravagant  conduct 
manifested  by  the  insane  while  among  their  friends,  ordinarily 
soon  subsides,  or  becomes  greatly  modified,  and  the  friends  are 
surprised  at  the  sudden  change.  Actually,  however,  they  may  be 
mentally  no  better,  though,  owing  to  their  surroundings,  under 
better  self-control  ;  returned  to  their  homes,  they  soon  lose  this 
power,  and,  as  has  been  said,  speedily  become  as  excited  and  bois- 
terous as  before. 

Next  to  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  too  early  removal,  comes 
that  of  too  frequent  visits  to  the  insane  by  their  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances. Owing  to  its  location  and  ease  of  access,  there  arc 
few  institutions  in  this  country  in  which  there  is  so  much  probable 
harm  done  from  this  cause.  And  this  improper  visiting  can  nol  be 
further  restrained  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  now  is.  Could 
friends  be  controlled  less  by  sympathy,  or  the  emotional,  and,  in 
fact,  better  part  of  our  nature,  and  more  by  their  intellectual  or 
reasoning  powers,  they  would  yield  more  willingly  in  this  respect 
to  the  counsel  of  those  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
orders.   But  feeling  is  not  logical.    They  find  themselves  under 
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the  same  roof,  and  perhaps  within  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  their 
suffering  kindred,  and  it  seems  inhuman  that  they  should  be  turn- 
ed away  without  being  allowed  to  see  them.  They  wish  to  try  for 
once  the  effect  of  their  presence,  which  they  feel  sure  can  be 
but  soothing — can  at  least  do  no  harm,  if  it  do  no  good.  Some 
have  come  a  long  way,  others  have  lost  a  day's  labor,  or  are  so  cm- 
ployed  that  they  may  not  for  a  long  time  be  granted  another  day's 
leave,  and  urge  these  as  reasons  why  they  should  be  indulged  ;  for- 
getting, or,  some  of  them,  seemingly  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend, that  their  own  inconvenience,  or  ungratified  personal  feelings 
and  wishes,  however  worthy,  should  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  bal- 
ance of  a  possible  detriment  liable  to  be  incurred  by  the  desired 
interview.  Insanity  under  these  circumstances  illustrates  the  ex- 
ceptional instance  where  one  may  be  "  blessed  with  few  friends." 
But  the  friends  must  first  or  last  be  pacified,  each  individually  by 
himself  or  herself,  and  experience  teaches  us  the  earlier  it  is  done 
the  better.  And,  by  the  way,  it  would  seem  really  ludicrous, 
were  it  not  so  serious,  the  patience  and  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cutting  observations  to  be  quietly  borne  in  this  attempt ;  costing 
actually,  in  some  instances,  more  trouble  than  is  incurred  in  the 
endeavor  to  cure  the  invalid. 

3.    Pennsylvania.    Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospi- 
tal of  Pennsylvania  :  1871.    Dr.  John  Curwen. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  434  patients  in 
the  hospital.  Admitted  since,  206.  Total,  640.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  37.  Improved,  37.  Unimproved, 
85.  Died,  31.  Total,  190.  Remaining  under  treat- 
ment, 450. 

Dr.  Curwen  speaks  hopefully  of  the  advance  in  the 
moral,  hygienic  and  therapeutic  treatment  of  insanity 
in  the  past  twenty  years :  of  the  experience  gained  by 
those  having  the  care  of  institutions  for  the  insane  and 
of  the  diffusion  of  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject among  the  masses.  He  also  places  himself  on 
record  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  a  general  hospital 
system  in  the  State,  where  all  classes  can  be  treated, 
while  suffering  under  this  disease. 
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Another  great  and  pressing  need  is  the  provision  at  the  earliest 
period  for  all  who  may  become  insane,  and  require  prompt  treat- 
ment in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disorder  that  they  may  be 
promptly  restored.  If  there  be  in  Pennsylvania  nearly  four  thou- 
sand insane,  and  hospital  provision  for  half  that  number,  it  will 
need  no  profound  mathematical  knowledge  to  demonstrate  that, 
with  all  the  hospitals  in  the  State  now  crowded,  a  large  number  of 
of  those  becoming  insane  can  not  obtain  that  treatment  which 
they  should  have  to  effect  their  restoration,  and  they  must  inevita- 
bly continue  insane  during  the  remainder  of  their  days,  and  be  a 
heavy  burden  on  their  families  or  the  community.  Justice  and 
true  economy  require  that  when  any  member  of  the  community 
becomes  incapable,  by  reason  of  disease,  of  taking  care  of  himself, 
and  his  friends  can  not  give  him  that  care  he  really  demands,  that 
the  State  should  make  such  provision  that  he  may  be  restored  at 
the  earliest  period,  and  become  a  support  and  not  a  burden.  This 
can  only  be  properly  secured  by  the  establishment  of  as  many  hos- 
pitals as  are  really  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  people  ; 
and  these  should  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  that 
those  who  are  now  insane  and  unprovided  for  may  receive  care, 
and  those  who  may  become  insane  may  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing chronic  and  dependent.  This  provision  should  be  made  for  all 
classes  alike  in  the  same  and  not  in  separate  buildings,  that  thus 
proper  economy  may  be  exercised  and  useless  expenditures  of  two 
classes  of  building  be  avoided. 

4.    Maryland.    Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  3Iount 
Hope  Institution  and  Retreat :  1871.    Dr.  AVilliam  H.  Stokes. 

During  the  year  ending  January  1,  1871,  the  number 
of  patients  under  treatment  was  471.  Of  this  number 
310  were  insane ;  161  were  received  in  the  inebriate 
department.  There  were  admitted,  during  the  year, 
120  eases  of  insanity  and  156  of  inebriety.  There 
were  discharged,  272;  116  from  the  insane  asylum  and 
156  from  the  department  for  inebriates.  Of  the  insane 
discharged,  there  were  recovered,  62.  Improved,  18. 
Unimproved,  12.  Died,  24.  Remaining  under  treat- 
ment, 194. 

In  this  report  the  doctor  enumerates  the  advantages 
to  the  patient  to  be  derived  from  a  residence  in  a  well 
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appointed  institution  for  the  insane.  Although  these 
are  great,  and  sufficient  to  convince  tnosl  minds  that 
the  insane  can  be  better  eared  for  in  an  asylum  than  in 
a  private  family,  yet  haste  and  precipitancy,  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  removal  of  a  person  to  an  asylum  should  never  be  under- 
taken unadvisedly  and  without  mature  deliberation.  The  isolation 
and  separation  of  any  one  from  those  with  whom  he  lias  been  ac- 
customed to  live,  and  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  restrained 
from  his  accustomed  habits  and  business,  is  a  question  of  the  first 
and  gravest  importance.  Certainly,  no  one  has  a  right  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  placing  any  person  in  a  hospital  without  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  will 
better  promote  his  welfare  than  any  oilier.  Such  ;i  measure  should 
not  be  adopted  hastily.  The  family  and  friends  should  have  the 
clear  and  well-grounded  conviction  of  its  necessity.  There  should 
be  no  room  for  uncertainty  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  step.  There 
should  remain  no  chance  for  painful  doubts  as  to  whether  some- 
thing else  ought  not  to  have  been  tried  before  resorting  to  a  depriv- 
ation of  the  patient's  personal  liberty,  and  separating  him  from 
home  and  friends.  If  their  minds  are  not  absolutely  convinced  of 
its  necessity — if  they  are  not  clearly  satisfied^  that  the  patient's 
best  chance  of  recovery  will  be  found  in  an  institution  expressly 
devoted  to,  and  appropriately  arranged  for  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  diseases — let  them  avail  themselves  of  the  best  medical 
advice  they  can,  and  be  governed  by  it.  Nothing  is  so  detrimen- 
tal to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  a  patient  as  for  the  friends  to 
regret  having  taken  this  step,  and  to  seek  to  retrace  it  by  with- 
drawing him  prematurely  from  the  treatment  instituted  for  his 
relief.  Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  mar  his  prospects  of  recovery, 
and  to  inflict  irreparable  mischief  upon  him  than  irresolution  and 
fickleness  of  purpose  on  an  occasion  like  this.  They  may  rest  as- 
sured that  no  other  expedient,  however  well  devised,  will  prove  a 
safe  substitute  for  regular,  systematic  and  persevering  medical  and 
moral  treatment  in  a  well-conducted  asylum.  All  mere  experi- 
ments in  such  cases  are  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  condemned. 

The  visits  of  friends,  especially  in  the  acute  stage  of 
the  disease,  are  deprecated,  and  well-founded  objections 
forcibly  and  plainly  stated. 
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5.    Virginia.    Report  of  the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Col- 
ored Insane,  Virginia  :  1870-71.    Dr.  D.  B.  Conrad. 

This  asylum  was  established  in  1805  by  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau,  as  a  hospital  for  indigent  freedmen,  and 
so  used  during  the  existence  of  the  Bureau.  On  the 
17th  of  December,  1869,  it  was  organized  as  an  asylum 
exclusively  for  the  colored  insane.  There  were  at  this 
time  70  inmates.  Admitted,  to  November  1,  1870, 110. 
Total,  180.    Remaining  in  the  asylum,  November  1, 

1870,  147  patients.  Admitted  since,  63.  Discharged 
during  the  year,  17.  On  probation,  25.  Eloped,  1. 
Died,  18.    Remaining  under  treatment,  November  1, 

1871,  175. 

The  statistics  are,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
necessarily  very  imperfect.  In  the  first  report,  the  doc- 
tor says  many  of  the  patients  were  found  at  large  and 
committed  to  the  asylum,  without  any  history  of  the  per- 
son or  the  disease,  who  were  too  ignorant  or  too  insane 
themselves  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Dr.  Conrad  seems 
fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  securing  and  plac- 
ing in  available  form  all  the  statistics  relating  to  insanity 
among  the  colored  population  of  Virginia,  and  in  his 
annual  report,  for  1871,  has  presented  these  statistics 
tabulated  in  accordance  with  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  Association  of  Superintendents  of  American  In- 
stitutions for  the  Insane. 

The  tables  are  thirty-four  in  number,  and  are  made 
as  complete  as  the  information  at  hand  would  permit. 

The  doctor  says:  "By  verified  inquiry,  I  believe  the 
statement  to  be  correct,  that  Virginia  is  the  first  State 
to  establish  an  asylum  exclusively  for  colored  inwneP 
Dr.  Francis  T.  Stribling,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  was  the  first 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
in  1845.  A  sej)arate  asylum  for  the  colored  insane  w  as 
established  some  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  Ten- 
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nessee  State  Asylum,  while  under  the  management  of 
Dr.  W.  P.  Jones. 

We  are  glad  that  the  old  State  of  Virginia,  which 
had  the  honor  of  having  established  one  of  the  first  in- 
sane asylums  in  the  land  for  the  white  population,  has 
also  been  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  claims  of  its 
colored  citizens. 

0.    Missouri.    Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Insam 
Asylum  /  1871.    Dr.  Ciias.  W.  Stevens. 

There  were  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  21G  patients 
in  the  asylum.  Admitted  since,  120.  Total,  336.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  31.  Improved,  12.  Unimproved,  22. 
Died,  18.    Total,  83.    Remaining  under  treatment,  253. 

The  institution  has  suffered  much  from  the  want  of 
water.  The  rains  of  last  winter  filled  the  pond,  where 
water  was  obtained,  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen 
months.  During  the  summer  months,  for  several 
weeks,  water  was  obtained  from  a  source  a  mile 
distant,  and  for  two  weeks,  in  the  coldest  part  of 
the  winter,  ice  was  melted  to  furnish  water  for  the  boil- 
ers. Gasoline  is  on  trial  as  a  means  for  lighting  the 
building,  and  has  thus  far  given  good  satisfaction.  Dr. 
Buttolph,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  used  it  with  success 
for  several  years.  In  places  where  gas  can  not  be  ob- 
tained from  some  established  company,  the  use  of  this 
material  would  seem  to  be  more  economical  than  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

Dr.  Stevens  treats  briefly  of  the  treatment  of  insanity 
and  bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  medication,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  use  of  chloral  as  a  sedative.  He  also 
urges  the  extension  of  the  building  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plan,  as  rendered  necessary  by  the  demands 
upon  the  institution. 
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7.    North  Carolina.    Report  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  North 
Carolina  for  1871.    Dr.  Eugene  Grissom. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  232  patients  in  the 
asylum.  Admitted  since,  44.  Total,  2 7G.  Discharged 
recovered,  9.  Improved,  5.  Unimproved,  9.  Died,  8. 
Total,  31.  Remaining  under  treatment,  November  1, 
1871,  245. 

Of  the  patients  under  treatment  90  per  cent,  are 
chronic  cases.    "The  utmost  capacity  of  this  institution 
has  been  reached,  or,  more  truly  speaking,  stretched  to 
a  point  incompatible  with  the  highest  measure  of  suc- 
cess."   "During  the  year,  of  the  numerous  applications 
for  admission  on  Hie,  amounting  to  over  300,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  room  for  only  27  males  and  17  fe- 
males.v    Upon  the  subject  of  increased  accommodation, 
the  doctor  speaks  most  feelingly.    He  portrays  the  con- 
sequences to  the  individual  in  passing  into  a  condition 
of  hopeless  chronic  insanity,  from  neglect  of  treatment 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  State  in  hav- 
ing to  care  for  its  citizens  during  a  long  life  of  continued 
helplessness  and  expense,  for  need  of  present  and  timely 
aid.    The  appeal  to  the  State  is  a  strong  one,  and  we 
hope  may  not  be  disregarded.     Some  repairs  and  im- 
provements have  been  made.    A  new  apparatus  for 
making  gas  has  been  introduced ;  the  heating  apparatus 
has  been  renewed  through  a  portion  of  the  building, 
increased  facilities  for  ventilation  provided,  and  other  t 
improvements  proposed,  for  which  the  State  is  called 
upon  to  make  provision. 

8.    Tennessee.    Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Tennessee  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane:  1871.    Dr.  John  H.  Callender. 

There  were  remaining  in  the  hospital  at  date  of  last 
report,  October  1,  1869,  294  patients.  Admitted  since, 
to  October  1,  1871,  239.    Total,  533.    Discharged  re- 
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covered,  98.  Improved,  19.  Unimproved,  4.  Not  in- 
sane, 2.  Died,  58.  Total,  181.  Remaing  under  treat- 
ment, 352. 

This  is  the  first  report  made  by  J)r.  Callender.  lie 
takes  a  firm  position  upon  the  question  of  the  proper 
care  of  the  insane.  The  State  of  Tennessee  lias  reached 
the  condition  when  the  question  of  further  provision 
must  be  met  and  answered.  We  transcribe  from  his 
report : 

At  the  organization  of  this  institution — now  nearly  twenty  yean 
since — it  was  wisely  made  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  law  of  admis- 
sion of  patients,  that  recenl  cases  of  insanity  should  have  prefer- 
ence over  those  of  long  standing.  In  admission,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, without  excluding  subjects  who  were,  on  clear  proof,  danger- 
ous and  disadvantageous  to  the  community  in  being  at  large,  this 
regulation  has  been  observed  from  the  first.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  quite  a  number  who  were  the  subjects  of  recent  and 
acute  insanity  when  admitted,  have  survived,  and  still  remain 
subjects  of  chronic  incurable  insanity.  Year  by  year,  though 
there  be  frequent  discharges  under  opportune  circumstances,  of 
patients  of  this  class,  who  become  entirely  harmless  and  amenable 
to  the  control  of  their  friends  at  home,  the  number  increases.  -A 
patient  of  this  class  requires  as  much  room,  and  as  much  provision 
of  every  kind  for  proper  maintenance,  care  and  treatment,  as  an 
acute  case  of  insanity.  In  time,  such  cases  would  appropriate  th 
entire  Hospital. 

Now,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  such  a  report  at 
length,  but  which,  after  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
the  united  voice  of  the  managers  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  r~ 
affirmed  in  the  past  few  months,  declares  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  no 
wise,  nor  humane  in  the  interests  of  these  unfortunates,  to  se~ 
arate  the  acute  from  the  chronic  incurable  insane,  and  place 
them  in  separate  institutions.  The  most  obvious  of  these  reason 
is,  that  institutions  for  the  feeble  and  chronic  insane  only,  su 
ported  at  the  public  expense,  would  degenerate  into  alms-houses, 
the  control  and  support  of  which  would  soon  come  to  be  let  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  meagre 
food,  insufficient  clothing,  improper  attention,  or  worse,  downright 
cruelty,  and  the  noble  name  of  charity  in  this  behalf,  would  be 
desecrated. 
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But,  the  State  of  Tennessee  having  but  limited  accommodation 
for  all  of  its  insane  of  both  classes — acute  and  chronic — it  is  clearly 
necessary  for  the  due  treatment,  both  for  curative  results  and 
custodial  care,  of  the  most  urgent  and  necessitous  of  both  classes, 
that  the  harmless  chronic  insane  should  not  be  sent  simply  be- 
cause they  are  a  trouble  to  their  friends,  ard  that  the  harmless 
chronic  subjects  already  here,  should  be  returned  to  their  friends, 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  domestic  circumstances  will  justify.  The 
law  of  admission  as  originally  set  forth  in  the  Code,  perhaps  needs 
no  amendment  in  this  respect,  but  the  purely  eleemosynary  char- 
acter given  to  the  hospital  by  the  act  of  February  19,  1870,  has 
had  the  effect  to  largely  increase  the  number  of  applications  of 
this  sort,  and  to  obstruct  the  due  proper  efforts  of  the  management 
to  discharge  to  their  friends,  those  of  this  class  who  should  be  re- 
turned. This  is  a  feature  which  is  respectfully  recommended  to 
you  for  consultation  with  the  General  Assembly. 

We  fully  concur  with  the  doctor,  that  insane  asy- 
lums are  not  adapted  to  the  care  of  inebriates,  "that 
the  retention  of  such  patients,  with  a  view  of  re- 
forming their  inebriety,  is  harmful  to  the  proper 
inmates  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  destructive  of 
the  peculiar  discipline  and  organization  which  must  be 
maintained  in  the  wards  of  such  establishments."  We 
would  quote  further  from  the  report  did  our  space 
allow,  especially  upon  the  subject  of  treatment  of  pa- 
tients. 

t).    Washington,  D.  C.    Report  of  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C. :  1871.    Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols. 

There  were  in  the  hospital,  at  date  of  last  report, 
454  patients.  Admitted  since,  194.  Total,  G48.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  63.  Improved,  24.  Unimproved,  9. 
Died,  44.  Total,  140.  Remaining  under  treatment, 
508. 

An  extension  of  the  hospital  accommodations  for  129 
quiet  patients  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  per 
patient  of  8461.10.    This  reflects  credit  upon  the  general 
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management,  and  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for  the 
enlargement  of  existing  institutions  to  accommodate 
the  chronic  insane  in  curative  establishments,  in  all  cases 
where  they  have  not  readied  the  limit  of  extension 
found  beneficial  and  economic  by  long  experience. 

Dr.  Nichols  lias  also  expressed  his  views  in  this  re- 
port in  regard  to  the  disadvantages  of  receiving  inebri- 
ates into  institutions  for  the  insane.    He  says: 

The  insane  and  inebriates  disdain  each  other's  company.  Each 
feels  degraded  by  association  with  the  other.    However  obvious  it 
may  be  to  others  that  the  thinnest  partition  separates  the  inebri- 
ate from  downright  insanity,  he  rarely  exhibits  any  sympathy  for 
the  insane,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  prone  to  play  upon  their  de- 
lusions and  mental  weaknesses,  and  to  harrass  them  in  every  way. 
Skilled  in  deception  by  long  practice,  and  devoted  to  self-indul- 
gence, the  inebriate,  in  spite  of  the  interposition  of  authority  and 
the  vigilance  of  attendants,  almost  always  drives  the  lunatic  to  the 
wall,  and  secures  all  the  little  prizes  of  their  associated  life.  It 
will  be  rightly  inferred  that  we  regard  the  care  of  inebriates  in 
this  hospital  as  a  perversion  of  the  ex?)ress  objects  of  its  establish- 
ment and  maintenance,  ami  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report  we 
shall  show  that  the  existing  hospital  edifices  are  inadequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  insane  now  under  care,  much  more  to  accommodate 
the  prospective  increase  in  number.     It  should  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  either  as  a  board  or  as  individuals  we  are  indifferent 
to  the  very  urgent  need  there  is  of  a  provision  for  the  restraint 
and  reformation  of  the  inebriates  of  this  District,  and  we  suggest 
to  the  benevolent  gentlemen  who  have  recently  conferred  with  us 
upon  the  subject,  as  to  the  readiest,  least  expensive,  and  altogether 
most  feasible  way  in  which  the  inebriates  of  the  District  can  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  restraint  and  treatment,  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  sending  of  them  to  one  or 
more  of  the  existing  public  institutions  for  that  class  of  persons, 
the  selection  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  may  be  placed  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  make  a  small  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  are  unable  to  defray 
their  own  expenses. 

This  experience  will,  we  think,  accord  with  that  of 
all  superintendents  of  insane  hospitals. 
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10.  Ohio.    Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Longview  Asylum: 
1871.    Dr.  J.  T.  Webb. 

There  were  in  the  Asylum,  at  date  of  last  report,  544 
patients.  Admitted  since,  263.  Total,  807.  [Discharg- 
ed recovered,  119.  Improved,  32.  Unimproved,  15. 
Eloped,  5.  Died,  61.  Total,  232.  Remaining  under 
treatment,  575. 

There  are  now  220  patients  more  than  the  capacity 
of  the  building  can  accommodate.  About  100  of  these 
belong  to  the  Central  District  and  will  be  removed  upon 
the  completion  of  the  institution  now  being  erected  in 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  some  two  years  ago. 
This  will  leave  a  surplus  of  about  125  patients,  to  ac- 
commodate which  the  building  of  an  extension  to  the 
present  institution  is  demanded.  Many  cases  which 
might  be  cared  for  in  other  public  institutions,  or  even 
in  private  families,  swell  the  number  of  patients  and 
overcrowd  the  wards  of  the  asylum. 

Dr.  Webb,  the  present  superintendent,  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  June  last,  as  successor  to  Dr.  McReynolds, 
w'ho  was  in  charge  for  some  five  months  of  the  year. 
He  has  already  gained  the  hearty  support  of  the  mana- 
gers, who  commend  his  "judicious  management "  of  the 
affairs  of  the  asylum.  The  views  presented  in  the  re- 
port, and  changes  already  effected,  show  that  the  doctor 
has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position  and  of  the  demands  of  the  unfortunates  under 
his  care. 

11.  New  York.    Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  City  Lunatic 
Asylum:  1871.    Dr.  R.  L.  Parsons. 

During  the  year  1870,  780  patients  were  admitted. 
453  have  been  discharged.  132  have  died.  Of  those 
discharged,  212  had  recovered  ;  129  had  improved  ;  112 
were  unimproved. 
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Dr.  Parsons,  in  this  report,  treats  at  some  length  of 
the  "  improper  cases  "  that  are  admitted  to  the  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  and  urges  the  importance  of  greater 
care  on  the  part  of  physicians  who  sign  certificates  of 
insanity.  The  statistics  of  the  past  24  years  have  been 
consolidated,  and  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  much 
valuable  information. 

12.  Massachusetts.    Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester :  1871.    Dr.  Merrick  Bemis. 

There  were  in  the  hospital  at  date  of  last  report 
408  patients.  Admitted  since,  470.  Total,  879.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  209.  Improved,  177.  Unimproved, 
8.  Died,  G3.  Total,  457.  Kemaiuing  under  treat- 
ment, 421. 

13.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Northampton:  1871.    Dr.  Pliny  Earle. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  405  patients  in  the 
hospital.  Admitted  since,  211.  Total,  616.  Discharged 
recovered,  43.  Improved,  64.  Unimproved,  61.  Died, 
28.    Total,  196.    Kemaiuing  under  treatment,  420. 

14.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  the  State  of 
Illinois:  1870. 

We  have  classed  together  the  three  reports  above 
named,  in  which  are  discussed  at  length,  the  various 
methods  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  Dr.  Bemis  and  the 
Illinois  Board  of  State  Charities  are  each  strong  advo- 
cates of  the  cottage  plan,  with  the  hospital  proper  at- 
tached ;  and  at  Worcester  this  plan  has  already  been 
placed  in  operation.  We  quoted  at  length  from  Dr. 
Bemis'  report,  giving  a  detail  statement  of  the  plan,  in 
the  Journal  for  January,  1871.  From  the  report  of  the 
Illinois  Board,  we  quote  the  resolution  of  the  conference: 
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"Hesolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  so 
far  as  is  practicable,  a  combination  in  insane  asylums, 
of  the  cottage  system  with  that  at  present  in  vogue  is 
desirable."  Dr.  Earle  after  an  extensive  examination  of 
both  American  and  foreign  institutions :  having  visited 
in  his  tours  abroad  83  asylums,  including  those  erected 
upon  all  the  different  plans  which  have  found  advocates 
in  any  country,  speaks  thus  of  the  recently  built  dis- 
trict asylums  of  Scotland : 

In  another  direction,  however,  Scotland  furnishes  an  example 
which  is  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  regard  and  of  faithful  follow- 
ing. This  is  found  in  her  county  or  district  asylums  of  most  re- 
cent construction.  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  never 
seen  any  other  institution  for  the  dependent  insane  which,  upon 
the  whole,  coincide  with  my  views  of  what  such  an  institution 
.  should  be,  more  nearly  than  the  district  asylum  for  the  counties  of 
Kinross  and  Fife,  at  Springfield,  in  Fifeshire.  In  June  last  it  had 
about  250  patients,  and  it  can  not  accommodate  more  than  280. 
The  building  is  substantial,  plainly  but  neatly  finished,  with  but 
little  expense  for  mere  ornament,  either  externally  or  internally, 
unpretentious  yet  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  appear- 
ances of  personal  restraint  were  few,  and  the  evidences  of  industry 
among  the  patients  many.  To  such  institutions,  I  have  the  best  of 
reasons  to  believe,  the  commissioners  in  lunacy  for  Scotland  extend 
their  cordial  approbation. 

Whatever  other  results  may  follow  the  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  treating  the  insane  in  Massachusetts,  nothing,  in 
my  view,  is  clearer  than  that  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  will  the 
necessity  for  all  her  existing  hospitals  remain,  but,  unfortunately, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  more  will  be  required.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  in  no  other  way  can  that  future  provision  be  sup- 
plied so  favorably,  both  to  the  interests  of  the  tax-payers  and  the 
welfare  of  the  insane,  as  by  county  or  district  hospitals,  corres- 
ponding in  size  and  character  with  the  above  mentioned -asylum 
for  Fife  and  Kinross. 

These  are  constructed  upon  the  ordinary  hospital 
plan  now  in  use  in  this  country.  As  our  views  have 
heretofore  been  expressed  in  this  Journal,  during  the 
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past  sixteen  years,  since  this  subject  was  first  introduced 
by  Dr.  Parigot,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  reiterate  them. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  now  giving  the  question  of 
separate  care  of  the  chronic  insane  a  practical  solution, 
in  the  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Pauper  Insane. 

15.  Iowa.    Fourth  and  Fifth  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Iowa  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane:  1866-67-68-69.    Dr.  Mark  Ranney. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  biennial  period  there  were 
in  the  hospital  344  patients.  Admitted  since,  400.  Total, 
744.  Discharged  recovered,  187.  Improved,  31.  Un- 
improved, 41.  Died,  87.  Total,  346.  Remaining  un- 
der treatment  October  31,  1809,  398. 

The  report  now  before  us  is  a  double  biennial  one, 
and  contains  150  printed  pages.  It  is  nearly  six  years 
since  we  have  received  any  report  from  this  institution. 
The  present  one  gives  evidence  of  much  study  and  re- 
search. The  doctor's  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity are  interesting,  and  will  serve  to  enlighten  the 
public  upon  the  causes  and  forms  of  mental  disorder. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  which  increase  the 
comfort  and  hygienic  condition  of  the  patients. 

16.  Maine.    Report  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital :  1871.  Dr. 
H.  M.  Harlow. 

There  were  in  the  hospital  at  date  of  last  report  345 
patients.  Admitted  since,  174.  Total,  519.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  58.  Improved,  28.  Unimproved, 
21.  Died,  44.  Total,  151.  Remaining  under  treat- 
ment, 368. 

A  new  chapel  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  many  im- 
provements and  repairs  have  been  carried  out  during  the 
year.  Upon  the  subject  of  causation  the  doctor  remarks 
as  follows : 

It  will  be  observed  that  among  the  causes  above  enumerated,  six 
are  assigned  to  religious  excitement.    On  this  point  it  may  not  be 
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improper  to  say  a  word.  In  our  observation  of  the  manifestations 
of  insanity  in  all  its  varied  forms  and  types,  we  have  noted  with  a 
good  deal  of  care  this  form  of  disease  termed  religious  insanity,  or 
insanity  caused  by  religious  excitement.  We  have  been  led  to 
this  more,  perhaps,  from  the  prevalent  idea  existing  in  the  minds 
of  many,  especially  those  who  are  disposed  to  view  the  subject  of 
religion  lightly,  that  it  is  a  cause  of  insanity,  in  order  that  we  may 
judge  more  correctly  of  the  relative  connection  which  exist  between 
the  two.  It  is  quite  common  for  such  persons  to  seize  upon  all 
cases  of  insanity  which  exhibit  in  the  least  degree  symptoms  or 
manifestations  of  a  religious  character,  and  with  an  off-hand  slur 
pronounce  the  disease  as  caused  by  religion — victims  of  some  re- 
ligious excitement.  After  carefully  watching  and  studying  these 
cases,  we  are  satisfied  that  religion  has  no  more  to  do  in  producing 
insanity  in  those  cases  than  gold  and  silver  or  the  most  precious 
stones  have  in  dereloping  the  disease  in  those  who  fancy  themselves 
immensely  rich.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought 
that  the  man  who  believes  his  legs  are  made  of  glass  was  made 
mad  by  that  vitreous  substance,  or  that  the  young  woman  who 
loses  her  identity  and  believes  that  she  is  a  cat  or  a  dog,  exhibits 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  those  animals  because  of  any  pre- 
vious influence  they  had  exerted  over  her  prior  to  the  development 
of  her  insanity. - 

Foreign  Reports : 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Asylums,  Prisons,  Sc., 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario  :  1870-71. 

Report  of  the  3Iedical  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  Toronto:  1871.    Dr.  Joseph  Wokkman. 

There  were  remaining  at  date  of  last  report  529 
patients.  Admitted  since,  174.  Total,  703.  Dis- 
charged, 77.  Eloped,  1.  Died,  28.  Total,  106.  Re- 
maining under  treatment,  597. 

Upon  the  subject  of  provision  and  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  insane,  a  question  which  has  recently  been 
agitated  in  the  province,  Dr.  Workman  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

A  fourth  asylum  will  very  soon  be  found  requisite ;  and  now 
that  we  have  been  informed  by  high  authority,  that  "  it  has  been 
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proven  that  the  maintenance  of  the  insane  can  be  done  at  one-half 
the  cost  of  formerly"  (vide  London  Free  Press  of  10th  June, 
1871,)  there  can  be  no  reason  for  procrastination. 

The  Province  is  overflowingly  rich,  and  very  prosperous,  and 
insanity  is  not  on  the  wane.  God  forbid,  however,  that  any  of 
those  philanthropists,  who  would  cut  down  the  Toronto  Asylum 
allowance  of  beef,  bread,  butter,  blankets,  tea  and  sugar,  fifty  per 
cent.,  should  themselves  suffer  under  this  reduction.  No  one 
would  desire  that  even  the  most  earnest  teetotaler  should  fall  into 
dementia,  or  the  grave,  from  lack  of  either  food  or  stimulants.  I 
am  sure  that  an  abundance  of  the  former  is  the  best  curative  of 
insanity;  and  I  have  seen  more  good  done  by  the  latter  in  this  in- 
stitution than  they  ever  have  accomplished  in  contested  elections. 

Our  daily  ration  of  beef  (bones  included)  averages  about  \\\ 
ounces.  Some  of  our  people,  with  softening  brains,  require  very 
liberal  diet.  It  would  be  hard  times  with  these  should  a  competi- 
tive Irish  poor-house  system  of  dietetics  become  the  high  road  to 
popularity. 

We  have  now,  too,  a  decent  number  of  paying  patients,  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  respectability,  for  whom  it  is  not  only  advisable,, 
but  just  and  proper,  to  provide  some  variety  of  diet,  and  some  ex- 
tra comforts. 

We  also  quote  the  doctor's  observations  upon  con- 
sumption as  a  mode  of  death  in  insanity.  All  familiar 
with  the  subject  will  recognize  the  force  of  his  state- 
ments. 

I  have  in  former  reports  made  the  observation  that  consumption, 
in  female  lunatics,  has  appeared  to  be  the  compensative  death  fac- 
tor, against  general  paresis  in  men. 

Four  of  the  ten  cases  of  consumption  were  of  the  manifest  form, . 
and  six  of  the  latent.  The  three  men  who  died  of  consumption 
had  all  been  inveterately  addicted  to  the  secret  evil  habit.  The 
form  of  the  disease  in  all  three  was  the  latent.  This  is  the  almost 
invariable  termination  of  the  wretched  existence  of  this  class  of 
lunatics.  Their  vitality  has  been  brought  down  to  so  low  a  degree 
of  feebleness,  that  disease  seems  to  be  unable  to  assume  activity. 
They  cough  not,  expectorate  not,  sweat  not,  have  no  blood-spitting, 
no  colliquative  diarhoeas,  no  pleuritic  pains,  and  assuredly  none  of 
that  mental  brilliancy,  insane  hope,  and  indomitable  restlessness  so 
usually  met  with  in  ordinary  consumptives.    They  wilt,  and  with- 
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er,  and  perish,  even  as  the  tender  plant,  gnawed  and  poisoned  at 
the  core  by  a  hidden  destroyer. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  hundreds  and  thousands;  but  the  world 
knows  not,  or  heeds  not,  the  terrible  fact ;  and  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands are  continuously  crawling  on  in  the  hideous  march  of  death. 
Some,  perhaps, — indeed  but  the  few, — become  insane ;  the  rest  die 
outside  of  asylums,  and  the  moral  and  corporeal  canker  escapes 
detection.  If  all  men  did  their  duty,  this  pestilence  might  be 
checked. 

Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  London  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum: 1871.    Dr.  Henry  Landok. 

The  doctor  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  cheapness 
of  construction  of  buildings  and  of  the  support  of  pa- 
tients. While  it  is  important  in  the  erection  of  such 
institutions  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy,  it  is 
not  wise  in  a  government  to  seek  relief  in  cheap  struc- 
tures at  the  cost  of  permanency.  Although  the  insti- 
tution had  been  in  operation  only  since  the  preceding 
November,  expensive  repairs  have  already  been  re- 
quired. 

The  tiles  in  the  water-closets,  on  the  male  side,  were  made  of 
very  soft,  ill-burnt  material,  and  they  were  laid  in  sandy  mortar 
rather  than  in  cement.  I  have  had  them  all  relaid  in  proper  mate- 
rial, and  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  two  of  them  with  brick,  as  I 
had  to  use  the  sound  tiles  to  fill  up  the  other  closets  where  the  tile 
was  worthless.    They  are  now  tight  and  in  good  order. 

The  plaster  beneath  the  corridors  has  been  falling  ever  since  our 
occupation  of  the  building.  I  believe  the  chief  cause  is  joists  of 
too  light  a  construction,  for  when  excited  patients  dance  or  jump 
on  them,  down  comes  the  plaster ;  and  also  too  small  a  quantity  of 
hair  in  the  mortar,  as  I  am  assured  by  the  plasterer  who  repairs 
the  damage  ;  perhaps,  also,  much  is  due  to  occupation  of  the  build- 
ing too  soon  after  plastering.  Much  cost  has  been  incurred  in  re- 
placing plaster,  and  will  continue  to  be  incurred. 

The  quality  of  paint  used  in  the  building  could  not  have  been 
worse,  for  it  rubs  off  nearly  like  whitewash. 

The  windows  have  been  an  incessant  cost  and  trouble,  for  they 
are  always  out  of  order,  and  will  not  shut  when  open,  nor  open 
when  shut,  and  the  rackets  on  which  the  chains  revolve  are  always 
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out  of  order.  I  am  not  saying  too  much  when  I  state  that  one 
carpenter  has  been  occupied  fully  four  months  in  going  over  the 
building,  keeping  the  windows  in  working  order. 

The  shutters  in  the  refractory  wards  were  never  strong  enough. 
They  can  be  bent  and  torn  by  comparatively  feeble  women,  and 
the  screw  fastenings  are  of  the  worst  and  softest  iron,  and  have 
long  been  useless.  The  shutters  have  been  closed  by  screws 
through  them  into  the  mullions  for  a  long  time. 

I  suppose  there  never  was  an  asylum  built  where  some  such  de- 
tails of  construction  have  not  had  to  be  complained  of  immediately 
after  occupation,  and  therefore  we  have  no  more  to  complain  of 
than  other  newly  built  asylums,  and  indeed  far  less,  for  my  visitors 
from  the  States'  asylums  tell  me  that  they  have  far  larger  com- 
plaints to  make  of  their  institutions,  and  far  grosser  faults  to  rem- 
edy. I  am  therefore  not  pointing  these  evils  out  in  a  spirit  of  fault- 
finding, but  to  indicate  things  that  have  to  be  amended;  for  I  am 
ready  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  design, 
as  well  as  of  construction,  with  few  and  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  it  always  happens  that  small  defects  such  as  these 
are  those  that  give  the  administrators  the  greatest  amount  of 
trouble  and  inconvenience.  Thus,  to  us  the  want  of  shutters,  that 
can  not  be  secured,  or  windows  that  can  not  be  shut  up  at  night, 
without  a  carpenter,  are  troubles  greater  than  much  larger  errors 
would  be  in  general  construction. 

The  doctor  states  "  the  mortuary  has  never  been  of 
any  use"  from  its  smallness  and  imperfect  arrange- 
ments. That  "  the  bakery  is  too  small  for  its  purpos- 
es." That  the  provision  against  fire  is  inadequate,  that 
"  the  ventilation  of  the  water-closets  does  not  act  effi- 
ciently." All  these  things  justify  the  declaration  of  the 
doctor,  that  "  the  desire  to  save  expense  in  construction, 
however  laudable,  is  not  always,  by  any  means,  true 
economy." 

Upon  the  subject  of  treatment,  the  doctor  makes  the 
following  remarks: 

The  treatment  of  insane  in  asylums  is  a  question  still  unsettled. 
In  this  asylum,  containing  so  large  a  number  of  hopeless  incura- 
bles, treatment  is  with  them  confined  to  taking  care  of  their  com- 
forts, providing  them  with  good  and  nourishing  food  in  sufficient 
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abundance,  clothing  them  well,  and  working  those  who  have 
strength  to  work,  according  to  their  power,  exercising  out  of  doors 
all  who  are  able  to  walk,  male  and  female,  giving  them  as  much 
amusement  and  occupation  indoors  as  they  can  enjoy.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  daily  dances  in  the  afternoon  for  an  hour  or  two, 
music,  stereoscopic  views,  <fcc,  and  they  6pin,  knit,  and  make  all 
the  socks  and  stockings  used  in  the  asylum,  make  all  the  clothing, 
except  the  men's,  and  repair  every  thing  in  need  of  repair.  We 
have  never  had  any  tailors  or  shoemakers  fit  to  work  sent  to  this 
asylum,  and  therefore  the  work  peculiar  to  those  classes  has  to  be 
done  by  paid  labor. 

Employment  i3  the  rule  of  treatment,  and  the  best.  We  have 
few  sick,  and  our  deaths  this  year  have  been  very  few.  Medical 
treatment  has  been  confined  to  keeping  up  the  strength  by  the  use 
of  stimulants,  tonics,  and  the  phosphates.  I  requested  the  assistant 
physician,  Dr.  Lett,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  his  constant 
attention  and  very  able  assistance,  to  give  me  a  report  of  the  action 
of  medicines  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  during  the 
past  few  months,  although  the  number  of  cases  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  draw  positive  conclusions. 

The  English  and  Scotch  reports,  noticed  below  by 
title,  present  the  usual  dietaries,  statistical  matter,  &c. 
The  discussion  of  treatment,  and  of  questions  relating 
to  the  care  of  the  insane,  seem  to  be  relegated  to  the 
respective  Boards  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Somerset  County  Lunatic 
Asylum:  1870. 

The  Seventy-Fifth  Report  of  the  Friends  Retreat,  near  York: 
1870. 

Thirty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution  and 
Southern  Counties  Asylum  :  1870. 

Medical  Report  of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Aberdeen  :  1870. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  Insane: 
1870. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Waterford  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor : 
1870. 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  AND  NOTICES  OF  TRANSACTIONS 
OF  SOCIETIES,  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

On  the  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe  and  Protracted  Muscular 
Exercise,  zvith  special  reference  to  its  Influence  upon  the  Excre- 
tion of  Nitrogen,  by  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Neio  York  Medical  Journal,  June,  18 VI.)  I).  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York:  1871. 

This  monogram  consists  of  a  detail  of  observations 
made  to  show  the  effects  of  severe  muscular  exercise 
upon  the  excretion  of  nitrogen.  The  occasion  was  the 
attempt  of  Mr.  Weston  to  Avalk  four  hundred  miles  in 
five  consecutive  days. 

The  view  advanced  by  Liebig  is,  substantially,  "that 
the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  to  a  great  extent  a  meas- 
ure of  the  waste  of  the  nitro^enized  elements  of  the 
tissues."  This  has  been  opposed  by  other  writers  and 
experimenters.  Dr.  Flint  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
care  and  caution  with  his  observations.  We  are  not 
able  to  give  in  detail  his  deductions;  they  tend  to  con- 
firm Liebig' s  theory.  The  excess  of  urea  excreted  in 
the  urine  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  nitrogenized  ma- 
terial ingested.  And  this  it  is  just  to  conclude,  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  any  errors  that  may  have  been 
made  in  observation,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  severe 
muscular  exertion  employed  by  Mr.  Weston.  We  be- 
lieve that  correct  scientific  deductions  are  only  to  be 
arrived  at  by  the  repetition  of  such  experiments  of 
competent  men  who  have  no  preconceived  theory  to 
sustain.  This  is  the  spirit  which  characterizes  the 
whole  paper  of  Dr.  Flint.  We  commend  it  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  important  question. 

Neuralgia  and  the  diseases  that  resemble  it,  by  Francis  E.  An stie, 
M.  D.,  London.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York:  1872. 

This  volume  of  Dr.  Anstie  is  a  work  of  great  origi- 
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nality,  based  not  simply  upon  thorough  reading  and 
familiarity  with  the  most  recent  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  mainly  upon  the  result  of  personal  observation 
and  experience. 

He  is  particularly  qualified  for  the  work,  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  lorn*  been  a  sufferer  from  neuralgia  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves.  We  think  the  doctor 
has  struck  the  key  note,  when  he  asserts  on  page  14, 
that  "it  is  universally  the  case  that  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack,  is  one  of  debility, 
either  general  or  special."  The  acceptance  of  this  fact, 
by  the  profession  generally,  would  lead  to  a  more  ra- 
tional and  successful  treatment  of  the  disease  than  is 
usually  pursued.  In  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Dr.  Anstie,  the  influence  of  this  as  a  foundation  princi- 
ple is  fully  apparent. 

His  recognition  of  the  fact  "  that  neuralgic  patients 
require  and  greatly  benefit  by  a  nutrition,  considerably 
richer  than  that  which  is  needed  by  healthy  persons," 
fully  sustains  his  view  that  the  disease  is  essentially 
one  of  debility. 

Our  own  experience  confirms  the  assertion  quoted 
from  Dr.  Radcliffe,  that  there  is  a  "special  tendency 
of  neuralgics  to  neglect  all  kinds  of  fat ;"  and  it,  is  be- 
cause of  this  tendency  that  cod  liver  oil  becomes  a  most 
valuable  aid  in  the  treatment. 

We  have  not  space  to  speak  at  length  of  the  various 
remedies  mentioned  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  disease.    We  believe  they  have  been  well 
chosen,  and  are  the  most  efficacious  of  the  list  in  the 
ateria  medica.    The  differential  diagnosis  between 
euralgia,  myalgia,  spinal  irritation,  &c,  is  made,  with 
clearness  and  can  not  fail  to  afford  much  light  in  many 
•ases  which  have  hitherto  been  the  "opprobrium  medi- 
corum." 
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The  chapters  on  the  pathology  and  complications  of 
neuralgia  constitute,  in  the  opinion  of  the  doctor,  the 
most  important  part  of  his  work,  and  to  them  he  directs 
special  attention.  His  views  on  the  pathology  are 
best  stated  in  his  own  words:  "That  the  essential 
seat  of  every  true  neuralgia  is  the  posterior  root  of  the 
spinal  nerve  in  which  the  pain  is  felt,  and  that  the  es- 
sential condition  of  the  tissue  of  that  nerve  root  is  atro- 
phy, which  is  usually  non-inflammatory  in  origin." 
This  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  "  in  the  con- 
fessed absence  or  extreme  scarcity  of  dissections  which 
even  bear  at  all  upon  the  question,"  is  supported  by 
deductions  from  a  process  of  reasoning  in  regard  to  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  spinal  nervous  system, 
and  has  even  then  been  reached  more  by  exclusion  than 
any  distinct  proof.  The  theory  is  a  plausible  one,  and 
considerable  research  and  ingenuity  are  shown  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  sustained. 

We  were  especially  struck  with  this  fact  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  relation  of  the  fifth  pair  to  the  spinal 
cord.  This  objection  to  the  theory  had  already  pre- 
sented itself,  when  we  found  it  had  been  considered  by 
the  author  as  "  an  extra  difficult  test  of  the  value  of 
the  theory." 

We  look  for  further  proof  in  the  accumulation  of 
post  mortem  examinations  before  we  accept  the  doctor's 
view  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  but  notwithstand- 
ing believe  this  to  be  the  best  work  which  has  fallen 
under  our  observation  upon  neuralgia. 

Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Isidor  Neumann,  translated 
from  the  second  German  edition,  with  Notes,  by  Lucius  D. 
Bulkley,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    New  York,  D.  Appletojt  &  Co. :  1872. 

This  work  of  Neumann's  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  description  of  the  pathological  anatomy  and  micro-. 
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scopic  changes  of  tissue  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  Follow- 
ing Hebra  he  has  brought  the  subject  down  to  include 
the  most  recent  investigations.  He  has  compiled  largely 
from  the  opinions  of  other  writers  and  presented  a 
resume  of  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  co-laborers  in 
this  field.  The  translator  has  supplemented  this  work 
of  the  author  by  a  further  citation  of  authorities  who 
differ  widely  in  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  causation 
and  classification.  This  destroys,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
unity  of  the  work  and  detracts  from  its  value  in  the 
hands  of  the  busy  practitioner.  In  the  matter  of  treat- 
ment there  is  also  a  wide  diversity  of  views. 

The  translator  says:  "  We  can  by  no  means  subscribe 
to  the  statement  on  the  fifty-sixth  page,  which  is  an 
index  to  the  plan  of  treatment  advised  in  the  whole 
work,  namely :  1  We  place  by  far  the  greatest  value 
upon  external  treatment.'  This  difference  of  opinion 
will,  I  think,  appear  abundantly  in  the  notes  ap- 
pended." 

The  subject  of  dermatology  is  now  attracting  more 
attention  than  ever  before.  Many  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  it  as  a  special  study,  and  for  these  Dr.  Bulkley 
has  done  a  good  work  in  this  translation,  but  we  can 
hardly  look  upon  it  as  a  work  upon  skin  diseases  which 
will  receive  the  popular  support  of  the  profession. 

Transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Michigan  :  1871. 

We  find  in  these  transactions  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  society,  appointed  to  report  upon  "the 
treatment  of  the  insane  of  the  State,  and  the  practi- 
cability and  mode  of  managing  county  insane  hospi- 
tals."   Dr.  J.  H.  Jerome  was  made  chairman. 

In  this  report  the  subject  is  fully  discussed,  and  the 
following  conclusions  arrived  at: 
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1st.  That  the  successful  treatment  of  the  insane  demands  the 
constant  supervision  of  experts  in  this  particular  department  of 
disease. 

2d.  That  while  classification  for  care  and  treatment  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  demands  ready  means  for  its  accomplishment,  yet 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
an  intelligent  division  into  curable  and  incurable  insanity,  and  that 
all  attempts  hitherto,  on  the  plea  of  economy  or  whatever  other 
pretext,  to  effect  such  division,  have  resulted  in  little  or  nothing 
less  than  unmitigated  cruelty. 

3d.  That  the  aggregation  of  all  classes  of  insane  persons  under 
one  general  supervision,  corresponding  with  the  asylum  at  Kalama- 
zoo, is  the  best  arrangement  now  known  to  the  profession  for  the 
maintenance  and  successful  treatment  of  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

4th.  That  in  order  to  a  more  general  participation  in  the  benefits 
arising  from  these  humane  institutions,  their  geographical  relation 
demands  the  careful  consideration  of  the  State. 

Your  committee  therefore  submit  the  following  resolutions  fo 
the  consideration  of  the  Society,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  State  should  make  ample  and  suitable  provision  for 
all  its  insane. 

2.  That  insane  persons  considered  curable,  and  those  supposed 
incurable,  should  not  be  provided  for  in  separate  establishments. 

3.  That  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  insane  of  the  State 
require  that  her  institutions  be  located  with  geographical  refer- 
ence to  the  population. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  this  report  the 
State  is  now  erecting  additional  accommodations  in 
connection  with  the  jyresent  hospital  at  Kalamazoo, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Van  Dusen. 

Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society.  Twenty- 
First  Annual  Session :  1872. 

This  volume  of  transactions  contains  a  number  of 
papers,  written  in  a  clear  and  practical  style.  They  are 
of  a  length  which  will  insure  them  being  read  by  the 
profession.  The  typographical  character  of  the  work 
is  superior  to  that  of  many  State  medical  society  trans- 
actions. 
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The  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  By-Laws  and  Acts 
authorizing  location,  appointment  of  Commissioners,  organiza- 
tion, dec.    Buffalo:  1 871. 

Code  of  By-Laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  Officers  of  Missouri  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  revised  and 
adopted  November  28,  18V1  :  1872. 

The  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Brain  Disease,  by  Reuben  A.  Vance, 
M.  D.    (Reprinted  from  the  Medical  World,  July,  1871.) 

Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmologic^  Society.  Eighth 
Animal  Meeting.    New  York,  July,  1871. 

The  Relations  of  Epilepsy  to  Insanity  and  Jurisprudence,  by  W. 
J.  Conklix,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  of  Southern  Ohio  Lu- 
natic Asylum.  (Read  before  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society 
April  6,  1871.) 

Phenomena  Noted  in  a  Case  of  Epilepsy,  by  S.  Conant  Foster, 
M.  D.    (Reprinted  from  the  Medical  World,  September,  1871.) 

On  Syphilitic  Epilepsy,  by  Reuben  A.  Vance,  M.  D.  (Reprinted 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Syphilography  and  Dermatol- 
ogy, July,  1871.) 

The  late  Dr.  Conolly,  of  Hanicell,  Eng.,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M. 
D.    (Reprinted  from  the  American  Practitioner,  August,  1871.) 

insanity  in  the  Lower  Animals,  by  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Physician  to  the  Murray  Royal  Institute  (for  the 
insane,)  Perth. 

Report  of  the  delegate  of  the  Fulton  County,  Ga.,  Medical' Society , 
with  the  Report  of  its  Committee.    Atlanta,  Ga. :  1871. 

Seventh  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  City  Hospital,  Boston :  1871. 

Clinical  Examination  of  Urine,  by  Reuben  A.  Vance,  M.  D. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Medical  World,  September,  1871.)  New 
York. 

Centennary  Address  delivered  before  the  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  by  James  William  Beekman.  (Published  by  the 
Society.)  1871. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Treatment  of  the  Versions  and  Flexion  of 
the  Unimpregnated  Uterus,  by  Ephraim  Cutter,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Gynaecological  Society.)    Boston  :  1871. 
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The  Prevention  of  Abscesses  in  Hypodermic  Medication,  by  Rau- 
ben  A.  Vance,  M.  D.  (Reprinted  from  the  Medical  World, 
October,  1871.) 

Albany  Hospital.  A  Statement  from  the  Governors  of  its  History 
and  Present  Condition.    Albany,  N.  Y. :  1871. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Institute.    New  York:  1871. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Health  Officer  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  for 
the  Year  ending  March  31,  1871,  by  Harvey  F.  Montgomery, 
M.  D. 

On  the  Cellular  Structure  of  the  Red  Blood  Corpuscles,  by  Joseph 
C.  Richardson,  M.  D.  Philadelphia.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  year  end- 
ing October  31,  1871.    Washington,  D.  C. 

Can  Chloroform  be  used  to  Facilitate  Robbery?  by  Stephen 
Rogers,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Neic  York  Medico  Legal  Soci- 
ety, etc.  (Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine, 
October,  1871.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Surg  eon  General, United  States  Army :  1871. 

The  Clinical  Thermometer.  Its  Lessons  and  Teachings  Tentative- 
ly Expressed  in  Numbers,  by  Z.  C.  McElroy,  M.  D.  Zanesville, 
Ohio.    (Reprinted  from  the  Medical  World,  October,  1871.) 

Tubercular  Nephritis  resulting  in  Abscess  of  both  Kidneys,  by 
John  Lambert,  M.  D.  Salem,  N.  Y.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Gynaecological  Society,  of  Boston.)  1871. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Surgical  Therapeutics  of  the  Air  Passages, 
Illustrated  by  two  Cases,  by  Gurdon  Buck,  M.  D.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine?) 

Reply  to  the  Attack  of  Br.  E.  S.  Gaillard,  by  D.  W.  Yandell, 
M.  D.  (Reprinted  from  The  Practitioner,  for  July,  1871.) 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Plastics  and  Orthopedics:  A  Report  republished  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  for  1871,  by  David 
Prince,  M.  D. 

Trismus  Nasceutiuni,  by  James  S.  Bailey,  M.  D.  (Reprinted 
from  Transactions  New  York  State  Medical  Society.)  1872. 
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The  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Medical  Profession;  its^Press,  and 
the  Community^  by  Horatio  Stoker,  Jr.,  M.  D.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Gynaecological  Society,  of  Boston.) 

Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  Editors  on  May  1,  1871,  at  San  Francisco,  Col. 

A  Review  of  Darwin's  Theory  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
Man,  by  James  B.  Hunter,  M.  D.  (Reprinted  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Psychological  Medicine.)    July,  1871. 

The  United  States  Patent  Law;  Instructions  how  to  obtain  Let- 
ters Patent  for  neio  inventions,  by  Munn  &  Co.  New  York  : 
1871. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1871.  Hon.  Abb  am  B.  Weaver,  Superintendent. 
Albany:  1871. 


Appointments. — On  the  first  of  October  last,  Dr.  A. 
O.  Kellogg,  who  had  been  an  assistant  physician  in  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  nine  years,  resign- 
ed the  position  of  first  assistant  physician,  and  accept- 
ed a  like  position  in  the  Hudson  River  Hospital  for 
the  Insane;  Dr.  J.  M.  Cleaveland,  Superintendent. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Judson  B.  Andrews,  second  assist- 
ant physician  in  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
was  appointed  first  assistant,  Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  third 
assistant  physician,  was  appointed  second  assistant,  and 
Dr.  Daniel  H.  Kitchen,  of  New  York  city,  was  appoint- 
ed third  assistant  physician,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  taking  testimony  in  certain  matters  re- 
lating to  State  charitable  institutions. 

Passed  April  25,  1871 :  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neio  York,  represented  in  Sun/ft  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  State  board  of  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic charities,  or  the  managers,  directors  or  trustees  of  any  asylum, 
hospital  or  other  charitable  institution,  the  managers,  directors  or 
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trustees  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  senate,  or  by 
the  legislature,  shall  deem  it  necessary  or  proper  to  investigate 
and  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  charge  or  complaint  made  or  circu- 
lated respecting  the  conduct  of  the  superintendent,  assistants,  sub- 
ordinate officers  or  servants,  in  whatever  capacity  or  duty  employ- 
ed by  or  under  the  official  control  of  any  such  board,  managers, 
directors  or  t  rustees,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  presiding  officer  for 
the  time  being  of  any  such  board,  managers,  directors  or  trustees, 
to  administer  oaths  to  all  witnesses  coming  before  them  respective- 
ly for  examination,  and  to  issue  compulsory  process  for  the  attend- 
ance of  any  witness  within  the  State  whom  they  may  respectively 
desire  to  examine,  and  for  the  production  of  all  papers  that  any 
such  witness  may  possess  or  have  in  his  power,  touching  the  mat- 
ter of  such  complaint  or  investigation ;  and  willful  false  swearing 
by  any  witness  who  may  be  ><»  examined  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
perjury. 

§  2.  All  persons  examined  as  witnesses  under  the  first  section  of 
this  act  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  as  are  now  paid  to  witnesses  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  said  board,  managers,  directors  or  trus- 
tees, authorizing  the  issuing  of  such  compulsory  process. 

§  3.  Any  person  willfully  neglecting  to  obey  any  subpoena  or 
citation  to  testify  or  produce  papers  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered, 
with  costs  of  suit,  before  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof. 


State  of  New  York, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 


I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file  in  this  office,  and  d.o 
hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of 
said  original  law.  HOMER  A.  NELSON, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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EDWARD  H.  RULLOFF. 


Edward  H.  Rulloff  was  executed  at  Binghaniton, 
N.  Y.3  on  the  18th  of  May,  1871,  for  the  murder  of 
Frederick  A.  Mirriek.  It  was  clearly  established  upon 
the  trial  that  the  dry  goods  store  of  Halbert  Bros., 
situated  in  Binghaniton,  was,  on  the  morning  of  August 
17th,  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  broken  into  by  three 
burglars.  They  had  done  up  two  or  three  packages 
of  silks,  and  had  two  or  three  others  ready  to  remove 
when  they  were  detected  by  Burroughs  and  Mirriek, 
two  clerks  sleeping  in  the  store,  who  were  awakened 
and  confronted  them.  A  fight  ensued  upon  the  clerks 
attempting  to  overcome  the  burglars,  which  resulted  in 
the  shooting  of  Mirriek  by  Rulloff.  The  other  burglars 
were  Albert  T.  Jarvis  and  William  T.  Dexter,  whose 
bodies  wtre  taken  from  the  Chenango  River  the  day 
after  the  burglary  and  murder,  having  been  drowned 
while  fording  or  wading  along  the  river  in  an  attempt 
to  escape.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury  who  found  Rulloff 
guilty,  Judge  Hogeboom  speaks  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  case  as  follows : 

The  character  of  the  prisoner,  his  previous  history,  the  stealthy 
entrance  into  the  store,  the  noiseless  step,  the  gathered  plunder, 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  felons  at  the  bedside  of  the  clerks, 
their  arousal  from  sleep,  the  grapple  for  life,  the  retreat  of  the  two 
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burglars,  their  quick  return,  the  encounter  with  Mirrict,  the  shoti 
fired  by  the  third  felon,  his  re-appearance,  his  approach  to  Mirrick, 
the  shot,  the  death,  the  flight,  the  retreat  to  the  river,  the  unseen 
and  probably  instantaneous  engulphing  of  two  of  the  felons  in  the 
waters  of  the  Chenango,  the  retreat  of  the  third  burglar,  his  non- 
appearance unless  lie  is  here  in  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  the  flight 
of  Rulloff  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  his  arrest,  his  attempted 
escape,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  burglars  presented  before  him,  the 
scene  upon  that  occasion,  the  circumstances  that  were  from  time  to 
time  developed,  the  revelation  of  this  man's  identity  with  UullofF 
through  Judge  Balcom,  the  public  excitement,  the  crowds  which 
attend  upon  this  investigation,  all  tend  to  give  this  case  a  dramatic 
and  thrilling  interest  seldom  seen,  and  are  likely  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  prominent  trials  in  the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

Besides  the  "previous  history"  referred  to  above, 
and  which  we  purpose  to  sketch,  there  were  other  cir- 
cumstances contributing  to  inciease  the  public  interest 
and  to  pique  curiosity,  so  that  finally  before  his  execu- 
tion the  attention,  not  only  of  the  whole  State,  but  of 
many  throughout  the  whole  country  may  be  said  to 
have  been  drawn  to  this  remarkable  criminal.  His  de- 
fence had  been  largely  conducted  by  himself,  and  after 
conviction  and  condemnation,  he  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  subtle  ingenuity  in  procuring  stays 
of  judgment,  aiming  to  effect  through  a  higher  court  a 
reversal  of  the  death  sentence.  When  not  thus  occu- 
pied, he  seemed  to  be  engrossed  with  his  "  Method  in 
the  Formation  of  Language,"  in  which  he  claimed  to 
have  discovered  the  key  to  the  origin  of  all  languages. 
Through  the  newspapers  this  convict  under  sentence  of 
death  published  portions  of  his  "Method"  with  the 
design  of  creating  an  interest  in  his  researches,  and 
wishing,  as  he  said,  that  the  fruits  of  his  long  labors 
might  not  be  lost.  He  was  visited  in  his  cell  by  per- 
sons of  learning  whom  he  sought  to  impress  with  his 
knowledge  of  language,  and  of  the  value  of  his  system. 
But  not  less  striking  than  these  intellectual  claims  was 
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the  utter  want  of  moral  perception  or  religious  feelings 
displayed  by  this  strange  man.  He  maintained  this 
character  to  the  last,  repulsing  all  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion upon  religious  subjects,  manifesting  no  fear  of 
death,  without  a  word  of  remorse  or  apology  for  his 
numerous  terrible  crimes,  and  dying  defiant  with  the 
most  shocking  blasphemies  almost  upon  his  lips. 

The  career  of  this  criminal  as  thus  briefly  sketched 
has  given  rise  to  no  little  speculation.  It  is  asked  what 
was  the  real  character  of  this  mysterious  person,  this 
"  Man  of  Two  Lives,"  in  the  one  appearing  as  the  stu- 
dent of  language,  in  the  other  as  the  burglar  and  mur- 
derer? Some  have  inclined  to  condone  his  offences 
against  the  law,  and  to  make  a  hero  of  him  enveloped 
in  mystery  as  to  the  real  facts  of  his  life,  and  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated.  One  person  even  of- 
fered through  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
over  his  own  signature,  to  produce  a  substitute  to  suffer 
in  RullofFs  stead,  that  he  might  live  to  complete  his 
u  Method  of  Language."  It  was  plainly  Rulloff 's  own 
wish  that  the  mystery  of  his  life  should  be  perpetuated, 
that  the  facts  of  his  criminal  career  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  concealed,  and  that  he  might  pass  into  history 
as  a  mysterious  creature,  who,  however  "  unfortunate" 
he  may,  to  use  his  own  expression,  have  been,  died  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  Socrates,  and  in  the  odor  of  philolog- 
ical sanctity. 

But  persistent  search  has  revealed  the  traces  made  by 
this  dark  life,  though  ever  so  industriously  covered  by 
the  guilty  wretch.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  science  to 
analyze  a  character  presenting  extraordinary  traits  sel. 
dom  seen  in  conjunction,  while  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
society  to  show  a  wicked  man,  as  he  really  was,  to  strip 
from  him  the  vail  of  deception,  and  to  show  him  as  a 
horrible  life-long  criminal,  and  to  exhibit  him,  as,  wen 
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in  respect  to  his  philological  claims,  largely  a  deceiver, 
as  he  was  a  pretender.  We  propose,  then,  to  give  first, 
a  sketch  of  Eulloff 's  life,  and  next,  to  attempt  an  esti- 
mate of  the  man,  his  character,  and  his  philological 
claims. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  biographical 
sketch,  we  have  used  as  a  guide  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"An  Authentic  History  of  E.  H.  Eulloff"  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Crapsey,  which  Mr.  E.  Schutt,  brother-in-law  of 
Eulloff,  assures  us  is  truthful  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  year  1819, 
at  Hammond  Eiver,  near  the  City  of  St.  John,  in  the 
British  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  His  real  name 
was  EullofFson,  which  has  been  borne  there  for  several 
generations  by  a  most  respectable  family.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  fond  of  reading  in  childhood,  but  not  to  have 
attended  any  school  after  the  age  of  twelve.  He  had, 
what  to  so  many  has  been  of  inestimable  value,  a  careful 
training  by  an  excellent  mother.  He  seems  to  have  left 
home  early,  and  to  have  begun  life  for  himself  as  a 
clerk  in  a  store,  but  soon  left  this  employment  for  that 
of  clerk  in  a  law  office,  in  St.  John.  Not  long  after, 
robberies  of  the  stores  of  the  town  became  frequent. 
His  old  employer,  having  lost  valuable  goods,  became 
satisfied  that  his  former  clerk  was  the  thief.  It  is  a 
noticeable  incident,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
what  seemed  in  after  years  to  be  in  him  a  fatality  of 
blundering,  that  he  should  defy  detection  by  appearing 
in  a  suit  of  clothes  made  from  the  stolen  goods.  When 
confronted  with  his  employer  and  charged  with  the 
theft,  Eulloff  displayed  another  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  disposition,  by  directly  insulting  and  defying  him. 
In  consequence  of  this  conduct  the  law  was  allowed  to 
to  take  its  course,  and  Eulloff  served  his  initiatory  term 
of  confinement  for  a  term  of  two  years  in  the  pen  it  en- 
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tiary,  at  St.  John.  He  was  committed  in  the  year  1839, 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  the  year  18-42,  he  turns  up  at 
Dryden,  a  town  in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
well  received,  but  made  further  progress  in  his  career 
of  crime  by  deeds  committed  and  deeds  suspected, 
which  have  made  his  name  a-  household  word  in  all 
that  region,  for  villainy  and  atrocious  crime. 

From  a  canal  laborer  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  drug 
store  in  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county.  Quitting  this  em- 
ployment, this  man  of  various  accomplishments  next 
became  teacher  of  a  select  school,  at  Dryden.  Among 
his  pupils  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  years,  named  Harriet 
Schutt,  whose  affections  he  succeeded  in  gaining,  and 
whom,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  family,  he  married 
in  the  following  year.  He  now"  began  practice  as  a 
botanical  physician.  The  match  had  been  opposed  by 
the  Schutt  brothers,  partly  because  they  did  not  know 
this  stranger  sufficiently  well  to  be  willing,  on  so  short 
an  acquaintance,  to  trust  to  him  their  young  sister,  and 
partly  from  an  indefinable  feeling  of  distrust  and  dis- 
like of  the  man.  After  the  marriage  they  tried  to 
make  .the  best  of  it,  but  the  suspicious  and  resentful 
temper  of  Rulloff  now  manifested  itself.  He  would 
taunt  his  wife  and  the  members  of  her  family  with  the 
fact  of  the  former  opjDOsition,  and  treated  any  famil- 
iarity on  the  part  of  Harriet's  old  friends  as  an  insult 
to  himself.  Thus  the  old  dislike  of  the  family  towards 
him  was  intensified.  Rulloff  displayed  towards  them 
an  arrogant  disposition,  and  ruled  his  patient  wife  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  His  temper  at  this  period  of  his  life  was 
ungovernable,  and  was  vented  in  actual  outrages  upon 
his  dutVnceless  wife.  One  night  she  was  pounding  pep- 
per for  him  in  an  iron  mortar,  when,  not  liking  the  way 
she  performed  this  service,  snatching  the  pestle  from 
her,  with  a  brutal  remark,  he  struck  her  a  blow  with 
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the  heavy  iron  which  felled  her  to  the  floor.  Having 
removed  to  Lansing,  not  far  from  Cayuga  Lake,  a  child 
was  born  to  them  in  April,  1845.  Rulloff  had  now  a 
considerable  practice  in  his  profession.  In  June  of  this 
year  he  was  called  to  attend  the  child  of  his  brother  in- 
law. The  disease  was  a  simple  ailment  of  infancy;  but 
the  child  rapidly  grew  worse;  strange  symptoms  were 
developed,  and  it  died  in  convulsions.  Next,  the  child's 
mother  suddenly  sickened,  and  died  ten  days  after- 
wards. Thirteen  years  after,  Prof.  Doremus,  the  emi- 
nent analytical  chemist,  examined  the  exhumed  bodies, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  tissues  of  the  stomach 
showed  traces  of  copper  poison.  On  the  23d  of  June, 
a  neighbor's  daughter  was  asked  to  go  over  and  stay 
with  Mrs.  Rulloff,  as  her  husband  was  obliged  to  be 
away,  and  she  might  be  frightened  if  some  Indians  who 
were  in  the  neighborhood  should  come  to  the  house. 
On  RullofF's  return,  and  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, Miss  Robertson,  the  neighbor's  daughter,  left  the 
house  after  witnessing  a  strange  scene  of  domestic  dis- 
agreement. From  that  time  Eulloff 's  wife  and  infant 
child  have  never  been  seen  upon  earth  except  by  the 
unnatural  husband  and  father.  He  endeavored  to 
explain  their  disappearance  by  saying  that  he  had  sent 
them  away,  at  one  time  locating  them  at  one  place, 
then  at  some  more  remote  point.  Inquiry  satisfying 
his  wife's  family  of  the  falsity  of  these  explanations, 
the  whole  neighborhood  became  excited.  Rulloff  was 
required  to  produce  his  wife  and  child.  This  he  prom- 
ised to  do,  asserting  that  they  were  both  alive.  His 
petty  evasions  and  subterfuges  being  finally  exhausted, 
he  was  arrested,  indicted,  and  put  on  trial  for  the  ab- 
duction of  his  wife.  The  trial  came  on  at  the  January 
term,  in  1846,  of  Tompkins  County  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
and  was  attended  with  great  excitement.    "The  char- 
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acter  of  the  prisoner,"  says  his  biographer,  "  his  history, 
his  acquirements,  his  assumption  of  superiority  to  his 
surroundings,  the  character  and  numbers  of  the  family 
he  had  desolated,  the  involving  of  a  helpless  babe,  of 
which  he  was  the  father  in  an  impenetrable  catastrophe, 
all  combined  to  make  the  trial  the  great  event  not  only 
of  a  year,  but  of  a  generation  of  rural  life."  It  was 
proved  that  the  prisoner  had,  on  the  morning  after  the 
last  evening  in  which  his  wife  and  child  were  seen  alive, 
borrowed  a  horse  and  wagon  of  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, to  carry  away  a  box,  which  his  wife's  uncle, 
with  whom,  according  to  his  account,  his  wife  and  child 
had  gone  away,  had  left  behind  in  order  to  make  room 
for  them  in  his  wagon.  His  neighbor,  noticing  that 
the  box  was  too  heavy  for  Eulloff  to  handle  easily, 
went  over  to  help  him,  and  remarked  upon  its  weight. 
As  he  drove  away  from  the  village,  he  took  in  two 
or  three  children,  to  whom  he  gave  seats  upon  the 
box,  chatting  gaily '  with  them  as  he  went  on  his 
fearful  and  mysterious  mission.  It  was  proved  that 
he  drove  to  the  inlet  of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  next 
morning  he  was  back  at  his  own  house,  and  was 
seen  easily  to  take  into  his  house  the  apparently 
empty  box.  No  more  evidence  has  ever  been  added. 
No  trace  of  the  bodies  could  be  discovered,  though 
it  is  said  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  spent  in  drag- 
ging Cayuga  Lake.  As  the  result  of  the  trial,  Rulloff 
was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  abduction,  and  sentenced 
to  ten  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  Auburn  State  Prison. 
The  accounts  of  his  demeanor  during  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment  vary  somewhat.  One  of  his  keepers 
describes  him  to  us  as  "one  of  the  best  class  of  con- 
victs, who  minded  his  own  business,  and  gave  no 
trouble."  Another,  evidently  of  not  so  conciliatory  a 
disposition  as  the  first  mentioned,  speaks  of  him  as 
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irascible  and  intractable,  so  that  he  was  punished, 
receiving  a  severe  whipping  soon  after  his  incarceration 
began.  He  adds  that  Rulloff  threatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  ever  had  a  chance.  He  also  threatened  the  life  of 
another  obnoxious  keeper  on  account  of  a  fancied 
insult.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  upon  this  keeper, 
he  vowed  lie  would  perform  no  labor,  while  he  remained 
in  his  office.  He  refused  to  eat  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  sustain  existence,  reducing  himself 
from  a  weight  of  180  pounds  to  about  100  pounds. 
At  another  time,  he  gave  out  that  his  leg  was  para- 
lyzed, and  carried  his  limb  in  just  the  way  to  simulate 
paralysis.  He  was  closely  watched,  being  suspected  of 
wishing  to  shirk,  but  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  he 
never  failed  for  a  year  to  drag  one  leg  after  the  other. 
When  the  obnoxious  keeper  left  the  prison,  he  was  sud- 
denly restored  to  health.  At  another  time  he  pretended 
that  his  eyes  were  diseased,  and  pronounced  the  com- 
plaint to  be  amaurosis.  The  physician  then  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  prison  remembers  how  fully  he  described 
his  own  case,  and  how  similar  it  was  to  the  symptoms 
of  amaurosis  as  detailed  in  medical  books.  He  even 
drew  a  diagram  to  show  the  appearance  p resented  by 
things  to  his  eyes.  The  diagram  was  beautifully  drawn, 
for  Rulloff  was  an  admirable  penman  and  draughtsman, 
and  described  accurately  these  aj3pearances,  as  the  med- 
ical books  give  them,  indeed,  accurately  enough  to  have 
been  an  exact  copy  from  them.  It  is  known  that  Rul- 
loff had  at  this  time  access  to  medical  works. 

Drs.  Briggs  and  Van  Anden,  physicians  to  the  State 
Prison  during  a  portion  of  RullofFs  term,  had  no  confi- 
dence in  these  pretences  though  so  adroitly  carried  out, 
but  considered  him  an  arch-dissembler.  He  was  em- 
ployed during  the  last  part  of  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment as  maker  of  carpet  patterns.    Here  he  showed. 
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as  always,  remarkable  mechanical  aptitude,  but  no 
originality.  We  have  a  positive  statement  from 
Mr.  Barber  who  hod  the  contract  for  this  kind 
of  work,  that  whenever  Rulloff  made  any  essays 
of  his  own  at  original  designing,  he  always  made  a 
failure.  Mr.  Barber's  designer  was  a  skillful  artist 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Paris,  and  Rulloff's  busi- 
ness  was  to  work  under  his  directions.  He  seemed 
interested  in  this  work,  and  was  industrious  enough  to 
earn  considerable  sums  for  over-work.  The  rules  of  the 
prison  then  allowed  that  the  time  of  the  convict  after  a 
certaint  stint  should  belong  to  himself,  and,  after  that, 
any  money  earned  was  placed  to  his  account.  This 
money  Rulloff  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  many 
of  them  costly  works,  and  some  imported  for  him  ex- 
.pressly.  He  never  affiliated  at  this  time  with  his  fel- 
low-convicts, but  was  glad  to  talk  with  the  officers  of 
the  prison,  always  excepting  the  chaplain,  and  with 
visitors.  These  were  struck  with  him  as  so  different  in 
his  appearance,  manner,  and  tastes  from  the  convict- 
world  around  him,  and  yet  among  whom  he  deserved 
to  be  ranked  for  his  appalling  crimes.  These  last  he 
never  would  allude  to.  A  reference  to  this  subject  was 
sufficient  to  cause  him  to  assume  an  impenetrable  re- 
serve, or  to  occasion  an  outburst  of  rage.  There  is  no 
proof,  however  he  may  have  spent  what  leisure  he 
could  command  in  reading,  that  during  this  period  he 
had  mounted  the  hobby  of  philology.  Yet,  we  are  told 
by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  he  was  always  making 
some  marvellous  discovery, — which  generally  would  not 
hold  water,  but  to  which  he  clung  with  great  tenacity. 
The  excitement  and  just  wrath  of  the  good  people  of 
Tompkins  county  had  been  by  no  means  allayed  or 
appeased  by  the  sentence  of  ten  years'  imprisonment. 
More  and  more  convinced  as  they  were  so  universally 
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that  Eulloff  was  a  double,  if  not  a  four-fold  murderer, — 
they  had  as  early  as  1848  induced  the  District  Attor- 
ney to  procure  an  indictment  against  him  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife,  and  it  was  filed  away  to  await  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment.  Accordingly, 
when  in  1856  Eulloff  was  passing  out  of  the  State 
Prison,  the  Sheriff  re-arrested  him  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  murder.  It  is  mentioned  as  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  he  showed  no  emotion,  hut  held  up  his 
hands  to  be  manacled  with  stolid  indifference,  or  suc- 
cessfully concealing  his  emotions.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Ithaca  jail,  and  set  about  preparing  his  own  case, 
borrowing  books  by  the  armful  from  his  counsel.  The 
mental  work  he  now  performed  was  immense,  as  was 
also  the  mere  mechanical  labor  involved  in  writing  and 
copying.  For  he  would  trust  no  one,  not  even  his  own 
counsel  to  do  anything  that  he  thought  he  could  do. 
As  the  evidence  for  murder  could  only  be  the  same  as 
was  brought  forward  at  the  trial  for  abduction,  Eulloff 
had  little  apprehension  of  the  result.  This  indictment 
being  now  abandoned  by  the  District  Attorney,  one 
was  next  drawn  charging  the  murder  of  his  child.  The 
trial  took  place  at  the  Tioga  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in 
October,  1856,  in  consequence  of  Eulloff 's  plea  that  he 
could  not  have  a  fair  trial  in  Tompkins  county.  Mrs. 
Eulloff's  mother  testified  that  Eulloff  had  made  threats 
about  the  misfortunes  which  were  to  befall  her  family. 
We  quote :  "  Harriet  Schutt  sworn  :  On  the  4th  day 
of  June  when  Eulloff  was  about  leaving,  he  said  that 
if  William's  wife  and  child  died,  he  might  thank  him- 
self for  it,  and  we  were  little  aware  of  the  judg- 
ments that  were  coming  on  our  family/'  And  a  few 
days  after,  "  that  William  had  misused  him,  and  it  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  him  whether  his  wife  got  well. 
He  said  it  was  strange  that  I  had  raised  so  many  chil- 
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dren  without  losing  any,  but  my  gray  hairs  would  yet 
go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave :  he  said  William's 
wife  and  child  have  gone,  who  will  go  next  ?  He  then 
said,  Harriet  and  her  babe  will  go  next  ;  said  William 
had  misused  him  a  short  time  before  he  was  called  to 
prescribe  for  his  wife." 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  death.  But  a  stay  of  proceedings  was 
obtained.  The  point  involved  was  one  of  great  inter- 
est, upon  which  there  had  not  been  up  to  that  time  any 
authoritative  decision  in  the  State  of  New  York.  As 
the  dead  body  of  the  child  had  not  been  found,  the  cor- 
pus delicti  could  only  be  inferred  from  circumstantial 
evidence. 

Before  the  case  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,, 
there  occurred  another  of  the  episodes  in  the  strange 
life  of  this  man,  who  was  to  involve  in  ruin  or  misery 
all  whom  he  took  into  his  intimacy.  He  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  whole  family  of  the  under-sheriff,  who 
was  also  his  jailer.  The  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was 
allowed  to  spend  much  of  his  time  with  the  prisoner, 
taking  lessons  in  Latin,  French,  and  other  studies.  The 
intimacy  thus  formed  between  Rulloff  and  Albert  T.  Jar- 
vis  continued  till  the  death  of  the  latter  by  drowning  in 
the  Chenango  River  at  Binsyhamton,  on  the  moraine;  of 
their  last  burglary.  The  fruits  of  this  intimacy  became 
apparent  in  the  escape  of  Rulloff  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1857,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  jailer's  son,  who 
was  henceforth  to  lead  a  life  of  crime  under  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  stronger  mind,  with  whose  fortunes 
he  thus  indissolubly  linked  himself.  After  his  escape 
Rulloff  made  his  way  to  the  northwestern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  placards  were  posted,  from  which 
we  take  the  description  of  his  personal  appearance  at 
this  time.    "Said  Rulloff  is  about  5  feet  8  inches  high, 
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stout  built ;  short,  thick  neck,  large  head ;  a  man  of 
quick,  precise  motions,  and  stoops  forward  when  he 
walks;  speaks  English,  German,  and  other  languages; 
weighs  about  180  lbs.,  measures  around  the  chest  40 
inches,  broad  between  the  eyes,  dark  brown  hair,  rather 
small  dark-blue  or  hazel  eyes,  broad,  full  face." 

Some  curious  aspects  of  his  chequered  career  are  to  be 
obtained  by  following  out  Rulloff 's  experience  in  this  in- 
terval from  May,  1857,  until  the  winter  of  1858.  He 
went  to  various  towns,  where  he  appeared  in  various 
characters.  He  was  examined  for  a  professorship  of 
languages  at  Alleghany  College,  situated  at  Meadville, 
wdiere  he  also  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  in- 
ventor for  buying  a  right  in  a  patent  machine ;  mean- 
time employing  a  little  leisure  in  attending,  as  an  ab- 
sorbed spectator,  a  trial  for  murder. 

He  left  Meadville,  to  go  to  his  brother,  as  he  said,  to 
procure  means  for  engaging  in  vending  the  patent  ma- 
chine, taking  with  him  handbills  of  the  invention.  Be- 
fore he  departed,  he  asked  whether  some  gold  watches 
would  be  taken  in  part  payment  for  the  patent  right,  as 
he  happened  to  have  several  on  hand.  The  night  after 
his  departure  a  jewelry  store,  in  the  town  of  Warren, 
Pa.,  was  broken  open  and  robbed.  All  the  articles  of 
value  taken  from  the  store  were  subsequently  found 
concealed  under  some  loo;s  near  where  Rulloff  was  known 
to  have  traveled.  The  burglary  was  adroitly  perform- 
ed, but  he  was  such  a  blunderer  as  to  leave  one  of  the 
tell-tale  hand-bills  wrapped  round  the  watches  among 
the  plunder.  A  satchel  also  containing  others  of  these 
handbills  was  found  near  the  plundered  store.  Just 
before  this  exploit  he  broke  into  a  boot  and  shoe  store, 
sold  the  leather  in  a  neiovhborino;  town,  from  whence  he 
sent  back  to  his  landlord  by  mail  five  dollars,  which  he 
had  borrowed  of  him.    After  staying  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  awhile,  lie  went  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
went  into  a  drug  store,  and  wrote  a  prescription,  which 
he  had  compounded,  for  a  frozen  foot.  The  remedy  was 
for  his  own  use,  and  the  deformity  caused  by  the  loss 
of  the  great  toe  on  the  left  foot  was  the  chief  means  of 
convicting  him,  ten  years  after,  of  the  murder  of  Mir- 
rick.  Having  been  next  traced  to  a  small  town  in  the 
interior  of  Ohio,  this  man  of  ready  expedients  was 
there  arrested,  while  keeping  a  country  writing-school. 
Tired  of  eluding  justice,  and  confident  that  the  highest 
court  would  not  hold  him  for  punishment,  though 
convicted  of  murder,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  him- 
self up. 

The  final  decision  of  his  case  was  made  when  it  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  December,  1858.  Chief 
Justice  Johnson  rendered  the  decision,  which  was 
founded  upon  an  old  rule  of  English  law,  as  follows : 
"  The  rule  of  Lord  Hale,  forbidding  a  conviction  of 
murder  or  manslaughter,  unless  the  fact  is  proved  to  be 
done,  or  at  least  the  body  found  dead,  affirmed."  But 
a  new  danger  awaited  him.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
which  many  respectable  citizens  were  present,  and  a 
plan  was  formed  to  take  Kulloff  from  the  jail,  and  hang 
him.  But  the  sheriff,  apprised  of  the  plan,  removed 
his  prisoner  from  Ithaca  to  Auburn.  It  was  next  at- 
tempted, so  fixed  was  the  resolve  of  the  people  of 
Tompkins  county  that  this  man  should  not,  if  possible, 
escape  the  full  punishment  of  his  crimes,  to  indict  him 
for  the  murder,  by  poisoning,  of  William  Schutt's  wife 
and  child.  But  though  distinct  traces  of  copper,  were, 
as  above  mentioned,  found  in  the  stomach,  by  Prof.  Do- 
remus,  the  proofs,  after  the  time  that  had  elapsed,  were 
probably  not  deemed  sufficient.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween this  and  the  time  when  farther  prosecution  was  re- 
luctantly abandoned,  Rulloff  was  in  great  alarm  lest  he 
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might  yet  be  remanded  to  Ithaca  to  be  tried,  when,  as 
he  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  his  counsel,  "  my  life  will 
not  be  worth  a  cent."  He  was  handed  over  to  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities,  to  be  tried  for  the  Warren 
burglary,  but  after  a  brief  imprisonment  was  discharged 
at  Erie,  Pa. 

The  next  fact  which  his  biographer  has  succeeded  in 
tracing  out  is  that  he  entered  Sing  Sing  Prison,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  a  convict,  and  served  out  a  term 
of  two  years  and  six  months,  under  the  name  of  James 
U.  Kenan,  for  burglary,  having  been  sentenced  in  1861. 
He  was  known  among  his  fellow-convicts  as  "  Big  Jim" 
He  was  bookkeeper  of  the  cabinet  shop,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  that  department  during  the  period  of  his  in- 
cumbency, looking  more  like  copper-plate  engraving 
than  penmanship,  remain  as  striking  proofs  of  his  accu- 
racy and  neatness. 

It  was  at  Sing  Sing  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
William  T.  Dexter,  who  was  an  illiterate  convict,  also 
confined  for  burglary.  After  their  discharge,  these 
two,  with  James,  formed  what  Crapsey  calls  "  The  Trin- 
ity of  Crime which  league  endured  until  about  six 
years  after,  when  Dexter  and  Jarvis  were  both  drowned 
in  the  river  at  Binghamton. 

The  period  of  Rulloff's  life  with  his  two  companions 
from  his  discharge  at  Sin^  Sino;  in  1864  until  1868  is 

O  O  CD 

entered  by  his  biographer  under  the  caption  of  "  Years 
of  Grovelling"  During  the  time  they  seem  to  have 
lived  wholly  by  stealing,  but  they  lived  so  meanly  that 
comparatively  little  stealing  satisfied  their  daily  wants. 
When  Dexter's  term  of  confinement  expired,  he  an- 
nounced that  a  friend  would  come  to  visit  him  at 
his  house  on  Graham  street,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This 
friend  was  Kulloff,  under  the  name  of  Jim  Howard. 
Bulloff  now  made  an  attempt  to  do  something  in 
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the  line  of  photographing,  of  course  by  a  new  process 
of  his  own  invention.  This  was  a  failure,  for,  we 
are  told,  that  after  spoiling  many  pictures,  a  sister 
of  Dexter  threw  his  paints  into  the  yard,  where  they 
were  picked  up  and  devoured  by  the  chickens  of  a  Ger- 
man, which  were  all  poisoned  by  this  unaccustomed  nu- 
triment. 

Rulloff 's  next  operation  was  to  have  William  and  his 
brother  John  enlist  in  the  army,  just  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  As  an  indication  that 
Rulloff  arranged  everything  in  this  family,  it  is  stated 
that  the  discharge  papers  of  both  recruits  were  found 
in  his  desk,  when  his  effects  were  searched.  In  1865, 
Dexter  returning,  the  trio  was  resumed.  They  were 
now  at  times  reduced  to  commit  the  most  petty  thefts, 
such  as  going  out  by  night  to  steal  potatoes  from  the 
fields  to  support  a  bare  existence.  There  is  the  evidence 
of  legal  papers  to  show  that  Rulloff,  acting  as  attorney, 
managed  the  finances  of  the  family.  Some  rooms  be- 
longing to  the  Dexters  were  rented,  and  under  name  of 
Howard  he  received  the  rents.  He  afterwards  plumed 
himself  upon  this  petty  power,  and  talked  largely  of 
his  Brooklyn  city  property.  Towards  the  close  of  1868, 
there  is  proof  that  the  philological  dreams  of  Rulloff 
for  the  first  time  took  shape  with  any  distinctness.  He 
is  then  paid  to  have  lived  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  under  the 
name  of  E.  C.  Howard,  Teacher  of  Lan<mao-es. 

In  the  beginning  of  1869,  Rulloff  and  Jarvis  took  up 
their  last  residence  in  New  York,  at  No.  11 '0  Third 
Avenue,  where  they  rented  two  rooms.  Rulloff  was 
changed  from  E.  C.  Howard  to  Prof.  Edward  Leurio, 
the  philologist.  Here  they  lived  very  quietly,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  respectable  family  from 
whom  they  rented  their  rooms.  Rulloff  seemed  de- 
voted to   his  books  and  studies,  writing  steadily  at 
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his  desk  all  day,  and  even  into  the  night ;  and  when  not 
at  home,  might  usually  be  found  at  the  Eclectic  Library 
in  Irving  Place.  At  this  time  the  burglaries  of  Jarvis 
and  Dexter  probably  supplied  the  means  of  livelihood. 
These  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  almost  wholly  out 
of  the  city. 

But  during  this  time,  says  his  biographer,  there  was 
a  crime  committed,  which  has  ever  since  remained  a 
mystery,  and  which  was  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of 
the  Binghamton  tragedy.  During  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  February,  1866,  the  silk  trimmings  factory  on  Thir- 
ty-fifth street  was  entered  by  burglars,  who  carried 
away  property  valued  at  $2,000,  and  who,  encounter- 
ing the  watchman,  beat  him  so  severely  that  he  died  in 
a  few  hours,  without  having  recovered  consciousness. 
The  most  skillful  detectives  attached  to  the  New  York 
police  were  never  able  to  discover  the  assassins,  or  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  any  facts  connected  with  the  per- 
petrators, except  that  they  were  not  professional  burg- 
lars wdio  were  accustomed  to  operations  in  the  city. 
Three  men  were  seen  to  leave  the  building,  but  the  per- 
son who  saw  them  was  only  able  to  give  a  general  de- 
scription of  two  of  them,  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
young  men,  and  one  of  them  who  wore  a  mustache  and 
goatee  was  remarkably  good  looking,  but  of  the  third 
man  he  was  unable  to  say  anything.  To  this  factory,  it 
was  afterwards  discovered,  Rulloff  under  the  name  of 
E.  C.  Howard,  had  taken  a  lot  of  silk  thread  to  be 
dyed,  and  thus  depreciated  its  value,  so  as  to  make  it 
manifest  that  it  was  stolen  property.  This  fact,  joined 
with  this,  that  the  description  of  one  of  the  young  men 
was  in  general  that  of  Jarvis,  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  Rulloff  trio  committed  the  crime. 

In  July,  1869,  Rulloff  was  in  attendance  upon  the 
"  American  Philological  Association"  at  Poughkeepsie, 
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under  the  name  of  Prof.  Leurio.  Forcing  himself  into 
notice  there,  his  "Method"  was  referred  to  a  committee. 
They  reported  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  objects 
of  the  convention,  and  recommended  that  it  be  no  fur- 
ther considered.  Rulloff  was  greatly  disappointed  and 
enraged,  for  he  had  encouraged  his  friends  to  believe 
that  his  grand  scheme  would  be  approved,  and  pub- 
lished for  his  profit.  The  ignorant  Dexter  told  his 
brother  that  Jim  had  taken  his  book  before  the  Congress, 
but  that  they  hadn't  sense  enough  to  have  it  published, 
and  Jim  was  going  to  publish  it  himself.  He  added 
that  "he  and  Charley  would  get  the  money  to  do  it 
with  ;1'  so  that  it  is  evident  Rulloff  had  fully  determined 
to  enlighten  the  world  with  the  Leurio  "Method  in  the 
Formation  of  Language  "  at  the  expense  of  those  mer- 
chants in  the  interior,  whose  stores  should  offer  the  best 
inducements  and  facilities  for  burglarious  entrance. 

The  dry  goods  store  of  the  Halbert  Bros.,  at  Bing- 
hamton,  between  Water  street  and  the  Chenango  River, 
was  known  to  be  undergoing  repairs,  and  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  entrance  was  a  temporary  wooden  door.  It 
was  known  that  two  clerks  slept  in  the  store.  "  But  not- 
withstanding this,"  says  Crapsey,  "it  being  determined 
that  the  Messrs.  Halbert  should  contribute  to  the  phil- 
ological publication  fund,  the  three  outlaws  left  New 
York  to  collect  that  quota."  Chloroform  having  been 
administered  to  the  clerks,  the  burglars  put  up  in  bun- 
dles a  quantity  of  the  most  expensive  goods.  While 
they  were  thus  engaged,  the  clerks  awoke,  and  a  fierce 
conflict  ensued  between  them  and  Jarvis  and  Dexter, 
in  which  the  two  clerks  disabled,  and  finally  held  in 
their  power  each  his  antagonist.  Burroughs,  one  of  the 
clerks,  had  disabled  Dexter  by  a  blow  with  an  iron 
wrench,  while  Mirrick,  the  other  clerk,  held  Jarvis 
firmly  down  over  a  low  box.    The  two  burglars  had 
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evidently  caught  each  a  Tartar,  who  was  not  disposed 
to  let  either  of  them  go.  At  this  juncture,  RullofF  sud- 
denly appeared  from  below.  Ascending  the  stairs,  he 
fired  his  pistol  at  Burroughs,  who  had  left  Dexter  ap- 
parently insensible,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Mir- 
rick  to  come  and  help  "  fix"  the  prostrate  burglar,  Jarvis. 
One  shot  struck  splinters  from  the  stair-banister,  which 
flew  into  Burroughs'  face.  The  blood  trickled,  and 
Burroughs  fell  back,  thinking  he  was  injured.  RullofF 
then  stepped  up  behind  Mirrick,  who  was  holding 
Jarvis,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  With  the  ex- 
clamation, "  Come  Pat,  we've  done  enough  for  to-night," 
RullofF  retired  with  his  associates  from  the  store  by  the 
back  door,  which  opened  towards  the  river,  while  Bur- 
roughs made  his  escape  by  the  front  door  to  the  street. 
In  their  haste  the  burglars,  now  assassins,  left  behind 
them  various  articles,  among  them  a  pair  of  patent 
leather  Oxford  ties,  with  a  noticeable  depression  at  the 
great  toe  of  the  left  foot.  The  next  day  but  one,  the 
bodies  of  two  of  the  burglars  were  found  in  the  river, 
lodged  against  the  piers  of  the  bridge.  RullofF  him- 
self was  intercepted,  while  walking  on  the  railroad 
track,  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  off  by  night.  Al- 
though he  gave  contradictory  answers,  his  appearance 
was  so  respectable,  that  he  was,  after  an  examination, 
discharged.  As  he  was  passing  out  of  the  court-room, 
Judge  Balcom  saw  and  recognized  him.  After  he  had 
been  allowed  to  depart,  some  one  remembered  that  Rul- 
lofF had  frozen  his  foot  when  in  Pennsylvania,  and  hav- 
ing lost  the  great  toe  of  his  left  foot,  the  depression  at 
the  point  of  the  Oxford  ties  was  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  shoes  were  his.  He  was  accordingly 
re-arrested,  and  the  shoes  found  in  the  store  proved  to 
be  a  perfect  fit.  This  was  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
his  detention.    When  his  rooms  in  New  York  were 
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searched,  many  burglars'  tools  were  discovered,  includ- 
ing jimmies,  dark  lanterns  and  masks.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  respectable  family,  whose  rooms  he  had 
rented,  may  be  imagined  at  discovering  the  other  side 
of  the  character  of  their  quiet,  studious  lodger. 

One  bit  of  evidence  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  In 
a  carpet-bag,  which  Kulloff  had  thrown  away  at  Bing- 
hamton,  when  trying  to  escape,  was  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  Times,  with  an  article  a  column  long  cut  out  of 
it,  and  in  the  desk  of  the  prisoner  in  the  house  on 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  a  slip  was  found  which  ex- 
actly fitted  the  space,  being  an  article  upon  the  Prussian 
policy,  which,  upon  examining  an  unmutilated  copy 
of  the  issue  of  the  paper,  was  found  to  belong  in  the 
space.    From  the  word  "Times"  there  was  a  little 
piece  cut  off,  and,  as  the  detective  officer  said,  "it 
matched  right  in."    The  trial  of  Rulloff  began  on 
the  5th  day  of  January,  1871,  at  Binghamton,  and 
occupied  a  week.    The  prisoner,  though  employing 
two  lawyers,  mainly  conducted  his  case  himself,  cross- 
examining  witnesses,  interposing  legal  objections,  and 
taking  exceptions  to  the  rulings  of  the  court.  Once, 
while  cross-examining  the  clerk  Burroughs,  and  trying 
to  break  down  his  testimony  so  far  as  it  tended  to  iden- 
tify him  as  the  person  in  the  store  who  fired  the  fatal 
shot,  Rulloff  asked,  "  How  much  light  was  there  in  the 
store  \  "  to  which  Burroughs  innocently  replied,  "  Well, 
I  can't  say;  you  know  how  much  light  there  was." 
Whjch  answer,  of  course,  caused  roars  of  laughter  at 
the  discomfiture  of  the  cross-examiner.     The  line  of 
defence  adopted  by  Rulloff  was  certainly  ingenious, 
and  was  probably  the  only  available  one  even  to 
attempt,  as  the  case  stood  so  strongly  made  out,  both 
on  circumstantial  grounds,  and  strengthened  by  the 
positive  identification  of  the  prisoner  by  Burroughs. 
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The  attempt  was  made  simply  to  reduce  the  degree  of  the 
crime  by  showing  that  the  shooting  had  been  provoked 
by  the  unnecessary  violence  of  the  two  clerks.    After  a 
charge  of  the  judge,  from  which  an  extract  was  given 
near  the  beginning  of  this  article,  a  verdict  was  returned 
by  the  jury  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and 
the  time  appointed  for  carrying  out  the  sentence  was 
fixed  at  March  3d.    But  the  hope  of  the  condemned 
man  was  still  strong  that  he  could  reduce  his  offence  to 
that  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  which  would  save 
his  life.    The  argument  upon  the  writ  of  error  which 
had  been  granted  was  made  returnable  to  the  General 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  February  7th.    With  that 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  resources  and  his  fortune, 
which  partial  failure  never  daunted,  Rulloff,  having 
carefully  prepared  his  case  for  hearing,  now  turned  his 
attention  to  writing  letters  to  the  newspapers  with  the 
design  of  calling  attention  to  his  "Method."  Every 
means  of  delay  having  finally  been  exhausted,  he 
was  finally  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1870.    But  not  even  then  did  the  hope  of  living  out  to 
its  natural  term  a  life,  already  so  often  forfeited  to 
justice,  desert  this  persistent  man.    What  some  of  the 
practical  people  about  him  at  Binghamton,  and  some 
who   most    appreciated   his    shrewdness   called  the 
"philological  dodge"  was  now  brought  fully  into  opera- 
tion.   A  Binghamton  paper  published  columns  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  manuscript  work  in  course  of  preparation 
by  the  convict,  which,  with  its  five  thousand  examples, 
was  to  establish  the  true  principles  of  the  formation 
of  language.    New  York  City  papers  also  published 
illustrations  of  the  system  in  letters  written  by  the 
author.    Leading  articles,  moreover,  w^ere  written  in  in- 
fluential papers,  to  show  that  so  learned  a  man  and 
profound  a  student  ought  to  be  preserved  and  allowed 
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to  live  as  a  philological  prodigy.  Appeals  were  made  to 
the  Governor,  and  he  was  urged  to  exercise  his  preroga- 
tive of  commuting  Rulloff's  sentence  of  death  to  that  of 
imprisonment  for  life.  The  prisoner  himself  prepared 
what,  with  his  usual  confidence,  he  considered  an  un- 
answerable plea  to  the  Governor,  dwelling  upon  the 
errors  of  the  court  at  his  trial,  and  upon  the  loss  the 
world  would  sustain  if  he  were  cut  off  before  he  had 
completed  his  linguistic  labors.  Kulloff's  counsel  made 
a  final  effort  in  behalf  of  his  client,  petitioning  the 
Governor  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  his  mental  condition,  claiming  that 
by  continued  confinement  the  prisoner's  bodily  and 
mental  condition  had  been  seriously  impaired.  The 
hope  still  clung  to  was  at  least  a  reprieve,  if  not  a  com- 
mutation of  the  sentence.  Desirous  of  acceding  to  every 
request  that  could  reasonably  be  allowed,  Governor 
Hoffman  appointed  a  Commission  of  Lunacy,  consisting 
of  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  situated  at  Utica,  and  Dr.  S.  O. 
Vanderpoel,  of  Albany,  now  Health-officer  of  the  port 
of  New  York.  The  high  standing  of  these  physicians  in 
their  profession,  and  the  special  familiarity,  especially 
of  the  former,  with  all  grades  of  insanity,  warranted  the 
belief  that  their  report  would  satisfy  every  reasonable 
mind.  "  The  Commissioners  visited  the  prisoner  about  a 
week  before  the  time  ajypointecl  for  his  execution,  and 
reported  to  the  Governor,  that  "Edward  H.  Eulloff  was 
in  their  opinion  in  sound  physical  health  and  entirely 
sane."  The  end  was  now  approaching,  but  the  doomed 
man  continued  his  occupations  as  before.  He  was 
usually  averse  to  receiving  visitors.  But  any  one  who 
professed  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  language  was 
sure  of  a  welcome,  but  must  be  content  to  hear  the  great 
method  discussed,  and  set  forth  in  a  way  that  the 
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author  appeared  to  think  must  compel  belief.  Some  of 
the  very  last  letters  he  wrote  were  concerning  his 
theory  of  language.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  hope 
was  yet  abandoned  of  a  reprieve,  or  commutation  of  his 
sentence  by  this  man  who,  though  apparently  so  stoical, 
and  indifferent  to  death,  clung  as  long  as  possible  to 
the  hope  of  life.  He  had  professed  to  be  wholly  with- 
out desire  to  live,  except  for  the  wish  to  finish  his 
system,  but,  when  the  certainty  of  his  fate  could  no 
longer  be  blinked,  the  revulsion  was  horrible.  His  last 
night  was  spent  alternately  in  boasting  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  of  his  knowledge,  and  in  the  utterance  of  re- 
volting blasphemies  and  obscenities.  On  the  morning  of 
the  execution,  the  city  of  Binghamton  was  filled  with 
crowds  of  people  who  had  come  to  be  near  to,  if  they 
could  not  be  present  at  the  death  of  the  great  criminal. 
The  county  of  Tompkins  sent  its  representatives,  and 
among  them  Mr.  E.  Schutt,  a  brother  of  the  young  wife 
he  had  so  foully  used.  He  writes  us,  "  I  was  present  at 
the  execution,  not  with  any  taste  or  wish  of  my  own. 
But  the  people  hereabouts  would  have  me  see  the  man 
dead.  I  can  assure  you  it  was  a  sorry  sight  to  see  a 
man  die  so  wicked  and  dejiraved,  defying  both  God  and 
man."  To  a  request  from  Mr.  Schutt  to  Bulloff  to  see 
him  for  a  few  minutes,  the  latter  sent  this  answer, — 

"  Not  by  a  d  d  sight."    Long  before  the  tkne  set 

apart  for  the  execution,  an  immense  crowd  had  as- 
sembled at  the  jail.  The  city  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  general  celebration  of  some  public  nature.  The 
public  feeling  seemed  to  be  very  much  that  of  exulta- 
tion over  a  dangerous  wild  beast,  who  had  finally  been 
hunted  down,  but  to  whose  destruction  only  ocular 
testimony  could  satisfactorily  witness.  Representatives 
of  many  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  note  were 
present,  and  several  had  been  in  Binghamton  for  days, 
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satisfying  by  their  letters  to  their  respective  papers  the 
morbid  curosity,  which  was  felt  by  so  many  interested 
in  the  case,  to  know  even  the  minutest  details  of  the 
notorious  criminal's  last  hours.  Rarely  have  the  last 
expressions  and  acts  of  the  most  eminent  men  been 
detailed  with  more  particularity,  and  published  more 
widely  than  in  the  case  of  this  murderer.  All  this  had 
its  direct  effect  upon  him.  He  felt  called  upon,  and  in- 
tended, as  he  in  his  brutal  slang  said,  to  "  die  game."  All 
religious  aid  was  peremptorily  and  profanely  repulsed, 
to  the  last  moment.  So,  with  abuse  of  those  who  had 
condemned  him,  and  of  the  authorities  who  had  not 
interfered  to  save  him,  as  well  as  of  all  who  had  not 
received  his  philological  discoveries  as  a  revelation, 
Edward  H.  Rulloff,  the  known  life-long  thief  and  mur- 
derer, and  the  would-be  philologist  died  on  the  scaffold, 
and,  as  he  had  promised,  "  without  a  whine?  Rulloff' s 
head  was  dissected  by  Dr.  Burr,  of  Binghamton.  The 
skull  was  remarkably  thick,  in  no  place  less  than 
one  -  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  most  places 
half  an  inch  thick.  His  organization  resembled  the  low 
type  of  physique,  which  high  authority  declares  to  be 
characteristic  of  criminals  as  a  class. 

To  the  popular  apprehension  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding biographical  sketch  stands  forth  as  "  The  Man  of 
Two  Lives,"  in  the  one  of  which  he  appears  as  the 
learned,  sedate  student,  in  the  other  as  the  man  of  un- 
governed  passions,  and  of  criminal  life,  culminating 
in  murder.  There  may  be  said  to  be  many  characters 
who  may  be  thus  denoted.  Eugene  Aram  has  stood  as 
a  type  of  the  class  in  which  Rulloff  would  thus  be 
ranked.  Edgar  A.  Poe  has  been  described  by  a  friend, 
who  knew  him  well,  as  "in  his  library  a  brilliant  liter- 
ateur,  out  of  it  a  thorough  scoundrel."  Another  way 
of  stating  the  case  would  be  to  say  that  there  are  men 
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in  whom  the  intellectual  predominates  over  the  moral, 
and  that  Rulloff  was  that  "  monstrum  Thorrendu/m " — a 
man  of  intellectual  development,  without  corresponding 
moral  and  religious  growth.  Accepting  both  of  these 
statements,  and  the  latter  as  the  more  accurate  expres- 
sion of  the  truth  contained  in  the  former,  we  will  now 
attempt  a  closer  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  man. 
And,  foremost  among  his  distinguished  traits,  we  note 
egoism.  The  expression  of  the  German  metaphysician 
— "  Man  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,"  Rulloff  seemed 
to  realize  in  his  person,  and  carry  out  in  his  life,  with 
"Rulloff"  substituted  for  "man."  In  his  acts,  in  his 
opinions,  in  his  theories  this  quality  stands  forth  prom- 
inent. This  is  why  he  had  no  conception  of  morality, 
which  is  concerned  with  our  duties  to  others.  He  seems, 
from  the  beginning,  to  have  recognized  no  such  a  thing  as 
•duty.  The  world  an  oyster,  to  be  opened  with  the 
sharp  knife  of  his  own  wit,  and  then  to  be  preyed  upon 
for  his  own  sustenance  was  his  theory,  to  judge  him  by 
his  acts.  Let  us  see  how  far  his  opinion,  as  he  himself 
stated  them  to  the  commissioners  who  examined  him, 
let  us  into  his  real  character.  The  Commission  of 
Lunacy  acted  wisely  in  engaging  him  in  conversation 
respecting  matters  which  interested '  him.  Thus  they 
brought  out  his  views  upon  various  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  his 
sanity.  There  was  published,  with  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  given  above,  a  selection  from  their  con- 
versation with  him,  the  whole  conversation  having  been 
taken  down  by  Mr.  Dwight  King  who  accompanied 
them,  and  acted  as  secretary.  Rulloff  claimed  to  have 
read  thoroughly  the  authors  who  treat  of  man's  rela- 
tions to  the  universe,  and  to  have  especially  read  Kant 
and  Comte.  The  universe  he  considered  a  mystery. 
Mind  was,  he  thought,  a  growth,  like  a  plant,  the  result 
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of  physiological  action.  Sometimes  he  believed  in  a 
God,  but  not  with  any  fixedness,  for  he  says  he  "  never 
in  idea  contemplated  the  probability  of  a  being  who 
now  rules  the  world."  On  the  whole  he  "did  not  know 
whether  such  a  being  as  God  existed."  "  I  assent,"  he 
said,  "  to  nothing  but  what  is  reducible  to  mathematical 
precision.  I  must  prove  it  to  my  senses.  I  can  not 
accept  anything  not  cognizable  by  the  senses.  Funda- 
mentally, there  is  no  difference  between  the  life  of  a 
man  and  the  life  of  a  plant."  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  any  reward  or  punishment  that 
should  come  from  any  being  except  man  himself,  he 
answered,  u  I  see  the  drift  of  the  question.  It  involves 
the  same  mystery."  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Whether  the  fact  of  another  existence,  and  that  one 
of  rewards  and  punishments  for  your  conduct  in  this 
life  would  make  any  difference  in  regard  to  your  acts," 
he  said,  "  No.  I  should  do  as  I  intended,  without  regard 
to  the  existence  of  a  God  or  a  Devil,  a  Heaven  or  a  Hell. 
I  have  felt  this  pride  during  my  whole  life.  I  never 
wished  to  get  anything  out  of  anybody."  The  char- 
acteristic of  sanctity  is  to  do  the  right  unconsciously,  that 
of  lofty  virtue  to  do  the  right,  to  the  sacrifice  of  what 
is  pleasant,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  self.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  Rulloff,  when  he  speaks  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  positive  or  of  the  sensational  school,  as  those 
upon  whose  precepts  he  had  formed  himself.  Starting 
in  life  by  committing  a  crime  against  society,  continuing 
through  a  life  of  crime  to  think  only  of  himself,  he  pre- 
tends to  turn  for  his  abstract  principles  to  those 
philosophies  which  have  exercised  the  minds  of  a  Gomte> 
a  Kant,  a  Spinoza,  and  a  Locke.  The  lofty  sentiments 
of  duty,  and  the  purity  of  the  two  former,  the  religious 
depth  which  also  characterized  the  two  latter,  these  did 
not  touch  him.    He  only  thought  he  saw  in  certain 
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abstract  principles  a  means,  as  it  were,  of  immoral 
isolation,  a  justification  for  consulting  his  individual 
interests.  This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  or 
defending  the  schools  of  philosophy  above  referred  to. 
The  utilitarian  school  is  commonly  accused  of  sinking 
the  individual  in  the  general  welfare.  But  what  Rul- 
loff  chose  to  find  in  this  philosophy  led  him  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  most  complete  freedom  in  specu- 
lation is  now  accorded  as  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  truth.  But  the  one  condition  of  moral  safety  is  to 
believe,  and  to  believe  in  something  out  of  and  higher 
than  ourself.  To  this  condition  Rulloff  never  attained. 
His  first  thought  about  his  fellows  was  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  them,  and  this,  too,  even  before  he  had 
by  his  deeds  set  every  man's  arm  against  him.  He  dis- 
trusted every  one.  His  lawyers  must  prepare  his  case 
as  he  said,  or  they  were  no  longer  his  lawyers.  It  was 
always  difficult  for  his  counsel  to  persuade  him,  after  he 
had  looked  up  some  point  in  the  books,  and  settled  it 
in  his  own  mind,  that  it  miorht  be  decided  otherwise. 
Most  audacious  was  the  argument  by  which  he 
attempted  to  avert  his  final  doom.  In  the  "  Points " 
presented  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  "  Plaintiff  in 
error,1'  he  maintains  that  "  the  Court  below  erred  in  all 
such  parts  of  the  charge  and  instructions  given  to  the 
jury  as  submitted  to  them  to  infer,  presume,  and  find 
from  the  evidence  that  the  killing  of  Mirrick  was  mur- 
der or  manslaughter  in  any  degree,  as  charged  in  the 
indictment."  Also  "in  refusing  to  charge  that  the 
killing  was  at  most  only  a  special  form  of  manslaughter 
in  the  2d  degree."  Here  he  quotes  from  the  "  Revised 
Statutes."  "Under  this  statute  the  grade  of  the  offence 
is  determined,  1st,  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  assault,  Mirrick  was  not  himself  in  the  peace  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  was  actually 
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engaged  in  a  felonious  attempt  unnecessarily  to  kill  an 
intercepted  felon,  or  to  do  him  great  bodily  harm." 
2d.  "  By  the  fact  that  in  making  this  attempt  Mirrick 
himself  was  a  wrong-doer,  and  was  not  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law."  3d.  "  By  the  fact  that  the  killing 
was  done  in  resisting  such  an  attempt."  The  short  an- 
swer was  given  to  this  extraordinary  plea  by  Judge 
Hogeboom,  when,  leaving  this  as  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury  to  decide,  he  says  in  his  charge :  "  Burglars  who 
appear  at  the  bedside  of  sleeping  clerks  are  not  entitled 
to  the  most  careful  handling  of  their  persons,  lest  some 
injury  be  done  to  them."  Yet  Rulloff  persisted  to  the 
last  that  all  the  Courts  had  decided  wrongly,  and  that 
Ms  points,  as  presented,  were  based  on  sound  law.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  Mirrick,  as  though,  forsooth, 
vexed  with  the  latter  for  putting  himself  in  the  way  to 

be  killed :  "  The  d  d  fool  would'nt  have  got  hurt  if 

he  had'nt  made  such  a  fuss."  Satan  rebuking  sin  ! 
Rulloff,  the  outlaw,  rebuking  the  law !  In  connection 
with  this  egoism  we  may  note  a  certain  fatuousness, 
which  he  manifested  at  different  times,  and  in  his  last 
burglary,  to  his  own  destruction.  The  appearing  in  a 
suit  of  clothes  made  from  a  piece  of  the  goods  stolen  in 
that  first  robbery — the  box  taken  away  at  Dryden — 
evidently  full  of  something,  and  brought  back  the  next 
day  empty — the  tell-tale  handbills  found  wrapped  round 
the  stolen  watches  at  Warren — the  shoes  left  in  the 
Halbert  store — the  satchel  cast  away  in  the  fields  at 
Binghamton— all  these  are  just  the  mistakes  a  skillful 
burglar  would  not  be  likely  to  make.  We  conclude,, 
then,  the  consideration  of  this  trait,  with  the  statement, 
that  his  vanity  and  self-conceit  were  simply  astounding. 

Profound  dissimulation  was  another  evident  trait  of 
Rulloff's  character.  This  natural  trait  was  fostered  by 
the  necessities  of  his  evil  life.    As  a  man  who  always 
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had  something  to  hide,  when  assuming  that  character 
by  which  he  wished  to  be  known,  the  scholar  and  the 
gentleman,  he  had  also  abundant  opportunities  for  the 
practice  of  secrecy.  His  very  face  was  Sphinx-like, 
as  of  a  man  accustomed  to  conceal  himself  behind  an 
impenetrable  exterior.  Like  Meno,  the  Thessalian, 
Rulloff  prided  himself  upon  his  ability  to  deceive.  He 
thought  that  he  had  covered  up  the  traces  of  his  life 
from  1860-68,  so  that  they  could  never  be  discovered. 
He  paid  his  tribute  of  vice  to  virtue  by  wishing  to  ap- 
pear better  than  he  was.  He  talked  of  himself  as  having 
"  always  wished  to  be  a  gentleman."  He  referred  to 
his  crimes  by  the  euphonious  phrase  misfortunes,  or 
difficulties,  which  had  prevented  him  from  doing  all  he 
had  wished  to  accomplish  in  life.  His  deceit  appears 
conspicuous  in  the  excuses  about  his  health  when  at  the 
Auburn  State  Prison,  and  also  in  his  efforts  to  deceive 
Drs.  Gray  and  Vanderpoel  in  this  respect.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  these  gentlemen  were  empowered  to 
examine  his  physical  and  mental  condition,  and  he  tried 
hard  to  make  himself  out  a  broken  down  man,  physi- 
cally. He  said,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  no  work  of  mine. 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  insane  or  an  idiot.  I  am  feeble 
in  body  as  you  see,  but  this  has  not  affected  my  mind." 
But  what  do  the  commissioners  report,  men  accustomed 
to  deal  with  just  these  matters,  in  fact,  experts  of  the 
highest  rank  ?      We  quote  from  their  report : 

Rulloff  is  a  man  about  5  feet  8  inches  in  height.  Head  large  and 
broad,  with  the  facial  line  almost  perpendicular.  Under  jaw 
square  ;  chin  broad ;  mouth  rather  large  with  closely  compressed 
lips;  nose  small;  eyes  dark  gray,  with  large  pupil,  and  steady; 
the  whole  expression  of  face  concentrated,  showing  great  self 
control  and  power  of  attention ;  shoulders  broad ;  chest  full,  in 
fact,  a  compact,  vigorous  frame ;  small  hands,  and  well-shaped 
arms.  His  complexion  is  healthy,  although  the  color  showed  con- 
finement ;  skin  soft  and  perspirable  ;  temperature  natural ;  muscles 
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soft  from  disuse,  but  full;  tongue  clear;  pulse  taken  under  the 
Sphygmograph,  90  per  minute.  The  sphygmographic  trace  show- 
ing an  entirely  sound  condition  of  the  heart.  The  examination  by 
the  opthalmoscope  showed  a  novel  state  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ves- 
sels of  the  eye.  Rulloff  complained  that  his  vision  was  defective, 
that  he  feared  he  was  getting  amaurosis.  He  wrote  and  read, 
however,  without  spectacles,  and  only  having  a  single  lamp  in  his 
cell.  As  there  was  no  disease,  the  dimness  of  vision  probably 
came  from  age.  When  the  pupil  was  tested  by  a  light  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  eye,  the  dilation  and  contraction  was  rapid  and 
demonstrated  that  the  largeness  of  the  pupils  was  natural,  and  not 
due  simply  to  confinement  in  a  darkroom.  Appetite  good  ;  craved 
no  particular  food ;  could  eat  anything ;  digestion  perfect ;  slept 
well ;  body  was  well  nourished.  He  complained  "  that  for  many 
years  he  had  lack  of  unctuosity  of  skin  and  ate  largely  of  fats,  and 
that  he  found  he  could  not  cloy  his  system  by  an  excess  of  fats." 
This  had  existed  since  1853. 

Q.  How  long  since  your  constitution  was  thus  broken  down? 

A.  I  don't  say  that  my  constitution  was  broken  down;  my 
breath  was  feeble;  I  can  not  run  three  times  across  this  room 
(about  thirty  feet)  without  feeling  it  greatly. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  condition  existed  ? 

A.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  particularly  since  1853. 
Q.  How  do  you  feel  this  inability ;  generally,  or  in  some  par- 
ticular part  ? 

A.  I  have  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  difficulty  of  breathing; 
and  sudden  and  violent  exertion,  sometimes  throws  me  into  con- 
vulsions. 

Q.  Has  this  latter  state  existed  for  twenty  years  ? 
A.  Yes ;  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Q.  He  w  old  are  you  now  ? 

A.  Fifty  years,  and  since  I  was  thirty-five  this  inability  to  en- 
dure fatigue  has  existed. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  prison  in  1846,  what  was  your  condition 
of  health? 

A.  Vigorous  and  strong.    I  weighed  from  170  to  175  pounds. 
Q.  Where  were  you  sent  to  prison  from? 
A.  From  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county. 
Q.  Your  health  was  then  impaired  while  in  prison  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  while  there  I  ran  down  to  108  pounds. 
Q.  Was  your  health  affected  immediately  after  entering  prison  ? 
A.  No,  not  particularly,  but  I  had  what  I  called  an  acclimating 
fever  in  1846. 
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Q.  What  did  you  first  work  at  there  ? 

A.  I  worked  at  various  tilings — wove  some — but  was  chiefly 
employed  in  making  designs  for  carpets. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  worked  at  designing  before  going  to  Auburn  ? 
A.  I  had  for  amusement,  never  as  a  business. 
Q.  Was  you  sick  from  1846  to  1853  ? 

A.  No ;  I  was  taken  sick  after  seven  years'  imprisonment ;  that 
was  the  particular  sickness  causing  my  present  weakness. 
Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  illness  ? 

A.  I  can  not  tell,  I  only  know  that  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
could  do  nothing — was  out  of  order  in  body  and  mind.  My  whole 
system  was  deranged,  my  flesh  wasted  away,  I  had  night  sweats, 
was  restless  and  could  not  sleep.  I  could  not  attribute  this  to  any 
individual  cause. 

Q.  Did  the  Doctor  inform  you  of  the  cause  then,  or  say  what 
was  the  matter  with  you  ? 

A.  No ;  I  suppose  it  was  dyspepsia.    He  gave  me  pepsin. 

Q.  Who  was  your  physician  ? 

A.  While  I  was  there,  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  Van  Anden  were  there, 
and  I  think  Dr.  Fosgate  saw  me. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  sickness  and  night  sweats  had  you 
fever  ? 

A.  I  can  not  say  whether  I  had  or  not.  I  only  know  that  I  was 
horribly  sick  at  the  time,  and  for  a  year  after,  and  that  no  language 
could  describe  my  suffering. 

Q.  During  the  whole  time  your  were  in  prison  were  you  engaged 
in  the  study  of  philology  ? 

A.  I  occupied  all  my  leisure  in  languages — more  or  less — and  at 
that  time  I  had  been  thinking  about  it  day  and  night,  because  I 
believed  I  had  the  secret  of  success  in  philological  studies. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  your  carpet  designs  after  getting  better  ? 

A.  No.  I  was  appointed  cook  in  the  hospital  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  persons.  I  was  then  so  sick  that  I  could  not  stand  up 
and  do  the  work,  but  had  to  sit  with  my  elbows  on  the  table  to 
handle  things  in  cooking,  and  after  washing  the  dishes  I  had  to  lie 
on  the  floor  on  my  back  and  wipe  them  while  resting  my  elbow  on 
the  pavement.  I  was  bound  to  live  if  possible,  and  to  stay  in  this 
kitchen  seemed  my  last  chance.  I  wanted  to  complete  my  book, 
that  was  the  only  reason  that  I  cared  to  live.  From  this  time  I 
never  recovered  my  tone  of  health.  One  night,  when  sick  and 
feverish,  having  eaten  nothing  through  the  day,  got  up,  cooked  a 
pig's  cheek  and  eat  it  all,  went  to  bed  and  woke  up  in  the  morning 
as  well  as  usual.    I  never  had  any  sickness  before  1853. 
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The  Auburn  prison  records,  and  the  statements  of  the 
physicians  and  keepers  given  above  show  the  utter  falsity 
of  these  statements.    Others  who  saw  him  speak  of  his 
"  athletic  frame,"  and  of  the  "  ox-like  frame- work  of  his 
muscles  and  tendons."    In  the  biography  of  which  we 
have  made  use,  there  is  also  a  flat  contradiction  of 
these  pretences  of  ill  health,  the  more  striking  as  it  was 
published  before  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners.  His 
great  care  of  his  health  is  there  noticed.    One  of  his 
pecularities  was  his  habit  of  omitting  to  wear  any 
clothing,  except  his  shirt,  much  of  the  time  when  in 
jail.    His  explanation  was  that  accustomed  to  prison 
life,  he  knew  that  when  in  confinement,  and  deprived 
of  exercise,  comparative  nudity  was  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  health.    At  this  he  called  attention  to 
his  fully  developed  muscular  system,  and  hard,  compact 
flesh.    This  from  one  who,  a  few  weeks  later,  was  to 
plead  a  broken  constitution  for  twenty  years!  The 
only  excuse  for  this  is  that  he  wished  to  excite 
sympathy,  and  thus  prolong  his  life.     For  this  he  earn- 
estly sought  to  do,  and  by  every  possible  means,  not- 
withstanding his  pretended  indifference  to  his  fate. 
With  his  accustomed  deceit,  he  put  it  upon  the  ground 
that  he  wished  to  live  to  finish  his  "Method"'  that  he 
"  cared  not  what  became  of  his  poor  body,"  but  for  that. 
But  hi3  whole  conduct  at  this  critical  period,  when  he 
was  playing  a  part,  making  the  most  of  his  last  feeble 
chance  of  life,  reminds  us  of  his  conduct,  then  more  open, 
in  1859  and  1860,  when  he  feared  to  be  taken  to 
Ithaca  to  be  tried,  and  anticipated   certain  death 
in  that   event.      We   have  before   us   letter  after 
letter,  written  at  that  time  by  Rulloff,  betraying  the 
utmost  fear,  and  contrasting  with  the  stolid  indiffer- 
ence to  his  fate  which  he  finally  assumed.    We  give 
extracts  from  these  letters,  then  written.   "If,  &c, — I 
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shall  be  retaken  to  Ithaca  unprotected,  and  can  never 
be  got  away  alive."  And,  again,  "  my  chances  of  get- 
ting away  from  there  alive  will  be  slim  indeed."  UA 
distinct  arrangement  should  now  be  proposed  to  the 
Governor,  and  insisted  on  that  in  case  an  order,  or  a 
Habeas  Corpus  comes  for  me,  the  Sheriff  shall  call 
upon  a  guard  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  men  to  accompany 
us,  and  then  if  I  am  not  discharged,  public  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  case  by  suitable  articles  in  the 

papers,  an  action  should  be  commenced  against  

for  damages,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  removal,  and  in  such  ways  as  these, 
public  sentiment  should  be  so  drawn  to  the  case  as 
to  coerce  a  termination  of  it  without  delay."  This 
manipulating  public  sentiment  through  the  newspa- 
pers is,  curiously  enough,  the  prototype  of  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Binghamton  eleven  years  later.  We 
continue  to  quote  from  the  letters:  "The  Sheriff,  I 
suppose,  would  not  feel  like  ordering  a  guard,  but  if 
the  Governor  refuse  his  assent,  it  would  be  a  serious 
question  for  him,  whether  he  would  prefer  the  risk  of 
having  a  prisoner  taken  from  him,  and  mobbed  before 
his  face,  or  the  responsibility  of  suitable  measures  to 
prevent  it.  I  think  provisional  measures  for  my  safety 
should  now  be  pressed  upon  the  Governor  with  all  earnest- 
ness and  without  delay.  They  will  cost  nothing,  if 
they  are  not  needed,  while,  if  they  are  needed,  to  omit 
them  will  be  certain  death."  The  spirit  of  Socrates,  of 
Cicero,  or  of  Seneca,  with  each  and  all  of  whom  Eulloff 
had  the  effrontery  to  compare  himself  the  last  night  of 
his  life,  breathes  not  in  these  lines  written  in  1860. 
Here  the  desperate,  guilty  criminal  reveals  himself, 
cowering  in  anticipation  before  the  wrath  of  an  angry 
mob,  and  casting  about  for  every  means  to  avoid  that 
fate,  as  he  did  afterwards  to  escape  the  gallows. 
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These  two  prominent  traits  of  his  character,  upon 
which  we  have  touched,  will  be  found  very  manifest, 
when  we  next  come  to  consider  his  philological  claims 
and  attainments.  For  it  was  hereof  that  Rulloff  boasted, 
and  by  his  works  in  this  department  of  science  that  he 
desired  to  be  judged.  He  would  go  down  to  history 
as  a  most  learned  man,  and  the  greatest  of  systematic 
philologists.  Here,  then,  we  are  to  look  for  the  signs 
and  proofs  of  his  intellectual  capacity.  And,  first,  as  to 
his  actual  knowledge  of  lano-ua^es.  It  is  known  that 
he  could  speak  both  German  and  French.  He  professed 
before  the  Commissioners  to  be  able  to  read  all  the 
European  languages  except  the  Sclavonic.  When  in  the 
Auburn  State  Prison,  he  wrote  a  criticism  upon  parts 
of  Professor  Taylor  Lewis'  edition  of  one  of  Plato's 
dialogues,  which  interested  Professor  Lewis  and  others 
in  his  scholarship.  He  took  every  opportunity  of 
showing  his  knowledge,  and  claimed,  and  obtained  with 
many  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  learned  man,  of 
perfect  scholarship. ,  Professor  Mather,  of  Amherst 
College,  who  visited  Rulloff  at  Binghamton,  thinks  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  acquirements  in  the  department 
of  the  classical  lammao-es  were  considerable.  The  author 
of  this  article,  together  with  Dr.  Andrews  of  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asyslum,  visited  Rulloff  the  Satur- 
day of  the  week  before  he  was  executed.  Attempts  made 
to  draw  him  out  upon  some  of  the  common-places  of  the 
classics  failed  to  elicit  a  response,  even  when  portions  of 
the  very  authors  with  whom  he  claimed  to  be  familiar 
were  suggested.  This  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
unwillingness,  as  he  did  not  appear  impatient,  but  we 
judged  that  the  different  result  we  attained  from  that 
of  some  other  visitors,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  our  setting 
before  him  what  we  wished  him  to  do,  instead  of  allow- 
ing him  to  discourse  as  he  pleased.    For,  when  it  came 
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to  the  discussion  of  his  own  views  of  language,  he  was 
ready  enough  to  do  all  the  talking.  In  connection  with 
his  claims  to  classical  knowledge,  one  incident  of  our 
visit  should  not  be  omitted.  Kulloff  spoke  of  a  Greek 
letter  which  he  had  received,  written,  he  supposed,  to 
test  his  ability  to  translate,  as  it  requested  an  answer. 
This  letter  he  produced,  on  being  requested  so  to  do, 
and  we  looked  it  over  together.  He  began  to  translate 
it  readily  enough,  but  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
letter,  declaring  with  scorn  that  a  certain  sentence  made 
no  sense,  in  fact,  could  not  be  translated.  He  said 
that  the  writer,  in  trying  to  catch  him,  had  shown  his 
own  ignorance.  We  thought  we  saw  the  meaning,  and 
suggested  what  it  was.  We  accordingly  rendered  the 
passage,  and  give  it  here.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence 
read  something  as  follows :  "  I  can  not  expect  from  you 
a  full  exposition  (air6dei%Lv)  of  your  system,  death  being 
so  imminent,  (this  Rulloff  repeated,  but  without  any 
emotion,  or  change  of  tone,)  '  vTrodeifrug  66  -ivog  x&ptv  hShr\v 
av  GOL  ,'  but  would  thank  you  for  an  outline  of  it." 
This  part  he  did  not  translate,  saying  that  v-odeifrug  had 
here  no  meaning,  wishing  to  translate  %^PLV  u^or  ^ne 
sake  of,"  and  affirming  that  the  words  of  the  sentence 
could  not  be  connected,  so  as  to  make  sense.  We 
translated  the  passage,  and  referred  to  the  correspond- 
ing Latin  idiom.  E-ulloff  merely  assented,  and  excused 
himself  for  not  having  paid  more  attention  to  the  letter 
previously,  owing  to  more  important  matters,  and  to  his 
feeble  health,  of  which  we,  as  was  the  testimony  of  all 
who  saw  him,  perceived  no  indication,  but  should  pro- 
nounce him  an  athletic  man,  in  sound  physical  condition. 

Turning  to  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our  visit,  we 
asked  him  to  exhibit  to  us  his  "  Method  of  Language," 
with  illustrations.  This  he  said  he  was  very  glad  to 
do,  as  all  the  system  needed,  to  be  appreciated,  was  to 
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be  known  by  those  who  were  competent  to  understand 
it,  for  it  must  not  be  lost  to  the  world,  whatever  be- 
came of  his  poor  body.  Taking  up  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts he  pointed  to  the  following  "  Kap-(3av"  This,  he 
said,  is  the  key  to  the  system,  which  I  did  not  invent, 
but  discover.  Here  we  have  the  perfect  root,  from 
which  all  modern  languages  of  any  culture  are  derived, 
through  the  Greek.  The  perfect  root  is  double,  each 
root  being  trilateral,  containing  a  vowel,  a  liquid,  and  a 
mutable.  Thus  the  perfect  root  has-  always  these  ele- 
ments, but  the  perfect  root  is  seldom  apparent  as  such. 
But  to  form  words,  the  liquids  may  be  interchanged 
among  themselves,  or  with  the  mutables,  and  vice  versa. 
The  vowels  usually  interchange  with  each  other,  but 
by  no  definite  rule  that  can  at  present  be  determined. 
From  amid  us,  clothing,  is  derived  directly ;  tunica, 
tunic,  and  this  affords,  he  said,  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  his  method.  Thus  we  take  from  the  first  word  the 
letters  t,  u,  i,  c,  a.  These  all  being  found  here,  the  n  of 
the  second  word  is  plainly  substituted  for  the  m  of  the 
first,  both  being  liquids.  Yet,  at  first,  he  had  said  that 
amictus  itself  was  nearly  a  perfect  root,  with  a  mutable 
substituted  for  one  liquid,  and  the  a  merely  prefixed. 
Upon  my  asking  whether  the  a  final  of  tunica  repre- 
sented this  initial  a  of  amictus,  or  was  an  ending,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  root,  he  answered  unconcernedly,  "  Oh  ! 
it  may  be  one  or  the  other,  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  You 
must  remember  my  system  is  not  perfected,  and  must 
pardon  any  little  inaccuracies  of  mine."  We  may  ob- 
serve here,  though  the  observation  will  seem  unnecessary 
to  the  merest  tyro  in  etymology,  the  absurdity  of  trans- 
posing letters  in  this  arbitrary  way  from  one  part  of 
one  word  to  make  up  another,  heedless  whether  an 
ending,  or  a  participial  affix  as  ff,  thus  re-appears  as  a 
component  part  of  a  new  root,  and  also  whether  an 
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element,  as  a,  re-appearing  in  a  derived  word,  not  being 
essential  in  the  first  word,  is  in  the  second  a  part  of  the 
root,  or  an  affix.  The  transmutation  of  the  m  into  n  he 
supported  by  no  linguistic  law.  The  final  s  of  the  first 
word  is  rejected,  not  because  it  is  a  termination,  but  as 
not  "  necessary."  To  follow  out  this  one  example  of  deri- 
vation is  to  explode  the  method,  as  not  only  futile,  but 
absurd.  But,  to  proceed:  From  umbra  is  derived  jubar. 
And,  again,  the  author  described  this  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  his  methods.  "How  significant, 
that  the  word  meaning  the  i  shade  of  night '  should 
be  transformed  into  a  word  meaning  'the  morning 
twilight.'"  "Yet  how  plain!"  The  u  and  b  of  the 
one  we  have  in  the  other.  Then  transpose  ra  and 
you  have  ar,  while  the^'  and  m  are  readily  seen  to  be 
interchangeable.  When  asked  by  what  law  these 
seemingly  arbitrary  changes  are  made,  we  were  told 
that  the  "  necessity  of  the  case  "  was  the  guide.  He 
showed  us  many  lists  of  words,  all  formed,  as  he  ex- 
plained, by  his  method,  sometimes  tracing  a  root 
through  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  German,  in 
what  seemed  an  utterly  arbitrary  way.  He  stated,  as 
a  special  adjunct  of  his  plan,  the  discovery  that  one 
word  may  be  derived  from  another  by  writing  it 
backward.  Thus  from  the  Greek  epecfxo  we  derive  the 
Latin  operio.  We  may  notice  that  the  Greek  words  ap- 
pear here,  as  Eulloff  wrote  them,  without  accent.  The 
great  principles  of  the  method  may  be  most  fully 
traced  in  the  Greek,  as  the  most  finished  of  all 
languages ;  in  the  older  Greek  not  so  fully,  just  as 
the  older  English  is  less  developed  and  harsher. 
When  asked  again  by  what  rule  the  elements  are 
interchanged,  the  answer  was,  "  elements  lacking  in 
the  one  form,  as  compared  with  another,  are  to  be 
freely  supplied,  and  wherever  changes  are  necessary, 
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such  are  to  be  freely  made."  When  asked  who  was 
the  arbiter  of  these  changes,  lie  said  the  former  of 
the  language,  that  is  of  the  Greek,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal civilized  speech,  according  to  which,  as  a  pattern, 
others  are  formed.  When  still  further  pressed  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  language,  he  affirmed  that  a 
superior  Greek  mind,  at  some  former  period  of  time, 
went  deliberately  to  work  and  made  the  fonn  Kap-(3av. 
He  added,  in  answer  to  a  further  question  :  "  Yes,  they 
were  philologists  with  malice,  aforethought  and  pre- 
pense." This  he  said  with  great  glee,  the  more  notice- 
able from  his  usually  impassive  features.  At  another 
time  he  stated  "  that  the  system  consisted  of  manipula- 
ting a  form  that  has  two  roots."  The  precise  connection 
of  the  form,  Kpe  p(3a  alt,  with  the  system,  of  which  so 
great  use  is  made,  seems  to  consist  simply  in  adding 
afterward  to  two  triliteral  roots  a  third,  as  a  devel- 
opment, and  he  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  from  npe'upa  alt  is  derived  the  English  material, 
by  the  process  of  substitution,  "  as  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood." W^e  were  now  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
initiated  into  the  " great  method"  and  he  appealed  to 
us  to  know  whether  it  ouo'ht  to  be  lost  to  the  world. 
He  affirmed  "  that  he  had  re-discovered  in  this  the 
original  pattern  on  which  language  was  formed,  that 
he  had  not  fully  perfected  the  system,  being  but  one 
poor  man  struggling  with  misfortunes."  These  things 
e  said  in  no  whining  tone,  but  in  clear,  liquid 
ccents,  as  appealing  simply  to  our  reason,  not  to  our 
compassion.  It  did  not  occur  to  his  hearers  to  sym- 
pathize with  him,  for  he  claimed  nothing  but  intellect- 
ual sympathy,  and  even  that  we  could  not  give  him, 
however  much  his  ingenuity  might  astonish  us.  His 
system,  he  claimed,  explained  by  the  words  themselves 
all  the  Greek  mythology.    As  an  example  he  took 
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yaXrjvrj,  from  which  'aXkvovtj — malacia,  also  calm.  A 
"beautiful  idea,  lie  said,  and  thus  we  see  why  in  English, 
Halcyon  days  mean  calm  days.  From  the  same  root  we 
have  Ravxtoc  by  substituting  mutables  for  liquids.  If 
these  things  are  hard  to  understand,  we  can  only  state 
that  we  wrote  from  notes  taken  at  the  interview, 
and  aided  by  the  seeming  desire  of  the  author  to 
give  us  his  system  in  its  most  comprehensive  and 
comprehensible  form.  His  use  of  the  word  correlative 
we  noticed  as  very  loose. 

Having  paid  so  close  attention  to  his  explanations 
that  he  expressed  his  gratification,  we  next  endeavored 
to  test  his  knowledge  of  some  of  the  principles  of  phil- 
ology as  laid  down  and  exemplified  by  recent  authori- 
ties, but  with  most  unsatisfactory  results.  When  asked 
to  what  origin  might  be  assigned  the  words  clap,  hiss, 
crackle,  which  are  instanced  by  Wedgewood  and  others 
as  examples  of  onomatopoeia,  we  were  at  once  referred 
to  pages  where  most  roots  are  derived  from  double 
triliteral  roots,  as  themselves  fragmentary.  The  prin- 
ciple of  onomatopoeia  was  scouted  as  silly.  Of  the 
chief  philological  authorities  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
heard,  but  assured  me  that  the  "  great  system  "  made 
their  labors  useless.  Indeed,  we  failed  to  discover  that 
he  had  any  conception  of  the  aims  of  philology,  as  a 
science.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  information  enough 
to  understand  what  are  the  points  upon  which  modern 
philologists  are  at  work.  When  it  was  suggested  to  him 
how  much  had  been  accomplished  in  the  study  of 
cognate  languages  by  a  comparison  of  forms  of  later 
development  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  with,  in  some 
cases,  earlier  forms  in  the  Sanscrit,  he  said  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Sanscrit,  that  he  meant,  with  a 
smile,  no  disrespect  to  that  language,  but  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  method.    That  the  Sanscrit  was  earlier  in 
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any  of  its  forms  than  the  Greek,  he  said  was  stuff.  When 
asked  whether  the  relation  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  was  that  of  brother  and  sister,  he  said  the  Greek 
was  undoubtedly  the  parent  of  all  Latin  forms. 

His  memory  of  Greek  words  was  indeed  remark- 
able, as  also  the  facility  with  which  he  used  them 
for  the  purposes  of  his  method.  But  his  knowledge 
seemed  to  be  fragmentary  and  ill-assorted.  Endowed 
with  a  strong  intellect  and  quick  inventive  faculty, 
this  strange  man  seems  to  have  early  determined 
to  use  words  as  counters,  literally  speaking.  As 
children  use  blocks  to  build  houses  of  any  form, 
according  to  fancy,  so  Rulloff  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined in  the  exercise  of  his  will  to  make  a  univer- 
sal language,  for  no  one  principle  of  which  he  should 
be  indebted  to  any  one  else.  For  this  reason,  instead 
of  pursuing  farther  an  acquaintance  with  classical  liter- 
ature, he  rests  satisfied  with  the  comparatively  slender 
acquisitions  of  early  life,  and,  with  a  large  stock  of 
words  retained  in  memory  casts  about  to  find  a  theory 
that  shall  comprise  them  all.  Upon  the  Procrustes  bed 
of  this  theory  all  words  are  to  be  laid,  and  cut  short  or 
made  long  according  to  the  requirements  of  a  fanciful 
method,  which  it  is  his  boast  that  no  one  but  himself 
understands,  and  which,  not  being  perfected,  must  perish 
with  him.  All  this  is  certainly  a  forcible  reminder  of 
the  truth  that  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

The  dangers  arising  to  the  community  from  persons 
of  ill  education,  or  half  education,  are  always  very  great, 
and  of  the  gravest  kind.  Of  this  class  are  the  rashest  and 
most  bold,  who  "rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
There  is  no  province  of  science  in  which  the  rash  are 
more  in  danger  of  going  astray,  unless  they  have  pre- 
viously "  drank  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring,"  than  in 
that  of  the  science  of  language.    Modern  philology  is 
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concerned  with  problems  so  vast  and  intricate,  that, 
merely  to  appreciate  what  is  doing  by  men  like  Miiller, 
Curtius,  and  Whitney,  requires  thorough  training, 
accurate  scholarship,  and  the  most  patient  investigation 
of  the  principles  of  the  science.  To  add  their  mite  to 
what  others  have  accomplished  in  the  line  of  original 
investigation  is  reserved  for  minds  of  the  highest  reach. 

What  wonder  then  that  Rulloff,  with  his  audacity, 
and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  very  principles  of 
philology,  spent  his  strength  for  nought,  subtle  though 
his  intellect  be,  and  capable  though  his  mind  was 
of  ingenious  speculations.  The  only  wonder  to  us,  after 
our  interview,  was,  that  his  lucubrations  have  attracted 
so  much  attention.  One  explanation  may  be  that  his 
listeners  allowed  him  to  generalize,  to  state  his  opin- 
ions as  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  to  quote  his  favorite  passages  without  endeavoring, 
as  we  did,  to  test  his  attainments  by  special  inquiries, 
the  answers  to  which,  at  least  in  most  cases,  a  sound 
classical  scholar  and  well  educated  student  of  the 
science  of  language  would  have  readily  given.  Rulloff 
complained  bitterly  that  no  men  of  learning  had 
been  willing  to  give  him  a  hearing,  and  that  after 
waiting  eight  months  for  the  philological  convention 
held  at  Poughkeepsie,  before  referred  to,  his  method 
was  not  considered. 

The  interview  lasted  more  than  two  hours.  To  show 
that  the  prisoner  was  perfectly  ready  to  communicate 
his  views,  we  may  state  the  he  assured  us  of  his  gratifica- 
tion at  our  visit,  and  his  satisfaction  with  the  close 
attention  we  had  paid  to  his  explanations,  wdiile  others, 
whom  he  mentioned,  had  treated  his  investigations  as 
trivial.  When  we  rose  to  go,  he  again  pressed 
upon  us  the  importance  of  his  " Method"  as  something 
which  should  not  be  lost  to  the  world.    We  add  an  ex- 
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tract  from  RullofFs  petition  to  the  Governor,  in  which 
he  enters  npon  some  explanations  of  his  u  Method." 

"With  the  return  of  Bacchus  from  India,  the  letter  R  was 
brought  into  Greece,  and  was  there  employed  in  the  application  of 
language.  The  introduction  of  that  letter  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Few  single  oc- 
currences have  done  more  to  awaken  intellectual  activity  or  culti- 
vate artistic  perceptions.  To  the  introduction  of  that  letter  was 
ascribable,  in  great  part,  the  enrichment  of  an  ancient  language ; 
and  with  the  same  remote  fact,  in  a  manner  which  is  truly  wonder- 
ful, but  which  can  not  be  mistaken,  are  connected  leading  ideas  in 
the  formation  of  the  English  language ;  particular  letters  in  every 
sentence  we  employ,  and  the  types  of  numerous  words  which  are 
still  peculiarities  of  the  language  we  are  now  speaking. 

Previously  the  only  words  in  ancient  Greek  had  been  plain  and 
simple  formations  upon  Mn  and  L,  as 

Mello,  tello,  penomai,  genomai, 
mala,  lian,  polu,  etc.,  etc. 

With  the  return  of  Bacchus  from  the  east  was  introduced  the 
letter  R  and  the  great  root  (L,  Mn  and  R.) 

KRE— MBA— LIT, 

as  seen  in  the  words : 

Krembaliaze,  beat  musical  instruments. 
Krambaliazo,  laugh  aloud. 
Kaipalao,  revel. 

That  this  root  and  these  words  really  introduced  by  Bacchus,  is 
proved : 

a.  By  the  obvious  resemblance  of  the  words ;  by  their  significa- 
tion, and  by  the  fact  that  Bacchus  was  a  god  of  music,  of  revelry, 
and  of  mirth. 

b.  By  the  fact  that  from  each  of  these  words,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, two  of  the  principal  names  of  Bacchus  may  be  at  once  and 
easily  derived,  as  BAK— IAK ;  BACHUS— IACHOS,  seem  equally 
in  Krembaliazo,  Krambaliazo,  and  Krapalao.    p. — b. 

c.  By  the  myth  that  upon  his  return  he  was  accompanied  by 
umerous  animals.  The  explanation  being  that  new  names  for 
hese  animals  were  made  by  employing  the  new  letter  which 

Bacchus  had  introduced,  etc.,  etc. 

A  newly  concurrent  event  was  the  introduction  of  the  new  letters 
ph,  ch,  th,  ps,  etc.,  etc.  Their  introduction  was,  also,  a  powerful 
incentive  to  the  formation  of  language.    The  mode  of  their  em- 
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ployment  was  so  perfect  that  from  the  day  of  their  introduction, 
every  step  in  the  formation  of  cultivated  languages  can  now  be 
retraced  with  mathematical  precision. 

The  original  root  Krembalit  was,  in  fact,  taken  as  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  material  of  most  words  subsequently  formed.  And 
in  this  connection  we  have,  again,  the  significant  fact  that  by 
metathesis 

Krembalit — material. 
The  modes  of  formation  were  various;  sometimes  by  making 
other  words  directly  from  the  original  root ;  sometimes  by  the  in- 
terposition of  subsidiary  or  of  collateral  forms,  from  which  other 
words  were  more  immediately  derived. 

Examples  in  both  modes  are  very  numerous,  all  with  steady 
reference  to  the  original  root. 

Kre — mba — lit 
Krambaliazo,  laugh  aloud, 
Klauthmurizo,  wail, 
From  which  as  correlatives, 
Makar,  happy ;  chairo,  rejoice, 
charma,  charm ;  achos,  ache ;  ania,  pain : 
mermeros,  sad ;  terpo,  delight ; 
Eng.  merry,  mirth,  cheerful,  wretched, 
from  Klauthmurizo, — laugh,  lauk, 
Klaio  — wail,  nail. 

Krembaliazo,  make  noise, 
from  which 
bremo,  fremo,  frendo,  etc., 
brazo,  kraso,  razo,  bauzo,  bark, 
kalco,  klazo,  glazo, 
call,  bawl,  squall,  squeal,  etc.,  etc. 
Krambon,  dry. 

Correlative  of  nektar  and  ambrosia,  from  which  words  okeanos, 
ardeuo — ocean,  water,  bread,  meat,  steam,  and  thousands  of  related 
words  have  been  immediately  formed. 
JJ  Lampo,  shine.  UJJT — 

Root  of  lamp,  candle,  flambeau,  flash,  flame,  blaze,  etc. 
Helios,  Selene,  (salana),  etc. 
Klambos — lahm — lame, 
variations, 
himple,  hopple,  limp,  hitch, 
Krambos,  screaming, 
variations, 
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cry,  shriek,  screech,  scream, 
(kerusso),  (chemitizo),  (krembaliazo). 

In  particular,  the  very  type  of  numerous  English  words  was 
taken  directly  from  the  above  roots. 

tremble,  trample,  ramble,  scramble, 
rumble,  crumble,  wrinkle,  sprinkle, 

and,  in  a  most  marked  and  decided  manner,  steady  reference  to 
that  root  is  shown  in  English  by  constant  repetitions  of  the  vowels 
e  and  a,  and  in  German  by  an  equally  constant  repetition  of  the 
vowels  e  and  i. 

hearken,  hear,  ear,  deaf,  speak,  preach, 

near,  dear,  tear,  wear,  break,  breach, 

ein,  einige,  kein,  dein,  mein, 

fein,  schein,  wein,  bein,  klein, 

From  this  particular  root,  from  subsidiary  and  from  collateral 
roots,  in  the  manner  suggested,  with  the  most  perfect  method,  and 
with  the  most  artistic  refinement  and  device  of  which  the  subject  is 
.  susceptible,  the  various  cultivated  languages  of  the  earth  have 
since  been  formed.  They  have  not  been  at  all  in  the  nature  of 
mere  growths.  They  have  been  regular  and  methodical  form- 
ations, proceeding  upon  the  clearest  principles,  and  explainable 
accordingly."  *' 

"  After  reading  this,"  says  a  newspaper  critic,  "  one 
can  readily  believe  Rulloff 7s  statement,"  that,  "to 
minds  unprepared,  its  principles  are  nearly  incompre- 
hensible, and  the  mere  statement  of  them  often  causes 
your  petitioner  to  be  regarded  as  insane." 

We  received  two  letters  from  Rulloff  the  week 
after  our  visit,  one  of  them  having  been  written  the 
day  before  his  execution.  This  we  give  here  as  a 
curious  specimen : 

Bixghamtox,  May  17,  1871. 

 ,  Esq.  : 

Dr.  Sir : — When  at  Binghampton  you  enquired  as  to  the  word 
sqiiab,  a  young  pigeon.  I  had  not  then  thought  of  that  particular 
word,  but  as  soon  as  I  do  think  of  it,  its  origin  occurs  to  me. 

palumba 
— columba 
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from  Columba,  cuab, — squab, 

— taubchen — taube 

"         "  ou, — dove. 

A  dental  being  used  in  dove,  because  in  squab,  a  labial  and  a 
palatal  were  employed. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

Edward  H.  Rulloff. 

The  foregoing  is  written  in  an  easy,  flowing  style. 
The  curved  lines  in  the  capital  letters  are  round  and 
true.  The  signature  is  handsomely  and  gracefully 
executed. 

Opinions  have  varied  as  to  Eulloffs  good  faith  in  ref- 
erence to  the  whole  matter  of  his  philological  claims, 
and  as  to  his  motives  in  pressing  them  to  the  last  upon 
the  public  attention.  Many  practical  men,  used  to 
dealing  with  criminals,  regarded  this  as  the  last  ruse  of 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  persistent  of  this  class. 
They  adverted  to  it  as  the  "  dodge  philological,"  and  it 
was  evident  that  while  they  admired  the  man's  bold- 
ness and  craft,  they  were  amazed  that  any  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  caught  with  such  chaff.  Some  men 
were  of  opinion  that  he  had  all  along  used,  and  meant 
to  use  his  linguistic  attainments  and  claims,  as  a  cover 
to  his  real  character.  Learned  men,  however,  upon 
whom  he  called  at  different  time  in  the  years  1869  and 
1870,  and  sought  to  interest  in  his  plans  and  studies 
deemed  him  a  sincere  man,  who  had  taken  hold  of  a 
wild  notion,  and  rather  pitied  than  condemned  him  for 
his  vagaries.  But  while  allowing  thus  much,  it  is  also 
apparent  to  us  that,  in  respect  to  this  subject,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  the  insincerity  and  deceit  which  we  have 
shown  markedly  to  characterize  the  man.  He  claimed 
before  the  commissioners  to  have  been  making  the 
"Method"  the  object  of  his  special  studies  for  twenty 
years,  and  yet  it  is  apparent  that  he  could  hardly  have 
conceived  the  idea  before  the  year  1867  or  1868.  And, 
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at  the  last,  it  became  manifest  that  he  was  making  the 
most  of  the  matter,  and  puffing  his  wares  after  the 
fashion  of  the  quack.    And,  indeed,  it  seems  as  though, 
this  expression  might  fitly  be  applied  to  Kulloff  in  the 
various   capacities   which   he   assumed.     He  was  a 
medical  quack,  a  legal  quack,  a  mechanical  quack  (so 
far  as  originality  in  designing  is  concerned,)  a  photo- 
graphic quack,  a  burglarious   quack,  a  philological 
quack.      We   have  pointed  out  how  he  invariably 
bungled  more  or  less  in  his  burglaries,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  not  through  any  carefulness  on  his  part  that  he 
was  not  detected.    One  who  knew  of  the  operations  of 
the  "  Trio  of  Crime,"  in  her  rage  at  the  final  catastrophe,, 
declared  that  "they  were  always  caught,  when  that 
clumsy  doctor  writh  the  lame  foot  was  along,  but  when 
Billy  and  Charley  were  alone,  they  always  succeeded." 
The  very  way  in  which  he  undertook  to  call  attention 
to   his   linguistic  wares   partook  of   the  essence  of 
quackery.    He  had  circulars  printed  at  the  time  of  his 
attendance  upon  the  Philological  Association,  in  which 
he  offered  his  great  discovery  for  sale  at  the  startling 
price  of  $500,000.     When  asked  by  Dr.  Andrews, 
while  in  Binghamton  jail,  why  he  took  so  absurd  a 
course,  he  answered,  "  Oh !   To  call  attention  to  the 
matter!    I  didn't  suppose  anybody  would  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  be  taken  in  by  it."    A  manuscript  in  our 
possession  is  evidence  that  Rulloff  was  at  one  time 
fascinated  with  that  which,  under  the  name  of  phre- 
nology, has  had   charms   for  many  pseudo-scientific 
people.    The  manuscript  is  a  lecture  upon  this  sub- 
ject written,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  short-hand  of 
his  own  invention,  a  key  to  which  was  found  on  the 
body  of  one  of  the  drowned  burglars.     Among  his 
papers  was  also  found  what  reads,  in  places,  like  a 
medical  lecture,  and,  again,  like  a  funeral  sermon,  in  the 
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course  of  which  he  gives  utterance  to  the  following  sen- 
timents :  "  Be  assured  that  the  sufferings  and  agonies 
of  life  are  brought  upon  us  by  the  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  our  nature,  rather  than  by  any  defects  in  the 
benovolence  or  execution  of  creation.  And  he  will  do 
well,  who,  in  cases  of  suffering,  sets  himself  rather  to 
inquire  wherein  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  infringed, 
than  impatiently  to  murmur  and  fret  against  our  poor 
humanity.  The  kindlier  feelings  of  our  nature,  my 
friends,  would  no  doubt  suggest  the  expediency  of 
having  the  natural  laws  suspended  in  case  of  this  in- 
nocent and  suffering  child,  but  it  has  pleased  him  who 
ordered  all  things  wisely  and  well  to  make  these  laws 
unchanging ;  and  to  subject  this  child  to  a  fatality 
from  whose  grasp  there  is  no  deliverance."  The  in- 
junction "  to  try  all  things,"  this  man  literally  obeyed, 
but  omitted  "  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  leading  traits  of  his  character  are  manifest  in 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Kulloff.  In  vain  does 
he  try  to  gloss  ever  the  record  of  his  life,  and  assume  to 
die  an  heroic  death,  leaving  behind  him  a  famous  name. 
The  brutal  insouciance  of  the  hardened  criminal,  whose 
life  has  really  been  one  life-long  defiance  of  all  law, 
stands  out  plainly  manifest.  The  scene  for  which  he 
had  nerved  himself,  and  which  his  perfect  physical  con- 
dition enabled  him  to  play  boldly,  was  one  which  he  had 
evidently  rehearsed.  The  whole  energies  of  his  mind 
were  fully  concentrated  in  that  last  effort  "  to  die  game" 
We  are  well  enough  aware  that  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  a  public  execution  are  not  favorable  to  call- 
ing out  the  better  feelings  of  the  condemned  man,  or  to 
induce,  at  the  last,  a  sincere  expression  of  repentance. 
The  practice  of  allowing  free  access  to  reporters  for 
the  papers,  who  supply,  what  in  part  they  create,  a  de- 
mand for  all  the  details  of  these  occasions  so  eagerly 
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sought  in  this  prurient  age,  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Prof.  Lewis:    "The  poor  wretch,  instead  of  being- 
left  alone  with  his  conscience  and  his  God,  is  roused 
into   an   unwonted  and   most   unsound  excitement. 
The  appeal  of  the  reporter's  presence  in  his  cell  is 
to  that  pitiful  yet  strong  feeling  of  human  nature — 
especially  strong  under  such  circumstances — the  de- 
sire yet  to  seem  of  some  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow-men.    The  blasphemies  and  frivolities  that  are 
thus  brought  out  of  him,  are,  in  truth,  a  braving  of 
man,  rather  than  a  braving  of  God."    This  desire  of 
being  still  of  some  consequence  Eulloff  simply  shared 
with  the  criminal  class,  to  which  wre  affirm,  after  all  his 
pretensions,  the  man  really  belonged.    It  may,  indeed, 
be  styled  one  of  the  "notes"  of  the  common  crim- 
inal.   A  curious  instance  of  this  has  been  communi- 
cated to  us  by  the  spiritual  adviser  of  an  ignorant 
man,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  deliberately  shot  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  gold  watch,  the  possession  of  which  he  had 
long  coveted.   It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that,  when 
his  victim  fell,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  take  the  cov- 
eted watch  from  her  person,  but  immediately  fled.  He 
was  wholly  illiterate,  but  had  been  taught  reading  by 
the  attendant  clergyman,  and,  as  this  gentleman  says, 
could  finally  read  pretty  fluently  the  seventy -first  Psalm. 
What  was  the  astonishment  of  his  spiritual  adviser, 
when,  at  the  last,  the  prisoner  proposed  to  read  that 
psalm  upon  the  scaffold  !    And  the  only  reason  he  gave 
was,  "  I  thought  I  would  show  them  how  much  I  had 
improved  in  reading."  Verily,  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death  !    And,  as  we  had  seen,  the  ruling  passion  in 
Eulloff  was  unbounded  egoism.    So,  at  the  last,  he  was 
pleased  to  think  of  himself  as  attracting  the  public  eye, 
and  he  brazened  it  out  with  that  effrontery  and  deceit, 
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which,  he  hoped,  might  hide  his  real  character.  But  all 
in  vain !  Attempt  it  as  we  may,  we  do  not  hide  our 
real  character  even  from  human  eyes.  We  may  think 
of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think,  hut 
no  one  can  in  this  way  either  really  impose  upon  those 
around  him,  or  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

Instances  are  not  rare,  where  criminals  have  had 
higher  tastes,  which  one  might  think  would  have 
saved  them  from  a  criminal  life.  Men  of  high  aims, 
who  have  led  intellectual  lives,  have  committed  ter- 
rible crimes,  but  usually  only  as  incidents,  almost  as 
accidents  of  their  lives,  fatal  though  they  may  have 
been  in  their  results ;  as  witness  the  case  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster of  Harvard  University,  and,  more  recently,  that  of 
the  Eev.  Selby  Watson,  a  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church.  But,  in  the  career  of  Bulloff,  it  is  really  the 
criminal  that  predominates.  The  perverse  nature  of 
the  man  appears  in  what  we  should  expect  to  find 
his  better  side,  even  in  his  literary  studies.  Nothing 
of  the  docile  spirit  seems  ever  to  have  manifested  itself 
in  his  researches  in  the  department  of  letters,  in  the 
domain  of  science,  where,  to  be  gainers,  Ave  must  be 
learners.  The  wise  precept  of  Bacon  was  never  fol- 
lowed by  Rulloff:  "Bead  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute." 

He  was,  then,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  attitude  of 
the  patient  investigator,  the  inquiring  observer.  To  the 
mind  of  such  a  rash  and  willful  being,  the  mysteries  of 
science,  as  well  as  the  truths  of  our  moral  nature  must 
ever  remain  insoluble  and  invisible.  With  all  his  in- 
tellectual subtlety,  he  has  not  the  torch  that  will  guide 
him  through  the  intricate  paths  of  the  obscure  laby- 
rinths, whether  of  intellectual,  or  moral  truth.  Bather 
will  all  his  efforts  only  serve  to  plunge  him  more 
deeply  into  obscurity,  and  he  will  grope  about,  follow- 
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ing  false  lights.  "  If  the  light  within  thee  "be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness." 

In  Kulloff 's  course  in  life,  from  the  outset  to  its  ig- 
nominious and  appalling  close,  we  see  scarcely  a  trace 
of  moral  influences.  Among  the  prominent  influences 
in  favor  of  duty  is  the  sympathetic  part  of  our  nature. 
But  the  egoism  of  this  man  caused  him  to  be  wholly 
absorbed  with  himself  alone.  He  disdained  all  instruc- 
tion, and  paid  no  attention  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
Among  prudential  motives,  punishment,  as  deterring 
from  crime,  through  fear  of  the  consequences,  had  an 
effect  upon,  him,  far  less  than  upon  most  men,  owing  to 
his  extreme  willfulness.  So  that,  if  conscience  is,  as  one 
class  of  metaphysicians  say,  "  generated  by  the  frequent 
.  practice  of  abstaining  from  punishable  acts,"  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed  conscience  in  this,  "  its 
most  general  type."  And  yet,  moral  inability,  in  his 
case,  can  not  be  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  render  him, 
by  any  means,  irresponsible.  He  certainly  was  not  in 
the  state  of  "  the  incorrigible  thief,  who  labors  under 
moral  inability  to  comply  with  the  behests  of  j3rudence 
and  duty."  But  the  only  rule  to  be  adopted  in  criminal 
procedure,  as  in  foro  conscie?itice,  is  to  account  a  man  re- 
sponsible, if  motives  still  continue  to  have  power  over 
him.  The  philological  delusion,  even  granting  that  it 
was  a  delusion,  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  pervert  his 
trains  of  thought  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  him  not 
amenable  to  motives.  In  no  one  of  his  crimes  of  vio- 
lence  does  he  even  seem  to  have  been  in  that  middle 
condition,  "  where  the  severest  sanctions  of  society  are 
unequal  to  the  passion  of  the  moment."  His  temper, 
though  furious  at  times  in  its  manifestations,  was  yet 
of  that  kind  which  allows  the  mind  to  work  deliber- 
ately to  accomplish  its  aims,  wreaking  its  vengeance 
upon  its  objects,  as  upon  his  hapless  family,  who  were 
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sacrificed  to  his  fiendish  malignity  :  while,  in  perpetra- 
ting the  crime  for  which  he  finally  suffered  a  shameful 
death,  the  motive  was  plain  enough,  for  he  deliberately 
committed  a  murder  to  effect  his  own  escape  and  that  of 
his  confederates.  So,  in  his  life-long  war  against  society, 
motives  certainly  influenced  him, — the  motives  which 
actuate  Lad  men,  of  whom  we  say,  that  half  the  inge- 
nuity spent  in  their  laborious  plottings  against  the 
property  of  others,  rightly  used,  would  have,  in  no  long 
time,  brought  them  a  competence. 

The  papers  which  Rulloff  left  with  the  wish  that 
they  should  be  examined  and  published  in  his  name, 
could  by  no  possibility,  we  are  of  opinion,  be  found  of 
any  real  worth.  This  appears  plainly  enough  from 
the  examples  we  have  given  of  his  Method.  We 
have  the  authority  of  one  who  knew  him  well  when 
at  Ithaca  and  Auburn,  for  the  statement,  that  Rul- 
loff was  never  then  known  to  have  a  valuable  idea, 
which  could  not  be  promptly -traced  to  some  other 
owner.  It  has  lately  seemed  to  us,  as  though  Rulloff 
may  have  borrowed  the  starting-point  of  his  Method  from 
Dr.  Kraitsir's  views.  This  ingenious  author  employs 
what  has  been  styled  the  theory  of  the  sympathetic 
formation  of  language,  and  we  give  here  what  is  called 
his  favorite  example.  How  can  we  imagine  that  the 
human  mind  would  act  upon  the  larynx  and  mouth  so 
as  to  give  an  outsider  the  idea  of  abstract  solidity, 
matter,  body?  A  body  is  matter  in  three  dimensions, 
vertical,  horizontal  forwards,  and  horizontal  sideways. 
Now  the  organs  of  speech  consist  chiefly  of  the 
throat,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips ;  the  first  is  vertical,  the 
the  second  horizontal  forwards,  and  the  third  horizontal 
sideways.  If  we  take,  therefore,  a  guttural,  a  lingual, 
and  a  labial  ;  we  can  with  these  three  sound  the  three 
dimensions  of  matter,  i.  e.,  express  the  idea  of  a  body  in 
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the  general.  Thus: — K.  R.  P.,  corpus,  the  Latin  word 
for  body.  From  this  word  can  now  be  formed  nouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  <fec,  expressing  modifica- 
tions of  this  idea  of  solid  body,  ad  libitum;  such 
as  grip,  grab,  grave,  engrave,  &c.  "The  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  accepting  such  a  system  of  etymology, 
is  exactly  the  objection  we  feel  to  letting  children 
drive  a  fast  horse, — it  will  run  away  with  them,  and 
smash  everything  to  flinders.  The  soundest  philol- 
ogists warn  us  against  working  on  the  old  exploded 
system  of  false  analogies,  which  would  turn  us  from 
all  the  well-established  laws  of  letter- variation  and 
word-derivation  to  follow  the  ignis  fatuus  which  leads 
a  man  dancing  in  the  bogs,  and  helplessly  flounder- 
ing in  inextricable  mire."*  This  falsest  of  methods 
Rulloff  adopts,  and  carries  out  to  its  most  remote  conse- 
quences, but  he  proceeds  even  here,  in  the  most  arbitary 
manner,  singularly  avoiding  all  that  there  is  philosophi- 
cal in  the  theory,  and  reducing  it  to  a  chaotic  medley. 

Rulloff  was  certainly  a  genius  in  his  way;  a 
man  endowed  with  natural  faculties,  which  trained, 
and  properly  used,  might  have  made  him  a  man  of 
mark.  But,  in  his  imperfect  way,  he  attempted  many 
things,  and  signally  failed  in  all. 

He  stands  forth  as  one  more,  and  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  high  intellectual 
endowments,  severed  from  moral  culture.  Some  one  has 
speculated  as  to  how  much  evil  a  man  perfectly  de- 
veloped intellectually,  and  thoroughly  unscrupulous, 
might  accomplish.  Rulloff  approaches  to  the  type  of 
such  a  moral  monster.  And,  not  the  least  of  all,  was 
the  terrible  moral  ruin  his  own  blasted  character  pre- 
sents. And,  worst  of  all  for  himself,  this  hatefulness 
of  his  own  aspect  he  never  knew,  in  consequence  of  his 
*  "  Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,"  by  J.  P.  Lesley. 
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own  faults  he  could  have  no  conception  of.  Thus, 
with  capabilities  which  might  have  ranked  him  high  in 
some  sphere  of  usefulness,  RullofF  followed  the  base  life 
of  a  criminal,  passed  eighteen  out  of  the  fifty-two  years 
of  his  life  in  prison  as  a  felon,  and  finally  died  "  as  the 
fool  dieth." 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  CARE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  THE  INSANE. 


BY  DR.  E.  JI.  VAN  DEUSEN, 
Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 


The  virtual  abandonment  of  the  present  system  of 
treatment  and  provision  for  the  insane  in  large  institu- 
tions, has  been  advised,  and  several  reasons  assigned ; 
that  the  public  will  not  consent  to  the  expense  of  their 
erection  in  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  requirement ; 
that  the  cost  of  the  support  of  the  insane  therein  is 
too  burdensome;  and  that  they  are  unsuited  to  the 
purpose.  A  few  of  those  who  have  presented  these 
views  favor  the  substitution  of  a  collection  or  group  of 
cottages;  others,  of  a  central  hospital  with  detached 
cottages;  others,  again,  suggest  that  the  insane  be  re- 
ceived as  boarders  in  families,  making  their  care  an 
avocation  ;  and,  by  others,  it  is  asserted  that  they  can 
be  more  successfully  treated  at  their  own  homes. 

That  persons  suffering  under  certain  forms  of  insanity 
can  be  successfully  treated  at  home,  and  that  cases  of 
many  forms  of  mental  disorder  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
removal  is  not  required,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  thus  successfully  treated,  and  that  such  a  course  is 
occasionally  advised  by  the  medical  officers  of  institu- 
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tions.  By  advice  from  tlie  same  source,  also,  certain 
classes  of  patients  are  usually  excluded ;  among  these, 
for  instance,  the  class  of  hypochondriacs  whose  delu- 
sions are  fostered  by  hospital  associations.  But  often, 
most  unfortunately,  when  the  condition  of  the  patient 
permits  home  treatment,  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
forbid  it. 

If  there  be  any  special  and  uniform  advantage  in 
home  treatment  for  the  insane  as  a  class,  it  would  seem 
that  it  must  certainly  have  appeared  during  periods, 
not  in  this  State,  only,  but  elsewhere,  when  large  num- 
bers have  necessarily  been  refused  admission  to  institu- 
tions. In  this  State  particularly,  and  especially  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  should  confidently  ex- 
pect such  advantage,  if  it  existed,  to  be  made  manifest, 
for  the  reason,  that  the  best  medical  skill  has  been 
attainable,  the  people  are  intelligent  and  discrimina- 
ting, and  everything,  as  a  general  rule,  which  money 
and  affection  could  command,  has  been  at  the  service  of 
the  patient  and  of  those  in  attendance. 

That  a  few  have  recovered,  and  that  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases  renewal  of  the  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  institution  has  been  unnecessary,  is  true ;  and 
still,  the  results,  as  shown  by  subsequent  correspond- 
ence purposely  instituted,  have  not  been  such  as  to 
establish  any  advantage  in  home  treatment.  Aside 
from  the  attendant  mortality,  which  has  been  large,  and 
the  number  of  suicides  and  accidents  occurring,  the 
frequent  instances  of  domestic  comfort  destroyed,  of 
serious  injury  to  impressible  members  of  the  family, 
and  the  unpleasant  influence  upon  children  from  the 
association,  (which  have  been  communicated  to  us,  in 
subsequently  urging  admission,)  show  that  any  advan- 
tage which  may  possibly  have  accrued  to  the  few,  has 
been  far  more  than  counterbalanced.    How  far  these 
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attendant  difficulties  and  evils  may  be  obviated  through 
a  more  generally  acquired  experience  in  the  care  of  the 
insane,  and  by  domestic  arrangements  designed  spec- 
ially to  promote  their  comfort,  Ave  have  no  means  of 
determining. 

As  regards  another  of  the  reasons  given, — the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  public  to  be  taxed  for  the  erection  of  all 
the  institutions  required,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
both  curable  and  incurable  therein, — we  are  sure,  that 
there  is  not  only  a  disposition  to  meet  every  necessary 
expense  for  this  purpose,  but  that  more  attention  is 
now  actually  demanded  for  the  insane  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  and  that  pecuniary  considerations  alone  are 
less  regarded,  and  those  of  humanity  and  scientific 
requirement  and  suggestion,  far  more,  than  ever  before. 

Though  a  point  to  be  demonstrated  by  actual  trial 
and  experiment,  our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  will  be 
found  more  economical  to  make  provision  for,  and  to 
maintain  the  insane  of  a  given  locality  in  a  large  insti- 
tution than  in  detached  cottages,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  has  yet  been  suggested.  In  making  this  state- 
ment, reference  is  had  to  the  insane  usually  presented 
for  treatment,  not  to  the  harmless  dements,  the  feeble- 
minded, or  those  who  are  imbecile  from  advancing 
years  or  other  causes.  In  this  State  these  are  usually 
well  provided  for  at  their  own  homes.  Neither  is 
reference  made  to  the  incapacitated  dependents,  far  less 
numerous  in  a  comparatively  new  country  than  in  the 
larger  cities  and  more  densely  populated  States, — the 
degenerate  offspring  of  feeble,  imbecile,  intemperate 
and  constitutionally  pauper  parentage.  Though  not 
possessed  of  healthy  mental  organizations,  these  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  insane.  Public  safety  often 
requires  that  certain  individuals  of  this  class  be  re- 
strained of  their  liberty;  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
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not  proper  objects  either  for  commitment  to  prisons  or 
admission  to  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  influences 
which  are  increasing  their  number  are  obvious  enough, 
but  the  remedies  are  very  difficult  of  application,  and  it 
is  quite  as  difficult  to  devise  a  system  of  provision  which 
shall  not  be  burdensome  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  perfectly  adapted  to  their  proper  care,  and 
mental  and  physical  elevation. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  the  cost  of  providing  hospi- 
tal accommodation  for  all  the  insane  requiring  it,  and 
care  and  treatment  of  such  character  as  to  secure  to 
them  every  comfort  and  facility  for  restoration  attaina- 
ble, is  regarded  by  intelligent  citizens  as  burdensome 
as  it  has  been  represented.  Assuming  the  usual  ratio 
of  insanity  to  population,  and  the  aggregate  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  estate  at  $532.06  per  capita  (the 
existing  valuation  in  Michigan,)  then,  in  a  State  having 
a  population  of  one  million,  the  property  valuation 
would  be  $532,060,000,  and  there  would  be  about  830 
insane  persons,  of  whom  certainly  not  more  than  600 
would  require  hospital  care.  Estimating  the  cost  of 
hospital  provision  at  $1,200  per  patient,  a  less  than  one 
and  five-tenths  mill  tax  spread  over  the  three  years  of 
its  probable  construction  would  provide  institutions, 
not  deducting  therefrom  the  cost  of  the  receptacles, 
additions,  cells,  or  other  apartments  at  the  poor-house 
or  elsewhere. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  the  support  of  patients  in 
organized  institutions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  amount  in  question  is  not  the  total  cost  of  mainte- 
nance therein,  but  only  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  cost  of  care  elsewhere.  The  former,  as  reported,  is 
usually  the  exact  cost,  including  repairs  and  renewals, 
and  every  item  of  expenditure;  the  latter  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  since  it  is  reported  as  very  much  greater  in 
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one  county  than  in  another.  But  even  if  this  difference 
amounted  to  two  dollars  per  week  for  each  patient,  a 
tax  of  less  than  one-eighth  of  one  mill,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, would  more  than  meet  it,  while  the  restoration 
of  but  five  per  cent,  more  than  might  recover  elsewhere, 
would  also  fully  meet  it. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  families,  disposed  to  make  the  care  of  the  insane  an 
avocation,  with  their  residences  properly  constructed 
and  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  sufficiently  near  each 
other  to  secure  organized  medical  supervision,  the  in- 
ducement leading  them  to  do  so,  must  be  pecuniary 
advantage.  That  the  attendant  cost  would  be  greater 
than  in  a  large  institution,  is  obvious ;  cases,  in  which 
removal  is  unnecessary,  would,  as  now,  receive  medical 
treatment  at  home,  while  to  those  requiring  it,  the 
restraint  of  personal  liberty  would  be  much  the  same, 
wherever  it  might  be  applied. 

Around  this, — the  restraint  of  personal  liberty, — and 
in  direct  connection  with  it,  nearly  all  the  complaints 
relative  to  institutions  for  the  insane,  will  be  found  to 
center.  Its  imposition  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  loss 
of  a  correct  appreciation  of  personal  relations,  or  of 
self-control,  under  the  influence  of  delusions,  or  by  the 
promptings  of  morbid  propensities — prominent  features 
of  many  forms  of  mental  disorder,  in  fact,  that  which 
gives  to  them  their  most  painful  characteristics.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  will  become  necessary,  can 
be  diminished  by  no  system  of  provision;  and  the 
patients,  who  are  restive  under  the  restriction  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  are  not  likely  to  regard  it  differently, 
simply  because  the  building  in  which  they  may  be 
placed,  is  an  ordinary  dwelling  or  cottage. 

Again,  those  who  regard  their  residence  in  an  institu- 
tion as  an  imprisonment,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
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the  entire  number  under  treatment,  and  are  usually 
those  who  would  elsewhere  require  still  more  irksome 
restriction.  On  the  other  hand,  those  suffering  from 
the  less  marked  forms  of  mental  disorder,  whose  timid- 
ity and  sensitiveness  naturally  suggest  to  the  inex- 
perienced the  removal  of  everything  about  an  institu- 
tion which  bears  any  resemblance  to  restraint,  are  the 
ones  who  very  seldom  regard  it  as  such,  and  from  whom 
no  complaint  is  heard.  In  other  words,  the  painful 
restiveness  uniformly  manifested  by  a  certain  class  of 
patients,  which  so  strongly  moves  our  sympathy,  and 
which  has  suggested  to  the  minds  of  very  kindly  inten- 
tioned  persons  some  other  form  of  provision,  is  due  to 
the  form  of  disease  under  which  they  suffer,  and  not  to 
the  institution. 

The  system  of  provision  which  we  regard  as  the 
most  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  best  adapted  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  who  can  not  reside 
at  home,  or  in  private  families,  is  the  erection  of  the 
requisite  number  of  public  institutions,  plain  but  sub- 
stantial structures,  characterized  by  good  taste,  fur- 
nished with  everything  essential  to  health,  comfort,  and 
successful  treatment,  and  of  course  without  extravagant 
embellishment  and  unnecessary  expenditure. 

Though  confident  that  the  future  will  bring  with  it 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  mental  disease,  and  no 
doubt  great  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  its  treat- 
ment, nothing  thus  far  presented  leads  us  to  antici- 
pate that  this  improvement  will  be  effected  by  the 
substitution  of  detached  cottages,  or  other  of  the  means 
suggested.  There  are  a  few  in  every  institution,  who, 
during  much  of  the  time  at  least,  can  be  comfortably 
provided  for  in  such  structures  or  elsewhere.  But  in 
the  ready  access  to  every  room,  in  convenience  of  super- 
vision, in  the  promptitude  with  which  those  falling  ill 
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may  be  visited,  and  in  the  ease  and  freedom  from  expo- 
sure with  which  patients  can  he  transferred  from  hall 
to  hall  as  their  varying  conditions  require,  a  large  insti 
tution  has  certainly  many  incontestable  advantages. 
In  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  food  and  medi- 
cines, in  administration  and  attendance,  in  the  sum  of 
the  cost  of  repairs,  in  the  supply  of  water,  and  in  many 
other  respect  also,  there  are  many  advantages.  Still, 
should  it  ever  appear  that  the  success  of  treatment  and 
the  comfort  of  the  patient  is  greater  in  cottages  or  else- 
where, all  other  considerations  must  cease  to  govern. 

From  the  increased  attention  recently  given  by  intel- 
ligent and  earnest  men,  to  the  subject  of  provision  for 
the  insane,  and  the  character  of  many  of  the  discus- 
sions, it  may  be  inferred  that  our  present  institutions 
as  a  class,  very  perfect  as  many  of  them  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be,  do  not  entirely  meet  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  public.  That  some  of  these  expecta- 
tions are  of  such  character  that  they  can  not  be  realized, 
is  probably  true ;  but  the  increased  interest  awakened 
promises  a  more  efficient  and  general  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  in  making  every  institution  very 
perfect  in  construction,  appointments,  organization,  and 
administration.  Though  it  is  sometimes  thus  intimated, 
the  most  prolonged  official  connection  with  an  institu- 
tion can  never  blind  the  physician  in  charge  to  its 
defects,  and  he  is  usually  found  the  first  to  suggest  and 
urge  the  application  of  remedies.  Judging  from  the 
past,  and  recalling  the  names  of  those  most  prominently 
associated  with  the  marked  advance  of  the  last  half 
century,  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the 
insane,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  future,  as 
heretofore,  the  medical  officers  of  institutions  will  be 
honorably  identified  with  every  important  improvement. 
One  very  frequent  source  of  defect  in  our  institu- 
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tions,  not  general,  however,  or  peculiar  to  the  system, 
is  a  failure  to  fully  recognize,  at  the  time  of  their  estab- 
lishment, the  extent  of  the  requirement  they  are  to 
meet.  Overcrowded  halls,  impaired  classification,  with 
attendant  dangers  and  discomforts,  serious  epidemics, 
and  increased  mortality  are  the  results.  Subsequent 
additions  are  disadvantageously  made,  and  are  some- 
times unavoidably  faulty  and  inconvenient.  Unfortun- 
ately too,  when  an  institution  is  too  limited  in  capacity, 
a  gradually  extending  dissatisfaction,  with  the  feeling 
that  some  partiality  governs  admission,  attaches  to  it, 
and  quite  naturally,  for  the  reason  that  individuals 
interested  in  a  particular  patient,  very  uniformly  regard 
their  application  as  entitled  to  preference  over  all  others. 
Beyond  a  fixed  point,  every  additional  admission  to  a 
crowded  institution,  is  a  source  of  more  or  less  injury ; 
any  advantage  which  may  thereby  accrue  to  one  is  at 
the  cost  of  another,  and,  generally,  an  admission  under 
such  circumstances,  is  of  service  only  to  the  relatives  or 
those  whom  it  relieves  of  care. 

Comparatively  few  of  our  institutions  are  adequately 
supplied  with  the  means  and  appliances  for  the  diver- 
sion and  recreation  of  patients,  and  for  providing  occu- 
pation adapted  to  the  feeble  organizations  of  one  class, 
the  morbid  activity  of  another,  and  the  restlessness  of 
almost  all.  Scarcely  any  means  which  can  be  devised 
would  avail  more  in  relieving  the  tedium  of  asylum 
life  and  in  promoting  both  comfort  and  restoration. 
Interesting  reading  matter,  instruction  in  drawing  and 
singing,  exhibitions,  excursions,  games,  in  fact,  anything 
which  will  occupy,  suggest  thought,  interest,  or  divert, 
if  ca/refully  and  individually  directed,  can  be  niade  to- 
act  remedially.  If  the  suspension  of  mental  activity 
from  morbid  influences  and  the  indulgence  in  unhealthy 
thoughts  and  sentiments  effect  structural  changes  in  the 
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brain,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  presentation,  on  cor- 
rect principles,  of  objects  likely  to  suggest  thought  and 
natural  feelings  will  contribute  to  the  re-establishment 
of  normal  relations. 

The  assistant  medical  officers  should  be  gentlemen  of 
ability,  if  possible,  with  previous  hospital  experience, 
and  should  receive  such  salaries  as  would  justify  them 
in  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
mental  disorders.  The  interviews  with  friends  of  pa- 
tients, consultations  in  reference  to  cases  presented  for 
admission,  special  correspondence,  and  the  many  and 
varied  calls  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  medical 
superintendent,  even  if  the  institution  be  of  very  lim- 
ited capacity,  render  regular  medical  visits  impossible. 
The  details  of  the  moral  and  medical  treatment  estab- 
lished, the  supervision  of  prescriptions,  and  the  orders 
for  special  diet,  as  well  as  certain  administrative  duty 
to  secure  the  punctuality  and  regularity  upon  which 
efficiency  depends,  must  necessarily  be  committed  to 
the  assistant  medical  officers.  A  large  corps  of  well- 
instructed  attendants  is  also  essential,  and  to  secure  it 
the  salary  must  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  services  of 
those  found  capable  and  efficient.  The  duties  devolving 
upon  them  are  anxious,  often  laborious  and  dishearten- 
ing, and,  in  the  female  departments  especially,  of  a  char- 
acter to  tax  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  attendant 
severely.  To  those  fully  meeting  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  them,  and  discharging  their  duties  with  fidel- 
ity, there  is  due  not  only  a  liberal  compensation  but  a 
grateful  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  The  proper  num- 
ber to  be  employed,  is  not  that  fixed  by  an  assumed 
ratio,  but  the  number  which  may  be  found  necessary  to 
give  to  every  patient  under  treatment,  the  degree  of 
attention  required  in  each  individual  case. 

Most  of  the  popular  criticisms  upon  institutions  and 
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the  treatment  of  the  insane,  are  of  no  assistance  to  us 
in  effecting  desired  improvements.  When  specially 
brought  to  our  notice  it  is  usually  by  relatives  of 
patients,  to  whom  little  opportunity  for  acquiring  in- 
formation has  been  afforded,  and  in  whose  minds  some 
one  or  more  of  them  has  awakened  an  interest  leading 
to  inquiry,  or  perhaps  has  caused  anxiety.  The  spirit  in 
which  these  criticisms  are  usually  presented  certainly 
does  not  indicate  an  earnest  desire  to  effect  improve- 
ment or  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  insane,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  they  do  good  service  is  in  leading 
the  public  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
its  institutions. 

Interviews  with  friends  and  correspondence  are  usu- 
ally represented  as  entirely  prohibited  in  institutions, 
when,  in  fact,  the  cases  in  which  both  can  be  safely  per- 
mitted far  outnumber  those  in  which  their  interdiction 
is  necessary.  In  certain  stages  of  many  forms  of  dis- 
ease both  visits  and  correspondence  are  made  of  service, 
and  when  their  suspension  is  advised  it  is  for  reasons 
which  intelligent  persons  can  readily  appreciate.  The 
fact  that  interviews  with  Mends  usually  awaken  pleas- 
ant emotions,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  effect  should  invariably  be  beneficial,  but  in 
certain  morbid  mental  conditions  unusual  emotion, 
even  of  a  pleasant  character,  is  harmful.  An  incident 
of  recent  occurrence  affords  a  striking  illustration : 

An  unfortunate  man,  who  had  been  sadly  mutilated 
in  a  railway  accident,  and  was  supporting  himself  by 
turning  a  hand-organ,  came  to  the  asylum  and  visited 
one  or  two  halls.  An  amiable  young  man,  a  law  stu- 
dent, suffering  under  dementia  following  melancholia, 
had  enjoyed  with  others  the  novelty  of  the  organ,  but 
was  much  moved  by  the  poor  man's  misfortune.  He  re- 
quested that  all  the  funds  he  had  in  the  office  should  be 
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given  him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  people  would  ap- 
preciate his  helpless  condition  and  contribute  liberally. 
While  thus  conversing  his  face  suddenly  flushed  and  in 
a  moment  an  intense  homicidal  impulse  was  developed, 
requiring  his  prompt  removal  from  the  object  of  his 
previous  sympathy. 

The  sudden  and  complete  revulsion  of  sentiment, 
which  not  unfrequently  attends  emotional  activity  pre- 
vious to  the  re-establishment  of  mental  vigor  in  conva- 
lescence from  severe  attacks,  is  shown  in  the  following: 
A  lady  of  great  worth  and  devotedly  attached  to  her 
husband  was  seized  with  acute  mania.  She  was 
promptly  placed  under  treatment  and  her  progress 
towards  restoration  was  very  satisfactory.  Soon  after 
convalescence  was  established  her  husband  unfortun- 
ately visited  her,  and  deeming  her  restored  removed 
her.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  during  which  she 
had  been  allowed  to  attend  church  and  meet  several 
friends,  her  return  became  necessary.  On  approaching 
the  institution  she  sprang  from  her  husband,  ran  up  to 
a  room  in  which  she  expected  to  find  one  of  the  physi- 
cians, and  with  the  greatest  agitation  begged  that  she 
might  not  be  permitted  to  see  him.  She  was  not  under 
the  influence  of  delusions,  but  her  usual  affection  for 
her  husband  had  suddenly  developed  into  an  over- 
whelming aversion  and  positive  dread. 

In  a  few  cases  delusions  are  ineradicable,  except  by 
severing  for  a  time  all  previous  associations,  and  in 
these,  visits  and  correspondence  directly  defeat  the  pur- 
pose which  suggested  the  patients'  removal  from  home. 
Those  laboring  under  a  monomania  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion are  inclined  to  select  as  correspondents  persons 
with  whom  no  communications  would  be  held  in  health, 
and  to  make  statements  which  would  subsequently  be 
regretted.    In  others,  morbid  feelings  are  strongly  im- 
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pressed  upon  the  memory  by  the  mere  act  of  writing 
them.  A  gentleman  of  some  literary  reputation,  who 
published  a  history  of  his  own  case,  refers  to  a  doubt 
of  his  personal  identity,  which  annoyed  him  much  for 
several  days,  and  which  he  attributed  to  his  having 
written  with  pencil  all  over  the  window-seat  of  his 
room  a  name  he  had  seen  scribbled  upon  the  wall. 
Visits  and  correspondence  are  harmful  also,  when  they 
tend  through  the  renewal  of  previous  associations  to 
recall  delusions. 

The  following,  condensed  from  our  own  records,  is 
the  history  of  one  of  those  cases  which  so  frequently 
suggests  to  a  visitor  some  disadvantage  in  asylum  treat- 
ment ;  a  case  in  which  the  distressing  unrest  accom- 
panying the  form  of  disease,  is  often  ascribed  to  deten- 
tion in  an  institution.  It  is  that  of  a  lady  long  under 
our  care,  who  constantly  suffered  from  doubt,  suspicion, 
and  distrust,  with  extreme  irritability.  Of  feeble  con- 
stitution originally,  her  cares  and  anxieties  as  a  wife 
and  mother  had  prostrated  her,  causing  dyspepsia, 
severe  neuralgia,  and  finally  an  attack  of  melancholia. 
Her  family,  entertaining  for  her  the  tenderest  regard, 
and  possessed  of  the  requisite  means,  considered  it  a 
duty  to  care  for  her  at  home,  and  did  so  until,  in  the 
partial  dementia  following,  the  morbid  sentiments 
alluded  to  were  developed.  After  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed residence  at  the  asylum,  during  which  she  was 
equally  unhappy  and  restless,  she  was  removed. 

On  returning  home  she  appeared  comfortable  for  a 
few  weeks,  as  she  also  had  immediately  after  leaving  it, 
but  her  condition  soon  compelled  a  second  applica- 
tion. To  avoid  the  necessity  of  again  receiving  her,  it 
was  suggested  that  she  board  with  friends  in  a  distant 
village.  Afterwards,  a  housekeeper  of  her  own  selec- 
tion, with  a  pleasant  residence,  was  engaged.  Subse- 
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quently,  she  took  rooms  with  a  relative,  but  in  each 
instance,  with  the  same  result,  and  her  re-admission  be- 
came an  absolute  necessity.  Her  extreme  restlessness, 
and  the  plausible  manner  in  which  she  explained  the 
difficulties  Bhe  had  encountered,  would  lead  one  unfa- 
miliar with  such  cases  to  regard  her  return  home  as 
very  proper,  and  yet  during  a  brief  interview  with  any 
member  of  her  family,  she  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
acts  of  violence. 

Painful  as  these  cases  are,  requiring,  on  the  part  of 
physicians  and  attendants,  the  most  unremitting  care, 
they  must  continue  to  be  presented,  and  from  the 
attendant  circumstances,  well  meaning,  though  inex- 
perienced people,  as  heretofore,  will  be  led  to  question 
the  propriety  of  their  detention  in  an  institution,  when 
in  truth,  residence  elsewhere  is  often  impossible.  As 
is  the  fact  regarding  those  who  have  well-defined  and 
absorbing  delusions,  the  percentage  of  recoveries  is  not 
large,  and  those  leaving  the  asylum  unrestored  bear 
with  them  the  same  bitter  feelings  with  which  they  en- 
tered it,  only  transferred  from  their  friends  to  the  insti- 
tution. That  their  distress  is  not  as  depressing  as  a 
casual  observer  would  suppose,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  physical  health  is  well  maintained,  and  the 
progress  towards  dementia  slow.  Increasing  mental 
impairment  very  fortunately  often  destroys  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  painful  impressions,  and  if  habits  of 
personal  propriety  are  fixed,  their  latter  days  are  passed 
in  much  comfort ;  and  they  are  sometimes  regarded  by 
non-professional  friends,  who  overlook  the  imbecility, 
as  restored. 

In  addition  to  the  inquiries  which  have  suggested  the 
preceding  details,  it  is  sometimes  asked  if  persons  are 
received  who  are  not  insane.  The  circumstance  leading 
to  the  inquiry  is  usually  the  knowledge,  personal  or 
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communicated,  of  the  case  of  a  patient  in  whom  the 
features  of  the  disease  are  not  those  of  insanity  as 
recognized  by  the  public.    The  following  is  a  case  of 
this  character,  occurring  several  years  since,  and  which 
at  the  time  occasioned  much  bitter  feeling  in  the  small 
village  in  which  the  parties  resided :    A  young  lady  of 
very  reserved  manners,  and  of  delicate,  nervous  consti- 
tution, became  for  a  few  years  a  member  of  a  clergy- 
man's family  in  a  distant  city,  to  finish  an  education 
previously  conducted  by  her  mother.    Before  the  time 
fixed  for  her  return,  her  parents  were  summoned,  to  find 
her  wayward,  mischievious,  disobedient,  and  even  im- 
proper in  act  and  conversation.    She  was  speedily 
placed  under  treatment,  and  after  a  residence  of  about 
two  years,  returned  home,  and  has  since  fully  met  every 
promise  of  her  early  youth.    It  subsequently  appeared, 
that  the  out-buildings  of  the   house  in  which  she 
boarded  were  overlooked  by  the  windows  of  a  shop, 
in  which  several  rude  men  were  at  work.    Unable  to 
bear  what  was  to  her  an  unsufferable  exposure,  she  had 
submitted  herself  to  a  course  of  neglect  which  ulti- 
mately produced  serious  physical  disorders,  accompa- 
nied by  derangement  of  her  whole  mental  and  moral 
organization.    Shortly  after  admission  to  the  institu- 
tion, she  addressed  a  note  to  her  uncle,  stating  that 
she  had  been  corresponding  with  a  young  man,  with 
intention  of  marriage,  contrary  to  her  parents'  wishes, 
which  was  true;  but  gave  this  as  the  reason  for  her 
restraint.    This  appeal  lead  to  an  attempt  to  effect  her 
discharge,  which  was,  however,  eventually  abandoned, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  remain  until  fully  restored. 

The  more  frequent  instances  of  the  restraint  of  gentle- 
men,  usually  about  fifty  years  of  age,  suddenly  forming 
disreputable  associations,  indulging  in  excesses,  and 
sometimes  squandering  property,  often  occasion  much 
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indignation  in  the  community  in  which  they  have  re- 
sided. As  a  rule,  these  patients  have  been  men  of  ex- 
cellent previous  reputation.  To  their  acquaintances, 
neighbors,  and  even  occasional  guests  they  appear  un- 
changed, except  perhaps  a  slight  levity  of  manner  and 
extravagance  in  business  projects,  while  in  their  families 
their  conduct  is  sometimes  outrageous.  Experienced 
physicians  readily  recognize  the  serious  structural 
changes  this  entire  reversal  of  previous  conduct  and 
character  indicates,  and  anticipate  the  occurrence  of 
the  convulsive  seizures,  which  in  many  cases  end  the 
existence  of  the  unfortuate  patient. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  if  this  institution,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  extension,  will  be  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  It  can  only  be  said  in  reply,  that  after 
very  careful  consideration  the  erection  of  the  extension 
was  deemed  the  best  and  wisest  course  which  could  be 
adopted  under  existing  circumstances.  An  immediate 
increase  of  provision  for  the  insane  of  this  State  had 
become  necessary.  The  long  time  required  to  establish, 
locate,  construct  and  organize  a  second  State  asylum 
would  have  compelled  most  of  the  counties  to  erect 
receptacles,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  would  have 
nearly  equaled  that  of  the  entension.  It  thus  became 
a  question  of  choice  between  an  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  this  institution  and  the  establishment  of  county 
receptacles  with  all  their  evils. 

From  the  location  of  the  present  asylum  building,  the 
arrangements  of  its  divisions,  and  the  character  of  the 
walls,  an  extension  of  its  capacity  could  not  be  effected 
advantageously  or  adequately,  either  by  additional 
stories  or  additional  wings.  A  farm-house  or  "  cottage," 
with  rooms  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  male  patients  of 
a  certain  class,  would  have  been  of  some  service ;  any 
form  of  detached  buildings  for  females  was  objection- 
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able,  and  separate  depart meiits  for  the  incurable  were 
wholly  so.  For  these  and  the  reasons  fully  stated  in 
the  last  report,  the  erection  of  the  extension  was  even- 
tually decided  upon. 

With  the  restriction  to  a  separation  of  not  more  than 
forty  rods,  the  two  departments  might  have  been  much 
more  conveniently  situated  as  regards  each  other,  but 
for  the  location  of  that  already  erected.  Without  that 
restriction,  the  extension  might  have  been  located  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  secured  many  advantages 
which  it  can  never  have  as  now  located. 

If  the  present  asylum  building  had  been  originally 
planned  and  located,  and  the  boiler-house,  kitchen, 
bakery  and  shops  had  been  arranged  and  built  with 
reference  to  the  subsequent  erection  of  the  extension, 
the  institution  would  have  been  very  complete,  and 
have  possessed  most  admirable  facilities  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  every  convenience  of 
administration  which  could  be  desired.  As  it  is,  serious 
inconveniences  in  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  depart- 
ments, a  few  of  them  involving  increased  cost,  must  be 
submitted  to  until  at  some  future  time,  perhaps,  in 
connection  with  extensive  repairs,  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable  to  make  tlie  important  changes  required  to 
effect  their  remedy.  The  defects  and  inconveniences 
referred  to,  however,  apply  to  the  joint  administration 
of  the  departments  only,  and  not  to  the  comfort  of 
patients  in  either. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  State  in  the  mat- 
ter of  provision  for  the  insane  has  been  liberal,  and  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  the 
"Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  American  Institu- 
tions for  the  Insane;"  and  that,  the  inadequacy  of 
asylum  accommodations  to  the  requirements  of  the 
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State  has  been  simply  due  to  a  lack  of  information 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  necessity  to  be  supplied. 
Heretofore,  the  facts  furnished  from  time  to  time  in 
these  reports,  or  in  communications  incidental  to  the 
discharge  of  official  duty,  fragmentary  as  they  must 
necessarily  be,  and  imperfect  from  absence  of  systematic 
inquiry,  have  been  the  only  data  from  which  conclusions 
could  be  drawn.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  full  and  accurate  statistics  procured  by  the  organ- 
ized effort  and  personal  investigation  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  will  henceforth  be  the  basis  of  action. 
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for  the  Insane  in  Ireland.  Annual  Report  of  the  Richmond  Dis- 
trict Hospital  for  the  Insane;  1870. 

Part  IV. — Lunacy  Regulation  Amendment  Bill.  Report  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Association,  April  27,  1871.  Irish 
Medical  Superintendents.  Clinical  Instruction  in  Insanity.  Syph- 
ilitic Disease  of  the  Brain.    Homicidal  Insanity.  Appointments. 
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Maudsley,  M.  D.  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon 
the  Body  in  Health  and  Disease,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Im- 
agination:  Daniel  II.  Tuke,  M.  D.  A  Recent  Trial  for  Murder: 
Frederick  Needham,  M.  D.  The  new  Metropolitan  Asylums.  Fur- 
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The  first  paper  by  Dr.  Robertson  upon  the  Alleged 
Increase  of  Lunacy  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,  April,  1869.  It  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  press  and  led  to  considerable  discussion  of  the 
subject.  In  this  paper  he  gives  the  views  of  various 
writers,  and  comments  upon  them  in  a  candid  manner. 
The  method  adopted  in  judging  of  the  increase  of 
lunacy  we  deem  to  be  the  true  criterion,  viz.,  the  per- 
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centage  of  increase  of  the  admissions  to  asylums,  or  as 
the  doctor  states  it,  "  the  tendency  to  insanity  in  a  class 
is  expressed  by  the  proportion  that  become  insane :  it 
is  the  proportion  the  asylum  admissions  bear  to  the 
population — not  the  total  numbers  of  the  insane  in 
asylums — which  must  guide  our  decisions  as  to  the  al- 
leged increase  of  the  disease."  "The  average  annual 
increase  of  the  asylum  admissions  in  the  clecennium  1859- 
68  is  stated  to  have  been  2.04  per  cent.  As  the  aver- 
age yearly  increase  of  the  population  is,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  1.11,  it  results  that  the  total  annual 
increase  of  the  admissions  is  under  1  per  cent.,  viz.,  93, 
and  the  increase,  moreover,  is,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
a  yearly  decreasing  ratio  both  in  England  and  France." 
The  Doctor  concludes,  "  although  I  can  not,  of  course,  in 
the  face  of  the  recent  opposing  evidence,  which  I  have 
very  fully  quoted,  regard  the  question  as  entirely  solved, 
I  still  adhere  to  the  proposition,  the  demonstration  of 
which  I  made  the  subject  of  my  previous  paper,  viz., 
That  the  alleged  increase  of  lunacy  is  a  popular  fallacy 
unsupported  by  recent  statistics.11 

Dr.  Lindsay  presents  the  subject  of  the  applications 
of  the  family  system  to  the  treatment  of  the  chronic 
insane  under  the  following  heads :  a.  The  Colony,  b. 
Distribution  among  the  General  Population,  c.  An- 
nexes to  Asylums.  III.  Arguments  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Family  System  to  the  management  of 
the  Chronic  Insane.  IV.  Objections  to  the  application 
of  the  Boarding-out  System  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Chronic  Insane.  V.  Determination  of  the  cases  Suit- 
able for  Boarding  Out.  VI.  Requirements  for  the  pro- 
per Organization  and  Supervision  of  the  Boarding  Out 
System  as  applied  to  the  Insane  Poor.  This  subject  of 
the  family  treatment  of  the  insane  has  found  an  enthusi- 
astic and  honest  supporter  in  Dr.  Lindsay.    He  fully 
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appreciates  and  has  fairly  stated  the  opinion  held  in 
this  country  when  he  says :  "  In  the  United  States  the 
alienists  as  a  body,  the  Superintendents  of  the  State 
Asylums  as  a  rule,  are  opposed  to  diffusion ;  and  their 
views  carry  so  much  weight  before  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  their  opposition  has  hitherto  prevented 
all  material  progress  in  the  direction  of  boarding  out 
this  group  of  the  dependent  classes."  This  opposition 
still  continues,  and  we  think  properly  so.  There  are 
few  advocates  of  the  boarding  out  system,  and  no  com- 
munities where  this  plan  would  be  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  This  is  the  very  system  which  has 
received  the  condemnation  of  all,  both  in  the  medical 
profession  and  out  of  it,  as  being  unworthy  of  the 
generosity  of  a  humane  and  enlightened  government. 
It  is  the  one  which  brought  much  of  discredit  upon  the 
communities  of  the  New  England  States,  and  for  which 
they  were  justly  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
the  civilized  world.  And  now,  after  they  have  put  it 
away  as  inhuman  to  the  individual  and  discreditable 
to  society,  they  are  urged  to  adopt  it  again.  It  is  but 
a  short  time  since  the  paupers,  and  the  lunatics  alike, 
were  boarded  out  with  those  families  who  would  keep 
them  for  the  smallest  amount  per  week.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent this  trafficking  in  humanity  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  and  asylums  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  State,  where  no  inducement  would  exist  to 
treat  them  with  neglect,  through  parsimony,  or  a  desire 
to  make  them  a  source  of  profit.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts? 
which  he  quotes,  "  to  distribute  our  insane  throughout 
our  three  hundred  towns,  instead  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether in  one,"  has  not  been  carried  into  operation,  and 
probably  never  will  be. 

Clinical  Instruction  in  Insanity.    The  history  of  this 
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subject  has  received  a  review  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sib- 
bald.  He  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  in  procuring 
proper  clinical  advantages  in  many  of  our  medical  schools, 
and  quotes  the  words  of  Griesinger  on  the  requirements 
which  are  demanded  to  carry  out  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, any  truly  valuable  plan  of  instruction  in  hospitals : 
"There  must  be  the  greatest  facility  in  making  the 
visits,  time  must  especially  be  economized  and  every- 
thing must  be  made  as  easy  of  access  as  possible." 
The  description  of  the  method  of  instruction  em- 
ployed by  the  celebrated  German  psychologist  is 
of  interest  to  all  teachers  of  clinical  medicine.  In 
this  country  the  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the 
subject  by  the  article  of  Dr.  Gray,  from  which  the 
author  quotes.  The  efforts  of  the  Doctor  have  been 
continued,  and  the  number  of  schools  employing 
instructors  in  Psychology  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  subject  has  also  received  attention,  in  the  specialty. 
At  the  last,  meeting  of  the  American  Association  res- 
olutions were  passed  expressing  the  unanimous  opinion, 
that  a  Chair  of  Psychological  Medicine  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  medical  school,  and  that  as  satisfactory 
an  examination  upon  the  subject,  should  be  demanded  as 
upon  the  other  branches  taught.  (See  the  October  num- 
ber of  this  Jouenal.    Proceedings  of  the  Association.) 

The  Illustrations  of  the  influence  of  mind  upon  the 
body  are  in  continuation  of  an  article  in  a  preceding 
number  of  the  Journal.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  influence  of  the  emotions,  in  inducing  Hy- 
drophobia, Tetanus,  and  Catalepsy ;  and  the  effects  of 
the  same  influence  when  it  causes  loss  of  function,  indi- 
cated by  muscular  paralysis. 

The  two  articles  upon  Rib  Fracture  among  the  Insane, 
embody  all  the  pathological  changes  in  the  bony  struc- 
ture which  have  thus  far  been  noted.    It  is  a  subject  of 
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great  interest  to  all  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  insane. 
In  this  country  the  accident  is  of  rare  occurrence  or  has 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  observers.  The  result 
of  chemical  examinations  goes  to  prove,  u  that  the  ratio 
of  organic  constituents  to  earthy  matter  is  much  greater, 
while  the  ratio  of  lime  to  phosphoric  acid  is  distinctly 
less,  in  the  ribs  of  paralytics  than  in  those  of  healthy 
adults."  "  And  generally  the  composition  in  cases  of 
paralysis  approaches  that  observed  in  cases  of  osteo- 
malacia." 

The  first  article  of  the  April  number  on  General  Par- 
alysis, by  Dr.  Robert  Boyd,  consists  of  observations, 
mainly  the  result  of  the  author's  experience,  with  this 
disease,  during  twenty  years  at  the  Somerset  County 
Asylum.  Many  of  these  have  been  given  to  the  pro- 
fession in  the  annual  reports  of  that  instituion.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  post-mortem  examinations.  The  large 
number  of  cases  of  this  form  of  disease  in  females  is 
quite  noticeable.  Out  of  924  deaths  in  the  asylum, 
162,  or  nearly  18  per  cent.,  were  from  this  disease ;  and 
the  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  as  1  to  4.  During 
the  twenty  years,  there  have  occurred  31  deaths  from 
general  paralysis  among  the  women.  In  the  Asylum  at 
Utica,  in  the  course  of  twenty-two  years,  there  have 
been  174  deaths  from  paresis,  of  which  but  9  were 
among  the  women. 

We  give  the  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Lauder  Lind- 
say has  arrived  in  his  interesting  article  on  the 
Physiology  of  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals.  "  The  gen- 
eral results  of  my  own  investigations  is  the  conviction 
that  certain  of  the  lower  animals  possess  mind  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  man;  that  there  is  no  mental  at- 
tribute peculiarly  or  characteristically  human ;  and  that 
there  is,  therefore,  no  essential  mental  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  other  animals.    My  creed  may  be  fitly 
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expressed  by  the  following  quotation  from  Huxley, 
(page  109,)  viz. :  that  'No  absolute  structural  line  ot 
demarcation,  wider  than  that  between  the  animals 
which  immediately  succeed  us  in  the  scale,  can  be 
drawn  between  the  animal  world  and  ourselves ;  and  I 
may  add  the  expression  of  my  belief  that  the  attempt 
to  draw  a  psychical  distinction  is  equally  futile,  and 
that  even  the  highest  faculties  of  feelino;  and  of  intel- 
lect  begin  to  germinate  in  lower  forms  of  life.' " 

In  a  foot-note,  as  a  further  explanation  of  his  views, 
he  adds: 

"  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  there  are  no  men- 
tal differences  between  other  animals  and  man.  The  object  of  the 
present  paper,  however,  has  been  to  indicate  the  general  resem- 
blances, not  the  special  differences  as  between  the  respective  men- 
tal systems  of  man  and  the  lower  animals." 

The  paper  is  a  long  one,  occupying  more  than  fifty 
pages  of  the  Journal,  and  is  written  in  the  close  analy- 
tical style  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  author. 

Dr.  James  C.  Howden  reports  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances in  235  insane  persons  ;  189  of  these  presented 
to  the  unaided  vision  definite  pathological  changes. 
The  remaining  46  are  declared  to  be  perfectly  normal. 
As  the  author  excluded  microscopic  appearances,  we 
can  not  accept  the  assertion  as  a  fact,  that  no  patho- 
logical lesion  existed  in  these  cases.  After  enumera- 
ting the  pathological  changes  as  they  affect  the  different 
textures,  he  adds : 

"In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  little  can  be  said  of  the 
connection  between  mental  phenomena  presented  by  the  insane 
during  life,  and  the  pathological  appearances  observed  in  the  brain 
after  death." 

"The  structural  changes  of  the  nerve  cells  observable  in  chronic 
cases  of  insanity,  or  in  those  complicated  with  paralytic  symptoms, 
are  probably  due  to  a  continuance  of  functional  derangement  of 
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the  circulatory  or  nutritive  processes  in  the  brain,  which  at  the 
same  time  produces  the  insanity." 

"  If  mania  and  melancholia  were  the  result  of  altered  structure, 
they  would  be  incurable  ;'and  we  can  only  suppose  that  they  are 
induced  by  certain  unknown  conditions  of  the  distribution  of  the 
fluids  within  the  cranium,  affecting  the  pressure  on  certain  portions 
of  the  brain." 

"  Insanity  is,  perhaps,  always  the  result  of  this  functional  dis- 
turbance, for  not  only  is  it  so  in  simple  insanity,  but  even  in  insan- 
ity complicated  by  distinct  pathological  conditions,  as  by  tumors, 
extravasations  of  blood,  exudation  of  serum,  formation  of  false 
membranes,  or  the  changes  noticed  in  general  paresis  :  the  mental 
derangement  in  the  first  instance  is  caused  by  pressure  on,  or  irrita- 
tion of,  the  gray  substance." 

"If  insanity  does  not  depend  on  structural  disease  of  the  brain, 
it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  examine  and  carefully 
study  the  condition  of  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  trace 
the  connection,  if  there  be  any,  between  their  morbid  changes  and 
the  origin,  character  and  termination  of  the  mental  alienation." 

We  have  long  believed  that  in  every  case  of  insanity 
there  existed  some  form  of  brain  lesion,  and  that  this 
could  be  made  to  appear  if  the  examination  were  made 
with  sufficient  accuracy  and  exactness.  At  the  asylum 
at  Utica,  in  every  instance  in  which  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination has  been  made,  lesions  have  been  found. 

"We  find  Dr.  T.  B.  Tuke,  in  an  Address  before  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
makes  this  statement :  "  Six  years  ago  I  commenced  a 
systematic  microscopic  examination  of  the  brains  of  the 
insane,  and  with  this  most  important  result,  that  in 
every  single  instance  a  marked  departure  from  healthy 
structure  was  observed."  In  his  experience  the  corpora 
striata  are  the  portions  most  frequently  found  affected, 
and  the  cerebellum  is  most  unfrecjuently  diseased. 

Dr.  Howden  has  classified  and  arranged  the  post- 
mortem appearances  after  the  manner  of  an  index. 

Madness  in  Animals  is  the  heading  of  Dr.  Lindsay's 
article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal.    As  in  the 
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previous  article  he  attempts  to  show  that  in  its  normal 
manifestations,  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  man  and 
animals,  so  in  this  article  he  attempts  to  prove  the  iden- 
tity of  madness  in  animals,  and  insanity  in  man.  In 
other  words  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  prove  that  "  both  in 
its  normal  and  abnormal  operations,  mind  is  essentially 
the  same  in  man  and  other  animals." 

The  points  he  maintains  are  as  follows : 

"The  majority  of  cases  of  so-called  madness  in  animals 
which  are  usually  attributed  to  rabies,  are  really  of  the 
nature  of  insanity,  strictly  comparable  with  that  of  man. 
The  majority  of  cases  of  animal  madness,  which  are  not 
assignable  to  rabies,  are  of  the  character  of  mania  as  it 
occurs  in  man." 

The  Doctor  gives  illustrations  of  diseases  common  to 
man  and  other  animals,  and  of  diseases  propagable  to 
and  from  man  and  other  animals.  The  paper  shows 
that  much  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject, 
and  taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  one,  he  con- 
cludes that  as  respects  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
mind,  "  man  and  the  lower  animals  occupy  essentially 
the  same  platform." 

We  believe,  with  Dr.  Bacon,  that  the  term  General 
Paralysis  is  "bad  enough."  It  is  a  much  less  accurate 
and  scientific  term  than  General  Paresis,  as  there  is  no 
paralysis  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term  in  this  disease. 
In  regard  to  recovery,  "it  seems  impossible  to  talk  of 
a  patient's  recovering  or  to  share  the  sanguine  views  of 
a  physician,  who  thinks  he  has  cured  a  man  by  calomel 
baths,  because  the  patient  appears  well  nearly  a  year 
after."  In  a  recent  report  of  the  Asylum  at  Utica,  Dr. 
Gray  comments  as  follows: 

Since  my  connection  with  the  institution,  198  cases  of  paresis 
have  been  admitted.  Of  these,  no  case  has  recovered,  though  in  a 
number  remissions  have  occurred,  in  which  the  mental  disturbance 
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seemed  entirely  to  have  disappeared.  Four  years  ago,  in  a  paper 
on  general  paresis  communicated  to  the  State  Medical  Society,  I 
reported  a  case  where  this  remission  continued  for  almost  a  year. 
A  most  important  question  has  been,  what  physical  symptoms  pre- 
cede the  mental  disturbance  ?  In  the  paper  alluded  to,  I  made  the 
following  remarks  upon  this  point : 

"In  some  cases  there  is  a  well-marked  stage  of  stupor  and 
drowsiness  preceding  this  excitement,  during  which  the  patient 
complains  of  cephalalgia,  of  languor,  and  inaptitude  for  exertion, 
and  of  confusion  of  thought,  loss  of  memory,  and  uncontrollable 
disposition  to  sleep.  During  this  stage  there  is  often  a  vague 
consciousness  of  illness,  though  the  character  or  weight  of  the  dis- 
order is  not  suspected  by  the  patient  or  his  friends,  but  as  soon  as 
the  stage  of  exaltation  and  excitement  supervenes,  the  patient  feels 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  persists  that  he  never  was  so  well  in  his  life. 

"This  state  of  drowsiness,  cephalalgia,  and  consciousness  of  in- 
disposition, preceding  that  of  excitement,  we  have  not  seen  men- 
tioned, yet  we  have,  in  personal  experience,  the  most  unquestion- 
able evidence  that  many  cases  are  thus  initiated,  and  we  believe 
that  the  non-recognition  of  this  stage  is  doubtless  because  patients 
are  not  placed  under  treatment  in  asylums  during  its  existence, 
and  the  family  or  friends,  give  the  history,  dating  the  insanity  only 
from  the  marked  symptons  of  cerebal  excitement,  the  preceding 
history  involving  this  stage,  is  not  obtained.  Careful  inquiry  from 
those  intimately  associated  with  patients  during  the  incipient  period, 
and,  in  one  instance,  the  diary  of  the  patient,  and  in  another  the 
letters  written  before  insanity  was  suspected,  established  this  stage." 

In  cases  since  brought  under  observation,  marked  somatic  symp- 
toms of  paresis  have  been  traced  long  antecedent  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  disturbance.  Some  of  the  cases  who  died  this 
year  were  of  this  character.  One  of  these  cases  with  whom  I  had 
been  personally  acquainted  for  some  years,  had  headache,  dizziness, 
dullness,  and  drowsiness,  at  times,  for  more  than  two  years  before 
admission,  and  a  sense  of  muscular  tremor  and  weakness.  At 
times  he  felt  a  sense  of  weakness  and  insecurity  in  walking.  He 
consulted  me  in  regard  to  these  symptoms.  Several  months  after- 
wards he  complained  of  mental  impairment,  of  inability  to  make 
certain  arithmetical  calculations  with  which  he  was  perfectly 
familiar.  Said  "I  can  not  carry  a  simple  line  of  figures,"  and 
complained  that  the  former  symptoms  were  more  constant.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  robust  health.  A  year  after  that,  his 
physician,  who  was  an  intimate  personal  friend,  noticed  a  change 
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in  him ;  that  he  was  less  particular  in  his  personal  habits,  and  that 
his  memory  was  defective.  He  became  restless  and  sleepless  at 
times ;  at  others  dull,  and  inclined  to  smoke  and  read  in  bed.  A 
few  days  before  admission  to  the  asylum,  he  suddenly  became 
maniacal  and  violent :  attacked  physician  and  others.  In  office  was 
excited  in  manner,  and  showed  slight  hesitancy  in  pronouncing 
certain  words.  Muscular  tremor  could  be  felt  in  fingers  and  hand 
when  arm  and  hand  were  extended.  There  was  slight  vibratory 
movement  of  the  eyeball,  also  a  slight  twitching  at  the  angles  of 
the  mouth.  The  tongue,  when  protruded  beyond  the  line  of  the 
teeth,  was  suddenly  retracted.  Lips  were  highly  congested.  His 
gait  was  characteristic — shuffling,  irregular  and  uncertain  ;  one 
foot  was  lifted  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  heel  was  dropped 
more  heavily.  Complained  of  occasional  spasm  of  the  throat,  as 
though  a  hand  had  suddenly  grasped  the  larynx.  Maniacal  excite- 
ment continued  for  a  short  time  only.  This  was  followed  by 
marked  mental  enfeeblement.  Paretic  seizures  supervened,  which 
were  repeated  till  paralysis  became  complete,  and  the  patient  help- 
less. In  this  condition  bed  sores  were  developed,  and  the  patient 
demanded  great  care.  He  died  from  paralysis  a  year  after 
admission. 

Upon -the  subject  of  Kecoveries  from  Paresis  we  find 
in  the  Bieniiial  Retrospect  for  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  1865  and  1866,  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  M. 
Bouchut  records  three  cases  of  general  paralysis  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  After  describing 
quite  fully  the  physical  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  one 
of  them  he  says :  "  in  six  weeks  there  was  a  great  dim- 
inution of  all  the  symptoms ;  in  nine  months  the  cure 
was  complete.  After  a  year's  good  health  the  patient 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  monomania  of  an  exalted 
type  and  was  sent  to  the  asylum."  Was  not  this  sup- 
posed cure  a  remission  only,  such  as  has  been  spoken 
of?  The  improvement  claimed  in  the  other  cases  resem- 
bles more  the  changes  which  characterize  the  disease. 

Notes  upon  Scarlet  Fever  in  Asylums  and  a  case  of 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  are  valuable  and  interesting 
contributions  to  medical  literature.    It  is  only  by  the 
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accumulation  of  such  cases  that  conclusions  can  be  ar- 
rived at  which  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  disease 
and  its  best  mode  of  treatment. 

In  the  Psychological  Retrospect  we  look  upon  the  ex- 
tracts regarding  the  action  of  Bromide  and  Cannabis 
Indica  from  the  paper  of  Dr.  Clouston,  and  on  the  action 
of  Ergot  of  Eye  by  Dr.  Brown  as  important  contri- 
butions to  the  Therapeutics  of  Insanity.  In  the  asylum 
at  Utica  these  drugs  have  been  employed  in  the  cases 
indicated  with  marked  beneficial  results. 

The  address  of  Prof.  Maudsley,  as  the  President  of 
the  Association,  is  upon  the  subject  of  Insanity  and  its 
Treatment.  He  divides  it  as  follows  :  The  Prevention 
of  Insanity.  The  Treatment  of  Insanity  in  Asylums 
and  in  Private  Houses.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Seda- 
tives in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity. 

The  interdiction  of  marriage  among  persons  liable  to 
insanity  does  not  meet  with  approval  for  three  reasons : 
"  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  ancestral  influences 
are  of  so  baneful  a  character  as  rightly  to  preclude  an 
individual  from  continuing  his  species."  "  If  we  did  not 
know  the  ancestral  history,  there  are  several  varieties 
of  the  insane  neurosis,  however  caused,  which  differ 
much  in  degree,  and,  therefore,  in  danger."  u  Who, 
then,  can  undertake  to  fix  upon  a  certain  point  in  this 
gradation,  and  to  declare  with  the  authority  of  science 
that  hitherto  and  no  farther  it  shall  be  lawful  and  right 
to  procreate  children."  The  third  reason  the  author 
considers  the  most  weighty.  The  substance  of  the  ar- 
gument is  that  genius  is  to  madness  near  allied.  "  If  the 
one  man  of  genius  were  produced  at  the  cost  of  one 
thousand,  nay,  at  the  cost  of  fifty  thousand  insane  per- 
sons, the  result  might  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  terrible  cost."  After  commenting  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  mental  action,  of  persons  with  an  hereditary  pre- 
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disposition  to  insanity,  in  the  orginality  of  thought,  in 
the  ability  and  energy  often  displayed,  he  says:  "If 
these  speculations  be  well  founded,  it  is  clear  that  to 
forbid  the  marriage  of  a  person  sprung  from  an  insanely 
disposed  family  might  be  to  deprive  the  world  of  singu- 
lar talent  and  genius,  and  so  be  an  irreparable  injury  to 
the  race  of  man." 

On  the  Treatment  of  Insanity  in  Asylums  and  in 
Private  Houses  Prof.  Maudsley,  while  recognizing  the 
advantages  of  institutions  in  furnishing  the  needed 
medical  care  and  general  attendance  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  yet  claims  that  where  there  are  the  neces- 
sary means  for  securing  good  attendance  and  proper 
medical  supervision,  "  my  experience  leads  me  to  think 
that  in  comparatively  few  cases  is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  send  the  patients  to  an  asylum."    No  one,  we 
think,  will  be  inclined  to  take  issue  upon  that  point, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  do 
such  fortuitous  circumstances  exist,  and  for  the  masses, 
asylums  alone  afford  the  means  for  successful  treat- 
ment.   He  deprecates  the  use  of  sedatives  to  the  extent 
they  have  been  recommended,  and  questions  whether 
this  "  chemical  restraint,"  as  he  terms  it,  or  the  quieting 
a  patient  by  narcotic  medicines  "does  not  diminish  his 
excitement  at  the  expense  of  his  mental  power."  He, 
however,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  remedies, 
and  gives  a  case  of  acute  mania  "  treated  with  Can- 
nabis Indica  and  Bromide  of  Potassium  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Clouston,  with  the  best  possible  results ;  he  re- 
covered in  a  week  when  there  was  every  probability 
that  the  disease  mi^ht  have  lasted  for  weeks  or  even 
longer."    In  this  we  should  prefer  the  doctors  practice 
to  his  theory. 

Dr.  Tuke,  has  in  this  number,  continued  the  series  of 
articles  on  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body. 
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Many  illustrations  are  given  showing  that  emotions 
may  excite  ordinary  sensations,  that  they  may  suspend 
them  altogether,  or  induce  excessive  or  morbid  ones. 
These  latter  are  classified  under  Anaesthesia,  Hyper- 
esthesia and  Dysesthesia.  Cases  of  hysteria,  the  con- 
vulsionnaires  of  St.  Medard,  and  the  ecstasy  of  the 
religious  devotee,  are  given  as  examples  of  muscular  and 
sensory  anaesthesia.  "Sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are 
notably  caused  by  emotional  disturbance."  "  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  sensations,  that  are  materially  modified 
by  emotional  disturbance."  The  general  facts  as  stated, 
are  recognized  as  such,  and  in  the  paper  are  skillfully 
and  pleasantly  illustrated. 

Dr.  Boyd,  has  in  this  number  continued  his  observa- 
tions on  General  Paralysis,  and  the  morbid  changes  of 
the  Spinal  Cord.  The  Doctor,  very  justly  remarks, 
that  any  hope  we  may  have  of  being  able  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  this  disease,  or  to  promote  recovery,  must 
rest  on  a  just  appreciation  of  its  pathology.  He  quotes 
cases,  given  in  his  former  communication  as  proving  the 
fact,  that  by  rest  and  proper  treatment,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  may  be  checked,  even  when  the  symptoms 
had  continued  for  some  time.  Two  of  the  cases  dis- 
charged recovered  were  re-admitted,  one  two  years,  and 
the  other  thirteen  months  afterwards.  Another  case 
now  in  the  asylum,  is  said  to  have  recovered  from  the 
paralysis ;  and  in  another  case,  the  paralytic  symptoms 
were  arrested,  without  mental  improvement  for  six 
years.  Such  cases,  we  believe,  can  be  quoted  from  the 
records  of  all  institutions,  where  this  form  of  disease 
has  occurred  to  any  extent,  and  where  no  treatment  of 
any  kind  has  been  employed.  They  can  not  in  fairness 
be  called  cases  of  improvement,  or  recovery  by  the  use 
of  remedies. 

The  article  upon  Craniology,  presents  nothing  new 
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upon  the  subject,  but  is  a  re-arrangement  of  well  known 
facts  and  observations  upon  the  sizes  and  appearances  of 
the  brain,  and  its  bony  covering.  Its  purpose,  seems  to 
be  to  attract  attention  to  the  subject,  and  incite  further 
study  and  observation,  on  the  part  of  those  favorably 
situated  to  continue  them. 

Dr.  Blandford's  article  follows,  "  observations  upon 
the  address  of  Dr.  Maudsley."  He  commences  with  the 
statement,  "  Dr.  Maudsley  is  fond  of  paradoxes."  He 
then  points  out  several  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
address,  especially  upon  the  subject  of  heredity.  He 
differs  from  the  distinguished  author  in  his  views  of  the 
propriety  of  treatment  of  insane  patients  in  private 
houses.  This  assertion,  that  they  could  to  any  extent 
be  better  cared  for  at  home  than  in  institutions,  was 
generally  disagreed  to,  by  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. Dr.  Blandford,  also  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  sedative  drugs,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  In  closing,  he  says  of  Professor  Maudsley's 
address :  "  Both  those  that  heard,  and  those  that  read 
his  address,  must  feel  that  some  new  views  upon  old 
questions  have  been  put  before  them,  in  a  way,  which 
can  not  fail  to  call  for  their  warmest  respect,  and  most 
serious  consideration." 

The  reviews  of  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science, 
are  usually  written  in  a  straight-forward  manner, 
evidently  with  the  intent  of  judging  each  work  by 
a  strictly  scientific  and  correct  standard.  They  are 
apparently  written  without  fear  or  favor  to  either 
author  or  publisher,  and  though  the  criticisms  may 
sometimes  seem  severe,  they  are  usually  just.  .  This 
much,  we  think,  may  be  fairly  said  of  the  review  of  the 
"Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  by  J.  Balfour 
Browne."  It  shows,  that  for  comparatively  little  of  the 
work  are  we  indebted  to  the  author's  unaided  pen,  and 
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that  the  greater  part  of  the  original  matter,  is  either 
incorrect,  or  so  obscurely  stated,  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
understood;  and  turns  against  him  most  effectually  a 
sentiment  of  his  own  utterance.  "  Sometimes,  in  shabby 
genteel  families,  a  coat  which  was  once  worn  by  the 
father  is  adapted  to  the  eldest  son,  and  from  him  it 
passes  to  a  younger  brother.  So  it  often  is  in  books, 
and  some  recent  writers  upon  the  Medical  Jurisprudence 
of  Insanity,  have  been  much  indebted  to  their  pre- 
decessors." The  writer  of  the  review  adds,  "We  do 
not  know  who  the  writers  are  to  whom  Mr.  Browne 
alludes,  but  we  know  that  in  this  respect,  he  is  a  sinner 
above  all  others,  with  whom  we  are  aquainted."  The 
number  closes  with  a  Psychological  Restrospect  of 
Ireland,  France  and  Germany;  the  notes  and  news  of 
the  quarter,  containing  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  a  list  of  its  members. 
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REVIEW  OF  ASYLUM  REPORTS  FOR  1871. 

1.    Rhode  Island.    Report  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane: 1871.    Dr.  John  W.  Sawyee. 

There  were  remaining  at  date  of  last  report  95  pa- 
tients. Admitted  since,  99.  Total,  194.  Discharged 
recovered,  32.  Improved,  23.  Unimproved,  8.  Died, 
17.    Total,  80.    Remaining  under  treatment,  114. 

"  The  number  of  admissions  has  been  greater  than  in 
any  year  of  the  previous  eighteen."  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  a  large  number  of  the  indigent  insane 
w  ere  removed  to  the  "  State  farm,"  an  institution  pro- 
vided by  the  State.    Some  internal  improvements  have 
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been  made,  and  facilities  for  the  amusement  of  the  pa- 
tients have  been  increased.  The  admission  of  more 
acute  cases,  and  the  removal  of  patients  accustomed  to 
labor  on  the  farm,  has  necessitated  the  employment  of  a 
greater  number  of  attendants  and  laborers,  and,  conse- 
quently, enhanced  the  cost  of  weekly  support.  Dr. 
Kenistou,  the  assistant  physician,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition, and  engaged  in  general  practice. 

2.    New  York.    'Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Wittard  Asylum 
for  the  Insane :  1871.    Dr.  John  B.  Chapix. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  282  patients.  Ad- 
mitted since,  315.  Total,  597.  Discharged  improved, 
9.  Unimproved,  9.  -  Died,  52.  Total,  70.  Remaining 
under  treatment,  527. 

Of  the  deaths  ten  were  from  enteric  fever.  The 
drainage  was  carried  into  the  Seneca  Lake,  but  owing 
to  the  low  state  of  water  in  the  lake,  the  mouth  of  the 
sewer  became  exposed,  and  the  gasses  were  driven  into 
the  building.  The  superintendent  remarks,  "  This  com- 
bined with  other  causes  induced  an  epidemic  sickness, 
which,  during  its  prevalence,  prostrated  141  persons — 
including  residing  officers,  patients,  and  attendants." 
Upon  the  further  extension  of  the  sewer  into  the 
lake  the  sickness  at  once  abated.  "  The  promi- 
nent symptoms  attending  tliis  invasion  were  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  and  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  There 
was  no  characteristic  eruption  of  fever  or  marked 
increase  of  temperature."  The  buildings  are  not  com- 
pleted, and  the  managers  ask  for  $242,000.  In  this  is 
included  $12,000  for  fuel,  $15,000  toward  meeting  de- 
ficiency in  maintenance  of  patients.  As  the  managers 
remark,  the  State  supplies  "  the  deficiency  between  the 
actual  cost  and  the  price  chargeable  to  the  counties." 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  shows  the 
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cost  of  maintenance  to  be  $3.29  per  week,  which  docs 
not  include  board  or  salaries  of  officers. 

3.    New   York.     First  Annual  Report  <>/  thi    Buffalo  Stat* 
Asylum:  1872. 

The  project  for  the  erection  of  the  Buffalo  State 
Asylum  was  initiated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  on  the  23d  of  March,  1869,  which  authorized 
the  Governor  to  appoint  "  five  commissioners  to  select  a 
suitable  site  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  on  which  to 
erect  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane." 

The  commissioners  recommended  the  location  of  the 
Asylum  in  Buffalo,  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  1870,  the 
act  to  establish  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum  passed  the 
Legislature  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor.  On  the 
26th  of  April  the  managers,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  approved  by 
the  Senate.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1871,  the  ground 
plan  of  the  Asylum  was  adopted.  This  is  given  in  the  re- 
port, with  the  elevation  and  general  plan  of  the  ground. 
On  the  21st  of  April,  1871,  the  board  decided  to  com- 
mence the  erection  of  the  center  or  administration  build- 
ing  and  the  two  easterly  sections.  The  plan  adopted  is 
known  as  the  linear  plan.  The  various  wings  are  sep- 
arate buildings,  connected  by  corridors.  The  distinct- 
ive feature  consists  in  having  rooms  upon  one  side  only 
of  the  wards.  Additional  rooms  are  provided  in  wings 
running  back  from  the  center  of  each  front  building. 
Owing  to  delays  in  acquiring  possession  of  the  land, 
work  was  not  commenced  as  early  as  was  intended. 
Much  labor  has  been  done  in  laying  out  and  grading 
the  grounds,  and  in  excavating  and  constructing  found- 
ations and  sewers.  A  large  amount  of  material  has 
been  contracted  for  and  much  is  on  the  ground.  The 
foundation  walls  of  the  center  building,  and  two  wings 
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and  connecting:  corridors,  have  been  laid.  Work  will 
be  pushed  in  the  spring  as  rapidly  as  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  Legislature  will  permit.  We  hope,  here- 
after, to  give  a  full  description  of  the  plan  and  building. 

4.    New  York.     Jlejiort  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  :  1871. 
Dr.  D.  T.  Brown. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  165  patients.  Ad- 
mitted since,  171.  Total,  306.  Discharged  recovered,. 
60.  Improved,  30.  Not  improved,  17.  Died,  24, 
Total,  131.    Remaining  under  treatment,  175. 

Dr.  Brown  has  given  at  the  close  of  the  fiftieth  year 
since  its  establishment,  a  short  history  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Institution.    There  have  been  6,325  pa- 
tients under  treatment,  of  which  number  2,767,  or 
about  43  per  cent,  have  recovered.     1,460  were  dis- 
charged improved,  of  whom  many,  probably,  recovered 
after  their  return  home.    The  position  of  superintend- 
ent has  been  occupied  by  five  different  medical  gentle- 
men, beside  the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  Brown.    To  Dr. 
McDonald,  now  dead,  and  to  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  of  North- 
ampton, "  is  due  in  very  large  measure  the  professional 
prestige  which  gave  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  deserved 
eminence  among  its  compeers,  and  which  adhered  to  it 
long  after  their  retirement."    "  The  confidence  thus  in- 
duced among  the  medical  profession  has  enabled  their 
present  successor,  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  resi- 
dence here,  to  realize  the  value  of  their  legacy,  for  the 
good  repute  of  the  Institution  has  proved  a  safe  barrier 
against  the  few  assaults  upon  its  integrity,  prompted 
either  by  the  disordered  imaginations  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  proteges  who  have  appealed  to  the  courts  for  rem- 
edy of  fancied  wrongs,  or  by  the  less  pardonable  zeal  of 
their  attorneys."    For  the  first  thirty  years  the  Asylum 
was  aided  by  legislative    appropriations,   but  since 
1849  it  has  been  devoted  to  private  patients  only. 
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5.    New  Jeksey.    Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lu- 
natic Asylum:  1871.    Dr.  H.  A.  Buttolpii. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  648  patients  in  the 
Asylum.  Admitted  since,  295.  Total,  943.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  107.  Improved,  63.  Unimproved, 
9.  Died,  64.  Total,  243.  Remaining  under  treatment, 
700. 

The  Institution  is  overcrowded  to  the  extent  of  200 
patients,  which  constitutes  a  great  embarrassment  to 
the  ease  and  success  of  administration.  No  provision, 
further  than  the  purchase  of  land,  has  been  made,  look- 
ing to  the  increase  of  accommodation  for  the  insane  of 
the  State  ;  and  now  the  plan  of  discharging  the  chronic 
insane  must  be  adopted,  to  provide  for  the  treatment  of 
acute  cases.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  is 
thus  voluntarily  entering  upon  that  fatal  error  which  is 
fraught  with  so  much  of  injustice  and  wrong  to  its 
afflicted  citizens,  and  that,  too,  against  the  advice  and 
strenuous  efforts  of  those  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the 
proper  and  best  method  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

Dr.  Buttolph  makes  in  his  report  some  judicious  re- 
marks "  on  the  nature,  causes,  means  of  preventing,  and 
general  principles  of  treating  insanity."    We  quote  : 

And  here  I  may  add,  in  passing,  that  the  distinction  to  be  made 
by  man  between  insane  and  criminal  conduct  is  this :  The  former 
is  prompted  or  caused  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain,  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  circumstances  and  symptoms  of  each  case  sepa- 
rately ;  while  the  latter  arises  from,  or  is  associated  with,  a  healthy 
but  perverted  exercise  of  that  organ.  The  one  is  partially  or 
wholly  irresponsible  because  his  moral  liberty  is  abridged  or  re- 
strained by  disease,  while  the  other  is  responsible  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  forjudging  and  acting  rightly,  because  thus  far  free. 

Of  course  this  distinction  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  idiocy, 
cither  intellectual  or  moral,  in  which  the  brain  is  defective  in  qual- 
ity or  development,  or  both,  though  healthy  in  action. 

A  degree  of  confusion  often  arises  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
insanity  from  the  language  of  statutory  or  legal  definitions,  which 
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have  been  made  or  interpreted  to  embrace  only  or  mainly  those 
cases  of  insanity  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  especially 
at  fault.  In  this  way  the  whole  class  of  cases  of  mental  disorder 
in  which  disturbed  and  deranged  feeling  is  the  leading  symptom, 
and  popularly,  though  inaccurately,  called  "  moral  insanity,"  is 
brought  into  disrepute,  or  wholly  ignored  by  courts  and  juries. 

In  estimating  the  responsibility  of  an  individual  whose  charac- 
ter and  conduct  has  been  changed  by  disease  of  the  brain,  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  by  practical  observers  and  writers  on  account 
of  the  locality  of  the  disease  in  that  organ,  or  of  the  class  of  fac- 
ulties, whether  intellectual  or  affective  are  most  involved ;  while 
the  daily  and  hourly  experience  of  men  connected  with  the  care  of 
the  insane  show  that  the  moral  freedom,  and  therefore  the  respons- 
ibility, of  individuals  is  as  effectually  abridged  or  suspended 
through  disorders  of  the  affective  faculties  as  if  the  intellect  was 
deluded  or  most  deranged. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in  giving  evidence  in 
such  cases  should,  however,  carefully  avoid  the  error  of  seeming  to 
favor  the  effort  of  criminals  to  escape  merited  punishment  through 
the  too  frequent  groundless  plea  of  "  moral  insanity."  If  extenua- 
ting circumstances  are  often  found  to  exist  in  favor  of  criminals, 
which  should  modify  the  rigor  of  the  law,  let  them  be  used  in 
favor  of  lessening  or  so  modifying  the  severity  of  legal  penalties 
as  to  put  the  exercise  of  mingled  justice  and  mercy  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  courts. 

6.   Pennsylvania.    Thirty-first  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane:  1871.    Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride. 

At  date  of  last  report  there  were  in  the  Hospital  344 
patients.  Admitted  since,  269.  Total,  613.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  113.  Improved,  58.  Unimproved, 
34.  Died,  86.  Total,  241.  Remaining  under  treat- 
ment, 372. 

Under  the  head  of  Provision  for  the  Insane,  Dr. 
Kirkbride  has  met  most  satisfactorily  the  objections 
made  to  modern  hospitals  for  the  insane — in  the  great 
cost  of  their  original  construction ;  of  the  heating,  ven- 
tilation, bathing,  and  water  closet  arrangements,  of  the 
sewerage,  of  "  the  great  outlay  of  bolts  and  bars,"  the 
restraint  of  the  patients,  and  the  absence  of  association 
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between  the  sexes.  He  has  also  noticed  the  "  family 
system,"  which  is  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  present  system.    We  quote : 

There  is  something  very  attractive  to  those  who  have  not  given 
this  subject  much  consideration,  in  the  title  of  the  "  family  "  or 
"cottage  system,"  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  hospital 
proper.  And  yet  with  a  complete  classification,  a  well-arranged 
hospital  has  a  separation  into  families  practically  about  as  distinct 
as  it  would  be  in  detached  cottages,  and  yet  retains  many  advan- 
tages that  result  from  their  closer  proximity  to  each  other.  This 
is  especially  so  in  regard  to  all  the  modes  provided  for  occupation 
and  amusement,  and,  above  all,  for  supervision. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  have  as  many  as  forty  patients  in  one  of 
these  families.  It  might  reasonably  be  objected  that  this  number, 
with  the  necessary  domestics,  even  in  private  life,  would  make  a 
family  of  rather  awkward  dimensions,  and  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  ordinary  family  circle.  Even  one-half  this  number  would 
be  a  large  family,  and  the  fourth  of  it,  unless  composed  of  persons 
of  congenial  feelings,  might  be  more  than  was  agreeable,  espe- 
cially when  removed  from  the  proper  kind  of  supervision. 

The  great  charm  of  the  real  "  family"  does  not  come,  however, 
from  the  small  number  of  individuals  in  it,  but  from  the  relations 
of  those  who  compose  it, — parents  and  children,  wives  and  hus- 
bands, and  friends,  with  a  community  of  interests,  and  not  from 
being  a  collection  of  strangers,  with  separate  interests  and  feel- 
ings, each  intent  on  his  own  gratification. 

This  proposed  "  family  system,"  no  matter  what  size  is  adopted, 
must  necessarily  be  much  more  like  an  invalid  boarding-house, 
than  a  family  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  great  objec- 
tions, however,  to  the  whole  arrangement,  are,  that  you  take  away 
the  faculty  of  supervision, — which  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  neg- 
lected, according  to  the  character  of  those  who  manage  the  estab- 
lishment,— responsibility  is  shifted  from  officers  to  subordinates, — 
and  these  often  require  as  much  supervision  as  the  patients  them- 
selves— while  the  risks  of  accidents  of  various  kinds,  especially  of 
escapes,  personal  injury,  and  of  fire,  are  greatly  and  unnecessarily 
increased. 

My  own  experience  with  cottages  and  detached  buildings,  even 
at  very  short  distances,  long  since  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  building  to  be  occupied  by  patients  should  be  so  far  removed 
from  the  main  structure  as  not  to  ba  connected  with  it  by  a  cov- 
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ered  way,  well  lighted  at  all  times,  and  comfortably  warmed  in 
winter. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  discover,  in  these  proposed  changes, 
any  advantage  for  the  patients,  that  could  at  all  compensate  for 
the  positive  disadvantages,  nor  have  I' been  able  to  learn  how  there 
was  to  be  from  such  an  arrangement,  any  diminution  of  restraint, 
increase  of  comfort,  or  economy,  either  in  first  cost  or  subsequent 
management.  The  first,  if  attained  at  all,  could  be  only  by  dis- 
pensing with  what  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  the  latter,  by 
placing  the  patients  under  the  almost  absolute  care  and  control  of 
those,  who  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  specially  fitted  for  such  a 
responsibility. 

Upon  the  didactic  and  clinical  teaching  of  insanity, 
he  quotes  the  resolutions  of  the  Association  of  Super- 
intendents. In  regard  to  clinical  instruction,  he  pro- 
poses having  two  or  three  students,  resident  in  each 
ward,  acting  as  companions  for  the  patients,  and  spend- 
ing their  time  with  them ;  by  a  system  of  rotation  in 
the  different  wards,  they  would  thus  become  familiar 
with  all  the  forms  of  mental  disorder.  "  By  changing 
from  ward  to  ward,  so  as  to  get  through  the  whole  in 
six  months,  there  could  be  given  to  as  many  as  forty  or 
fifty  young  men  in  a  single  year,  an  amount  of  practical 
knowledge,  that  would  often  be  invaluable  in  private 
practice,  and  especially  to  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  make  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  the  profession." 
The  Doctor  thinks  an  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
institution,  from  the  presence  on  the  ward  of  these 
young  men,  whose  influence  on  the  patients  and  attend- 
ants, might  be  beneficial  In  regard  to  the  female 
w^ards,  the  visits  might  be  made  with  the  medical 
officers,  while  upon  their  daily  rounds.  In  this  way,  a 
large  body  of  young  men  would  be  prepared  to  assume 
the  duties  of  assistant  medical  officers,  and  in  due  time, 
be  competent  to  fill  the  position  of  Superintendents. 
This  excellent  report  closes  with  a  reference  to  the 
prevalent  errors,  in  regard  to  insanity.    In  these  re- 
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marks,  due  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  press,  for 
its  efforts  to  enlighten  the  people,  while  the  tendency  of 
a  portion  of  it,  to  mislead  the  public  by  sentimental  re- 
ports and  false  statements,  is  justly  deplored.  As  an 
instance  of  the  ignorance  existing  upon  the  subject,  the 
fact  is  given  that  within  the  past  year,  one  newspaper 
of  Philadelphia,  stated  in  its  editorial  columns,  that  no 
cures  had  ever  been  reported  from  an  institution,  that 
has  had  more  than  five  thousand  cases  under  its  care. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  injustice  of  such  statement, 
the  real  injury  inflicted,  falls  not  upon  the  officers  or 
institution,  but  upon  the  patient  and  the  community, 

7.    Annual  Report  of  the  Western   Pennsylvania  Hospital: 
1871.    Dr.  Joseph  A.  Reed. 

At  the  date  of  last  report,  there  were  in  the  Hospital 
401  patients.  Admitted  since,  258.  Total,  659.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  78.  Improved,  48.  Unimproved,  25. 
Died,  53.   Total,  204.   Remaining  under  treatment,  455. 

Dr.  Reed,  has  devoted  the  body  of  his  report  to 
showing  the  condition  of  the  pauper  insane  of  the  State, 
and  the  necessity  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
accommodations  for  the  large  number  still  unpro- 
vided for.  He  quotes  at  some  length,  from  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  in  doing  so,  repeats 
the  story  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  poor  houses,  with 
which,  alas !  we  are  but  too  familiar.  The  duty  of 
Pennsylvania  is  enforced,  by  comparison  with  what  has 
been  done  in  other  States.  We  trust  the  efforts  of  the 
Doctor  to  arouse  the  State,  through  its  Legislature,  to 
provide  fully  for  all  its  insane,  will  be  successful.  In 
looking  over  the  reports  that  come  to  hand  for  review, 
we  are  constantly  pained  to  read  over  and  over  again, 
from  nearly  all  the  States,  the  demand  for  increased 
accommodations  for  the  insane. 
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8.    Maryland.    Report  of  the  Mount  Hope  Retreat,  and  Mi out <? 
Hope  Institution :  1871.    Dr.  William  II.  Stokes. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report,  194  patients  in  the 
Retreat.  Admitted  since,  148.  Total,  342.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  57.  Improved,  37.  Unimproved, 
12.  Died,  23.  Total,  129.  Remaining  under  treat- 
ment, 213. 

In  the  Institution,  156  inebriates  have  been  treated. 
Of  these  there  have  been  discharged  improved,  133. 
Maniaapotn  cured,  11.  Died,  2.  Total,  146.  Remain- 
ing under  treatment,  10. 

During  the  past  year,  a  new  wing  has  been  completed 
and  occupied,  and  facilities  for  classification  largely 
increased.  This  has  been  fitted  with  all  the  most 
recent  improvements,  to  promote  the  comfort  and  care 
of  patients.  In  his  comments  upon  insanity  as  a  disease 
amenable  to  treatment,  the  Doctor  presents  much  en- 
couragement to  the  friends  of  patients,  and  endeavors 
to  dispel  from  their  minds  the  incorrect  and  erroneous 
ideas,  which  are  so  commonly  prevalent.  He  presents 
statistics,  showing  that  in  its  early  stages,  the  propor- 
tion of  cures  from  insanity,  compare  favorably  with 
those  presented  by  general  hospitals,  in  any  grave  or 
serious  attack  of  the  other  vital  organs.  In  accounting 
for  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  he  makes  these  re- 
mark* : 

There  never  was  a  period  of  the  world,  when  the  active  agencies, 
in  the  production  of  brain  disease,  w^ere  exerting  so  unbounded  and 
so  destructive  a  sway  over  the  minds  of  men  as  in  more  modern 
times.  In  the  struggle  which  is  incessantly  maintained  between 
the  vital  forces  of  the  brain,  and  the  adverse  influences  with  which 
modern  life  is  crowded,  the  former  are  now  found  to  give  way  with 
a  degree  of  frequency  and  rapidity  that  is  fearful  to  contemplate. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  brain  power  was  more  rapidly  used 
up,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  pro- 
longed activity  of  the  vital  movements  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
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than  in  the  present  era.  In  the  struggle  for  wealth,  power,  dis- 
tinction, or  even  for  the  privilege  of  living  at  all,  success  requires 
continuous  attention,  intense  application,  and  a  strain  of  all  the 
faculties  to  an  extent  unexampled  in  all  former  times.  On  the 
farm,  in  the  work  shop,  in  the  counting  room,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
legal  profession,  in  every  department  of  business,  and  in  every 
channel  of  human  enterprise,  the  call  for  cerebral  effort,  the  strain 
upon  the  mental  powers  is  sharp,  urgent,  unceasing  and  untiring. 
This  demand  must  be  met,  the  call  must  be  answered,  and  what 
wonder  then,  that  so  many  break  down  under  the  high-strung 
tension,  and  violent  agitation  thus  imposed  on  the  great  centers  of 
cerebral  energy. 

9.    Virginia.    Report  of   the   Eastern    Lunatic    Asylum  of 
Virginia:  1871.    Dr.  D.  R.  Brower. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  209  patients  in  the 
Asylum.  Admitted  since,  56.  Total,  265.  Discharged 
recovered,  26.  Improved,  2.  Unimproved,  2.  Died, 
24.    Total,  54.    Remaining  under  treatment,  211. 

Two  new  buildings  have  been  placed  under  contract, 
and  when  completed,  will  furnish  accommodations  for  65 
patients.  The  extensions  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of 
only  $470,  per  capita.  It  is  claimed,  that  this  is  a  less 
sum  than  is  expended,  for  like  accommodations  in  other 
institutions.  The  Legislature  is  requested  to  appro- 
priate $85,000  for  further  improvements  and  additions, 
which  it  is  guaranteed,  will  furnish  ample  provisions 
for  all  the  lunatics  of  the  State.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  are  asked,  to  provide  for  heating  and  ventilating 
the  Asylum.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  Asylum  in 
the  country,  which  has  not  abolished  the  system  of 
heating  by  stoves,  and  open  fire  places,  and  substituted 
steam  or  hot  water.  During  the  winter,  there  are  in 
operation  not  less  than  forty  fires.  As  showing  the 
need  for  repairs  and  renovating  the  buildings,  the 
Doctor  states,  that  the  central  buildino;  was  erected  in 
1772,  and  the  wings  were  added  from  time  to  time,  the 
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last  one  in  1839.  "They  were  built,  when  the  old  idea 
of  treating  lunatics,  even  worse  than  criminals  prevailed, 
and  the  architects  succeeded,  in  impressing  forcibly  upon 
these  buildings,  the  prevailing  ideas."  In  view  of  these 
facts,  a  strong  argument  is  indeed  presented  for  an 
appropriation  for  their  improvement. 

10.  Virginia.   Biennial  Report  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum , 
Virginia:  1871.    Dr.  Francis  T.  Stribling. 

There  were  at  date  of  last  report  324  patients  in 
the  Asylum.  Admitted  since,  117.  Total,  441.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  58.  Improved,  13.  Unimproved, 
3.  Eloped,  1.  Died,  24.  Total,  99.  Remaining  un- 
der treatment,  342. 

Dr.  Stribling  enters  upon  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
his  management  of  this  Institution ;  a  period  of  service 
seldom  attained  by  any  public  officer. 

In  this  report  a  statement  is  given,  in  tabular  form,  of 
the  cost,  and  administration  of  the  Institution  from  its 
origin,  in  1825.  The  plan  originally  furnished  accom- 
modations for  thirty-two  patients,  and  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1828,  the  first  patients  were  admitted. 

11.  Alabama.    Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Alabdma  Insane- 
Hospital:  1871.    Dr.  P.  Bryce. 

There  were  in  the  Hospital  at  date  of  last  report, 
222  patients.  Admitted  since,  1 39.  Total,  361.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  33.  Improved,  9.  Unimproved,  5. 
Died,  2(3.   Total,  73.   Remaining  under  treatment,  288. 

Some  improvements  and  repairs  are  reported.  A 
new  wash-house  and  stable  have  been  built;  much 
painting  and  repairing  have  been  done  to  the  wards. 
The  same  demands  for  additional  accommodations  as 
we  have  noted  in  other  States,  exists  in  Alabama. 
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12.    Mississippi.    Annual  Report  of  the  Mississippi  state  Z/unar 
tic  Asylum:  1871.    Dr.  William  M.  Compton. 

There  were  in  the  Asylum  at  date  of  last  report  L60 
patients.  Admitted  since,  82.  Total,  242.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  23.  Improved,  4.  Unimproved,  3. 
Transferred,  35.  Eloped,  2.  Died,  13.  Total,  80.  Ke- 
maining  under  treatment,  162. 

Dr.  Compton  shows  himself  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  his  work.  In  the  report  before  us,  while  expressing 
much  gratification  at  the  prospect  of  soon  being  able  to 
occupy  two  new  wings  for  hospital  purposes,  he  also 
lays  before  the  Legislature  another  earnest  appeal  for 
further  aid.  Nor  does  he  neglect  the  cause  of  the  col- 
ored insane,  for  whom  he  pleads  for  separate  provision. 
He  comments  upon  the  law  regarding  the  criminal  in- 
sane of  the  State  which  confines  them  under  sentence, 
in  the  asylum,  for  ten  years,  and  deprives  them  of  the 
right  of  the  writ  of  "habeas  corpus"  This  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  power  of  discharging  patients  placed, 
as  in  other  States,  in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  upon  the 
oath  of  the  Superintendent,  that  the  patient  has  recov- 
ered from  his  insanity,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  discharge 
him. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  questions,  Are  inebri- 
ates insane  ?  and,  What  shall  be  done  for  them  ?  In 
this  connection  he  quotes  u  in  extenso"  from  Dr.  Bryce's 
report  of  1870,  and  reaches  substantially  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  the  individual  suffering  from  inebriety 
should  be  restrained. 

By  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  the  Institution 
was  made  free  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State.  This  was 
by  advice  of  the  Superintendent,  from  an  inability  to 
separate  the  paying  from  the  non-paying  class  of  pa- 
tients. Dr.  Compton  closes  his  report  with  an  "  in  me- 
moriam  "  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Cabaniss,  formerly  the  Superim 
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tendent  of  the  Asylum.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1871,  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

13.  Kentucky.    Report  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  :  1871. 
Dr.  James  Kodman. 

Remaining  at  date  of  last  report,  325.  Admitted 
since,  59.  Total,  384.  Discharged  recovered,  30.  Im- 
proved, 8.  Unimproved,  9.  Eloped,  1.  Died,  22.  To- 
tal, 67.    Remaining  under  treatment,  321. 

The  report  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  present- 
ing the  arguments  for  the  further  extension  of  this  In- 
stitution, and  the  erection  of  a  third  State  Asylum  in 
Kentucky.  There  are  now  on  file  about  200  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  two  institutions  of  this  State, 
both  of  which  are  alrea'dy  overcrowded.  There  are  at 
least  550  insane  in  the  State  for  whom  there  are  no  ac- 
commodations. 

14.  Ohio.    Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Northern  Ohio 
Lunatic  Asylum :  1871.    Dr.  J.M.Lewis. 

Remaining  at  date  of  last  report,  330.  Admitted 
since,  171.  Total,  502.  Discharged  recovered,  82.  Im- 
proved, 64.  Unimproved,  16.  Died,  19.  Total,  183. 
Remaining  under  treatment,  319. 

From  the  Managers'  report  w^e  learn  that  two  new 
wings  are  in  process  of  erection.  When  completed  they 
will  raise  the  capacity  from  300  to  500  patients. 
Great  changes  are  being  made  in  the  heating  appara- 
tus, and  in  the  general  service  rooms  of  the  house — 
in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  wash-house,  &c.  Many  re- 
pairs have  been  made  upon  the  wards,  and  much 
has  been  done  toward  improving  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  Institution.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  to 
provide  for  which,  and  meet  deficiencies,  an  appro- 
priation is  called  for.  The  affairs  of  the  Asylum  have 
been  in  their  opinion  economically  and  ably  adminis- 
tered. 
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15.    Ohio.    Seventeenth  An  mini  Report  of  tht   Southern  Ohio 
Lunatic  Asylum :  1871.    Dr.  Richard  Gundbt. 

Remaining  at  date  of  last  report,  514.  Admitted 
since,  288.  Total,  802.  Discharged  recovered,  162. 
Improved,  31.  Unimproved,  21.  Transferred  to  Gov- 
ernment Hospital,  5.  Died,  31.  Total,  250.  Remain- 
ing under  treatment,  552. 

This  Institution,  with  a  capacity  tor  450,  lias  now  in 
its  wards  550  patients.  This  necessitates  a  crowding  to- 
gether which  is  at  the  same  time  inconvenient,  un- 
healthy and  dangerous.  In  July  last,  the  Institution 
suffered  from  the  storm  which  passed  over  Dayton.  It 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  roof  of  the  center  build- 
ings and  the  orginal  wings.  The  roof  was  carried  over 
the  building  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  and  in  its  descent 
crushed  in  the  roof  of  the  rear  building.  Four  female 
patients  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  but  not  seriously  in- 
jured. The  damage  thus  inflicted  has  been  repaired. 
In  his  comment  upon  the  tables  of  the  form  of  in- 
sanity of  those  recovered,  Dr.  Grundry  remarks,  "Mania 
and  Melancholia  are  the  leading  types  of  insanity  when 
classifying  according  to  the  presence  of  exaltation  or 
depression.  In  no  other  sense  can  they  be  considered 
as  distinct  forms  of  insanity."  In  regard  to  recoveries 
from  either  form  there  is  a  slight  balance  in  favor  of 
Melancholia,  the  percentage  being  in  Mania  51.30,  and 
in  Melancholia  56.41. 

10.    Wisconsin.    Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane :  1871.    Dr.  A.  S.  McDill. 

Remaining  at  the  date  of  last  report,  360.  Admit- 
ted since,  164.  Total,  524.  Discharged  recovered,  54. 
Improved,  52.  Unimproved,  34.  Died,  29.  Total, 
169.    Remaining  under  treatment,  355. 

Dr.  McDill  presents  in  his  report  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks  upon  the  different  modes  of  provision  for 
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the  insane,  especially  upon  the  Colony  and  Cottage  sys- 
tems. They  consist  largely  of  extracts  from  the  papers 
of  Drs.  Earle,  Tuke  and  Robertson,  all  of  which  have 
have  been  given  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal.  They 
are  pertinent  to  the  question,  which  is  now  before  the 
people  of  the  State,  as  to  how  best  to  provide  for  its 
own  insane.  We  need  not  add  that  the  Doctor's  testi- 
mony is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  institutions 
like  the  present  Stat?  Hospital  for  all  those  still  un- 
provided for. 

IT.    Minnesota.    Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Hbs 
pital  for  Insane :  1871.    Dr.  C.  K.  Bartlett. 

Remaining  at  date  of  last  report,  206.  Admitted 
since,  139.  Total,  345.  Discharged  recovered,  43. 
Improved,  33.  Unimproved,  4.  Died,  21.  Total,  101. 
Remaining  under  treatment,  244. 

During  the  year,  work  has  been  continued  upon  the 
permanent  hospital  building,  one  section  and  a  return 
wing  have  been  built  upon  the  south  side.  These  are 
still  to  be  plastered  and  finished  for  occupancy.  A  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  building  is  completed,  and 
has  been  occupied  for  a  year  or  more  by  the  men  pa- 
tients. The  women  are  still  treated  in  the  original  and 
temporary  structures,  which  are  a  mile  from  the  new 
location.  The  center  building  is  much  needed;  and 
till  this  is  erected  the  ease  and  efficiency  of  admi  titra- 
tion must  be  seriously  embarrassed.  We  present  some 
of  the  Doctor's  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  procur- 
ing sleep  in  order  to  promote  health  and  mental  vigor: 

Sufficient  sleep  must  be  obtained  or  the  whole  body  Buffers  and 
the  mental  faculties  soon  fail.  It  is  not  surprising  thai  iliis  pro- 
vision of  the  vital  economy  should  be  abused,  as  it  can  be  post- 
poned, taken  at  irregular  intervals,  and  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as 
to  time,  at  will ;  but  it  can  not  be  interfered  with,  habitually,  with- 
out danger  to  the  brain.    All  persons  do  not  require  the  same 
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amount  of  sleep.  There  are  some  remarkable  instances  on  record 
of  individuals  who  seemed  to  need  but  a  very  short  time  for  rest ; 
but  as  a  rule,  the  men  distinguished  for  mental  power  and  their 
efforts  have  been  good  sleepers.  Daniel  Webster,  who  for  his 
ability  and  acquirements  received  the  title  of  "  God-like; "  and  of 
whom  through  a  long  life,  so  much  was  expected  and  required,  said, 
"  he  had  a  great  capacity  for  sleep."  The  same  fact  is  true  of  others 
conspicuous  in  history.  But  sleep  will  not  always  come  at  will. 
This  is  especially  the  case  after  prolonged  and  close  mental  appli- 
cation up  to  the  time  for  retiring ;  and  there  should  be  an  interval 
of  rest,  to  allow  the  congested  vessels  of  the  brain  to  assume  their 
natural  condition,  before  the  usual  hour  for  repose.  It  is  a  great 
delusion  that  light  suppers,  or  empty  stomachs  are  conducive  to 
sleep.  The  drowsy  god  is  never  caught  by  starvation.  All 
healthy  animals  fill  their  stomachs  and  then  go  quietly  to  sound 
and  natural  sleep.  The  opposite  course,  after  the  period  of  child- 
hood, with  human  beings,  has  filled  the  world  with  restless  dream- 
ers and  miserable  dyspeptics. 

"Spare  the  evening  meal 
And  sweet  shall  be  thy  sleep," 

sounds  well  as  poetry ;  but  as  a  maxim  of  truth  it  is  not  worthy 
the  acute  reasoning  of  the  philosophic  author. 

18.    Kansas.    Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane:  1871.    Dr.  C.  O.  Gause. 

Remaining  at  date  of  last  report  41.  Admitted 
since,  64.  Total,  105.  Discharged  recovered,  17.  Im- 
proved, 5.  Eloped,  1.  Not  insane,  2.  Died,  7. 
Total,  32.    Remaining  under  treatment,  73. 

A  new  building  has  been  completed  and  is  now 
occupied.  Still  further  accommodations  are  urgently 
required  to  prevent  the  State  from  being  burdened  with 
a  large  amount  of  chronic  insanity,  under  which  so 
many  of  the  older  States  are  now  laboring. 

In  this  report,  Dr.  Gause  tenders  his  resignation. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  Institution  from  its 
foundation,  in  1866,  and  retires  with  the  pleasing- 
knowledge  that  in  all  his  labors  he  has  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  trustees  and  the  people.    Dr.  C.  P. 
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Lee  succeeds  to  the  Superintendency.  We  welcome 
him  to  the  specialty,  and  express  a  wish  for  his  success 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

19.  Michigan.    Report  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  f on  the  Insane : 
1871.    Dr.  E.  H.  Van  Deusen. 

Remaining  at  date  of  last  report,  805.  Admitted 
since,  75.  Total,  880.  Discharged  recovered,  28.  Im- 
proved, 18.  Unimproved,  22.  Died,  17.  Total,  80. 
Remaining  under  treatment,  300. 

An  extension  to  the  Institution  which  will  double  its 
capacity  is  now  in  progress  of  construction  This  is 
located  some  forty  rods  from  the  present  structure,  and 
is  intended  to  receive  the  men  patients.  This  eifects  a 
complete  separation  of  the  sexes,  which  by  some,  is  con- 
sidered preferable  to  the  usual  plan. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Kirkbride,  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  separation  has 
been  carried  out.  Of  its  advantages  the  Doctor  speaks 
as  follows : 

What  I  have  said  on  several  other  occassions,  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  treating  men  and  women  in  different  buildings,  is 
only  confirmed  by  additional  experience ;  and  now  after  more  than 
eleven  years'  careful  observation  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
plan,  I  am  inclined  to  recommend,  to  all  those  about  establishing 
new  institutions,  to  carefully  consider  the  different  aspect  of  this 
question  before  fairly  entering  upon  their  work. 

20.  California.    XhieteentJi    Annual  Report  of   the  Insane 
Asylum  of  the  State  of  California:  1871.  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff. 

Remaining  at  date  of  last  report  1,047.  Admitted 
since,  528.  Total,  1,570.  Discharged  recovered,  245.  Im- 
proved, 24.  Unimproved,  12.  Eloped,  28.  Died,  176. 
Remaining  under  treatment,  1,090. 

The  ratio  of  recoveries  to  admissions  is  about  47  per 
cent.,  a  showing  which  is  highly  creditable,  in  view  of 
the  many  embarrassments  and  inconveniences,  under 
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which  the  asylum  of  California,  is  now  laboring,  from 
the  overcrowding  to  which  it  is  subject;  "The  rooms 
are  not  only  full,  but  crowded,  and  in  addition,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  are  sleeping  on  beds 
nightly  prepared  for  their  use  on  the  halls."  As  the 
chronic  insane  are  not  discharged  from  the  State 
Asylum,  to  make  room  for  the  recent  cases,  there  is  a 
larger  accumulation  of  this  class,  so  large,  that  the  idea 
of  providing  for  them  in  cheap  detached  wards,  has  been 
abandoned.  The  only  recourse  left,  is  the  erection  of 
new  asylums  so  located,  in  reference  to  the  centers  of 
population  and  ease  of  access,  as  shall  best  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  the  State;  and  here,  one  suggestion  of  the 
Doctor's  seems  appropriate:  " In  making  garments  for 
the  young,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  growth. 
In  the  construction,  for  a  youthful  State,  of  public  build- 
ings, to  meet  demands  which  are  certain  to  increase 
with  its  population,  it  will  be  well  to  imitate  this 
maternal  forethought  and  prudence."  We  believe,  from 
what  the  State  has  already  done,  that  buildings  will 
soon  be  erected  with  accommodations,  somewhat  com- 
mensurate with  the  present  and  future  wants  of  its 
insane. 

Of  the  admissions  for  the  year  as  regards  nativity, 
31  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  31  foreign  countries,  were  represented. 

21.    Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for 
the  Insane:  1872.    Dr.  George  F.  Jelly. 

There  were  in  the  Asylum  at  date  of  last  report  178 
patients.  Admitted  since,  75.  Total,  253.  Discharged 
recovered,  21.  Improved,  31.  Died,  13.  Unimproved, 
2.  Total,  67.  Remaining  under  treatment,  172.  The 
report  leaves  14  unaccounted  for. 

During  the  year,  there  have  been  several  changes  in 
the  officers  of  the  Institution  : 
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The  year  which  has  just  passed  has  been  marked  by  many  im- 
portant changes.  In  the  early  Spring  our  beloved  and  respected 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Tyler,  felt  obliged,  by  the  state  of  his  health, 
to  resign  his  position,  and  to  seek  the  rest,  which  he  so  much 
needed,  in  Europe.  His  resignation  was  deeply  regretted  by  both 
officers  and  patients,  all  of  whom  had  learned  to  consider  him  their 
warm  and  true  friend.  It  has  given  us  great  pleasuse  to  see  him 
return  with  recuperated  strength,  and  to  know  that  he  is  near  by 
to  help  us  with  his  kind  advice  and  friendly  support, 

The  Institution  continued  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Whittemore, 
till  the  1st  of  July,  when  he,  too,  felt  compelled,  by  failing  health, 
to  tender  his  resignation,  and  to  follow  Dr  Tyler  to  Europe.  His 
departure  made  another  void,  in  the  circle  of  our  asylum  life,  and 
while  we  bade  him  "  God  speed,"  we  could  but  miss  his  pleasant 
words,  his  ever  ready  sympathy  and  his  untiring  zeal. 

On  the  first  of  July,  Dr.  Isaac  Kay,  of  Philadelphia,  assumed 
the  duties  of  Superintendent  which  he  continued  to  exercise  till 
the  1st  of  October,  when  the  pressure  of  other  engagements 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  During  the  short  time  he 
was  with  us,  he  made  many  friends. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Dr.  George  F.  Jelly,  was  elected  Super- 
intendent. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Dr.  Orville  F.  Rogers,  who,  for  two 
years  had  occupied  the  position  of  Second  Assistant  Physician,  in 
the  "Retreat  for  Insane,"  at  Hartford,  was  appointed  First 
Assistant  Physician. 

22.    Louisiana.   Annual  Report  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  Louis- 
iana: 1871.    Dr.  L.  A.  Burgess. 

There  were  in  the  Asylum  at  date  of  last  report,  103 
patiei  ts.  Admitted  since,  31.  Total,  19-1.  Discharged 
recovered,  11.  Died,  15.  Total,  20.  Remaining  under 
treatment,  168. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  once  more  from  Louisiana,  as 
we  have  not  seen  a  report  from  that  Institution  for 
many  years.  It  seems  from  the  Doctor's  report,  that  the 
buildings  are  sadly  out  of  repair,  that  the  classification 
is  very  limited,  that  the  facilities  for  heating,  ventila- 
tion, bathing,  and  washing,  are  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  demands  of  the  Institution.    The  cases  at  present 
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in  the  Asylum  are  all  of  the  chronic  class ;  there  being 
no  vacancies  for  the  reception  of  new  patients.  The 
last  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $120,000  for 
the  erection  of  two  additional  wings.  The  State  war- 
rants  were  so  much  reduced  in  value,  that  only  $60,000. 
could  be  realized  upon  them ;  hence  the  work  has  been 
postponed.  We  hope  the  Institution  may  receive  such 
aid  as  its  pressing  wants  demand. 

23.    Iowa.    Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Independence:  1871. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  report  for  1869  gave  an 
account  of  their  selection  of  a  site,  with  the  prescribed 
quantity  of  land  for  the  Hospital,  of  the  plans,  draw- 
ings, specifications  and  contract  for  the  construction  of 
one  longitudinal  and  two  transverse  sections  of  the 
north  wing,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  por- 
tions of  the  building  mentioned  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy. 

Two  other  sections,  one  longitudinal,  and  one  transverse  of  the 
same  wing,  are  covered  and  inclosed.  Of  the  remaining  section  of 
this  wing,  a  longitudinal  one,  the  foundation  and  basement  walls 
are  constructed  and  ready  for  the  joists  for  the  floor  of  the  first 
story  :  the  engine  house  and  rear  center  building  are  enclosed  and 
covered:  the  foundation  for  the  chimney  is  laid  and  the  construc- 
tion of  it  above  the  foundation  begun  and  the  air  ducts  are  nearly 
finished.  In  order  to  fit  the  north  wing  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients it  will  be  indispensable  to  finish  the  parts  of  the  building  now 
in  process  of  construction,  to  construct  the  main  center  building, 
to  put  in  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  the  water 
works,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  furniture. 

For  accomplishing  this  work  it  is  estimated  that 
$221,108  will  be  required.  The  Commissioners  elected 
to  build  of  stone.  The  foundations  have  been  laid  of 
granite  boulders,  "prairie  granite,"  and  the  super- 
structure is  built  of  magnesian  limestone.  A  legisla- 
tive committee  reports  that  "  the  work  appears  to  be 
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weU  done  and  honestly;  it  is  substantial,  plain  and 
durable."  The  Hospital  when  completed  will  accom- 
modate four  hundred  and  forty  patients. 

24.    South  Carolina.  Report  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina:  1871.    Dr.  J.  F.  Ensor. 

There  were  in  the  Asylum  at  date  of  last  report,  245 
patients.  Admitted  since,  125.  Total,  370.  Dis- 
charged recovered,  30.  Improved,  10.  Unimproved,  3. 
Died,  32.    Total,  75.    Remaining  under  treatment,  295. 

At  the  close  of  the  wrar  there  were  but  five  colored 
patients  in  the  house.  There  are  now  seventy-five ; 
and  in  view  of  the  large  colored  population  of  the  State 
a  greater  increase  is  to  be  anticipated.  The  "  house 
is  crowded  far  beyorrd  what  prudence  would  ap- 
prove." The  parlors  and  sitting  rooms  are  nearly  all 
used  for  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  number  of  pa- 
tients sleep  on  mattresses  spread  on  the  floors  of  the 
halls  and  corridors.  A  number  of  improvements  are 
recorded.  Nearly  the  whole  Institution  has  been  re- 
furnished ;  the  corridors,  parlors,  and  many  of  the  rooms 
have  been  carpeted ;  water  has  been  introduced  into 
each  ward  of  the  old  asylum  building,  and  bath 
rooms  fitted  up, — and  the  building  is  now  for  the 
first  time  supplied  with  the  means  of  heating.  For  fifty 
years,  or  since  its  establishment  in  1822,  no  provision 
has  tfll  now  been  made  for  warming  it.  "The  inmates 
must  have  suffered  from  cold  during  the  winter  season; 
I  know  they  did  last  winter,  despite  every  effort  to 
make  them  comfortable."  Furnaces  were  introduced, 
and  are  deemed  a  "  splendid  success."  The  asylum  has 
less  than  twenty  acres  of  tillable  land ;  there  'is  no 
orchard,  no  vineyard,  and  but  little  opportunity  to 
afford  patients  the  much  needed  out  of  door  occupation. 
The  Institution  is  located  within  the  city  limits,  and 
land  can  not  be  purchased  for  any  reasonable  price.  The 
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location  is  unhealthy,  and  subjects  the  patients  to  ma- 
larial influences.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  Doc- 
tor recommends  the  erection  of  a  new  institution  in 
some  more  favorable  place. 

He  also  recommends  the  exclusion  of  private  pa- 
tients from  the  benefits  of  the  Institution,  because  they 
can  not  be  cared  for  with  the  public  patients.  We 
noted  that  this  same  difficulty  exists  in  Mississippi,  and 
in  that  State  has  been  met  by  making  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  asylum  a  public  tax.  Even  this  we  think 
preferable  to  the  establishment  of  separate  institutions. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  is  a  deplo- 
rable one.    We  quote : 

Our  indebtedness  at  date  of  this  report  is  $:52,096;  we  have  not 
a  dollar  in  the  treasury,  nor  have  we  had  for  the  last  four  mouths. 
Tt  is  no  figure  of  rhetoric  to  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  its  close,  the  existence  of  the  Institution  has  been  but  one 
severe,  protracted  struggle.  In  our  present  financial  condition, 
nothing  is  left  but  to  withhold  from  our  patients  the  necessaries  of 
life,  to  turn  them  loose  upon  society,  or  to  support  them  from  pri- 
vate resources. 

We  join  with  Dr.  Ensor  in  the  hope  that  the  Legisla- 
ture will  make  an  appropriation  creditable  to  the  State 
and  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  those  dependent 
upon  its  charity. 


FOREIGN  REPORTS. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Provincial  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, Halifax,  Nova  Scotia :  1871.    Dr.  James  R.  DeWolf. 

There  were  in  the  Hospital  at  date  of  last  report, 
260  patients.  Admitted  since,  66.  Total,  326.  Dis- 
charged, 74.  Remaining  under  treatment,  252.  The 
recoveries  have  been  41  in  number  or  62  per  cent,  on 
the  admissions. 

This  Asylum  is  conducted  entirely  on  the  English 
system  of  non-restraint,   which  Dr.  DeWolf  says  has 
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been  in  operation  for  some  years  and  with  the  best  re- 
sults. The  small  number  of  acute  cases  admitted  in 
this  Institution  would  render  this  much  more  easy  of  ap- 
plication than  in  institutions  receiving  several  hun- 
dreds of  patients  during  the  year,  many  of  whom  are 
acutely  maniacal.  The  Doctor  reports  that  the  accom- 
modations for  patients  so  urgently  asked  for  in  former 
years,  are  about  to  be  provided  at  an  early  date,  by  the 
completion  of  the  Hospital.  Extensive  repairs  are 
needed  in  the  parts  of  the  building  first  erected,  and 
additional  aids  to  ventilation  are  much  to  be  desired. 
The  statistical  matter  is  full,  and  embraces  the  whole 
period  from  the  origin  of  the  Institution. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the. 
County  and  Borough  of  Nottingham  :  1870.  W.  Phillimore 
Steff,  M.  B. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Down  District  Asylum:  1870. 
St.  G.-  Tyner,  Superintendent. 

In  both  of  the  above  named,  as  in  many  of  the 
foreign  reports,  the  dietary  table  is  a  marked  feature. 
The  little  variety  and  the  constant  repetition  at  each 
meal  of  the  clay,  which  characterizes  them,  would 
make  them  unpopular  and  impracticable  of  adoption 
in  this  country,  either  in  our  State  or  county  institu- 
tions. We  append  the  dietary  of  the  County  Down 
Asylum. 

Ordinary. — Breakfast:  1  quart  Stirabout,  f  pint  New  Milk. 
Dinner :  1  quart  Broth  made  with  vegetables,  peas,  and  barley  ;  \ 
lb.  Bread,  or  3  lbs.  Potatoes.  Supper:  h  lb.  Bread,  £  pint  New 
Milk. 

Extra. — Breakfast:  1  pint  Tea,  buttered  Bread,  boiled  Meat, 
Chop,  &c.  Dinner:  Rice,  Beef  Tea,  Steak,  &c.  Supper:  Tea- 
and  Buttered  Bread. 

Hospital  Diet. — Wine,  Whiskey,  &c.;  Sago,  Arrow  Root,. 
Beef  Tea,  Eggs,  Chop  Steak.  XX  Porter. 
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Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sussex   County  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, HaywaraVs  Heath  :  1871.    Dr.  S.  W.  D.  Williams. 

There  is  a  new  feature  in  this  report,  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  we  shall  look  for  important  results. 
This  is  an  appendix  containing  the  clinical  notes  for 
the  year,  by  the  Medical  Officers.  It  contains  the 
following  articles: 

The  Physostigma  Venenosum,  (Calibar  Bean,)  in 
Epilepsy,  and  the  Progressive  Paralysis  of  the  Insane. 

Notes  on  the  Bromide  of  Potassium,  and  Ergot  of 
Rye  in  Insanity,  and  Nitrite  of  Amyl  in  Epileptic 
Convulsions.  Influence  of  Sedatives  on  the  Weight  of 
the  Body.  The  nutritive  power  of  Australian  preserved 
meat.  Vaccination.  The  post-mortem  examinations  of 
the  year.  Medical  and  Therapeutical  Memoranda.  Sur- 
gical Memoranda.  The  effects  of  Meteorological  facts 
on  Insanity. 

Several  of  these  papers  have  been  already  presented 
to  the  public,  through  the  columns  of  the  medical 
journals.  We  trust  the  practice  may  be  followed  by 
other  observers  in  the  various  institutions,  and  given 
to  the  profession. 

Fifty-Third  Report  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Stafford : 
1871.    Dr.  Mark  Noble  Bo  wen. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report   of   the    Wilts   County  Asylum, 
Devizes:  1871.    Dr.  John  Thurman. 


REPORTS  OF  BOARDS  OF  STATE  CHARITIES,  &c. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board:  1870. 

The  report  of  the  Board  is  short  and  occupied  almost 
exclusively  with  an  explanation  of  the  tables  furnished 
in  the  Secretary's  report.  These  tables  are  forty-five  in 
number  and  embrace  a  wide  field  of  inquiry.    They  in- 
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elude  the  names  and  management  of  all  the  institutions 
receiving  State  aid,  the  movements  of  the  population, 
the  amounts  received  and  expended,  the  values  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  and  how  invested,  the  indebted- 
ness, value  of  labor  and  farm  products,  &c.  Also 
many  of  the  same  facts  in  regard  to  the  county  houses. 
In  the  body  of  the  Secretary's  report  mention  is  made 
of  all  the  institutions,  both  State  and  local,  inspected 
during  the  year,  and  many  facts  stated  regarding  them, 
mostly  condensed  from  the  various  reports.  All  are  classi- 
fied under  the  three  heads  of  State  Charities,  Local  Char- 
ities, Incorporated  Charities.  Those  of  the  former  class 
are  ten  in  number,  and  are  divided  as  follows :  Institu- 
tions for  the  Insane,  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Idiots,  Ine- 
briates, and  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents. 
The  number  of  these  Institutions,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  supported,  make  a  record  which  does 
honor  to  the  liberality  and  humanity  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  We  annex  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  in 
which  is  briefly  stated  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board. 

A  review  of  the  condition  of  our  public  charities  during  the  past 
year  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  meeting  every  emergency  calling  for  State 
aid  in  a  judicious  and  earnest  way.  Gradually,  as  our  older  State 
Institutions  work  themselves  free  from  debt,  less  demand  will  be 
made  by  them  for  general  yearly  appropriations,  and  in  this  way  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  diminished  necessity  for  State  aid  in 
one  direction  will  enable  us  to  found  new  institutions  without 
sensibly  increasing  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  great  value  of 
the  real  estate  owned  by  the  institutions  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
pose of  superfluous  portions  at  an  advance  upon  their  orginal  cost, 
which  will  go  far  toward  discharging  existing  encumbrances.  By 
referring  to  the  foregoing  tables,  the  value  of  this  portion  of  the 
public  domain  will  show  it  to  have  been  a  profitable  investment  at 
the  outset.  Under  this  aspect  of  the  problem  we  believe  it  to  be 
wise  in  all  cases  where  a  new  institution  is  founded  by  the  State 
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to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  contiguous  land  than  present  necessi- 
ties require,  knowing  that  the  very  presence  of  such  an  institution 
will  enhance  the  value  of  real  estate  about  it,  and  thus  in  time  go 
far  toward  re-imbursing  the  State. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  expediency  of  restricting 
rather  than  encouraging  lavishness  in  style  of  public  buildings,  as 
being  in  nowise  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  inmates  and  a  useless 
expenditure  of  the  public  moneys.  The  spirit  of  imitation  and 
rivalry  between  localities  in  this  particular  is  a  dangerous  one  to 
tolerate.  Let  it  be  kept,  always  within  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
necessity. 

We  believe  also  that  it  is  t  ime  t  he  State  extended  some  supervision 
over  all  charitable  institutions,  whether  receiving  State  aid  or  not, 
and  private  lunatic  asylums  ;  and  we  renew  the  request  contained 
in  our  last  report,  that  the  right  of  visitation  be  given  to  this 
Board  for  that  purpose. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  He- 
form,  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  1871. 

The  report  before  us,  although  tlie  Board  had  been 
in  operation  only  some  eight  months,  comprises  335 
pages  of  closely-iuinted  matter.  It  has  been  arranged 
under  the  following  heads :  Powers  and  Duties  of 
the  Board,  Statistics,  Poor  Houses,  Jail,  State  Chari- 
table and  Correctional  Institutions ;  Soldiers'  Orphans, 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Conclusion  and  Recommend- 
ations. Many  of  the  facts  and  statistics  given  in  the 
report  were  made  for  a  comparison  between  the  differ- 
ent institutions,  and  will  be  omitted  in  subsequent  re- 
ports. The  condition  of  the  poor  houses  and  jails  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  other  States,  and 
justly  calls  forth  the  criticisms  of  the  Board.  The  State 
Institutions  are  found  to  be  as  a  rule  well-conducted 
and  receive  their  commendation.  We  learn  the  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  The  wings  of  the  Institution  are  under  con- 
tract to  be  enclosed  by  the  first  of  December,  1871.  A 
strong  desire  exists  that  the  Hospital  should  be  com- 
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pleted  at  tie  earliest  day  possible.  Sharing  in  this 
view  the  Board  recommend  an  appropriation  to  com- 
plete the  center  building.  We  fail  to  find  any  recom- 
mendation, as  to  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane  who 
are  still  unprovided  for.  They,  however,  quote  in 
full,  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  of  Med- 
ical Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane,  in  favor  of  the  multiplication  of  asylums  like 
those  at  present  existing  for  the  treatment  of  all,  with- 
out regard  to  the  chronicity  of  the  disease. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates :  1871. 

The  report  of  the  Association  is  a  volume  of  100 
pages.  It  contains  several  interesting  essays  from  the 
superintendents  and  trustees  of  the  various  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  inebriety. 

There  were  the  representatives  of  six  institutions 
present  at  the  meeting.  This  subject  of  provision  for 
the  inebriate  is  attracting  considerable  attention  abroad. 
A  request  was  made  to  the  Association  to  send  a  dele- 
gation of  two  members  to  England  during  the  present 
month,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  com- 
mittee of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  establishing  in- 
stitutions for  the  cure  of  inebriates  in  Great  Britain. 
In  acc  ordance  with  this  request  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  D.  G.  Dodge,  of  the  New  York 
State  Inebriate  Asylum  were  appointed.  We  hope  much 
good  may  result  from  such  an  interchange  of  sentiment. 
The  paper  of  Dr.  William  C.  Wey,  of  Elmira,  late 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Inebriety  by  Inheritance,"  is  especially 
worthy  of  note.  We  quote  some  of  his  remarks  in  ex- 
planation of  the  freedom  from  inebriety  which  exists  in 
some  families  : 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  a  searching  review  of  the  history  of 
certain  families,  from  a  fixed  starting  point,  through  lineal  and 
collateral  branches,  no  evidence  of  inebriety  can  be  found.  Im- 
munity from  this  evil,  like  vitality  in  the  genealogical  tree,  spreads 
and  extends  from  the  roots  through  the  trunk  and  branches  to  the 
terminal  leaves.  Men  and  women  who  represent  this  family,  or 
more  properly  speaking  this  idiosyncrasy,  will  under  all  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  bodily  pain,  mental  suffering,  pecuniary  Loss, 
affliction  and  disaster,  preserve  themselves  from  the  consequences 
of  inebriety.  It  is  not  through  power  of  will,  resolution,  superior 
wisdom,  foresight,  caution  or  merit,  that  this  exemption  is  mani- 
fested. Such  persons  could  not  become  drunkards  if  they  were  so 
disposed.  A  certain  moral  and  physical  predestination,  if  I  may 
thus  use  the  word,  insures  and  protects  them  from  the  hazards  of 
inebriety.  No  particular  grace  or  excellence  attaches  to  them  for 
avoiding  or  escaping  the  consequences  of  alcoholic  indulgence, 
although  grace  and  excellence  may  often  be  assumed  as  the  instru- 
mentalities by  which  they  are  spared  the  evils  into  which  others 
appear  so  easily  and  without  let  or  hindrance  to  fall. 

Insanity  and  Insane  Asylums.  Report  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Wilkins, 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  the  State  of  California,  made  to 
his  Excellency  H.  H.  Haight,  Governor:  December,  1871. 

The  State  Asylum  of  California  lias  for  years  been 
overcrowded  with  patients.  Temporary  structures  have 
been  erected  and  extended  to  the  limits  of  safety  and 
propriety,  and  still  the  number  of  the  insane  and  the 
applications  for  admission  were  constantly  accumula- 
ting. This  demand  for  increased  accommodations  at 
length  became  imperative.  The  Legislature  aroused 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of 
action,  with  a  wise  forethought  and  liberality  that  does 
credit  to  the  State,  established  this  commission.  Under 
the  act  the  Governor  appointed  Dr.  E.  T.  Wilkins  a  com- 
missioner to  visit  the  principal  insane  asylums  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  to  collect  and  compile  all 
accessible  and  reliable  information  as  to  their  manage- 
ment, the  different  modes  of  treatment  and  the  statis- 
tics of  insanity.     He  was  further  directed  to  make  a 
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written  report  to  the  Governor.  This  report  is  a 
volume  of  345  printed  pages.  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  Dr.  Wilkin s  visited  149  insane  asylums  in 
complete  working  order.  Of  these  45  were  in  the 
United  States,  24  in  England,  15  in  Italy,  13  in  France, 
11  in  the  German  States,  10  in  Scotland,  8  in  Belgium, 
7  in  Austria,  7  in  Ireland,  3  in  Bavaria,  3  in  Holland,  2 
in  Switzerland,  and  1  in  Canada.  The  statistics  he  has 
presented  are  numerous  and  extensive,  and  relate  to  the 
movements  of  the  populations  of  asylums,  the  ratio  of 
the  insane,  cost  of  maintenance,  of  accommodations, 
general  results,  &c.  He  has  treated  of  insanity  as  it 
>  exists  in  the  different  countries  visited,  its  causes,  its 
apparent  increase,  its  treatment,  its  curability,  and 
other  points  of  interest.  Of  asylums  he  speaks  of 
their  location,  size,  sites,  construction,  requirements, 
&c.  In  his  labors  Dr.  Wilkins  has  had  as  a  precedent 
the  able  and  exhaustive  report  of  Dr.  Norton  Manning, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  1867,  to  make  a  similar  investigation.  To 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Manning,  Dr.  Wilkins  takes  few 
exceptions,  and  these  are  all  in  favor  of  the  manage- 
ment of  asylums  in  this  country.  From  the  deductions 
of  Dr.  Wilkins  upon  the  subject  of  separation  of  the 
insane  we  quote: 

This  is  a  question  that  has  excited  some  attention  in  all  coun. 
tries.  And  though  it  has  been  practically  decided  as  unwise  and 
improper  by  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  and  most  of  the  bodies  of  a 
similar  character  in  other  countries,  still  it  finds  individual  advo- 
cates in  some  of  them.  In  Jtaly  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
while  in  Austria  and  some  of  the  German  States  it  is  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  It  was  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  we 
directed  especial  attention  in  our  inquiries,  and  the  opinions  of 
every  Superiniendent  with  whom  we  met  during  our  investigations 
was  solicited.  About  one-fourth  of  those  in  Italy,  one-half  in  Aus- 
tria, Moravia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  a  few  other  of  the  German 
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States,  perhaps  a  tenth  in  other  continental  countries,  and  one  in 
twenty  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  were  in 
favor  of  separation,  while  all  the  rest  were  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  practice.  Economy  seemed  to  be  the  leading  argu- 
ment of  those  who  favored  its  adoption,  though  a  lew  placed  it 
upon  higher  grounds,  and  contended  that  while  the  chronic  and  in- 
curable cases  were  quite  as  well  cared  for,  and  could  be  better  em- 
ployed, and  allowed  more  liberties  than  in  a  curative  establishment, 
that  their  removal  increased  the  chances  of  recovery  in  the  more 
recent  cases;  while  another  class  seemed  to  favor  the  erection  of 
different  buildings  for  the  two  classes  in  proximity  to  each  other, 
and  under  the  same  administration,  in  order  that  transfers  might 
be  made  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  might  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Superintendent  be  deemed  expedient. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  all  such  institutions  are 
more  liable  to  degenerate  into  negligence,  inattention,  and  decay; 
that  they  are  cruel  to  the  patients  who  are  thus  told  of  their  hope- 
less condition  and  must  therefore  spend  the  rest  of  their  days 
within  asylum  walls ;  that  instead  of  being  a  disadvantage  to  the 
more  recent  and  curable  cases,  the  reverse  of  this  is  actually  the 
case  ;  that  by  their  habits  of  obedience  and  order,  others  submit- 
ted more  readily  and  cheerfully  to  the  rules  and  requirements  of 
the  institution;  and  that  by  their  example  and  willingness  to  labor 
and  to  take  part  in  other  occupations  and  amusements,  the  acute 
cases  more  readily  joined  in  these  necessary  and  healthful  pursuits; 
wTith  many  other  arguments  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  which  might  be  introduced  here  if 
deemed  of  the  least  importance.  Candor  compels  us  to  say  that 
our  observations  of  the  results  of  the  two  systems  forces  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  separation  is  wrong  in  principle  and  detrimental 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  insane.  While  this  is  decidedly  our 
opinion,  however,  we  most  cheerfully  admit  that  some  of  the  asy- 
lums for  the  chronic  insane  were  admirably  managed  in  every  res- 
pect, and  their  Superintendents  intelligent,  zealous,  and  attentive 
men,  devoting  their  whole  time  and  all  of  their  energies  to  the  un- 
fortunate patients  under  their  charge;  and  that  this  is  true  of 
some  of  these  institutions  in  all  the  countries  we  visited.  That  at 
Ovid,  on  Lake  Seneca,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its  splen- 
did location  and  beautiful  and  picturesque  surroundings,  especially 
impressed  us  most  favorably,  and  was  such  a  paradise  in  compari- 
son to  the  miserable  wards  of  the  poor-houses  from  which  they  had 
been  taken  that  we  can  not  but  regard  its  establishment  as  a  boon 
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to  the  insane  poor  of  the  State.  We  failed  to  discover,  however, 
even  the  shadow  of  a  reason  why  a  person  becoming  insane  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  beautiful  asylum  should  be  sent  to  Utica  be- 
cause he  was  considered  curable,  and  that  one  in  Utica  should  be 
sent  to  Ovid  because  the  reverse  of  this  was  true.  It  would  seem 
infinitely  better  that  each  asylum  should  admit  all  of  either  class 
occurring  in  their  respective  vicinities.  They  should  be  as  success- 
fully treated  at  the  one  asylum  as  the  other;  while  it  is  too  plain  a 
proposition  to  require  argument  that  economy  of  transportation 
and  convenience  to  family  and  friends  would  be  best  subserved  by 
keeping  them  at  the  asylum  nearest  their  homes. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  treatment,  the  facts  elicited  are 
altogether  in  favor  of  non-separation ;  the  percentage  of  cures 
being  less  and  that  of  deaths  greatest  in  those  countries  where 
the  system  of  separation  is  most  generally  pursued. 

In  regard  to  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  cure 
and  treatment  of  the  insane  the  Doctor  discusses  the 
merits  of  the  plans  known  as  the  Cottage  System,  Farm 
Asylums,  and  Close  Asylums,  including  House,  Cor- 
ridor and  Pavilion  plan.  We  can  give  only  his  con- 
clusions upon  the  Cottage  System,  as  represented  by 
Ghe.d.  and  Kennoway,  lie  remarks:  "Nine-tenths  of 
the  patients  kept  at  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  and  Kennoway, 
in  Scotland,  we  believe  are  better  satisfied  than  they 
would  be  in  hospitals,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
induce  our  people  to  take  charge  of  such  patients  for 
the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  our  asylums.  Hence  it 
would  be  useless  to  discuss  the  Cottage  System  with  a 
view  to  its  adoption  in  our  country."  Of  Farm  Asy- 
lums, Clermont,  with  its  colony  at  Fitzjames,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Paris,  is  cited  as  the  best  example.  He 
says:  "It  is  said  to  be  a  most  profitable  enterprise  to 
its  proprietors,  and  we  were  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  patients  were  required  to  do  more  wort  than 
seems  compatible  with  their  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion; and  the  fact  that  19.7  per  cent,  of  recoveries  and 
45.2  per  cent,  of  deaths  to  number  admitted  were  re- 
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ported  for  1870,  is  an  additional  reason  to  confirm  this 
conclusion.  Ordinarily  the  labor  of  five  lunatics  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  person  in  perfect 
health,  while  many  can  not  labor  for  medical  reasons ; 
but  here  a  much  larger  proportion  are  required  to  work, 
and  more  work  required  of  them.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  this  system  could  not  be  successfully  carried  out 
in  our  country  and  among'  our  people." 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  Close  Asylum,  includ- 
ing corridor,  house,  and  pavilion  plan.  All  of  them  have  their  pe- 
culiar advantages  and  their  strenuous  advocates.  The  Asylums  in 
the  United  States  have  nearly  all  been  constructed  on  the  corridor 
plan  with  center  building  and  wings.  The  plans  of  the  proposed 
asylums  of  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  and  the  Michigan  State  Asylum,  though  differing  in  some 
respects,  are  all  of  this  character,  and  are  considered  among  the 
best  in  this  country,  and  we  think  are  not  surpassed  in  the  world. 

Upon  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  economy  of  pro- 
viding ample  curative  accommodations,  the  Doctor's 
remarks  are  explicit. 

Let  us  not  only  provide  ample  accommodations  for  all  of  our  in- 
sane but  let  us  so  locate  our  asylums  that  they  will  be  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  will  probably  require 
their  use,  and  then  with  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  all  will  be 
encouraged  to  seek  the  benefits  of  early  treatment  and  speedy  re- 
storation. Comparatively  a  few  only  will  be  left  as  permanent 
charges  to  the  State.  A  much  greater  number  will  be  restored  to 
usefulness  and  labor.  The  State  will  be  the  gainer  by  the  oper- 
ation, and  humanity  will  smile  at  the  triumph  of  wise  legislation 
and  judicious  treatment  over  the  most  appalling  disease  with 
which  the  human  race  has  ever  been  afflicted. 

The  Doctor  seemed  to  enter  upon  his  duties  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  what  was  required  of  him ;  to  ana- 
lyze the  facts  which  might  be  presented  without  ref- 
erence to  the  conclusions  to  which  they  might  lead, 
and  without  regard  to  any  prevailing  system.  He  did 
not  in  the  beginning  of  his  labor  lay  down  any  ideal 
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plan  by  which  everything  was  to  be  prejudged,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  those  who  would  control  legislation 
and  popular  opinion  upon  this  subject.  We  have  in 
this  report  of  Dr.  Wilkins  the  opinion  of  a  professional, 
educated  man,  unbiased  by  prejudice  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  theory  acquired  from  an  experience  in  an  insti- 
tution, but  an  opinion  formed  by  a  full  and  thorough 
personal  examination  of  all  existing  systems  of  care 
and  treatment  in  all  countries  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. "We  have  the  opinion  of  an  "  intelligent,  im- 
partial outside  observer,"  who,  according  to  the  views 
of  those  who  support  "  the  free  air  and  family  life  sys- 
tem," may  be  more  easily."  convinced  of  the  real  defects 
of  the  present  system."  The  deductions  of  the  report  in 
regard  to  essential  particulars  in  construction  and  man- 
agement of  asylums  coincide  in  a  remarkable  degree 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  American  Institutions  for  Insane,  as  expressed  in  the 
resolutions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  passed 
by  that  body.  The  importance  of  such  reports  and 
the  influence  exerted  by  them  upon  the  action  of  States 
and  communities  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  The  reports  of  Dr.  Manning  abroad, 
and  Dr.  Wilkins  in  this  country,  together  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  various  psychological  associations,  form  a 
basis  of  sentiment  which  will  to  a  great  extent  control 
public  opinion  and  action.  There  are  many  other 
points  in  this  report  we  should  be  pleased  to  touch 
upon,  but  we  have  little  doubt  it  will  be  sought  after 
and  read  by  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  provision  of 
the  insane.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  fact  that  in  his 
travels  the  Doctor  has  improved  the  opportunity  to 
procure  for  the  State  a  large  number  of  standard  works 
upon  the  specialty.  These  will  form  the  nucleus  for  a 
library  upon  the  subject,  such  as  is  possessed  by  few  in- 
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dividuals  or  institutions.  In  conclusion  we  thank  the 
Doctor  for  what  he  has  done,  and  done  so  well,  and  only 
regret  he  could  not  have  taken  the  time  to  arrange  and 
record  all  the  material  collected  during  his  extended 
tour. 

First  Biennial  Report  of  State  ( 'ommissiom  rs  of  Public  *  'harities 
of  the  State  of  Illinois:  1870. 

There  are  now  seven  State  Boards  of  Public  Charities 
in  the  United  States,  of  which,  this  is  chronologically 
the  fourth.  It  was  organized  by  a  law,  approved  by 
the  Governor,  April  9,  18G9;  and  now  presents  its  first 
report  for  1870.  It  is  mostly  occupied  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  State  Institutions,  of  the  visitation 
of  the  county  houses  and  jails,  the  conference  upon 
insanuVy,  and  a  large  amount  of  statistical  matter. 

The  Board  have  early  in  their  labor,  given  their  ideal 
of  what  a  State  Institution  should  be.  in  the  following 
language : 

This  Board,  therefore,  while  it  is  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  out- 
cry against  all  public  institutions,  nor  to  admit  that  private 
families  alone  are  adequate  to  the  task  of  caring  for  all  who  need 
care  at  public  expense,  does  nevertheless  favor  the  employment  of 
the  agency  of  the  private  family  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  practi- 
cable, in  the  care  of  the  dependent  classes ;  and  not  only  approves, 
but  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  would  insist  upon,  as  close  a 
reproduction  of  family  organization  and  influence  as  can  be  carried 
out.  Its  ideal  of  a,  public  institu*ion  is  not  a  hotel,  nor  a  palace, 
but  a  community,  a  neighborhood,  a  village,  under  the  supreme 
control  of  a  single  guiding  mind  and  heart,  adequate  to  the 
responsibility.  Life  within  the  walls  of  an  institution  upon  the 
congregate  system,  prolonged  as  it  is  often  is,  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  during  the  plastic  period  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  is  a 
poor  preparation  for  the  actual  relations  and  duties  of  subsequent 
life.  Personal  freedom  and  recreation  are  there  necessarily 
abridged ;  female  influence  is  often,  to  a  great  extent,  wanting  ; 
public  sentiment  is  created  and  determined  rather  by  the  inmates 
than  by  the  officers ;  many  kinds  of  labor  become  impossible,  and 
are  delegated  to  servants;  the  sweet  spirit  of  mutual  confidence 
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and  affection  grows  less  thriftily;  the  conditions  in  which  the  par- 
ticular form  of  independence  originated  are  often  reproduced;  and 
the  sense  of  caste  is  cultivated — so  that  Dr.  Pierce,  of  the  New 
York  house  of  refuge,  himself  for  many  years  an  officer  of  a  public 
institution,  exclaims,  "  We  are  neve~  to  forget  that  all  institution 
life  is  simply  a  necessary  evil"  We  believe  that  the  evil  will 
grow  less,  in  proportion  as  homes  are  substituted  for  barracks ; 
and  that  even  in  an  institution,  this  transformation  is  possible. 

The  italics  are  our  own.  This  is  certainly,  a  new- 
view  to  take  of  the  subject,  and  will,  we  think,  always 
remain  but  an  ideal  picture.  We  can  not  conceive  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  as  is  here  portrayed.  That 
the  mass  of  people,  who  become  dependent  upon  the 
State,  could  be  kept  "  under  the  supreme  control  of  a 
single  guiding  mind  and  heart,"  when  all  the  restraints 
of  the  family  and  of  the  community,  aided  by  t  he  power  of 
local  government,  have  failed  to  control  them,  is  simply 
preposterous.  Could  such  a  state,  or  in  fact,  any  con- 
dition of  family  life,  in  a  proper  meaning  of  the  term, 
be  substituted  for  the  various  juvenile  reformatories? 
In  many  instances,  the  family  life,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  for  success,  has  utterly  failed  in  en- 
forcing  proper  restraint  and  much  more  in  effecting 
any  reformation,  long  before  the  aid  of  the  State  is 
appealed  to. 

In  such  cases  the  advocates  of  this  theory  would 
have  as  believe,  that  an  artificial  "family  life,"  as  made 
by  legal  enactment,  is  superior  to  that  in  which  the 
true  and  natural  relationship  of  the  parent  exists. 
Were  this  so,  we  must  admit,  that  home  influences  and 
associations  are  without  governing  and  purifying  power, 
and  a  death  blow  is  given  to  society,  as  at  present 
organized.  The  same  holds  in  regards  to  lunatics.  In 
the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  patient  is  not  removed 
to  an  asylum,  till  every  effort  has  been  made,  and  tailed, 
for  his  care  and  treatment  amid  the  surroundings  of 
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"family  life,"  and  yet  we  are  told,  that  by  subsituting 
another  family,  all  the  demands  of  the  case  will  be 
fully  met  and  the  proper  care  of  the  patient  assured. 
Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  congregate  system,  is 
mentioned  the  fact  that  "the  sweet  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  affection  grows  less  thriftily."  The  presence 
of  this  sweet  spirit,  indicates  an  amount  of  goodness 
and  refinement  of  feeling,  which  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  most  public  institutions,  and  place  its 
possessors  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  But 
really  such  talk  as  this,  seems  adapted  only  to  an  ideal, 
and  not  to  the  actual  state  of  things  as  we  find  them  in 
the  world.  We  accept  in  all  its  force,  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Pierce,  which  is  quoted,  "  that  all  institution  life  is 
simply  a  necessary  evil,"  and  admitting  its  necessity, 
it  is  only  left,  not  to  destroy  institutions,  but  to  perfect 
them  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  Session  of  18(39,  made  two 
appropriations  of  $125,000  each,  for  the  erection  of  two 
additional  hospitals,  one  to  be  located  at  Elgin,  in  the 
northern,  and  the  other  at  Anna,  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State.  To  decide  upon  the  system  to  be  adopted 
in  the  organization  of  these  institutions,  a  conference 
was  called,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  State,  of 
the  three  Insane  Asylums,  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities.  The  object  of  the  conference  was 
"  to  consider  the  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
two  systems  of  organization,  known  as  the  congregate, 
and  segregate  or  family  system,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  should  be  adopted  in  the  new 
institutions."  All  the  superintendents  of  insane  asy- 
lums in  the  country,  were  addressed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. A  large  number  responded,  and  their  replies  were 
read  before  the  conference.  A  diversity  of  opinion  was 
found  to  exist,  and  many  who  in  theory  are  opposed  to 
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the  cottage  system,  were  in  favor  of  its  having  a  trial  in 
the  State. 

Dr.  McFarland  read  a  paper,  which  was  largely  a 
criticism  upon  the  congregate  system. 

He  gives  his  experience  upon  a  variety  of  topics. 
In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  he  says, 
"Twelve  per  cent,  is  the  maximum  number  of  those 
who  require  definite  medical  treatment.  To  be  sure, 
a  much  larger  number  should  receive  treatment,  in 
order  to  gratify  some  whim  of  the  patient  ;  but  the 
necessity  i^  ideal  and  not  actual."  The  experience  of 
other  Superintendents  of  Asylums,  differs  widely  from 
that  of  Dr.  McFarland,  in  regard  to  the  number  need- 
ing medical  treatment,  and  also,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
recognizing  any  ideal  necessity  of  prescribing  medicine 
to  gratify  the  whim  of  the  patient.  This  is  much  like 
supporting  a  delusion,  by  giving  pretended  credence 
to  it. 

An  idea,  which  the  Doctor  regards  as  fallacious  is  the 
treatment  by  restraint,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it.  He 
says  substantially,  of  all  the  500  patients  in  the  Asylum 
at  Jacksonville,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  number 
need  the  restraints  of  locks  and  window  grates.  He 
adds,  "  The  present  system  of  architectural  construction, 
adapts  the  entire  institution  to  the  demands  of  the 
smallert  and  worst  class,  while,  for  the  great  majority, 
all  of  these  appliances  are  utterly  unnecessary."  This 
assertion  has  been  made  before  by  others.  We  see 
nothing  in  the  construction  of  institutions,  which  pre- 
vents the  removal  of  window  orates,  or  the  taking  off 
the  locks,  thus  giving  all  the  liberty  of  a  private  house, 
and  even  greater;  but  in  no  instance,  have  we  ever  heard 
of  the  experiment  being  made.  To  talk  of  these  things 
theoretically  is  one  thing ;  but  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  trial  is  another. 
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Dr.  Fisher  of  Boston,  says,  "The  first  special  and 
peculiar  requisite  for  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  is  some 
method  of  security  against  escape  and  accident;  and  it- 
constant  supervision  is  manifestly  impossible,  window 
bars  and  locked  doors  are  a  necessity.  Not  that  '  all 
patients  are  considered  suicidal'  or  dangerous,  or  likely 
to  escape.  To  many,  the  cordon  of  moral  influence 
is  more  efficient  restraint,  than  bolts  or  bare.  It  is  the 
knowledge,  that  their  condition  necessitates,  or  will 
certainly  result  in  recommitment,  which  restrains  the 
reasoning  portion  of  the  insane,  while  with  the  more  de- 
luded and  demented,  if  they  complain  at  all,  it  is  of  their 
wicked  relatives,  and  the  corrupt  physicians  or  judge, 
and  not  of  the  material  means  of  restraint.  There1  may 
be  a  patient,  now  and  then,  sentimental  enough,  to  ar- 
raign the  innocent  locks  and  window  bars,  but  most 
are  too  sensible  or  too  dull  for  that." 

But  the  great  complaint  is,  that  the  average  Illinois 
man,  not  being  "much  of  a  reader  of  books,"  and  his 
taste  not  being  wrought  up  to  a  "  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  paintings  and  pictures,"  and  looking  upon 
the  billiard  table  as  a  resort  of  loafers,  and  the  bowl- 
ing alley,  as  little  better,  and  not  being  addicted  to 
dancing  and  playing,  "  requires  strong  action." 

He  wants  something  to  do.  So  this  is  the  complaint : 
Well,  grant  it.  Give  him  something  to  do.  Does  his 
power  of  doing  something  depend  upon  whether  he 
lives  in  a  wood  or  brick  house,  in  the  ward  of  an  asy- 
lum, or  in  a  detached  building?  In  answer  to  the 
question  why  employment  can  not  be  given  in  our  pres- 
ent institutions  ?    The  Doctor  replies  : 

The  reason  is  this.  The  patients  are  under  the  charge  of  men 
who  are  nurses.  They  are  not  taught  to  consider  that  they  have 
anything  else  to  do.  Now  I  want  a  certain  number  of  those  who 
are  able-bodied  to  go  to  work.    Well:  each  one  of  them  is  under 
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the  care  of  his  attendants.  A  laborer  comes  in  from  the  farm,  lie 
is  a  mere  laborer.  He  has  no  high  intelligence.  He  takes  a  dozen 
men  out  with  him.  They  must  divest  themselves  of  their  polished 
slippers,  go  down  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs  and  put  on  boots, 
and  go  out.  That  does  not  look  to  be  a  very  difficult  process,  but 
in  the  execution  it  is  not  so  easy.  These  patients  have  been  under 
the  high  pressure  Bystem  of  steam-heating.  Possibly  it  is  a  rainy 
day.  Work  is  interrupted.  All  of  them  who  are  debilitated, 
must  be  brought  back  into  the  institution.  The  difficulty  is  a  real 
one.  The  descent  of  so  many  flights  of  stairs  is  a  transition  not 
so  easily  effected  as  it  would  seem  to  be.  Practically,  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult, that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  utilize  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  our  available  labor. 

The  reason  given  above  is  simply  puerile,  and  if  it 
lias  any  force,  it  must  be  derived  from  the  faulty  disci- 
pline of  any  given  institution,  and  is  as  equally  appli- 
cable to  one  system  as  the  other. 

The  Doctor  further  says :  "  In  an  insane  asylum  or- 
ganized upon  an  industrial  basis,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
attendants  would  not  be  simply  nurses.  They  would 
be  taught  to  consider  themselves  employed  not  merely 
to  aid  the  patients  to  rise,  and  dress  and  so  forth,  but  to 
labor  with  them  side  by  side  in  the  fields  and  shops.'1 
Dr.  McFarland  should  know  that  in  most,  if  not  all, 
State  institutions  as  at  present  organized,  attendants 
are  sent  with  patients  to  the  field  and  work  with  them, 
and  that  in  many  of  these  a  large  share  of  the  labor  of 
the  farm  is  performed  in  this  way.  Mere  laborers,  who 
have  no  charge  or  knowledge  of  the  patients,  ought  not 
to  be,  and  in  the  best  managed  institutions,  are  not  in- 
trusted with  their  care. 

In  all  this  carping  and  fault-finding  in  regard  to 
work,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  medical  man  had  forgot- 
ten the  tact,  that  these  people  were  sick  people  and  pa- 
tients, and  incapacitated  to  perform  continuous  labor,  or 
any  in  rainy  weather.  That  more  work  is  not  done  by 
patients,  or  that  they  are  kept  too  much  within  doors, 
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and  under  the  so  much  complained  of  restraint,  is  not 
a  fault  of  the  building,  or  of  the  system.  It  is  either 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  perform 
labor,  or  to  go  out  of  doors,  or  it  is  due  to  faulty  man- 
agement and  official  neglect. 

In  regard  to  the  absence  of  association  between  the 
two  sexes,  we  see  no  reason  why  "  the  insane  man  needs 
to  see  the  ordinary  domestic  occupations  of  life  going 
on  around  him."  Or  why,  "  He  needs  the  sight  of  the 
woman  of  the  house  sweeping,  dusting,  sewing,  and  at 
work  in  the  kitchen." 

Here  are  several  demands  by  the  advocates  of  this 
system,  to  meet  which  involves  serious  difficulties  and 
some  absurdities.  As  they  say,  the  insane  man  is 
wanted  as  a  laborer  upon  the  farm,  his  time  and  his 
work  must  be  utilized,  and  yet  to  be  brought  into  normal 
condition,  and  to  satisfy  the  "  principal  craving"  which 
is  defined  as  "  the  desire  of  human  nature  "  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  opposite  sex,  he  must  be  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  house,  and  watch  the  ordinary  domestic 
labor  as  j^erfornied  by  the  women  of  the  household. 
Does  the  ordinary  Illinois  man,  as  set  forth  in  his  wants 
by  Dr.  McFarland,  in  his  sane  state,  spend  his  time  in 
watching  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  house,  and  in  fol- 
lowing his  wife's  broom  ?  This  is  certainly  "  the  free 
air  and  family  life  system,"  and  these  the  absurdities 
into  which  its  advocates  are  led. 

The  Doctor  concludes  his  paper  with  his  ideal  picture 
of  what  an  asylum  should  be.  We  have  now  two  ideal 
pictures,  one  by  the  Board,  which  we  have  described — 
and  the  other  by  Dr.  McFarland.  "  My  conception  of 
the  true  organization  of  an  asylum  would  be  this.  I 
would  have  the  central  hospital  in  the  foreground.  At 
a  little  distance  I  would  have  a  group — not  of  cottages, 
they  should  be  houses,  of  two  stories  in  height,  each 
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to  accommodate  its  forty  inmates."  Then  follows  a 
brief  outline  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Some  desultory  remarks  were  made  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference.  After  which  the  following  res- 
olutions were  passed : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, a  combination,  in  insane  asylums,  of  the  cottage  system 
with  that  at  present  in  vogue,  is  desirable. 

Resolved,  That  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
such  a  combination  is  practicable,  and  that  it  would  increase  both 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  asylums  for  the  insane. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Plain  Talk  About  Insanity,  by  T.  W.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  late  of  the 
Boston  Hospital  for  the  Insane:  Boston,  1872.  Alexander 
Moore. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  articles  forming  this  book  are 
republished  from  the  columns  of  Good  Health .  We 
believe  with  the  author,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  that 
"  Popular  medical  writings  are  as  a  rule  harmful  from 
the  dangerous  self-confidence  a  superficial  knowledge 
inspires."  This  is  especially  so  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity. We  recognize  in  the  book  the  work  of  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. He  has  followed  in  the  division  of  the  subject  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  writings  of  Dr.  Ray,  from 
whose  works  he  makes  copious  quotations.  Many  of 
his  statements  are  concise  and  pointed,  and  are  confirmed 
by  the  daily  life  of  a  physician  to  the  insane.  To 
heredity,  and  to  moral  causes,  too  great  importance  is 
attached.  We  are  sorry  to  see  in  a  work  which  will  be 
read  by  many  who  have  not  the  experience  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  matter,  the  theory  of  moral  insanity 
and  its  offshoot,  transitory  mania,  which  we  believe  to 
be  dangerous  and  false,  brought  forward  and  sustained. 
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Partial  insanity  is  another  term  which  is  only  calcu- 
lated to  mislead.  Nothing  can  be  more  unscientific  and 
illogical  than  a  partial  disease,  and  even  Dr.  Ray, 
whom  he  quotes  upon  the  subject,  declares  insanity  to 
he  a  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  two  chapters  upon  "The  Treatment  of  the  In- 
sane," and  "Hospitals  and  Asylums  for  the  Insane,"  we 
look  upon  as  among  the  best  in  the  volume.  From  one 
of  these  we  quote  the  following  as  conveying  a  most 
important  truth  and  one  not  always  recognized  :  "The 
brain,  in  insanity,  needs  rest,  as  much  as  a  broken  limb* 
Sometimes  it  needs  rest  as  a  whole,  sometimes  only  in 
those  parts  most  susceptible  to  painful  activity.  To 
some  the  hospital  is  for  the  time  a  mental  fracture 
box  and  splint.  The  problem  is  to  diminish  the  cere- 
bral waste  to  a  minimum,  and  to  carry  cerebral  nutri- 
tion to  a  maximum." 

"The  Medico-Legal  Aspect  of  Insanity,"  consists  in  a 
great  degree  of  the  recital  of  cases,  and  the  various  and 
diverse  opinions  held  upon  the  subject.  We  concur 
with  Dr.  Ray,  as  far  as  he  goes,  in  commending  the 
charge  of  the  Judge  in  the  case  of  Haskell  vs.  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  that  the  true  test  of  insanity  lies  in 
the  word  power.  Has  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case 
the  power  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  the 
power  to  adhere  to  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong? 
However,  in  this  statement  as  here  presented,  the  essen- 
tial factor  is  wanting,  that  this  lack  of  power  is  due  to 
an  intellectual  impairment  or  obscuration,  resulting 
from  the  disease  of  the  brain,  which  prevents  the  in- 
dividual from  perceiving  or  understanding  the  true 
moral  relation  of  his  ideas  and  conduct.  In  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  see  the  force  of  the  legal  test  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  as  given  by  the 
English  Judges.  [May1 8  Medical  J urisprudence,  page  26, 
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second  edition.]  We  must  dissent  entirely  from  the  con- 
clusion drawn  that  "  it  recognizes  in  the  most  decided 
manner  (or  in  any  manner)  the  doctrine  of  moral  in- 
sanity." A  careful  perusal  of  the  work  will  be  repaid 
with  finding  much  that  is  instructive  and  valuable 
The  publisher  has  presented  it  in  a  neat  and  elegant 
form. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites  of  the  Human  Skin,  by  B.  Joy 
Jeffries,  M.  D. :  Boston,  1872.    Alexander  Moore. 

This  little  work  upon  parasites  is  admirably  written, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  which  will  interest 
both  the  professional  ,and  the  general  reader.  The 
author  treats  of  Animal  Parasites  and  Vegetable  Para- 
sites of  the  Human  Skin;  and  False  Parasites  of  the 
Human  Body. 

Anaesthesia,  Hospitalism,  Hermaphroditism  and  a  Proposal  to 
Stamp  out  Small-Pox  and  other  Contagious  Diseases,  by  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  G. 
Simpson,  Bart.,  B.  A.,  Cam.  New  York,  D.  Appletox  &  Co., 
549  and  551  Broadway  :  1872. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  material  by  the  son  of  the  author  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson.  The  chapters  on  Anaesthesia  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  articles  published  in  his  "  Ob- 
stetric Memoirs  and  Contributions,"  edited  by  Drs. 
Priestley  and  Storer.  Others  have  been  written  since. 
The  parts  are  arranged  as  follows  :  I.  History  of 
Anaesthesia.  II.  Defence  of  Anaesthesia.  III.  The  Na- 
ture and  Power  of  various  Anaesthetic  Agents.  IV 
Applications  of  Anaesthesia  in  Surgery  and  Medicine. 
V.  Application  of  Anaesthesia  in  Midwifery..  VI.  Lo- 
cal Anaesthesia. 

Under  the  head  of  Hospitalism,  is  included  all  that 
this  distinguished  author  lived  to  write  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   He  exhibits  by  statistics,  the  results  of  a  large 
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number  of  amputations  occurring  in  the  country,  and  in 
hospitals;  and  shows  how  the  present  hospitals  could 
be  rendered  more  salubrious. 

The  article  on  Hermaphroditism,  seems  to  be  a  com- 
plete resume  of  the  whole  subject,  including  the  Biblio- 
graphy. 

We  find  here,  also,  the  proposal  made  by  Professor 
Simpson,  and  which  has  become  so  well  known,  "to 
stamp  out  small  pox,  and  other  contagious  diseases." 

The  high  standing,  and  world  wide  reputation  of 
Professor  Simpson,  gives  an  assurance,  that  any  work 
having  his  name  as  an  author,  will  be  looked  upon  as 
an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats — and 
we  commend  this  work  to  the  profession 
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Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New 
York  City:  1871. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo.  Delivered '  February  20,  1872.  Dr. 
James  P.  White. 

Clinical  Observations  on  the  Dementia  and  Hemiplegia  of  Syphi- 
lis. By  M.  H.  Henry,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Syphilography  and  Dermatology.}    January,  1872. 

We  have  a  clinical  record  of  two  cases  of  syphilis, 
characterized  by  dementia  and  hemiplegia.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  mainly  of  large  doses  of  the  iodide  of 
potash.  In  one  case  300  grains  per  day  were  adminis- 
tered for  eight  weeks,  and  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
the  patient.  In  the  second  case,  though  the  patient  re- 
covered from  an  attack  of  marked  mental  disturbance, 
he  died  at  last  from  hemiplegia,  apparently  induced  by 
continued  excesses.  The  post-mortem  revealed  exten- 
sive pathological  changes — clearly  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  syphilitic  disease. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Abortion.  [From  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.]  Dr.  D.  A. 
O'Donnell  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Altee,  Committee. 

Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  George 
M.  Beard,  M.  D.  [From  the  American  Journal  of  Syph- 
Uogrdphy  and  Dermatology.]    January,  1872. 

The  Electro-Therapeutics  of  Dermatology  as  a  depart- 
ment of  science,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  is  attracting 
•constantly  increased  attention.  In  the  article  before 
us  Dr.  Beard  gives  the  results  of  treatment  in  some 
well-marked  cases  of  the  more  obstinate  forms  of  skin 
diseases  and  presents  the  rationale  of  the  subject.  He 
also  gives  the  theoretical  considerations  which  should 
lead  to  a  thorough  trial  of  the  remedy.  The  method 
of  application  is  also  fully  explained  by  Dr.  Beard. 

Inaugural  Address,  including  a  Paper  on  Infant  Asylums,  by  A. 
Jacobi,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal,~\  January,  1872. 

The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Jacobi  on 
his  re-election  to  the  presidency  of  the  County  Medical 
Society  of  New  York.  The  Doctor  has  long  been 
known  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  Infant  Asy- 
lums, on  which  he  writes,  and  from  his  connection  with 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  New  York  City, 
his  views  upon  the  best  method  to  care  for  foundling 
children  are  entitled  to  marked  consideration.  We 
can  give  only  his  conclusions,  "  That  the  attempt  to  raise 
babies  hi  large  institutions,  even  with  large  means  to  aid 
you,  can  not  be  justified ;  that  these  institutions  must  be 
given  up  and  reserved  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the 
only  system  worthy  of  being  sustained  is  to  place  chil- 
dren out  with  private  parties;"  and  again  "  the  whole 
administration  of  foundlings  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Commonwealth The  opinions  have  been  formed  after 
mature  deliberations,  and  are  sustained  by  statistics. 
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The  Detection  of  Criminal  Abortion  and  a  Study  of  Fozticidal 
Drugs,  by  Ely  Van  De  Warker,  M.  D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  paper  is  reprinted  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Gyncecological  Society,  of  Boston. 
The  design  of  the  paper  (as  stated  by  the  author)  is 
the  detection  of  the  crime  in  the  vast  number  of  cases 
of  which  the  law  takes  no  cognizance,  but  with  which 
the  physician  is  brought  continually  in  contact.  It  also 
attempts  to  render  evident  the  symptoms  following  the 
criminal  use  of  abortifacient  drugs. 

The  Life  and  Character  of  Alden  March,  M.  D.  An  Address 
delivered  before  the  Albany  County  Medical  Society,  by 
James  L.  Babcock,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Society.  [Re- 
printed from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York :  ]  1870. 

The  Question  of  Quarantine.  The  Nature  and  Prevention  of 
Communicable  Zymotic  Diseases.  A  Paper  read  before  the 
Medical  Library  and  Journal  Association  of  New  York, 
January,  1872.    By  Alfred  L.  Carroll,  M.  D. 

Medico-Legal  Considerations  upon  Alcoholism  and  the  Moral  and 
Criminal  Responsibility  of  Inebriates,  by  Paluel  De  Marmon, 
M.  D.    [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  World:]  December,  1871. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Utica  Public  Schools:  1871.  Andrew 
McMillan,  A.  M.,  Superintendent. 

First  Special  Report  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society :  1871. 

Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Oneida:  1871. 

Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Inebriate  Asylum:  1871. 
Daniel  G.  Dodge,  M.  D, 

Number  of  patients  treated   in   1871,  315.  Dis 
charged,  230.    Eemaining,  85.     Discharged  with  great 
hopes  of  permanent  reformation  184.   Unimproved,  46. 
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Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary. 

The  act  organizing  this  Institution,  was  passed  in 
May,  1868.  There  have  been  under  treatment,  506 
patients,  of  which,  325  are  still  receiving  medical  aid. 

The  number  of  visits  made  to  the  Dispensary  have 
been  8,810,  and  the  number  made  by  the  Assistant 
Surgeons  at  the  houses  of  patients,  have  been  1,615. 

Dr.  Charles  Fayette  Taylor,  is  the  Surgeon-in-Chief. 
He  has  acquired  a  world  wide  reputation,  for  his  labors 
in  this  specialty,  and  for  his  inventions  to  cure  and  cor- 
rect spinal  deformities,  resulting  from  Pott's  disease,  and 
to  remove  infantile  paralysis,  by  means  of  localized 
muscular  exercise. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind:  1871.    Asa  D.  Lord,  A.  M.  Superintendent. 

The  third  school  year  of  the  Institution,  closed  on  the 
21  of  June,  1871.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was 
117.  The  Institution  is  a  credit  to  the  State,  and  we 
hope  may  long  continue  to  afford  aid  and  education  to 
the  afflicted. 

Twenty- Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana  Institute,  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind:  1871.    W.  H.  Churchman. 

Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind:  1871.    Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 

Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report   of  the  JIassachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic,  or  Feeble-Minded  Youth:  1871. 

Twenty- Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York:  1872. 

Commemorazione  di  Cesare  Castiglioni  pel  dotter 
Serafino  Biffi. 

Caso  di  infissione  di  un  Ago,  nel  Cuore  di  un  lipe- 
maniaco  e  sua  dimora  per  ventidue  mesi,  Nelle  cavita' 
cardiache  sinistre  del  dottore  Serafino  Biffi. 
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This  is  the  report  of  a  case  of  an  insane  person,  who 
inserted  a  needle  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  where  it 
remained  for  twenty-two  months.  A  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, revealed  the  needle  passing  through  the 
mitral  valve.  A  plate  representing  the  appearances, 
accompanies  the  paper. 

V0T<  > 

del  Consiglio  provinciale,  Sanitario  di  Milano  in  merito 
alia  Proposta  della  Deputuzione  Provinciale  di  istituire 
a  Mombello  un  nnic<  >  Manicomio  pei  Mentecatti  poveri 
della  Provincia. 


S  U  M  M  A  K  V. 


Life  Insurance  and  Insanity. — At  a  IT.  8.  Circuit 
and  District  Court,  held  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  February, 
1872,  the  Hon.  David  A.  Smalley,  presiding,  the  follow- 
ing important  opinion  was  given.  We  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  Burlington,  for  a  copy  of  the 
Free  Press  and  Times,  of  March  29th,  from  which  we 
make  the  extract : 

Wednesday,  March  27. — The  arguments  of  counsel  in  the  case 
of  Rhoda  Green  vs.  the  Hahnemann  Life  Insurance  Company  were 
concluded  at  half  past  one  o'clock  to-day. 

His  Honor  then  charged  the  jury  substantially  as  follows: 
After  stating  that  the  action  was  brought  on  a  policy  of  life  insur- 
ance for  810,000,  issued  July  19,  1869,  by  the  defendant  to  Jacob 
Green,  late  of  this  city,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife,  he  remarked 
that  there  were  two  points  in  the  case  only,  upon  which  he  should 
instruct  the  jury,  for  there  was  no  question  but  what  there  was  a 
contract  made  between  the  parties,  which  was  to  be  fairly  carried 
out. 

l>t.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  excepting  clause  in  the  policy, 
"  if  he  shall  die  by  his  own  hand."  Did  Mr.  Green  take  his  own 
life — if  he  did  take  it — understandingly,  intentionally?  Was  he 
fully  conscious  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  deed  of  the 
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consequences  of  its  commission?  The  weight  of  testimony  appears 
to  show  that  Mr.  Green  drowned  himself,  although  the  burden  of 
proof  on  that  point  is  for  the  defence,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  either  way.  You  must  consider  the  evidence 
fairly  and  come  to  your  own  conclusions. 

The  important  question  for  you  to  decide  is  the  mental,  and 
therefore  responsible  condition  of  Mr.  Green  on  the  morning  of  his 
death ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  definition  of  insanity,  a  most 
difficult  definition  to  give.  The  best  one  that  I  know  of  is,  that 
it  is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
impaired. 

The  Circuit  Judge  of  this  United  States  Circuit,  however,  has 
laid  down  the  rule  in  such  cases  as  the  present,  which  I  shall  give 
you  as  the  rule  of  this  court.    It  is  this  : 

If  Jacob  Green,  at  the  time  he  was  drowned,  was  conscious  of 
the  act  he  was  committing,  intended  to  take  his  own  life,  and  was 
capable  of  understanding  the  nature  and  consequences  of  his  act, 
the  defendants  are  not  liable;  and  if  the  act  was  thus  committed, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  he  was  capable  of  understanding  its  moral 
aspects,  or  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  thus  conscious;  and  had  no 
such  capacity,  but  acted  under  an  insane  delusion,  overpowering 
his  understanding  and  will,  or  was  impelled  by  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  which  neither  understanding  nor  will  could  resist,  then 
the  defendants  are  liable,  and  your  verdict  must  be  for  the  plaintiff. 

Now,  applying  the  evidence  in  this  case  to  the  test  of  the  rule, 
and  your  conclusions  will,  perhaps,  be  more  readily  obtained. 

We  learn  from  this  evidence,  that  insanity  was  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Green,  on  the  male  side;  that  his  father'was  out  of 
his  mind  some  time  previous  to  his  decease ;  that  Mr.  Green  was 
overworked,  for  several  weeks  before  his  death;  that  at  times  he 
became  greatly  depressed ;  complained  of  a  loss  of  appetite  and  of 
severe  headache;  that  on  the  Sunday  before  he  died,  he  expressed 
a  wish  frequently  to  see  Mr.  Rodney  Roby,  on  some  matters,  which 
he  desired  to  talk  over  with  him ;  that  finally,  when  Mrs.  Green 
got  Mr.  Roby  to  call  and  see  her  husband,  there  was  nothing  in 
particular  that  he  wished  to  ask  him  about ;  that  on  the  following 
•  lay,  when  Mr.  Roby  called  at  Mr.  Green's  shop  to  inquire  about 
his  health,  he  was  so  convinced  by  his  actions  and  words  daring 
the  interview,  that  his  mind  was  in  a  critical  condition,  that  he  at 
once  called  in  Dr.  Carpenter,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  visit, 
told  Mr.  Green,  that  he  must  stop  his  work  immediately  and  <ro 
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home  and  rest,  to  which  Mr.  Green  replied  thai  he  could  not — he 
had  too  much  to  do.  The  Doctor  then  said  that  lie  must,  or  he 
might  be  obliged  to.  Mr.  Green  at  once  perceiving  the  doctor's 
meaning,  said :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  be  crazy." 

His  Honor  then  briefly  described  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Green  at  his 
home  that  night ;  spoke  of  his  frequent  prayers  that  God  would 
not  suffer  him  to  lose  his  reason,  <fcc,  and  asked  whether  all  these 
were  not  indications  of  insanity.  He  then  referred  to  the  worry 
and  anxiety  of  Mr.  Green  in  regard  to  his  policy  of  insurance ;  that 
it  was  larger  than  he  could  carry,  <fcc,  and  wished  to  have  the 
premium  paid  back  and  give  up  the  policy. 

Mr.  Green  left  home  early  the  following  morning  to  see  about 
sending  a  corpse  to  Underbill.  He  was  shortly  after  seen  at  the 
depot,  and  next  his  remains  were  found  in  the  lake  near  by.  Now 
remembering  all  these  facts,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  Mr. 
Green,  when  he  threw  himself  into  the  water,  war;  conscious  of  the 
act,  and  that  he  was  doing  so  intentionally  and  understandingly. 
If  so,  the  defendants  are  not  liable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
of  the  opinion  that  he  acted  under  an  insane  delusion,  overpower- 
ing his  understanding  and  will,  the  defendants  are  liable. 

You  are  also  to  bear  in  mind,  as  having  weight  in  this  case,  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  of  Dr.  Allen,  the  latter  of  whom, 
in  reply  to  a  question  which  pictured  fully  the  acts  of  Mr.  Green, 
previous  to  his  death,  said  that  a  person  thus  acting  gave  strong 
marks  of  insanity. 

A  question  has  been  made  about  different  degrees  of  insanity ; 
but  this,  the  Judge  said  was  something  he  could  not  understand ; 
that  in  his  own  judgment  the  man  who  was  insane  was  wholly  so, 
and  was  irresponsible; — that  the  jury  might  be  able  to  make  this 
distinction,  but  the  Court  could  not  comprehend  it,  and  was  unable 
to  assist  the  jury — nevertheless  he  should  lay  down  the  law — as 
the  rule  for  the  government  of  this  trial,  as  it  had  been  laid  down 
by  Judge  Woodruff,  before  recited,  although  it  differed  from  his 
individual  opinion. 

The  second  point  is  whether  the  settlement  of  the  plaintiff  with 
Mr.  Castle,  agent  of  defendant,  was  a  bar  to  her  present  claim. 
In  considering  this  the  defendant  must  satisfy  you  that  Mrs.  Green 
entered  understandingly  into  the  contract  which  precluded  all  fur- 
ther claim  upon  the  company,  and  that  there  was  no  misrepresent- 
ation employed  by  the  agent.  Did  she  understand  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  policy  were  rendered  void  by  the  suicide  of  her  hus- 
band ?    In  other  words,  did  Mr.  Castle  deceive  her  in  the  matter, 
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and  by  so  doing  was  she  induced  to  give  up  the  policy?  If  you 
find  that  he  intentionally  misrepresented  the  facts,  and  that  thereby 
she  was  influenced,  then  there  was  not  such  full  and  free  meeting 
of  minds  by  the  contracting  parties  as  would  bind  either  one  of 
them. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  it  should  have  been  done  by 
him  with  any  honest  purpose.  I  can  not  reconcile  it  with  an  hon- 
est purpose.  I  speak  of  this  strongly  as  a  question  of  fact,  but 
yet  it  is  a  matter  for  you  to  pass  upon.  I  do  not  know  but  you 
may  see  this  transaction  in  another  light,  but  to  me  it  looks  fraud- 
ulent and  dishonest.  I  never  heard  of  anything  like  it  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  hope  I  never  shall  again;  nevertheless,  gentlemen,  it 
is  a  question  for  you. 

If  you  find  for  the  plaintiff,  you  will  return  a  verdict  for  $10,000, 
with  interest,  from  December- 1st,  1869,  less  the  amount  of  the 
first  quarterly  premium  of  899.70. 

The  jury  retired  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff  for  $11,280.39. 

Exceptions  were  taken  by  the  defendant  to  the  charge,  and  to 
refusals  to  charge  as  requested. 


We  extract  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March 
22,  the  following  announcement : 

Dr.  E.  G.  Marshall,  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Insane  Asylum, 
died  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  Wednesday,  after  a  painful  illness  of 
over  a  week.  Deceased  had  assisted  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  an  insane  woman,  and  virus  from  her  had  penetrated  his 
system,  through  a  wound  in  his  finger. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Marshall. 
For  some  years  he  was  an  Assistant  Physician  in  the 
Michigan  State  Asylum,  under  the  Superintendency  of 
Dr.  E.  H.  Van  Deusen,  and  proved  himself  peculiarly 
qualified  for  success,  in  the  specialty.  During  the  last 
summer,  he  accepted  the  position  of  First  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Asylum,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  A.  S.  McDill.  Here,  he  proved  himself 
an  efficient  and  reliable  officer,  and  gave  promise  of  still 
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higher  attainments,  in  his  chosen  course  of  life.  In  his 
death,  the  profession  mourns  the  loss  of  a  member,  who 
was  fitted  to  adorn  it.  We  offer  to  his  many  friends 
our  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


The  Twenty-sixth  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Med- 
ical Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane  will  be  held  at  the  "  Park  Hotel,"  in  the  city  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  commencing  at  10  A.  M.,  of  May 
28,  1872. 

Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary,  when  giving  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  next  meeting,  be  requested  to  urge  on  members 
the  importance  of  prompt  attendance  at  the  organization,  and  of 
remaining  with  the  Association  till  the  close  of  its  sessions. 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Association,  that  the  traveling 
and  all  necessary  expenses  of  the  Superintendents  in  attending  its 
meetings,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Institutions  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

By  a  standing  resolution  of  the  Association,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  different  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  are  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meeting. 

Trains  leave  Chicago  twrce  a  day  for  Madison  by  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailroad. 

Very  Kespectfully, 

JOHN  CUEWEN,  Secretary, 

HaerisbueGt,  Pa.,  March  1,  1872. 

Where  an  Institution  is  represented  by  an  Assistant  Physician, 
a  letter  stating  that  fact  should  be  sent  with  that  officer. 


